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hour  to  furnish  a  study  to  the  followers  of  Poesy,  Philosophy, 
and  Theology.  "  Dante,^  says  Lamartine,  "  is  essentially  the 
Poet  of  our  epoch." — "  Si  Ton  jette  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  le  XIX* 
si^cle,  on  voit  Dante  gmndir  en  gloire,  et  devenir  le  roi  de  la 
litt^rature."  These  are  the  words  of  his  most  recent  biographer, 
a  French  writer  well  versed  in  the  language,  history,  and  Utera- 
ture  of  the  Peninsttla..  His  opinkm.is  countenanced  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  last  40  years  the  presses  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany*  have  teemed  with  the  writings  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine; that  in  that  period  there  have  appeared  no  fewer  than 
80  editions  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  alone. f  The  character 
of  M.  Artaud  for  careful  research,  and  the  maniuoript  wealth 
of  the  French  Ubraries,  led  to  the  hope  that  his  recent  work  would 
throw  light  upon  that  dark  period  of  the  Poet's  life  when  he  was 
residing  in  the  French  metropolis.  He  is  said  to  have  comjposed 
a  commentary  there  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  also  to  have  written 
much  in  that  language.  But  although  M.  Artaud  regards  such 
documents  as  probably  existing,  his  inquiries  have  failed  to  esta- 
blish the  fact.  This  biographer  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  j:  A  recent  critic  rather  admires  than  approves 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  in  favour  of  the  great  poem : 
he  seeks,  an  ambitious  attempt,  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
genius  of  the  Poet  and  the  idolatry  of  his  worshippers ; — he  is 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  sufficient  analogy  between  his  age  and 
our  own  to  account  for  the  re-action  ; — he  ridicules  M.  Artaud 
for  having  suggested  the  expediency  of  instituting  a  professorship 
for  the  exposition  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  in  Paris ; — ^he  regards 
the  political  career  of  its  author  as  too  insignificant  for  the  con- 
fflderation  of  the  historian ; — he  looks  upon  the  ^*  Treatise  de  Mo- 
narchia,"  the  echo  of  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  civilians  of 
that  epoch,  as  proof  that  Dante  had  been  Uving  in  another 
world, — he  styles  it  as  much  a  vision  as  the  "  Divine  Comedy;*' 
— and,  finally,  he  cites  a  passage  from  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  as 
evidence  of  the  Poet's  insanity : — such  is  the  criticism  of  M. 
Labitte.§ 

*  England,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  has  felt  the  impulse.  Mr.  Wright's 
recent  version  must  give  pleasure  to  aU  English  readers  of  the  **  Comedy  ;"  it  is  at 
once  so  nervous  and  so  faithful,  that  few  wiU  be  disposed  to  regret  that  he  has 
volnntarilj  subjected  himself  to  the  additional  difficulties  of  the  Terza  Rima.  We 
notice,  however,  that  even  Mr.  Wright  has  viewed  his  text  through  the  medium  of  a 
theory ;  with  him  the  abuse  becomes  the  practice,  the  part  the  whole.  See  his  notes, 
passim.  Thus  the  Porco  Sanf  Antonio  is  understood  as  typifying  the  whole 
church.     See  his  notes  to  the  <*  Paradiso,''  Canto  XXIX. 

t  Artaud,  Hiit.  de  Dante,  p.  533,  ed.  Par.  1841.  He  enumerates  all  the  editions, 
about  180  in  number. 

X  The  hasty  expression  imputed  to  an  Oxford  Profesaor,  hta  not  etcapod  his 
attentioa — **  Tendimus  in  Latium." 

§  R^vue  des  Deux  Mondes,  torn.  XX.  quatr.  a^He,  p.  134. 
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Early  in  the  lart  century,  the  ^*  Divine  Comedy"*  had  ob- 
tained so  many  eommentatonS)  that  Hardonin  found  little  new  to 
be  said  on  die  snbjeet,  but  to  deny  the  universal  tradition  which 
pointed  to  Dante  aa  its  author.  This  position  he  had  the  face 
boldly  to  maintain  in  print;  and  "sAa^n  caisared  for  his  conduct, 
admitted  with  rare  honesty  his  true  motive.  ^^  Est-ce  que  vous 
oroyez  (]^ue  je  me  l^e  toujouni  k  trois  heures  pour  r^peter  les 
dioseB  dite»par  les  autres  !  "  He  }delded  to  the  ^toip&amiy  which 
has  in  matters  of  deeper  moment  betrayed  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  led  men  of  otherwise  conscientious  principles  to  give  way  to 
the  fineinati(m  of  a  brilliaDt  paradox.  With  such  comm«[i- 
tators,  no  wonder  that  a  century  ago  a  hundred  volumes  were 
required  to  oMitain  the  text  of  the  Poet  and  the  annotations  of 
his  expoators.  But  Hardouin  was  not  merely  guilty  of  a  hterary 
crime ;  he  may  be  impeached  for  what  Fouch6  would  have  regarded 
as  far  worse,  a  literary  blunder.  The  field  of  legitimate  cri- 
ticism, of  loyal  interpretation,  was  by  no  means  exhausted ;  the 
indefatigable  researches  of  Dionisi  and  Pelli  had  vet  to  be  made; 
tiie  ever  ingenious,  if  not  always  undeniable,  solutions  of  Lom- 
bardi,  Foscolo,  Biagioli,  Arrivabene  and  Boasetti,  still  remained  to 
be  snpplied;  nor  had  a  Balbo  collected  into  one  harmonious 
narrative  the  results  of  the  various  labours  of  preceding  writers. 
The  more  humble,  although  still  important,  department  of  phi-* 
Idogical  illustration  was  then,  as  it  still  continues,  compara- 
tivefy  uncultivated  bv  Italians,*!* — a  circumstance  which  has  led 
them  to  fear  that  their  German  neighbours  would  appropriate 
this  like  many  other  branches  of  their  erudition  \X  nor  is  their 
apprehension  ill  founded,  when  we  consider  the  well-known  cha- 
racter of  the  literati  of  modem  Germany,  and  the  various  Pro- 
fessorships for  the  exposition  of  Dante,  founded  in  five  different 
universities  of  that  country,  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  Kiinigsberg,  Bres- 
lau,  and  Halle. 

*  The  title  now  prefixed  to  the  great  poem  is  not  the  one  intended  by  the  author. 
See  his  dedication  of  the  *'  Paradise  "  to  Can  Grande.  It  has  been  restored  bj  Ugo 
leeooloy  and  rons  thus: — *'  Inoipit  Commedia  Dantis  Allai^erii  Ftoreatini  na- 
tione  non  moribns*"  The  epithet  DiTine,  in  aooordanea  with  the  soholastie 
piaoticei  might  be  used  to  express  the  excellence  of  a  work  in  ^diioh  was  con* 
dsasad  lo  muoh  of  the  scho^  Theology.  Angelic,  Seraphic,  were,  it  is  well  known* 
epttbets  used  by  the  Scholastics  to  designate  two  of  their  most  aooonplished 
Doctors*  Had  Dante  written  nothing  but  his  greatest  work,  the  epithet  applied  to 
the  ptm  might  hare  been  translerred  by  his  contemporaries  to  the  inok  We  find 
the  following  title  prefixed  to  one  of  the  earliest  printed  editions,  1477 : — '*  Com- 
minda  la  prima  parte  dnamata  Inferno  della  Commedia  del  Tenerabile  Poeta  Dent* 
Alighieri.' '  Manuscript  copies  of  the  1 4th  century  in  the  Ubranea  of  Venice  prefix 
te  epithet  Divine. 

t  A  letter  by  Giuseppe  Bemardoni  upon  the  Tariom  readings  of  the  early  eom^i 
maatotor  Francesoo  Buti,  has  however  recently  ^>peared*    Mi]«n.    1842. 

X  BattK),  Vitadi  Dante,  torn.  II.  p.  35i). 
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Except  during  the  interval  which  the  seicentisti  appropriated 
to  themselves,  and  isolated  as  it  were  from  the  literary  history 
of  their  comitry,  the  "  Divine  Comedy ""  has  constituted  a  favourite 
subject  of  study.  We  find,  it  is  true,  Guicciardini,*  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  16th  century,  complaining  in  a  familiar  letter  to 
Macchiavelli  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  procuring  a  copy;  but  it 
was  a  time  of  extraordinary  political  convulsions,  and  the  fact 
may  rather  prove  that  the  infant  press  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.^ 

In  later  times  Dante's  patriotism  as  a  citizen,  his  gracefulness 
and  learning  as  a  writer,  have  met  with  expositors  in  Perticari, 
Cesari,  and  Gozzi,  at  the  same  time  that  the  harmony  of  his 
versification,  and  the  turn  of  his  expressions,  have  been  studiously 
and  avowedly  imitated  by  Alfieri, J  and  by  Monti.§  The  fanciful 
task  of  penetrating  the  meaning  of  the  alle^ries  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  men  of  admitted  ability.  Whilst  Marchetti  has 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  "  selva  oscura,"  Troya 
and  Azzolino  and  Di  Cesare  have  studied  to  penetrate  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  veltro,  or  hound.  ||  By  a  bolder  system 
of  interpretation,  Rossetti,  Wright,  Vecchioni,  and  Lyell  recog- 
nize in  the  Poet  the  precursor  of  the  Reformation  ;  Azzolino,  the 
champion  of  civilization;  Scolari  and  Zinelli,  the  apostle  of  Roman 
Catholicism ; — Martini  has  traced  in  the  language  of  the  Trilogy 
the  sentiments  of  an  eclectic  philosopher;  Bruce  Whyte  has 
viewed  its  author  as  the  proficient  in  the  langues  d'oiland  d''oc, — 
as  the  founder,  not  of  the  Italian  language,  but  of  Italian  poetry;^ 

*  Lettere  Familiari  di  Macchiavelli.  Guicciardini,  in  a  letter  of  the  16th  Dec. 
1525,  tells  U8  that  be  met  at  last  with  the  text,  but  not  the  gloss. 

t  The  first  printed  edition  which  gave  the  title  it  now  bears,  "  Divina  Commedia/' 
was  published  at  Venice,  A.D.  1516.  It  was  the  29th.  See  Axtaud,  Histoire  de 
Dante,  p.  500,  et  seq.,  where  he  enumerates  the  various  editions. 

X  Alfieri  marked  the  verses  in  the  Comedy  which  struck  him  by  their  sublimity, 
beauty,  or  harmony ;  the  result  was  that  he  noted  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number— 
2273  in  the  Inferno,  2544  in  the  Purgatorio,  and  1119  in  the  first  1119  cantos  of 
the  Paradise  ;  he  left  the  residue  unnoticed. 

§  Dialogo  su  i  Poeti  de'  Primi  Secoli  della  Lingua  Italiana. 

II  By  the  veltro,  the  liberator  of  Italy,  whose  identity  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  criticism  of  so  many  writers,  FraticeUi  conjectures  that  Dante  meant  to  typifjr 
different  individuals  according  as  the  current  of  political  events  influenced  his  hopes. 
Thus  the  various  writers  who  contend  for  the  claims  of  Uguccione  della  Paggiuda, 
Can  Grande,  and  Henry  VII.,  maybe  all  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  right.  Di  Cesare, 
claiming  to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Kopisch  and  of  Guiniforte  delli 
Bargiggi,  understands  by  the  veltro,  not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  liberator,  whom 
he  recognizes  in  Benedict  XI., — a  conclusion  which  seems  to  deserve  consideration. 
See  Progresso  delle  Scienze  Lettere  ed  Arti,  vol.  XXX.  p.  169.    Napoli. 

%  Hist,  des  Langues  Romanes,  tom.  III.  p.  229—337.  Paris.  1841.  Two  posi- 
tions in  this  work  seem  to  us  inadequately  supported :  the  one  regards  Petrarch  as 
the  happy  lover ;  the  other  affirms  Dante's  familiarity  with  the  Greek  text  of  Homer. 
The  simile  cited  as  proof,  tom.  III.  p.  236,  was  more  probably  borrowed  from  Virgil's 
first  Greorgic.    The  poet  on  one  occasion  is  thought  to  have  admitted  his  ignorance 
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— ^Targioni  Tozzetti  has  seen  in  him  the  observant  botanist ; — M. 
Libri  has  claimed  for  him  the  appreciation  or  suspicion  of  truth, 
ordinarily  regarded  as  the  original  discoveries  of  later  ages.* 
Arrivab^e  has  detected  in  the  poem  the  history  of  the  poet  and 
bis  age  ; — Foscolo  has  used  his  personal  history  and  that  of  his 
time  as  the  key  to  the  elucidation  of  the  poem ;  Tommaseo,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  sought  it  in  the  favourite  volumes  of  the  Poet 
(the  Scriptures,  Virgil,  Aristotle,-f"  and  St.  Aquinas),  and  in  the 
earliest  commentary  ; — Missirini  has  written  a  succinct  account 
of  the  memorials  of  Dante  existing  in  his  native  city;  and,  finally, 
Balbo  has  founded  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  future  students 
and  readers  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  by  a  lucid  and  judicious 
biography  of  its  author; — the  labours  of  Ginguene,  Marian, 
Dreuille,  Fauriel,  Lenormand,  Villemain,  Delacluze,  Ampere, 
Artaud,  Brizeu,  Schlegel,J  Ozanam,  Bruce  Whyte,  Aroux, 
Fiorentino,  in  France;  of  Blanc,  Kannegiesser,  Streckfuss, 
Leo,  Fbrster,  Kopisch  and  Witte,  §  in  Germany ;  of  Boyd, 
Carey,  Hallam,  Wright,  Lyell,  and  Lord  Vernon,  in  this  coun- 
try,— all  attest  the  general  appreciation  of  the  "Sovran  Poet;" 
— and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  expenditure  of  labour  and  in- 
genuity, few  will  be  disposed  to  censure  those  who,  taking  the 
book  itself  into  their  hands,  seek  to  elicit  its  meaning,  aided  only 
by  the  light  of  contemporary  history  and  the  details  of  his  life, 
supplied  by  some  such  diligent  biographer  as  Cesare  Balbo,  who 
follows,  where  the  text  is  susceptible  of  both,  the  literal  rather 
than  the  allegorical  interpretation — who  receives  the  woman 
Beatrice — who  reverences  the  tender  humanities  of  her  lover,  and 
every  trait  tending  to  fix  both  as  members  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind.  It  seemed  to  be  Dante's  design  throughout  his  great 
poem  to  rear  an  imaginative  structure  upon  a  foundation  of  fact; 
the  individuals  who  figure  in  his  great  drama  are  contemporary, 
historical,  or  scriptural.  Shall  Beatrice  be  received  as  the  only 
exception  ? 

The   halo  which  rests  round  all   that  the  great  Florentine 


of  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle:  see  the  Convito,  torn.  I.  p.  75,  ed.  Fir.  1834  ;  but  in 
those  days  books  were  rare  and  costly, — Dante,  an  exile,  and  without  money ;  and 
the  passage  will  have  no  bearing  upon  the  controversy,  if  it  be  assumed  as  his 
meaning,  that  he  cited  translations,  not  at  the  moment  having  access  to  the  original. 

*  Hist,  des  Sciences  Math^matiques,  torn.  II.  p.  165,  ed.  Paris,  1838. 

f  How  frequently  the  writings  of  Aristotle  furnished  the  source  of  the  thonghts 
of  Dante  is  traced  in  the  commentary  of  Tommaseo.  Venez.  1837.  *'The 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  says  Dante,  now  holds  as  it  were  the  government  of  the 
whole  world  in  matters  of  doctrine,  so  that  it  may  be  termed  Catholic  Opinion." 
Convito.     Opere  Minori,  torn.  II.  p.  369,  ed.  Fir.  1835-40. 

X  In  the  R^vue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Aoiit,  1836. 

$  To  the  list  may  be  added  a  writer  assuming  the  name  "  Philalethes/'  in  whom 
is  generally  recognised  a  member  of  a  reigning  houae^— Prince  John,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
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wrote,  subsequently  to  his  passing  the  ^'  mezzo  cammin"  of  \a& 
life,  has  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  his  feelings^  opi- 
nions, and  political  conduct  in  earlier  days.  Dante  the  Guelf 
is  less  generally  known  than  Dante  the  GhibeUin.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  is  represented  to  us  as  an  exiled  noble  of  broken, 
at  last  of  desperate  fortunes — a  houseless  wanderer,  too  proud 
occasionally  even  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  those  to  whose 
bounty  he  was  compelled  to  appeal,  and  feeding  his  lofty  aspira- 
tions by  contemplating  the  mysteries  of  another  world.  In  the 
former  character  he  appears  before  us  not  merely  as  the  political 
partisan,  but  as  the  lover,  the  husband,  and  the  poet  in  the 
morning  of  his  reputation ;  he  lays  a  strong  claim  to  our  admira- 
tion as  a  patriot  struggling  resolutely,  although  unsuecessfidly, 
for  the  interests  of  his  country  ;  he  engages  our  sjrmpathy  for  the 
unhappy  event  of  his  first  attachment,  and,  for  the  marriage  by 
which  he  became  connected  with  a  family,  afterwards  his  bitterest 
political  opponents.  Such  \a  Dante  the  Guelf,  the  Dante  of  the 
"  Vita  Nuova,"  and  of  the  recently  restored  fresco  by  Oiotto. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  Poet  at 
different  periods  of  his  career,  based  upon  the  various  documents 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  recent  mediseval  anti- 
quarians, must  lead  all  who  are  not  biassed  by  the  splendour  of 
his  poetry  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  his  fiiBt  political  opinions,  he 
was  a  better  citizen  and  more  amiable  man  than  when,  impdled 
by  his  resentment  against  individuals,  and  his  despair  of  any  JBSt 
commutation  of  his  sentence,  he  embraced  a  policy  which  sacri- 
ficed the  cause  of  the  national  independence  of  Italy.  *'  The 
biographer,"  says  Balbo,  "  who  attempts  to  write  the  life  of  an 
individual,  as  in  every  respect  blameless,  ought  to  select  his  sub- 
ject from  the  Angelic  Choir,  or  at  least  to  sin^e  out  one  of  those 
rare  beings,  at  once  pure,  humble  and  angelic,  whose  very  virtues 
impel  them  to  witharaw  from  the  popmar  gaze.  Of  these  the 
public  know  little  or  nothing.  Such  perhaps  was  Beatrice,  but 
such  certainly  was  not  her  lover — still  less  after  her  loss." 

To  form  any  satisfactory  notion  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Dante  the  Guelf  it  is  necessary  to  regard  him  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  events 
which  occurred  during  his  early  life.  The  families  of  the  Lisei 
and  the  Alighieri  were  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  who 
claimed  an  ancient  Roman  descent.  In  the  civil  dissensions 
which  took  place  during  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  of  which 
so  interesting  a  description  has  been  handed  down  in  the  pages 
of  the  eariier  chroniclers,  the  two  branches  would  appear  to 
have  embraced  opposite  sides.  The  Lisei  alone  are  mentioned 
•by  Malieqpina*    (the  earliest  florentiae  historian) >  and  may, 

*  Stone  Fior*  c.  100. 
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tii^refore,  be  regarded  as  the  more  prosperous  and  powerflil 
branch.  They  espoused  the  Ghibellin — their  kinsmen,  the  Ali- 
ghieri,  the  Guelf  canse.  All  the  biographers  of  Dante  agree  in 
attributing  the  sentiments  of  the  Guelf  party  to  his  immediate 
ancestors.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  testimony  to  the  fact.* 
Accordingly,  we  find  them  now  in  banishment,  now  restored  to 
their  country ;  in  short,  encountering  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  party.  From  Leonardo  Aretin,"f 
we  learn  that  Dante,  having  lost  his  father  in  his  youth,  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
men  of  his  time,  the  Guelf  Brunette  Latini,  who  had  nimself 
endured  the  pains  of  exile,  and  shared  the  misfortunes  of  the 
political  faction  to  which  he  had  allied  himself.  The  aflection  of 
the  pupil  for  his  preceptor  is  clearly  avowed  in  a  very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Inferno,  which  describes  their  interview,  and 
proves  that  not  even  the  natural  horror  of  the  odious  vice  for 
vrhich  he  is  represented  as  punished,  could  deter  the  Poet  from 
evincing  his  i^ectionate  remembrance  of  the  man. 

"  Che  'n  la  mente  m*  e  fitta  e  ancor  m'  accora 
La  cara  e  buona  imagine  paterna 
Di  voi  Del  mondo,  quando  ad  era  ad  ora 
M'insegnavate  come  ruom  s'etema !" — In/em.  XV.  28. 

**  for  in  my  mind 

Is  fixed,  and  now  strikes  full  upon  my  heart 
The  dear,  benign,  paternal  image,  such 
As  thine  was,  when  so  lately  thou  didst  teach  me 
The  way  for  man  to  win  eternity."— Carey. 

Subsequ^itly  to  1266,  when  the  Ghibellins,  in  one  of  the  revo- 
lutions common  at  that  period,  were  again  compelled  to  give 
place  in  Florence  to  their  victorious  opponents,  Brunette  Latini 
held  under  the  Guelf  government  the  office  afterwards  rendered 
illustrious  b^  Pog^o  and  Macchiavelli,  that  of  Secretary,  or 
Notary,  as  it  was  then  termed,  of  the  Republic.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  this  man,  whose  qualities  as  a  stateman  are  eulogised 
by  the  historian  Yil]ani,:|:  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  poli- 
tical sentiments  in  which  Dante  was  bred,  would  be  strengthened 
Bsii  confirmed.  "  And  thus,"  says  Balbo,§  *'  with  his  father, 
his  family,  and  his  first  preceptor,  all  Guelis,  dwelling  in  a  city 
which  had  long  been  attached  to  that  party,  and  which  was  at 
that  very  epoch,  more  especially  and  exclusively  devoted  to  it, — at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  Guelfs  were  at  their  greatest  height  of 

•  Inf.  X.  46-48.  t  Bdiz.  Min.  V.  p.  50. 

t  Marat  Remm  Ital.  Script.  XIII.  pp.  204,  852. 
$  Baibo,  Yite  di  Dante,  torn.  II.  p.  47. 
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grandeur  and  prosperity, — ^the  early  impressions  of  Dante  must 
certainly  have  been  entirely  Guelf ;  although,  perhaps,  even  at 
that  early  period,  tempered  in  his  generous  mind,  and  mode- 
rated from  all  the  excesses  of  that  party."'  But  influences  of  a 
more  potent  and  stirring  description  had  still  to  confirm  the 
youthful  bias,  and  to  mould  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  annals  of  Florence  have  furnished  a  favourite  subject  of 
contemplation  to  three  men*  of  different  ages  and  countries,  of 
commanding  abiUties,  and  of  various  attainments.  The  states- 
man, the  historian,  the  orator,  have  all  turned  to  this  fruitful 
source  of  instruction.  And,  indeed,  the  subject  presents  political 
attractions  of  no  common  description.  But  the  historical  and 
satirical  poem  of  the  **  Divine  Comedy,"  so  pregnant  with  allusions 
to  contemporary  events,  has  encircled  the  annals  of  the  city  with 
such  a  literary  interest,  that  many  have  made  them  their  study, 
in  other  respects  little  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  long, 
and,  in  some  instances,  perplexed  inquiry  into  the  constitutional 
revolutions  of  a  Republic,  according  to  Dante,  as  frequent  as 
those  of  the  moon.  His  own  age,  and  that  which  immediately 
followed,  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  period  of  the 
greatest  political  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Florence.f  It 
has  been  sometimes,  but  without  due  reason,  referred  to  a  later 
date.      "  Some   of  its  citizens  were  wealthier  than    reigning 

f)rinces ;  two  of  its  banking-houses  lent  to  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
and,:{:  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  millions  sterling.  Its  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  that  of  the  King  of  Arragon, 
and  that  of  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth  three  centuries  later.'^^ 
Many  of  the  great  works  which  now  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  were  commenced,  and  some  completed,  at  that 
epoch ;  amongst  others,  the  exquisite  Campanile  by  Giotto,  the 
magnificent  Cathedral,  and  principal  churches.  Dante  speaks  of 
"the  pride  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  by  the  sudden 
influx  of  wealth,  the  "  subiti  guadagni ;"  but  no  body  of  men  ever 
accorded  a  more  liberal  aid  to  the  Arts^  or  made  a  more  generous 
use  of  their  wealth,  than  did  the  Florentine  merchants  of  that 

*  Macchiavelli,  Gibbon,  Thiers.  The  latter  is  understood  to  have  been  many 
years  engaged  upon  a  History  of  Florence.  Gibbon,  at  one  period,  designed  to  em- 
ploy his  masterly  pen  upon  tJiat  subject,  and  only  abandoned  it  for  the  work  which 
has  constituted  him  the  greatest  historian  of  modem  times. 

f  It  has  been  proved  by  Baron  Rumohr,  from  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  that  hamlets  in  the  Florentine  territory,  which  now  consist  only 
of  three  or  four  farms,  were,  in  the  13th  century,  villages  containing  twenty  fami- 
lies of  hereditary  tenants. 

X  The  English  King  was  readier  with  his  sword  than  his  payments  ;  an  expostu- 
latory  letter  from  the  Priors  of  the  Republic  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cott.  MSS.  Nero.  B.  VII.  Art.  8. 

$  Pecchio,  Storia  deir  Economia  Pubblica  in  Italia,  ediz.  second,  p.  14. 
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age.  In  1294,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  public  magistracy,  for 
the  erection  of  the  Duomo  ^^upon  such  a  scale  of  lofty  and 
sumptuous  magnificence,  as  to  leave  it  impossible  for  human  in- 
dustry or  power  to  invent  any  thing  grander  or  more  beautiful ;"" 
and  the  genius  of  Amolpho,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted, 
was  stimulated  by  the  intimation  that  the  State  had  determined 
that  its  contracts  ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  unless  with  the 
view  of  making  the  effect  correspond  with  the  conception,  "  che 
vien  fatto  grandissimo  perche  composto  dall*  animo  di  pifi  citta- 
dini  uniti  insieme  in  un  sol  volere."  *  Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence  must  be  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  materials  are  of  costliest 
description ;  its  dome  second  to  that  of  the  Pantheon  alone  in 
diameter. 

To  form  any  clear  or  satisfactory  notion  of  the  private  or 
public  life  of  a  citizen  of  a  turbulent  Italian  Republic  of  the  middle 
ages,  rent  by  internal  disturbances,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves 
not  merely  its  actual  condition  and  political  interests,  but  those 
other  important  influences  arising  from  the  friendship  or  alliances, 
the  animosities  or  rivalries,  of  families,  and  more  especially  of 
those  dwelling  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  Alighieri  re- 
sided close  to  the  Church  San  Alartino  del  Vescovo,  and  in  their 
inunediate  vicinity  dwelt  three  families,  destined  to  exercise  pe- 
culiar influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  young  Dante.  These 
were  the  Portinari,  the  Donati,  and  the  Cerchi ;  from  the  first 
he  chose  his  love,  from  the  second  his  wife,  from  the  third  his 
political  associates. 

Although  the  name  of  Folco  Portinari  cannot  be  tracedf  as  an 
historical  one  in  the  annals  of  Florence,  he  is  commemorated 
by  all  the  biographers  of  Dante,  and  has  deserved  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  countrymen,  as  the  founder  of  the  magnificent 
Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  By  his  wife.  Cilia  Caponsacchi, 
he  had  a  daughter,  Beatrice,  the  child  and  woman  of  the  '^  Vita 

•  The  language  of  exaggeration  is,  it  ii  true,  easentiaUy  that  of  a  democracy. 
'*  The  Americaos/'  lays  Mr.  Tyler,  '*  have  a  goTemment,  the  itrongeit  in  ike 
wmrldf  hecanse  emanating  from  the  popular  will,  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  affectiona 
of  a  great  and  free  people."— Afeatfljre  of  the  President  qf  the  U,  S.  1842.  But  he 
never  would  have  haxarded  the  expression  without  a  strong  conviction  of  the  ex- 
traordinary resources  of  his  counter. 

t  According  to  Fontani,  (Viaggio  Pittorico  della  Toscana,  tome  I.  p.  245,  ediz. 
2nd,)  Folco  di  Ricovero  Portinari,  father  of  Beatrice,  was  one  of  the  first  four 
Priors  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  which  magistracy  was  founded  in  1282 ;  but 
this  cannot  be  so— they  were  originally  only  three  in  number.  Malispina,  Storie 
FSor.  c.  231;  Cantini,  AntichitJl  Toscane,  tom.  III.  c.  1,  give  the  names,  which  com- 
prise no  member  of  the  Portinari  family.  From  the  diligent  writer  last  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  Simone  de'  Bardi,  husband  of  Beatrice,  was  a  man  of  political  weight 
at  that  period,  who  held  offices  of  importance  in  Tuscany.  Antioh.  Toscan.  tom. 
VI.  p.  163, 164. 
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Nuova,'"  the  saint  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy.'"  The  first  sight  of 
her  was  to  Dante,  as  he  himself  affirms,  the  commencement  of  a 
new  life,  Incipit  vita  nova.*  The  narrative  of  Boccaccio  reoals 
to  us  the  youthful  attachments  of  Rousseau  and  Byron. 

Beatrice  had  barely  completed  her  eighth,  Dante  was  in  his 
ninth  year.  They  met  in  her  father's  house,  at  a  festivity  in 
celebration  of  the  commencement  of  Spring.  After  detailing  her 
graceful  demeanour,  her  maiden  beauty  and  modesty,  in  one  of 
those  exquisite  descriptions  which  Boccaccio,  best  perhaps  of  all 
writers,  knows  how  to  handle,  he  concludes  by  telling  us,  "  that 
child  as  Dante  then  was,  he  received  her  image  into  his  heart 
with  such  intense  emotion,  that  from  that  time  thenceforth  he 
never  parted  with  it  to  his  dying  day." 

"  She  appeared  before  me,''  says  Dante,  "  clad  in  a  dress," 
d'un  nobilissimo  colore  umile  ed  onesto  sanguigno,  "  with  such  a 
band  and  ornaments  as  were  becoming  at  her  years.  At  her 
sight,  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity,  the  spirit  of  life  which  dwells  in 
the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart  began  to  tremble  so 
violently,  as  to  render  even  the  minutest  pulsations  horribly  per- 
ceptible." Some  days  afterwards  he  again  meets  Beatrice  ac- 
companied by  two  ladies  of  elder  years.  She  was  clad  in  a  dros 
of  exquisite  whiteness  ;  she  for  the  first  time  courteously  accosts 
him ;  he  describes  his  timidity,  and  the  intoxicating  effect  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  her  address.  Having  withdrawn  to  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber,  he  dwells  upon  the  incident  which  had 
just  occurred  :  at  last  he  is  overtaken  by  a  sweet  sleep,  when  a 
marvellous  vision  appears  to  him,  "the  vision  of  the  burning 
heart," — ^to  which  he  afterwards  gives  a  poetical  form  in  a  son- 
net, periiaps  the  earliest  composition  of  his  extant. 

Without  reference  to  that  enduring  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  love,  furnished  by  Dante  in  his  great  poem,  there  are 
many  passages  in  his  Canzoniere,  which  present  such  a  portrait 
of  female  excellence  and  purity,  as  would  be  calculated  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  unreasonable  aspirations  of  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
mind  and  most  ardent  imagination. 

"  Ella  ^  quanto  ben  puo  far  natura, 
Per  esempio  di  lei  beltA  si  prova." 

"  Nature's  masterpiece, 
The  test  and  mould  of  beauty.*' 
Again — 

"  Graziosa  a  vederla, 
£  disdegnpsa,  dove  si  convene ; 

*  Fratioelli,  however,  and  other  writers,  giwe  a  different  sense  to  the  words  vita 
nova,  which  according  to  them  means  the  period  of  youth. 
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Umile,  Tergognosa  e  temperata, 
£  seinpre  a  veriii  grata, 
Intra'  suoi  be'  costumi  un  atto  regna, 
Che  d'ogoi  reverenia  la  fa  degna."* 
**  Grace  is  in  every  look, 
And  indignation  if  offence  provoke  ; 
Meek,  nxKlest,  temperate  and  calm ; 
To  virtue  ever  dear ; 

0*er  all  her  noble  manners  reigns  a  charm 
Which  universal  reverence  inspires." 

From  acme  partioukrs  detailed  in  a  eubaequent  part  of  the 
^'  Vita  Nuova,"  which  will  be  preBently  alluded  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Poet  had  occasion  to  verify  the  trait  mentioned  in  the 
second  line  of  the  last  extract.  From  what  he  affirms  in  the  '^  Vita 
Nuova,"  it  appears  that  he  was  conscious  how  much  her  sentle 
influence  had  effected  in  softening  the  harsher  features  of  his  own 
charact^.  *^  As  soon/'  says  he,  ^'as  she  appeared,  a  sudden  flame 
of  charity  was  kindled  within  me ;  I  pardcmed  all  men,  and  no 
kmger  reeognized  any  enemies."  Such  was  Beatrice,  as  she  has 
been  hand^  down  to  us  in  the  verses  of  her  lover :  but  their 
destinies  were  not  to  be  muted,  and  the  heroine  of  the  '^  Vita 
Nuova,"  became  the  wedded  vvife  of  a  Guelf  cavalier,  Meeser 
Smnme  de'  Bardi.f  And  yet  Dante  never  ceased  to  eherish  the 
remembrance  of  his  youthful  attachment. 

*'  The  tie  which  binds  the  first  endures  the  last." 

He  sang  her  praises  when  living,  her  apotheosis  when  dead. 
Censure  is  disarmed  by  the  undeniable  purity  of  his  aflfection, 
attested  at  once  by  the  voice  of  tradition,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  great  poem  and  other  writin^^  and  by  tne  positive  assertion 
of  Boccaccio-i  In  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  Dante  says  that  Beatrice 
was  of  such  ^^  eminent  virtue,  that  upon  no  occasion   did  she 

*  Canzoniere,  p.  226,  Lyell's  ed.  Fraticelli  doubts  this  being  the  compositioii 
of  Dante. 

t  The  (met  is  prored  by  the  will  of  her  fkther,  dtad  by  Pelle  (Menorie  per  ser* 
▼ire  alia  YiU  di  Dante,  p.  76.)  It  bean  date  January  15,  1287.  **  Item  D.  Bid 
filis  suae  et  uxori  D.  Simonis  de  Bardis  reliquit  lib.  quatuor." 

X  Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  bow  men  of  empasdoned  temperaments,  but 
other  wise  of  widely  different  modes  of  thought,  approach  each  other  in  Ibrms  of 
expression,  when  they  touch  upon  the  subject  of  Iotc,  may  contrast  tbe  '*  Vita 
Nuova  "  with  the  private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  written  by  himself,  and 
recently  published  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
beth,  passion  is  made  to  speak  occasionally  the  language  of  allegory,  but,  as  may  be 
expected,  it  prerails  more  in  the  page  of  the  lover  than  of  the  husband.  The  fame 
of  Beatrice  Portinari  and  of  Lady  Venetia  Stanley  has  been  dilfereBtly  dealt  with  by 
the  voiee  of  their  coontrymen.  Bcnvenuto  d  Imok  says,  that  the  former  was 
*'  mire  pulchritudinis  sed  majoris  honestatis  } ''  whereas,  according  to  Ciarendon, 
the  latter  was  a  lady  of  *'  extraordinary  beauty,  and  of  as  extvaordinary  reputation." 
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ever  suffer  me  to  be  swayed  by  my  passion,  so  as  to  slight  the 
faithful  counsel  of  the  reason  m  those  matters  in  which  it  was 
profitable  to  listen  to  its  admonition."*  From  the  same  book  it 
appears  that  she  subsequently  refused  the  customary  salutation, 
and  avoided  him  in  society :  that  he  was  not  present  at  her  death 
is  also  certain. 

The  loss  of  her  father,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1289,  was 
bitterly  deplored  by  Beatrice,  and  Dante  accounts  for  it  by  the 
remark,  ^'  Questa  donna  fosse  in  altissimo  grado  di  bontit^ — a 
saint  on  earth.  His  sympathy  for  her  sufferings  seriously  im- 
pairs his  own  health,-|"  and  he  becomes  dangerously  ill.  "  On  the 
ninth  day,  being  in  intolerable  pain,  an  idea  struck  me,  which  was 
of  my  lady.  After  being  some  time  occupied  with  this  subject, 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  my  own  precarious  existence ;  and  con- 
sidering of  how  brief  a  duration  it  was  even  in  health,  I  began 
inwardly  to  deplore  my  miserable  estate.  In  an  agony  of  sorrow 
I  said  to  myself,  "  It  cannot  but  be  that  gentlest  Beatrice  must 
sometime  die."  This  idea,  prompted  by  the  tenderness  of  his 
affection,  throws  him  into  a  frenzy,  when  he  sees  in  the  heavens 
a  multitude  of  angels  singing  ^'  Hosanna  in  excelsis ; "  he  after* 
wards  imagines  that  he  beholds  Beatrice  dead,  and  that  he  wit- 
nesses the  last  offices  paid  to  her  remains.  The  illusion  under 
which  he  was  labouring  was  so  intense,  that  he  utters  audibly, 
with  profound  emotion,  "  O,  fairest  spirit,  how  blessed  he  who 
beholds  thee ! "  The  exclamation  is  overheard,  but  not  under- 
stood ;  and  a  lady  who  is  tending  him  in  his  sickness,  supposed 
to  be  his  sister  of  the  whole  or  half-blood,  and  by  himself  de- 
scribed as  one  united  to  him  in  the  nearest  bond  of  consan- 
guinity, is  induced  to  leave  the  room  by  her  companions,  who 
lancy  him  to  be  suffering  in  his  sleep  from  the  agony  of  his 
malady.  They  accost  him  thus : — "  Awake,  and  be  comforted :  '*'' 
he  awakes  with  the  word  '' Beatrice"  on  his  lips,  but  his  voice  so 
broken  by  his  emotions  that  nothing  is  articulated.  He  then 
relates  to  them  his  dream,  suppressing,  however,  the  name  of  its 
object.  The  death  of  Beatrice  occurred  on  the  9th  of  June,  1290. 
She  was  then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  it  would  seem  in  the 
third  of  her  marriage.  The  event  is  thus  detailed  in  the  "  Vita 
Nuova:"" — "How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of 
people  !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  that  was  great  amongst 
the  nations !  I  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  this  canzone 
after  having  completed  the  sonnet,   when  the   Lord  of  that 

*  "  TotUvia  era  di  si  nobilitsiina  Tirti^l  che  nulla  Tolta  toffene  che  amore  mi 
regesse  senxa  U  fedele  coniiglio  della  ragione  in  quelle  cose  la  ove  tal  consiglio  fosse 
ntile  a  ndirc." — VitaNuovCf  p.  4. 

t  Vita  Nuora,  p.  39. 
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gentlest  creature,  the  Sovereign  Lord,  I  mean,  of  RighteoosneaB, 
summoned  that  noble  being  to  serve  him  in  glory,  under  the 
banner  of  the  blessed  Queen,  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  had 
been  ever  held  in  highest  reverence  on  the  lips  of  the  sainted 
Beatrice.''*  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the 
reader  the  just  indignation  with  which  the  biographer  Balbo 
visits  the  allegorical  mterpreters  of  the  reality  of  the  narrative. 
*^  Barbarous,"  says  he,  '^  are  those  writers  who,  in  the  abruptness 
of  this  passage,  in  the  citation  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
very  resignation  yet  agony  implied  in  the  exclamation,  ^  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  Righteousness ! '  in  the  delicate  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  name  familiarly  appealed  to  by  his 
lady  when  living, — a  trait  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have 
imagined, — cannot  discern  indubitable  proofs  of  a  real  passion."-|" 
*'  It  is,"  says  Foscolo,J  "a  fatal  consequence  of  a  deserved  cele- 
brity in  one  department  of  literature,  tnat  the  author  is  regarded 
as  incapable  of  attaining  excellence  in  any  other."  Boccaccio's 
lame  as  a  novelist  injured  his  credit  as  a  biographer;  and 
lUthough  his  near  proximity  to  the  time  of  Dante  entitled  his 
testimony  to  superior  weight,  the  reality  of  Dante's  attachment 
to  Beatrice,  based  upon  the  general  tradition,  the  indirect  testi- 
mony of  collateral  circumstances,  and  the  plain  confession  of  the 
Poet  himself,  was  fancifully  explained  away  by  the  historian 
Leonardo  Aretino;  and  his  interpretation  came  finally  to  be 
believed  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  his  subsequent  commen- 
tators. It  has  been  revived,  and  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  specious  of  the  hardy  theories  propounded  by  Rossetti ;  but 
i«*o  can  read  the  concluding  cantos  of  the  "  Purgatorio,"  which, 
in  one  continuous  flow  of  melody,  and  in  verses  of  incomparable 
beauty,  describe  the  interview  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  other 
world,  and  not  recognize,  in  the  latter,  the  glorified  object  of  an 
earthly  affection,  the  beatified  spirit  which  controlled  '^  Le  beUe 
membra  che  son  terra  sparte." 

Dante  affirms  in  his  "  Vita  Nuova,''  that  he  composed  a  Serven- 
tese,  that  is  to  say,  a  Poem  in  the  Terza  Rima,  in  praise  of  sixty 
beautiful  ladies  of  Florence ;  of  these  the  ninth,  he  tells  us,  was 
Beatrice,  the  thirtieth  the  wife  of  Lapo  Gianni.  "  Who,"  says 
Dionisi,§  ^^  can  credit  that  of  this  number  Beatrice  alone  represented 

*  Vita  NaoTa»  p.  53. 

t  Balbo,  Vita  di  Dante,  p.  139. 

i  La  Commedia  iUostrata  da  Ugo  Foscolo.  London,  1842,  toI.  I.  p.  46. 
We  cannot  bat  regret  tbe  terms  in  which  this  distingnished  writer  occasionally  ex- 
presses himself  when  speaking  of  some  of  the  most  deserring  names  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country ;  for  instance,  Tiraboschi  and  Metastasio. 

§  Aoedd.  II.  p.  43. 
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an  art,  science,  or  metaphysical  abstraotion? "  Eclectidam  is  often 
aa  profitable  in  critidsm  as  in  philosophy.  With  req»eot  to  the  real 
existence  of  Beatrice,  the  difficulty  ceases,  if  we  assent  to  the 
ccmchision  that  the  affection  felt  during  his  youth  by  a  poet  of 
ardent  imagination,  and  a  highly  religious  temperament,  for  a 
maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  surpasnng  purity  of  chamot^, 
settled  at  her  death  into  an  enthusiastic  veneration  of  her  virtuee; 
in  the  language  of  the  &ther,  St.  Augustin,  through  wh<Mn  the 
sdbolars  of  that  age  imbibed  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Dante  learnt 
"  amare  in  creatura  creatorem  et  in  factura  factorem."  * 

With  respect  to  Dante's  sufaeequ^it  relaticms  with  the  P(»ii- 
nari,  it  is  worthy  notice  that  the  '^  descendentes  de  domo  de 
EHiseis  et  de  domo  de  Portinariis^  and  Dante  Alighieri  are  named 
together  in  the  list  of  exiles  excepted  out  of  the  amnesty,  Sept. 
6,  1311.i-  Several  individuals  bearing  the  name  Folcho  Porti- 
nari  appear  on  the  roll  of  the  Cavalieri  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephm 
of  Tuscany. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  this  important  era  in  the  life  of 
Dante,  an  ev^it,  recorded  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  occurred.  He  was 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  his  lineaments  and  demeanour  those 
which  have  been  restored  to  us  in  the  fresco  of  Giotto,  recently 
brouffht  to  light.  At  this  period  he  presents  himself  as  a  young 
man  highly  Sstinguished  by  all  the  current  accomplishments  and 
erudition  of  the  age,  (he  had  passed  through  the  two  courses,  the 
Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium,)  the  friend  of  the  best  poets  of  the 
day,  of  Guide  Cavalctmti  and  Cino  da  Pistoja,  of  the  painter 
Giotto,  of  the  musician  Casella,  the  intimate  associate  of  men  of 
elegant  and  refined  taste :  he  had  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  for  his  services  rendered  as  a  Guelf  in  the  bloody  field 
of  Campaldino,  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  the  author  of  the 
most  graceful  poems  then  known  in  the  popular  language,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  gentler  sex  by  the  story  of  his  ardent 
though  unfortunate  attachment.  Speaking  of  Dante  at  this 
early  period,  Beatrice  says, — 


*  Consult  the  dissertation  of  Fraticelli  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  ''  Vita  KuoTa," 
Opere  Minori.  Firenze,  1839-40.  ''  Yirgile  figure  la  raison  non  <^clair^e  par  la  r^v^- 
lation,  mais  c'est  aussi  le  po^te  Latin  que  le  moyen  age  a  r^T^r^  comme  un  grand 
sage.  Beatrix  repr^sente  la  science  des  choses  cUvines,  mais  c'est  Beatrix  Portinari 
dont  la  chaste  beauts  avoit  fait  sur  Dante  d^  sa  premiere  jeunesse  une  impression 
profonde.  Q'y  a-t-il  de  si  inconc^Table  dans  cette  combinaison  ?''  These  are  the 
words  of  M.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  R^vue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1836,  p.  400»  toa.  VII. 
quatriime  s^e. 

t  Delizie  degl'  emditi  Toscani,  torn.  V.  p.  74  ;  Oiano  della  Bella  is  also  named. 
See  also  torn.  IV.  p.  129|  where  mention  is  made  of  Ricoreras  fil.  quoad.  Folofai 
Portinari  Camerarius  Caraerts  Florentiie,  1299.  He  must  hare  been  the  brother  of 
Beatrice. 
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''  Questi  fu  tal  ncUa  sua  vita  novella 
Yirtualmeote,  ch'  ogni  abito  destro 
Fatto  averebbe  in  lui  mlrabil  pruova/* 

Purg.  XXX.  115. 
One  day  an  event  occurs  like  that  which  rave  rise  to  the  fatal 
feod  between  the  BuondelmonU  and  the  L  berti,  so  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  Florentine  history.    In  passing  through  the  streets 
of  Florence,  Dante  beholds  at  a  window  a  young  gentlewoman  of 
great  beauty,  who  i^pearo  to  regard  him  with  an  expression  of 
pity, — conduct  which  she  repeats  upon  subsequent  occasions.  Her 
countenance,  pale,  it  might  be  with  love,  ^^  quasi  d'  amore,"  re- 
minds him  of  the  habitual  look  of  his  Beatrice.     The  reminiscence 
which  she  suggests  begets  interest,  interest  inspires  sympathy, 
and  sympathy  affection.     At  last  he  can  hardly  tear  himself  from 
her  side.     It  is  evident  that  again  he  has  become  attached :  itfi 
object  is  styled  in  the  "  Vita  ISiuova,^  the  "  donna  consolatrice," 
whom  with  Balbo  we  would  willin^y  beUeve  to  be  no  other  person 
than  Gemma  de'  Donati,  subsequently  his  wife.     But  not  to  enter 
upon  this  debateable  ground  of  controversy,  suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  if  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  his  wife  could  have  been 
no  way  deceived  by  him,  but  must  have  been  aware  that  she  had 
wedded  one  whose  heart  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  buried 
Beatrice.     Their  youngest  child  and  only  daughter  was  also 
named  Beatrice,  a  strikmg  proof  that  the  purity  of  Dante's  first 
attachment  was  admitted  and  appreciated  by  his  wife. 

The  disposition  to  sympathise  with  and  exaggerate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  men  of  lofty  genius,  has,  it  is  probable,  invested  many 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  Dante  with  a  false  and  deceptive 
character  ;  there  is  not  one  where  the  conclusions  drawn  appear 
less  based  upon  facts  than  those  which  refer  to  his  wedded  life. 

In  the  year  1293,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  Alidiieri,  then  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  was  induced 
l^  his  friend  to  enter  the  married  state.  A  suitable,  perhaps  an 
ambitious  match,  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  a  lady  of  one 
of  the  principal  famiUes,  inferior  to  his  only  in  the  single  circum- 
stance of  antiquity,  but  superior  in  all  those  other  particulars 
which  usually  recommend  a  marriage  of  prudence.  Of  Gemma 
de'  Donati  Uttle  is  known,  but  the  fact  of  her  marriage  with 
Dante ;  her  having,  previously  to  his  banishment,  borne  to  him 
seven  children ;  and  her  stay  in  Florence,  after  his  departure,  with 
her  young  family ;  which,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Boccaccio, 
she  brought  up  with  ereat  prudence  and  good  management  upon 
the  slender  means  claimed  as  her  dower  out  of  her  husband^s 
possessions,  and  on  that  ground  rescued  from  the  general  confis- 
cation which  swept  away  his  property.     There  is  no  evidence  of 
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their  having  lived  together,  or  even  met,  after  his  exile ;  nor  is  it 
known  when  she  died,  although  undoubtedly  she  survived  her 
husband.  It  has  been  frequently  noted,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
works  of  Dante  is  any  express  mention  made  of  his  wife ;  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  did  not  share  his  banishment,  these 
two  circumstances  have  led  many  to  affirm  that  Dante  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  marriage,  and  that  his  wife  entertained  little  or 
no  affection  for  him, — inferences  which  recent  writers  have  resisted 
with  great  force  of  reasoning,  and  critical  acumen.  Boccaccio, 
after  alluding  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  married  state,  proceeds 
thus  : — "  Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Dante  had  to  en- 
counter them,  for  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  such  was  the 
case ;  but  true  it  is,  whatever  the  cause,  that  after  he  had  once 
separated  from  her  who  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  consolation 
in  affliction,  neither  would  he  go  where  he  was  likely  to  encounter 
her,  nor  would  he  ever  permit  her  to  come  to  him, — and  this,  not- 
withstanding she  had  borne  to  him  many  children.  Let  not  any 
one  therefore  conclude,  from  what  I  have  here  said,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  marry :  on  the  contrary,  I  regard  it  as  a  highly 
laudable  act,  although  not  for  every  one.  Wise  men  should 
leave  wedlock  to  the  rich,  to  princes,  and  to  labourers,  and  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  best  spouse  of  all,  philosophy."  In 
commenting  on  this  passage,  Foscolo  cites  Montaigne,  who 
affirmed  that  he  would  not  marry  "  sagesse  elle-mfime."  "  J'eusse 
fuy  de  Tespouser  si  elle  m'eust  voulu  :" 

**  Est  mihi  dulce  magis  resolute  vivere  colic.'** 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  of  Boccaccio,  that  Dant«  would 
never  allow  his  wife  to  share  his  exile,  the  fact  may  be  undeniable, 
and  yet  rather  a  proof  of  disinterested  affection  than  of  any  want 
of  it  on  his  part.  At  first  he  might  fail  to  summon  her  to  him, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  speedily  rejoining  her  in  his  native 
city ;  he  might,  taught  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  factions,  cherish 
the  expectation  that  something  might  occur  to  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  sentiment  in  his  favour,  or  even  to  occasion  his  restora- 
tion by  force.  What  had  he  to  offer  her ! — the  lot  of  a  proud  and 
banished  noble,  of  fortunes  always  precarious,  and  at  last  despe- 
rate. If  the  bitterness  of  his  destinies  once  wrung  from  his 
haughty  feelings  the  admission  implied  in  the 

**  Tu  proverai,  si  come  sa  di  sale 
II  pane  di  altrui,  e  come  k  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  *1  salir  per  V  altrui  scale ;" 

Parad.  XVII.  58. 

*  Essais,  liv.  III.  chap.  De  TUtile  et  de  THonneste. 
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**  Thou  shall  by  trial  know  what  bitter  fare 
Is  bread  of  oUiers,  and  the  way  how  hard 
That  leadeth  up  and  down  another's  stair  ;** 

WaiOHT. 

what  an  aggravation  of  his  misery,  had  his  wife  and  children 
been  the  companions  of  his  sad  wanderings, — ^the  associates  in  his 
humiliating  visits !  Conceive  the  exiled  noble  attended  on  these 
occasions  by  his  wife  and  seven  children,  the  youngest,  the  latest 
daughter  of  his  affections,  the  infant  Beatrice,  a  child  yet  in 
arms !  The  frequency  of  his  changes  of  domicile,  in  Romagna, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Luni^pana,  as  well  as  in  Tuscany,  have 
been  well  ascertained ;  it  is  credibly  asserted  that  he  visited 
Paris,  as^  according  to  some,  he  did  even  London  and  Oxford. 
Had  Gemma  Donati  absented  herself  from  Florence,  where  she 
was,  according  to  the  account  of  Boccaccio,  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  her  young  family  with  toil  to  which  she  had  not 
been  bred,  "  con  disusata  industria,"  in  all  probability  even  the 
slender  stock  which  she  had  contrived  with  difficulty  to  save  from 
the  wreck  of  her  husband  s  fortune  would  have  been  lost;  her  own 
family,  his  personal  enemies,  incensed;  and  the  wretchedness  of 
her  husbanas  situation  aggravated.  Perhaps,  in  a  city  torn  by 
contending  factions  and  harassed  by  hourly  broils,  her  woman  s 
heart  was  sorely  tried  between  rival  parties  and  houses,  influenced 
on  the  one  hand  by  her  sisterly  and  filial  affections,  by  the 
strength  of  the  prejudices  in  which  she  was  bom — and  on  the 
other,  hj  the  tender  emotions  of  the  mother  and  the  wife.*  And 
Dante,  m  his  appreciation  of  the  struggle  which  was  taking  place, 
may  have  himself  confirmed  her  in  the  resolution  of  abiding  in 
the  midst  of  her  relatives,  and  near  those  branches  of  his  own 
family  who  were  not  involved  in  his  sentence.  Why  may  not  the 
full  consciousness  of  her  excellences  have  suggested  the  words 
which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Cacciaguida,  who  foretels  his 
exile,  and  proceeds  thus  ? — 

''  Tu  lascierai  ogni  cosa  diletta 
Pii!i  caramente,  e  questo  k  quelle  strale 
Che  r  arco  delV  esilio  pria  saetta/* 

Parad.  XVII,  55. 

"  Thou  shalt  depart,  and  from  each  pleasant  thing 
Beloved  with  most  affection  be  debarred ; 
This  arrow  first  from  Exile's  bow  shall  spring." 

Wright. 

*  "  n  est  difficik,'»  stys  M.  ArUud,  (HUt.  de  Dante,  p.  3,)  "  de  chcrcher  lea 
q^ereUea  d'an  maaTais  m^nage-Uk,  ou  en  moins  de  hoit  ans  une  femme  a  donn6 
Bept  eofana  ^  son  eponz."    Foscolo  had  made  the  same  remark. 

VOL.  m. — NO.  I.  c 
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The  precise  period  whes  his  children  jomed  lum  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is  that  ^ev  were  well  edaci^^  One  of  his  sons 
settled  in  Verona  and  died  in  Treves ;  another  is  the  author  of 
Commentaries,  still  extant,*  upon  the  ^^  Divine  Comedy;"  and  his 
daughter,  Beatrice,  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  a  monastery  in 
Ravenna.  Boccaccio  was  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  con- 
veying to  h^  a  sum  of  money  &(»n  the  Florentine  Remiblic 

But  the  other  circumstance  before  alluded  to,  that  l)ante  no- 
where mentions  his  wife  by  name,  has  also  ooeasioned  mudi  re- 
mark, and  been  tortured  into  a  proof  of  indi£krence.  That  it  is 
a  most  striking  circumstance  is  und^iiable.  C(»«o  Donaii,  her 
relative  (in  what  degree  is  not  ascertained),  was  the  first  man  at 
that  period  in  Florence, — pre-eminent  in  ability,  in  influence  and 
in  wickedness, — the  representative,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  of  the  tur- 
bulent noble  of  the  Itjuian  Republics.  He  was  re^^arded  as  one 
aiming  at  a  tyranny;  he  was  suspected  to  have  poisoned  his  first 
wife ;  he  was  known  to  have  committed  sacrilege.  The  latter 
story  is  thus  told  by  an  animymous  commraitator : — *^  Piccarda, 
sister  of  Forese  ana  of  Messer  Coiso  Donati,  and  daughter  of 
Messer  Simone,  although  a  maiden  of  excelling  beautv,  turned  her 
thoughts  to  God,  to  whom  she  made  af»rofessi<m  of  her  virginity, 
entering  with  this  view  the  monastery  of  Santa  Chiara.  H^ 
brothers  had  promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of 
Florence,  by  name  Bosellmo  della  Tosa ;  when  therefore  Messer 
Corso,  at  that  time  Podest^  of  Bologna,  heard  of  her  professi(»i, 
he  left  his  command,  proceeded  to  me  monastery,  and,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  Piccarda  herself,  of  the  sisterhood,  and  of  the 
abbess,  forcibly  carried  h^  off.  Being  constrained  against  h^ 
inclinations  to  take  Rosellino  for  her  husband,  she  immediately 
fell  ill,  life  became  irksome,  and  having  prayed  for  death,  that 
i^use  to  whom  she  had  made  her  profession  took  her  to  himself." 

And  yet  this  Corso  Donati,  so  conspicuous  by  his  vices,  is  no- 
where named  by  Dante ;  his  atrocities  are,  it  is  true,  perpetually 
alluded  to,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  principal  of 
those  sculptured  figures  whom  the  Poet  has  fixed  for  eternal 
obloquy  in  lus  breathing  gallery  of  criminals,  one  of  those  unnamed 
reprobates, 

^'  A  mal  piii  che  a  bene  usi/' 

who,  as  Dante  well  knew,  (for  he  had  himself  on  one  occasion  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Corso,)  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  £ssensions  which  distracted  his  country. 

*  Of  tbk  oommentary  FUdfo  n^ :— "  Non  irbitror  qnenqaim  recto  pane 
Dantif  opus  ocmimentiri  nifi  Petri  Tiderit  volamen  qui  nt  leB&per  ent  com  patee 
ita  qoi  meatem  teoebat  melina.''     Some,  howaver,  doubt  its  aathaatid^. 
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Bbb  brotiier  Fareee  wm  the  bosom  trisxii.  of  the  Poet,  fuid  hk 
eister  Piecarda^  of  wlioin  Forese  mys — 

*'  La  mia  sorella  che  tra  bella  e  buona 
Non  80  qual  fosse  pt^ ;" 

Pvrgat.  XXIV.  13. 

**  My  sister,  she  for  whom 
Twixt  beautiful  and  good,  I  cannot  say 
Which  name  was  fitter ;" 

Caret. 

is  one  of  those  creations  of  excelling  sweetness  and  purity,  whose 
memory  the  Poet  has  embalmed  m  some  of  the  most  perfect 
passages  in  his  inspired  volume.  They  would  alone  justify  the 
remark  of  Lord  Byron,  that  there  is  no  tenderness  equal  to  the 
tenderness  of  Dante. 

From  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to,  Foscolo  and  Balbo 
infer  that  the  constant  omission  of  the  name  of  Corso  Donati 
may  be  referred  to  the  disinclination  of  the  Poet  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  his  wife;  still,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  the 
former  writer,  Dante  has  told  many  an  event  in  the  public  or 
private  lives  of  his  contemporaries  by  mere  allusions,  without  spe- 
cifying names. 

Foscolo,  in  his  generous  remarks  upon  the  injustice  done  to  the 
character  of  Dante's  wife  by  previous  writers,  suggested,  in  aid 
of  his  argument,  that  she  might  have  died  shortly  mer  his  exile. 
After  this  remark  had  been  acquiesced  in,  or  at  least  not  dis- 
puted, by  subsequent  writers,  we  confess  we  were  sorry  to  find 
that  it  vras  clearly  disproved  by  an  interesting  document  cited  by 
the  indefatigable  PelE,*  (a  writer  at  whom  Foscolo  sneered,  and 
whom  he  probably  never  read,)  which  establishes  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  that  Gemma  survived  her  husband,  but  was  not 
fiving  A  J).  1332.  These  facts  have,  we  believe,  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  recent  biographers. 

His  children's  names  were  Piero,  Jacopo,  Grabriello,  Aligero, 
Eliseo,  Bernardo,  and  Beatrice.  Scipio  Maffei,  in  his  "  Verona 
Ulustrata,^  has  preserved  some  memorials  of  the  branch  which 
settled  at  Verona. 

There  is  something  that  strikes  the  ima^nation  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  gi'eat  Poet  indicated  their 
family, — Dante  II.,  Dante  III., — ^as  u  their  stock  had  been  a 
royal  one.     So  they  are  still  to  be  seen  designated  on  their  tombs 

*  PdH,  Mflm^rie  per  Mirii^  alia  Vita  dl  Dante  Alighieri,  pp.  84--5,  in  note.  To 
fte  inftnunent  an  qnestioD,  dated  16th  May,  1332|  FianoeaoOi  the  brether,  and  Ptero 
and  JacopOi  the  sons  of  Dante,  are  parties ;  it  alludes  to  the  dower,  '*  Dominee 
Gemmae  vidwe^  olim  matris  dictomm  Jacobi  et  Petri,  et  nxoris  olim  diet!  Dantis, 
et  filis  olim  Domini  Manetti  de  Doaatii.'' 
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in  Verona,  where  the  dhrect  male  line  became  extinct  in  the  17th 
century ;  the  family  is  now  believed  to  be  represented  by  a  house 
styling  itself  Aligeri,  and  claiming  through  a  female. 

If  from  the  house  of  the  Donati  Dante  selected  his  wife,  he 
chose  his  political  associates  from  a  family  occupying  a  riyal 
station  to  that  with  which  he  had  thus  allied  himself.  The 
family  of  the  Cerchi,  in  point  of  wealth  and  influence,  stood  at 
that  time  highest  in  popular  favour;  but  those  advantages  were 
compensated  in  favour  of  the  Donati  by  the  greater  energy, 
accomplishments,  and  popular  recommendations  of  their  chief, 
Corso,  who  is  described  by  contemporary  historians  as  a  second 
Catiline, — ^according  to  Villani,*  the  most  prudent  and  valiant 
cavalier,  the  most  eloquent  spealcer,  the  best  man  of  business,  and 
the  most  renowned  for  daring  and  enterprise,  then  in  Italy.  The 
origin  of  Corso^s  enmity  with  the  Cerchi  is  variously  related. 
According  to  some,  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of  Vieri  de^  Cerchi,  was 
poisoned  by  her  husband  at  Treves ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
brother  being  subsequently  present  at  a  banquet  given  by  Corso, 
the  latter  caused  the  wine  to  be  first  tasted  before  it  was  handed 
to  his  guests,  upon  which  Vieri  exclaimed,  ^'  It  was  not  thus  that 
you  caused  the  cup  to  be  presented  to  my  sister."  To  this  spee^ch 
was  attributed  their  reciprocal  enmity.  Without,  however,  in- 
sisting upon  the  authenticity  of  this  story,  a  satisfactory  cause 
may  be  readily  found  in  the  character  of  the  two  men  who  were 
the  respective  leaders  of  the  ultra  and  the  moderate  Ouelfs,  and 
afterwards  of  those  factions  of  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi,  into 
which  the  former  eventually  merged.  Corso  aimed  at  a  tyranny, 
whilst  it  was  the  object  of  Vieri  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Guelf  republic.     Corso  sought  to  render  the 

S*eater  and  more  ancient  families,  whom  witn  this  view  he  stu- 
ously  courted,  the  instruments  of  his  ambition ;  whereas  Vieri 
exercised  only  that  moderate  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
middle  class,  to  which  his  character,  his  station,  and  his  wealth 
had  given  him  a  legitimate  claim. 

At  the  time  when  Dante  was  first  involved  in  the  political  dis- 
sensions of  his  country, — fixing  such  event  as  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  his  marriage,  A.D.  1292, — the  Guelf  party  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  ascendant.  Originally  it  comprised 
in  its  ranks  only  a  section  of  the  ancient  nobihty ;  but  it  had  con- 
trived, during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  to  associate  to 
itself  not  only  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wealthy  burgesses,  by 
whom  the  cause  was  regarded  as  that  of  public  tranquillity,  but 
also  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  weary  of  the  oppressions  and 


yman.  p.  369. 
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oyerbearing  conduct  of  the  old  patrician  houses,  and  attached  by 
interest  or  affection  to  their  immediate  employers,  upon  whom 
they  were  dependent  for  their  daily  support.  When,  however, 
the  faction,  compounded  of  these  heterogeneous  materials,  had 
succeeded  in  finally  overthrowing  their  opponents,  the  Ghibellins, 
Florence  soon  presented  another  instance  of  what  Macchiavelli 
regarded  as  a  necessary  proof  of  its  extraordinary  prosperity ; — 
the  successful  party  divided  itself  afresh  into  rival  factions ;  the 
one  distinguished  by  the  same  tyrannical  and  overbearing  conduct 
which  had  rendered  the  Ghibellins  so  impopular,  the  other  ad- 
hering to  those  more  moderate  principles  which  had  ensured  the 
triumph  of  their  party  when  united. 

It  is  probable  tnat  the  dissensions  which  ensued,  arose  only  out 
of  the  collision  of  party  interests,  without  any  reference  to  the 
public  good;  for  auer  repeated  demonstrations  of  popular  dis- 
content, a  revolution  occurred,  which  was  guided  to  its  com- 
pletion by  a  noble  of  ancient  family.  By  the  new  constitution 
which  he  introduced,  the  ancient  noble  families,  termed  by  con- 
temporary historians  ^'  i  grandi,"^  and  explained  to  include  those 
only  which  had  ever  been  illustrated  by  the  order  of  Knighthood, 
were  all  placed  under  a  severe  system  of  civil  restrictions;  their 
names  were  entered  upon  a  roll  called  the  Ordinances  of  Justice; 
the  immediate  effect  being  that  they  lost  all  political  rights,  and 
were  placed  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position  before  the  law. 
Their  situation  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  under  the  full  severity  of  the  penal  code,*  and  the  same 
necessity  may  be  regarded  with  equal  reason  perhaps  as  palliating 
the  original  harshness  of  each  enactment.  Dante,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  matriculated  at  a  later  period  in  one  of  the  Arts  or 
Companies,  in  order  to  evade  the  rigor  of  this  law :  this  was  a 
nonunal  resignation  on  his  part  of  his  ancestral  pretensions;  and 
as  we  find  him,  in  the ''  Paradise,"  mentioning  Giano  della  Bella, 
the  author  of  the  revolution,  in  terms  of  apparent  commendation, 
it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the  change  then  introduced  as 
salutary  and  necessary;  and  although  it  unavoidably  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  of  the  Guelfs  from  power,  still  it  offered  no 
violation  to  the  principles  by  which  the  entire  party  professed  to 
be  governed. 

About  the  time  when  the  Guelfs  had  risen  triumphantly  over 
their  opponents,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  power  on  a  firm 
foundation,  and  secure  themselves  against  the  consequences  of 
any  open  attempt  or  intri^e  on  the  part  of  their  fallen  adver- 
saries, they  formed,  as  an  unportant  political  engine  for  the  con- 

•  Bowjer't  Stetutes  of  Itidx,  p.  39. 
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trol  and  efficient  maaagCTieiit  of  their  [>arty,  to  whose  power 
union  was  an  easential  but  a  difficult  condition,  a  secret  society, 
destined  for  the  future,  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  to  exercise 
a  species  of  imperium  in  imperio  over  its  fortunes.  It  was  styled 
the  Ouelf  Club,  and  was  represented  by  a  President  or  Captam, 
afterwards  invested  with  important  privileges  in  the  state.  The 
society  itself  exercised  the  functions  of  a  censordiip;  depriving 
citizens  of  their  political  rights  by  a  process  called  **  warning,^ 
'^  ammomzicme,^  affixing  to  them  the  opprobrious  epithet 
'^  GhibellinS)"  and  stripping  them  as  such  of  all  their  pri^eges 
and  franchises.  The  Guelf  Club  appears  in  some  subsequent 
instances  to  have  usurped  the  office  of  negotiating,  intriguing 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  with  foreimpowers ;  it  virtually 
became  the  controlling  administration  of  Florence.'*  The  two 
parties  into  which  the  original  Gruelfs  had,  as  we  before  mentioned^ 
divided  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Corso  Donati  and 
Vieri  de*  Cerchi,  were  both  of  them  represented  in  the  Guelf 
Club,  which  probably  ranked  amonsst  its  members  all  the  prin- 
cipal aristocratical  and  burgher  mmilies  of  that  party.  The 
greater  energy  and  more  persuaeive  powers  as  an  orator  of  Corso 
would  most  ukely  eive  him,  and  throufffa  him,  his  faction,  the 
preponderating  influence  in  the  deliberations  of  this  secret 
society ;  and  so  long  as  Vieri  remained  a  member  he  would  be 
thus  ccmstrained  agunst  his  will  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  rival, 
Corso,  which  tend^  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  that  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  nobles,  and  the  debasement  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens.  Against  such  a  policy  the  just  and  generous  mind  of 
Vieri  revolted;  and  finding  his  wishes  thwarted  and  his  influence 
neutralized  in  this  then  novel  socieir,  he  adopted  the  bold  and 
dangerous  measure  of  witiidrawing  himself  and  party  from  its 
meetings.  In  this  poation,  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  in*- 
fluence  of  the  flection  of  Corso,  and  on  the  other  by  the  alrea^ 
oi^;anized  body  which  represented  the  amply  popular  interests, 
Vieri  and  his  friends  stood  in  peril  of  being  crushed  in  the  con- 
flict of  interests,  unless  they  could  contrive  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  an  inAjuuon  of  new  elements  of  life  and  vigour.  Th» 
they  proposed  to  effect  bv  a  coalition  with  the  Kberalparty, — an 
object  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  nominal  privileges 
of  nobility.  The  union  took  effect ;  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  Dante, 
and  their  friends  coalesced  with  the  popular  party,  which  had 

*  Two  centories  later  we  find  Donato  Giannotti,  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Capponi, 
ihni  speaking  of  thii  magiatraoj :— <*  The  title,  Oodf  Partf ,  ia  neither  profitable  nor 
honourable  in  the  city— it  is  a  sign  that  divisions  hare  existed  in  it ;  it  would  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  change  the  name,  to  do  away  with  the  opinion  that  the  dty  is 
more  Guelf  than  Ghibemn."—Z>tf/f>t>  degli  Bruditi  Tbieani,  XXXIII.  p.  163. 
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▼irttuJIy  become  dominant  in  the  state.  They  were  inseribed  as 
members  in  ibe  different  Arts  or  Gompanies^ — ^they  recovered,  in 
diort,  iheir  poEtical  rights :  in  so  dom^  there  is  no  reason  to 
beKoTe  that  they  contemplated  any  derehetion  of  principles ;  bnt 
tiieir  withdrawal  from  the  Guelf  Club  would  naturally  be  tortured 
for  £Eictious  purposes  into  a  secession  from  the  original  principles 
of  the  party,  and  the  charge  might  derive  additional  colour  from 
an  event  which  afterwards  occurred.  It  is  a  disastrous  circum- 
stance for  a  state,  whenever  private  animosities  are  capable  of 
bemg  converted  into  public  quarrels, — a  calamity  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  Florence  presents  us  with  repeated  instances.  From  a 
£EmiiIy  feud  sprung  the  fatal  political  faction  of  the  Bianchi  and 
the  Neri.  With  the  former  v  ieri  de'  Cerchi  and  Dante  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  allow  themsehres  to  be  confounded.  Many  of 
the  old  OhibeHins  had  also  attached  themselves  to  the  !ffianchi  in 
the  desperate  hope  of  recovering  their  influence  or  their  property. 
The  moderate  party  therefore,  lieaded  by  Vieri  and  Dante,  had 
seceded  from  the  Guelf  Club,  and  had  associated  themselves  with 
some  of  the  old  Ghibellin  party ;  but  at  that  period  they  probably 
neither  did,  nor  intended  to,  depaort  from  the  broad  scheme  of 
policy  which  had  directed  their  movements  in  the  former  pu?t 
of  their  career. 

Such  beiiqp  the  state  of  parties  in  Florence,  the  strength  being 
distributed  e^pally,  or  nearly  so,  in  di£Eerent  hands»  and  the  go- 
vernment bemg  too  weak  to  make  itself  respected,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  city,  the  contending  factions  directed  their 
attention  to  Home,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  individual 
who  then  occupied  the  Papal  chair,  as  to  a  common  mediator. 
It  turned  out  tnat  Corso  Donati  had  most  weight  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  part  of  his  scheme  to  summon  foreign  aid  with  the  view  of 
gaining  a  decided  preponderance.  He  and  his  friends  turned 
their  eyes  upon  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  the  French  King, 
Dante,  it  was  known,  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  reception  into 
the  ei^.  He  suc^cted,  it  is  probable,  the  intrigues  of  Corso  or 
the  filial  tendency  of  such  a  measure.  The  Poet,  who  had  pre- 
viously filled  with  great  honoiur  to  himself  the  office  of  Prior,  was 
absent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  when  the  French  party  having 
prevailed  in  the  Florentine  councils,  Chades- wi^  called  in,  Dante 
banished,  and  his  politicfd  associates  subjected  to  the  most 
oppressive  and  unjust  treatment.  It  is  to  the  avowed  policy  of 
tibe  Poet  towards  the  French  Prince,  that,  according  to  a  general 
and  very  crediUe  tradition,  we  must  refer  his  expatriation  and 
consequent  misfortunes ;  and  the  name  of  her  greatest  mo- 
dem Poet  has  thus  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  exiles  for 
which  Itidy  has  been  celebrated.     It  includes  the  name,  of  a 
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family,  originally  of  little  note,  but  which  has  in  our  own 
days  indissolublpr  associated  itself  with  the  annals  of  Europe. 
The  Buonaparti  were  exiled  from  Florence  eariy  in  the  14th 
century,  as  Ghibellins.  They  removed  to  the  district  called 
the  Lunigiana,  whence  they  are  said  afterwards  to  have  passed 
to  Corsica.* 

It  was  not,  apparently,  until  long  after  his  banishment  that 
Dante  evinced  any  decided  disposition  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Ohibellinism,  which  asserted  the  paramount  rights  of  the  Empire. 
The  "  History  of  the  Guelfe  and  Ghibellins,'*  attributed  to  his  pen, 
and  seen  by  Leonardo  Aretin,  has  either  perished  or  sleeps  in  the 
dusty  chests  of  some  illiterate  convent.  But  that  his  opinions 
were  never  of  an  ultra  class  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  early 
career,  and  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  he  found  his  last  earthly 
refuge  at  the  court  of  a  Guelf  Prince,  Guide  da  Polenta.  Pagano 
della  Torre,  his  previous  protector,  was  also  of  Guelf  principles. 
It  may  be  that  he  sought  through  their  influence  to  have  his  sen- 
tence repealed ;  and  we  find  him,  a  year  before  his  death,  clinging 
to  the  hope  of  returning  to  his  country.  Giovanni  del  Virgilio 
wished  him  to  ffo  to  Bologna  and  receive  the  poetic  crown  there : 
his  reply  is  as  follows : — 

**  Nonne  triumphales  melius  pexare  capillos 
£t  patrio,  redeam  si  auando,  absconders  canos 
Fronde  sub  inserta  solitum  flavescere,  Sarno  ?"  f 

Dante  was  not  the  only  great  Florentine  who  sought  refuge 
from  the  factions  and  divisions  of  a  democracy  in  a  monarchical 
form  of  government, — such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  Macchiavelli,  forced  upon  him  by  the  course  of  events 
in  his  own  times.J     Dante  sought  to  reconcile  the  factions,  and 

five  tranquillity  to  his  country,  which  had  been  harassed  by  the 
issensions  of  the  previous  hundred  years.§  Finding  the  object 
unattainable  without  foreign  aid,  and  that  his  enemies  were  in- 
triguing with  France,  he  applied  first  to  the  Pope,  and  finally  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  who  appears^  until  thwarted  by  the 
animosity  of  the  contending  parties,  to  have  adopted  a  similar 
line  of  policy,  that  of  conciliation.  ||     But  the  endeavours  of  the 

*  Oerini,  Memorie  Storiche  di  Lunigiana. 

t  Ed.  I.  Dante,  Opere  Minori,  torn.  I.  part  II.  p.  289.    Firense.    1835—40. 

X  See  the  coDcluding  chapter  of  the  Prince,  and  his  familiar  correspondence  with 
Gaicciardini ;  see  also  Petrarch's  sentiments,  Epistola  ad  Carolam,  4. 

$  Dante  donqne  volera  nnitk  di  spada  e  di  forza  in  Italia,  e  ohi  non  ancora  cosl 
pensa  dopo  dnqne  secoli  di  terribilissimo  esperimento  scagli  oontro  di  Ini  il 
primo  ntMo"-^Antoloffiat  Febbr.  1832,  page  94. 

II  At  the  time  of  Henry's  entry  into  Pisa,  he  found  the  last  descendant  of  the 
famous  Guelf  Count,  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  still  in  captivity:  he  immediately 
let  him  free.    On  taJung  this  step,  he,  however,  questioned  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
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Poet  were  doomed  to  be  crossed ;  and  in  his  philosophical  work, 
"  11  Convito,""  we  find  him  exclaiming,  "  O  wretched,  wretched 
country,  how  irresistibly  I  am  impelled  to  commiserate  thy  con- 
dition, whenever  I  read  or  write  anything  pertaining  to  civil 
government.* 

Dante's  great  poem  is  indispensable  to  all  who  investigate  the 
manners,  political  events,  theological  opinions,  antiquities  or 
philology  df  the  middle  aged.  But  his  otner  works  are  interest- 
ing, as  exhibiting,  although  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  same  extra- 
ordinary power  of  expressmg  the  sternest  as  well  as  the  tenderest 
emotions,  to  which  his  impassioned  temperament  disposed  him. 
In  him  appears  realized  the  imagination  of  a  writer  of  our  own 
day — 

**  The  Poet  in  a  eolden  clime  was  born, 
Dowered  with  Vie  hate  of  hate,  the  love  of  k>ve,  the  scorn  of  scorn." 

The  haughtiness  of  Dantef  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
expression  attributed  to  him,  when,  at  a  difficult  crisis  of  public 
affairs,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  fill  an  important  embassy, 
proves  at  least  the  general  notion  of  his  character.  "  If  I  go,^ 
said  he,  "  who  remains ?  and  if  I  remain,  who  goes!"  AnoUier 
trait  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  Veltro  Allegorico,  who  does 
not,  however,  cite  any  authority.  Dante  was  leaning  against  an 
altar  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  buried  in  profound 
meditation,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  idler,  who  would  persist 
in  annoying  him  with  questions.  At  last  Dante  broke  silence. 
— "  Before  1  answer  you,  tell  me  this — Which  do  you  consider  to 
be  the  greatest  beast  in  the  world  V  The  other  replied,  that  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  this  could  only  be  the  elephant.  "  True,  O 
Elephant,  pester  me  no  more,"  said  Dante,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. Another  incident  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
novels  of  Sacchetti.  He  could  not  disguise  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  his  pre-eminent  ability.  One  of  his  celebrated  letters  to 
the  Emperor  he  commences  thus : — "  I,  Dante  Alighieri  and 
the  Florentine  exiles."  Such  conduct  must  soon  have  destroyed 
his  popularitv  with  his  party :  he  admits  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  imprudence;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  an  exSe,  he  was  not  driven  into  Ghibellinism,  by 

vhether  they  had  any  oppoaition  to  make :  they  repliedi  that  they  had  incarcerated 
the  unfortunate  Gnelfi  for  no  crime  of  hit  own,  but  for  the  offences  of  hia  ances- 
tors. See  Sdopis  Storia  della  Leg;ialazione  Italiana,  torn.  I.  p.  245,  citing  Doen- 
niges  Acta  Henrid  VII.  p.  54. 

•  Tratt.  IV.  c  28. 

t  The  poet  was  oonscioos  of  his  failing ;  thns  he  describes  himself,  whilst  in  the 
first  circle  of  the  Porgatory,  as  undergoing  the  punishment  there  inflicted  upon 
pride,  Porg.  XI.  73—78. 
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having  been  virtnally  abandoned  by  his  political  frienda.*  When, 
afber  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  recal  by  forcible  means  or 
negociation,  he  became  convinced  tiiat  he  could  only  hope  to 
effect  that  object  by  submitting  to  i^ominious  terms — then,  in 
the  indignation  of  his  spirit,  he  penned  the  words,  ^^  Nunquam 
Florentiam  introibo."  Then  it  was,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Foscolo,  that  it  was  no  longer  Florence  that  banished  Dante, 
but  the  latter  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex3e  against 
that  city.f  His  hau^ty  demeanour  m  euiier  life  was  less  ex- 
cusable than  at  a  later  period,  when,  in  the  language  of  Jolmson^ 
the  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  he  was  accused,  were  not 
easily  to  be  avoided  by  one  irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  wad 
constrained  hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and  repress 
the  insolence  of  prosperity  4  And  yet,  in  a  composition  of  pro- 
bably an  eadier  date,  we  &id  him  oontinnally  descanting  upon 
the  praises  of  courtesy,  and  those  other  amiable  qualities,  which 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  having  qualified  ike  harsher  fea- 
tures of  his  character.  According  to  hun,§  the  peculiar  charao- 
teristic  of  the  noble,  that  is,  the  gentleman^  is  elective  habit, 
''  abito  eligente,"  which  ever  makes  choice  of  the  mean  between 
two  extremes.  HJow  has  the  passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour  1  He  proceeds — 
'*  The  soul  that  this  celestial  grace  adonis, 

In  secret  hides  it  not,. 

But  soon  as  to  its  earthly  mate  espoused, 

Displays  it,  until  deadi : 

Gentle,  obedient,  alive  to  shame, 

In  early  age  is  seen ; 

Careful  the  frame  in  beauty  to  improve, 

And  all  accomplishments. 

Temperate  and  bold,  in  youthful  years,  and  full 

Of  love  and  courtesy,  and  thirst  of  fame, 

Placing  in  loyalty  its  sole  delight ; 

Then  in  old  age  wins  praise 

For  prudence,  justice,  liberality ; 

And  in  itself  enjoya 

*  Conf.  Parad.  XVII.  61—6. 

t  This  thought,  howerer,  is  one  of  dMtioal  antiqnky,  has  been  attributed  ta 
Diogenes,  and  appropriated  by  Shakspere — 

**  AU  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havent : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity : 
Think  not,  the  King  did  banish  tiiee. 
But  thou  the  King." 

ltieh(trdn.Acil.Sc.  3. 
X  See  the  Veltro  Allegorico,  p.  188. 
$  Convito,  Trattato  Quarto. 
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To  hear  and  talk  of  others'  valoiQOiis  deeds.^ 
Last  m  the  fourth  and  closbg  scene  of  life. 
To  God  is  re-e^)oiised, 
Ck>ntemplating  the  end  which  is  at  hand« 
And  thanks  returning  for  departed  years. 
Reflect  now  how  the  many  are  deceived/'f 

With  respect  to  the  minor  poems  of  Dante,  Mr.  Bruce  Whyte 
has  fendaBed  them  with  the  assertion  thact  tiiey  ^sentent  la 
bunpe  ;'*  but  sorely  the  eaq^  flow  of  many  of  those  canzoni,  and 
of  Mr.  Whyte's  own  trandation,  might  have  saved  the  lyrical 
eompositions  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages  from  sndt 
sweepiDg  condemnation. 

His  early  feme  is  discernible  by  the  terms  of  intimacy  on 
wfaieh  he  stood  wkh  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day  in  Flo- 
raoce.  The  ordinances  of  justice,  in  excluding  all  families  from 
the  government  which  had  been  illustrated  by  knij^thood,! — a 
eircmnstance  at  that  time  treated  as  conclusive  evidence  of  nobi- 
lity,— virtually  deprived  Dante  of  his  civic  rights :  with  others  he 
ampted  the  then  improved  method  of  evaoing  the  injustice  cf 
the  law  by  passing  over  into  ihe  popular  order ;  and  with  this 
view  entered  himself,  ias  already  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  greatof 
arts — that  of  the  Physicians*  His  matriculation,  about  the  vear 
1297,  runs  thus : — ^'^  Matricolato  Dante  d'Aldighiero  degli  Aldi^ 
riiieri  Poeta  Fiorentino/'§  So  that  we  find  mm,  at  that  early 
date,  with  a  poetical  reputation  already  established,  ||  althou^ 
undoubtedly  it  was  not  until  later  in  life  tliat  he  gave  the  eamost 
of  the  extraordinary  genius  which  entitles  him  to  rank  with 
those  "royal- few,— 

**  whose  fame 

like  heav'n  above  their  living  head  was  bent."| 

It  is  an  unfortunate  mode  of  studying  the  works  of  Dante,  to 

*  This  Is  a  generous  but  not  a  fiuthM  traniUtion  of  the  line, 
"  D'  ndire  e  ragionar  deU'  altnd  prode." 

t  Dante's  Camonierei  translation  ^  Mr.  Lyel!,  p.  117. 

t  Notwithstanding  this  explanation  of  the  term  **  Gmdi,''  which  Dino  Cost* 
pagni,  a  oontemporary  historiant  has  famished,  (Cronica  delle  Cose  occorrenti 
ne'  Tempi  snoi,)  Mr.  HaUam  has,  in  his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  (vol.  1.  p.  309, 
note,)  mistaken  the  conseqaence  for  the  cause,  and  supposed  that  they  were  called 
"  Oiandi "  becaose  th«r  names  were  inscribed  on  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  it  is 
tme  this  may  have  become  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  Niebnhr  has  noticed 
the  analogy  of  this  Tohmtary  resignation  of  nobility  to  the  lyanmiio  adplebem  of 
the  Romans. 

S  Pem,  p.  90. 

II  We  find  him,  indeed,  in  the  very  first  canto  of  the  *'Infemo,"  which  is  generally 
miderstood  to  have  been  written  before  his  exile,  using  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of 
his  fame.  He  professes  his  obligation  to  Virgil  for  '*  Lo  bello  stile  che  m'  ha  fatto 
onore."— .Jin/%m.  I. 
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view  them  throudi  the  i^edium  of  the  partial  theories  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  particular  commentators^  seldom  disposed 
to  admit  any  facts  at  variance  with  the  views  which  they  support. 
Dante  was  often  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  things  and  of  persons. 
How,  indeed^  could  it  be  otherwise !  How  could  a  work,  unin- 
spired, be  free  from  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  when  it 
was  written  in  separate  parts,  through  an  interval  of  sixteen 
years,  and  professed  to  decide  ex  cathedra  upon  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  to  judge  the  character  of  contemporary 
events  and  of  contemporary  men  !  The  wonder  is  not  tlutt  the 
inconsistencies  are  so  many,  but  so  few.  Inconsistencies  there 
are,  no  doubt,  of  a  glaring  nature  in  the  life  of  Dante — inconens- 
tencies  in  matters  of  rehgion  and  of  politics,  as  well  as  incon- 
stancy in  matters  of  the  affections.  We  find  him  at  one  time 
applymg  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  mystical  language  used  in  the 
Apocalypse  with  reference  to  Antichrist;*  at  anouier  admitting 
him  to  be  Christ's  vicar  ;i-  sometimes  he  addresses  his  native 
city  in  terms  of  the  most  violent  invective ;  at  others  she  is  the 
^'  Famosissima  figlia  di  Roma,*'  ^'  worthy  of  triumphal  fame," 
^^  mother  of  heroes."  That  he  was  of  changeable  temperament, 
we  have  his  own  authority  for  affirming ;  X  that  in  matters  of  the 
affections  he  was  equally  inconstant,  rests  not  merely  upon  the 
assertion  of  Boccaccio,  but,  it  would  seem,  his  own  pLun  confes- 
sion. §  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions, 
has  occasionally  involved  the  sense  of  the  Poet  in  almost  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Some  writers  have  seen  the  clue  to  the  sup- 
posed labyrinth  in  the  employment  of  an  occult  language,  a  sec- 
tarian phraseology ;  so  that  the  man  who  sought  to  reconcile  not 
merely  the  factions  but  the  dialects  of  his  country, — ^who  aimed 
at  unity  in  all  practicable  things,  a  unity  "  di  forza  e  di  spada," — 
who,  it  would  appear,  was,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  to  admit 
the  spiritual  autnority  of  the  churchy  and  who  followed  the  civi- 
lians of  his  age,  in  regarding  an  universal  monarchy  as  expedient 
and  desirable, — has  been  degraded  into  a  mere  member  of  a  sect, 
so  insignificant  and  uninflueutial  that  the  historian  has  scorned 
to  record  its  progress. 

We  are  requested  to  believe  that  the  Poet  imputed  the  prin- 
cipal dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  he  did  this  under 
cover  of  a  conventional  language  known  only  to  a  party.  || 

*  Infern.  XIX.  106.  t  Purgat.  XX.  87. 

X  '*  E  se  U  Stella  si  cambib  e  rUe, 

Qaal  mi  fee'  io,  che  pur  di  mia  Datura 
Trasmatabile  son  per  tutte  guiie  I  "— P«ra<f.  V.  97—99. 
k  Purgat  XXXI.  59. 

11  Dante's  profession  of  faith  is  inserted  in  recent  editions  of  his  works.  Ros- 
ietti  recognises  an  argument  in  his  favoar,  even  in  the  three  pom^granatesy  which 
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But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  Ouelf  or  a  Ghibelliiiy  of  Dante's 
age,  was  no  longer,  if  he  had  ever  been,  a  mere  religious 
partisan.* 

The  substantial  difier^ioes  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire 
were  at  an  end  on  the  extinction  of  the  Suabian  dynasty ;  the 
dii^ute  about  investitures,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
seyenty-eight  battles,  was  adjusted ;  and  the  names  Ouelf  and 
Ghibellin  nad  become  scarcely  more  than  mere  designations  of 
political  factions,  ill  understood  by  those  who  bore  them,  and 
often  assumed  to  veil  or  further  the  purposes  of  family  animosity 
or  Papal  ambition.f  The  religious  sentiments  of  the  Poet  pro- 
bably never  experienced  any  material  change.  ^^You  have," 
says  he,  in  the  "  Paradise,"  "  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  who  guides  you;"^  nor  does  the 
language  which  he  uses  in  the  poUtical  '^  Treatise  de  Monarchic" 
di£fer.  After  demonstrating  that  the  right  of  the  Emperor  does 
*  not  de^nd  upon  any  eartmy  vicar,  but  flows  immediately  from 
God  himself,  he  thus  concludes : — '^  But  this  truth  must  not 
be  taken  in  so  rigid  a  sense  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
the  Emperor  is  m  no  respect  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  for 
tins  mortal  is,  in  a  certain  mode,  ordained  for  immortal  felicity. 
Let  then  Caesar  accord  to  Peter  the  reverence  due  to  a  father 
firom  his  first-bom ;  so  that,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  pa- 
ternal favour,  he  may  be  able,  with  greater  effect,  to  irradiate 
the  world  entrusted  to  his  government  by  Him  who  alone  rules 
epiritual  and  temporal  matters."  § 

the  fresco  of  Giotto  places  in  the  hand  of  the  Poet.  (See  the  Beatrice  di  Dante,  ad 
finem.)  The  condnsions  of  this  writer  have  been  impogned  by  Arthnr  HaUam,  in 
whom,  since  deceased,  Rossetti  recognises  his  most  able  opponent,  (see  remarks  on 
Professor  Rossetti's  Dialogues,)  by  Monti,  (see  his  Preface  to  the  **  Convito,")  by 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  (R^vue  des  deux  Mondes,  15  Aoilt,  1836,)  by  Ozanam,  (Dante  et 
la  Philosophic  Catholiqne,)  by  the  Jesuit  Pianciani,  (Tlpogntfia  delle  belle  Arti,)  and 
by  Artand,  (Hist,  de  Dante).  On  the  other  hand,  we  iMim,  from  a  statement  in  the 
'*  Mistero  del  Amor  Platonico,"  that  the  system  of  its  author  has  constituted  the 
thesis  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  Berlin ;  and  that  Yecchioni,  a  Neapolitan  Judge, 
embraced,  not  many  years  ago,  opinions  not  rery  dissimilar,  which  he  promised  to 
siqpport  in  a  future  publication, — a  promise  whidi  he  has  not  kept. 

^  Ozanam  (p.  276,  in  note,)  cites  the  words  of  Gk-egory  X.,  addressed  to  the 
Florentines,  A.D.  1273,  to  prore  the  indefinite  signification  then  attached  to  the 
word  Ghibellin  : — <'  Ghibellinus  est,  at  Christianus  at  Ciyis  at  prozimus.  Ergo  hsec 
tot  et  tarn  Talida  conjunctionis  nomina,  Ghibellino  succumbent  ?  et  id  unum  atque 
inane  nomen  (quod  quid  significet  nemo  intelligit)  plus  ralebit  ad  odium  quam  ista 
omnia  tam  clara  et  tarn  solida  expressa  ad  charitatem,  sed  quoniam  h»c  vestra  par- 
tinm  studia  pro  Romania  pontificibus  contra  eomm  inimicos  suscepisse  assereratis  : 
ego  Romanus  pontifez  hos  restros  cires,  etsi  hactenus  offenderint,  redeuntes  tamen 
ad  gremium  recepi  ac  remissis  injuriis  pro  filiis  habeo." 

t  Parad.  VI.  31—33. 

:  Ibid.  V.  76,  77. 

S  De  Monarchic,  Ub.  III.  s.  14. 
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so  DoKUaFraxusmcan? 

That  he  was  pvdfoimdly  imprefieed  with  the  neeesaky  of  ofder, 
dearly  appeafB  worn  a  paaeage  in  the  '^  Convite,^  where  he  ood- 
aiders  the  advantage  arising  from  the  away  of  a  sinde  nMoardi. 
He  aaySf  ^'  that  far  the  perfectioB  of  the  univenaal  r^i^on  of  the 
Iniman  species,  it  is  convenient  for  there  to  be  one  pilot,  iriiD, 
^ansiderii^  the  varioiis  conditions  of  mankind,  and  introdmaw 
.correspon&ig  institutions,  shall  be  in  evoy  Fespect  mvestedwin 
an  universal  and  undeniable  office  of  command.  *  We  find  him 
iqpon  one  occasion  avowing  his  veneration  for  the  supreme  offioe 
in  tiie  Roman  Hierarchy,  by  kneelinff  to  Adrian  V  .-|- 

In  the  ''  Convito''  Dmte  affirms  ihat  the  Holy  Church  cannot 
err4  According  to  Leonardo  Bruni,  he  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to 
tfa«  Italian  Gardmals,  urging  them,  after  the  death  of  Clement,  to 
concur  in  electing  an  Italian  Pope.^  In  a  letter,  of  which  iJie 
original  Latin  hi^  been  recently  discovered,  and  whidi  is  ad- 
dreBsed  to  the  people  and  princes  of  Italy,  we  find  him  thus  ex- 
horting them  to  receive  the  Emperor: — ^'  The  Lord  of  heaven  md 
earth  has  constituted  him  your  king.  It  is  he  ^om  Peter,  tibe 
vicar  of  God,  admonishes  us  to  honour,  and  whom  Clem^it,  the 
now  successor  -of  Peter,  illuminates  with  the  light  of  lus  apostolic 
benediction.'*  If  we  can  credit  Filelfo,  Dante  wrote  upon  one 
occasion  a  letter  to  Boniface  VHI.,  commencing  thus,  '^  Beati- 
tudkus  tuse  sanctitas  nihil  potest  cogitare  poUutum,  quae  vices  in 
terris  gerens  Christi,  totius  est  misericord^  sedes,  vers  pietatis 
exemjuum,  summae  religionis  ap^.^ 

Although,  like  most  of  the  writers  of  that  age,  ever  ready  to 
attack  the  glaring  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  Dante  was  edu- 
cated, lived,  and  died  a  disciple  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  During 
the  anguish  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Beatrice,  many  of  his 
Uogn^ers — Uie  early  commentator  Francesco  Buti  amongst  the 
number — suppose  that  he  entered  a  Franciscan  convent;  and  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  he  derared  to  be  buried  at  Ravenna,  in 
the  habit  of  that  order.  || 

With  respect  to  the  "gergo,"  or  conventional  language  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  use  at  that  period  by  an  anti-papal  party, 
and  by  Dante,  as  one  of  its  diiefis,  for  the  secret  propagation  of 
principles  hostile  to  those  avowed  by  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
akin  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  a  subsequent  age,  we  regard 
them  as  miUtating  against  every  cancm  of  critidam.  Can  it  be 
supposed  for  an  instant,  that  Dante  would  seek  to  veil  his  (pinions 

•  Tintt  rv.  c.  IV. 

t  Parg.  XIX.  128.  Confer.  In&m.  c  II.  23-4,  90 ;  XIX.  lOL  Pntg.  III.  34^  ; 
XX.  85,  90. 

X  Tratt.  II.  c.  IV.  %  Vito  di  Dante, 

li  Hist,  de  Dante,  par  M.  Artand,  p.  84. 
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upon  doctiksBB  of  lihe  bi^eet  importanoe,  from  any  dread  of 
posBomal  coDBoqiieneeB !  The  age  m  which  he  lived  ¥^6  fearless 
and  lioeBtioaB  to  ^Kceas,  free  of  speech,  and  courageous  in  en- 
daimg  pexBeentioii.  Dante  had  loaded  the  whole  Gnelf  party  with 
Die  fonkst  invectiyeB;  he  had  denounced  the  Court  of  Rome  in 
BO  measured  terms ;  he  had  connatulated  the  chief  Guelf  city, 
JBlorenoe,''^  upon  her  notoriety  in  H6ll;t  he  had  assailed  a  hving 
Pme,  Bonifaee  VIII.,  wiUi  the  bttt^est  satire  ever  perused. 
What  motive  could  he  hBf^e  to  involve  in  mysterious  language 
any  trathB  vAieh  had  beccoie  evident  to  his  lurdent  intelli^noe, 
and  wfafeh  it  imported  the  worid  to  know  ?  A  conventioi^  lan- 
ffoage  impl^  a  pni>y  who  are  to  use  it ;  but  Dante  glories  in 
having  stood  aloof  from  party, — in  having  formed  a  party  for  him- 
self.^ The  modem  doctrine  of  the  ^^  gergo/'  seems  to  be  the 
tukd  imagination  of  learning  and  ingenuity  HI  bestowed.  The 
untenable  position  has,  however,  found  supp(HierB  in  this  country, 
amongst  men  whose  cause  is  not  so  weak  as  to  need  the  aid  of  a 
fidsehood,  and  who  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  a  question  of  doctrine  can  be  seriously  affected  by  an  appeal 
to  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  Divine  founder  oi  their  reli- 
gion. 

M.  Rossetti  appeals  to  the  admitted  obscurity  and  mysterious 
famgnage  observable  in  the  writers  of  the  langue  d'oil  and  d'oc  as 
eviaence  of  Ihe  **  gergo.''  Those  characters,  however,  like  the 
imitations  of  Latin  versification,  the  anagrams,  the  acrostics,  the 
eii^iHsm  of  later  days,  constituted  merdy  the  follies  of  the  a^. 
Even  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  where  we  would  least  look  for 
it,  abound  in  n^eticism.  The  critic  »  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  contemporary  popularity  of  the  "Ronum  de  la  Rou,"  except 
by  referring  it  to  the  hidden  here^  concealed  in  its  pages ;  but  as 
Mr.  Bruce  Whyte  well  remarks,§  it  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
composition  most  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste.  Every 
body  in  those  days  was  an  alchemist,  eitiier  in  the  hteral  or  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  term.  The  whole  umverse  was  regarded  as  one 
allegory;  it  was  tiiought  that  both  the  material  andspiritual  worids 
poflseflsed  marvellous  secrets,  which  it  was  the  proper  province 
of  each  science  to  penetrate.  If  we  regard  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  ^' Roman  de  la  Ron,"  as  insufficient  to  account  for  its  popu- 

*  A  fox  ef  €(Hrraptian  iionoaaliag  itaelf  from  tbe  huntsman— «  viper  shooting  its 
sting  into  the  entrails  of  its  mother — a  goat  whose  loathsomeness  infects  the  flodc — 
m  Myrrha  wickedly  and  impiously  bnming  in  the  ineettnons  embraces  of  her  parent 
'Cluyfae  an  Anuita  hanging  herself  thiosgh  diM^pointment.  fineh  are  the  inyee- 
tlrea  ^aitli  wUdi  the  ^pieniida  bUk  0f  the  exile  assails  his  nathre  city.  They  aU 
oocnr  in  >  single  letter--4hat  addressed  to  Henry  YII. 

t  Infem.  XVI.  %  Parad.  XVII. 

%  Hist,  des  TjaiigneB  SmnanM,  torn.  III.  p.  91-2. 
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32  Theory  of  M.  Rossetti. 

larit J,  sufficient  causes  existed  in  its  gross  licentiousness,  and  the 
persecution  which  it  had  to  encounter  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
We  think  M.  Rossetti  admits  that  he  has  not  seen  any  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Cours  d'Amour ;  he  may  be  safely  challenged  to 
reconcile  the  famous  judgments  of  the  C!ountess  of  Champagne, 
and  of  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Norbonne,*  with  his  hypo- 
thesis. But  not  only  was  his  in  some  respects  a  trifling  a^  but 
even  Dante  shows  that  he  himself  can  also  sometimes  trifle,  not 
to  mention  the  passages  in  his  great  poem  familiar  to  its  readers- 
witness  his  adoption  of  that  most  absurd  of  all  metres,  the  Sestine; 
witness  also  the  Canzone,  whose  authenticity  has,  it  is  true,  but 
in  our  opinion  without  due  reason,  been  doubted,  conmiencing 
^'  Ahi  faulx  ris,^'  &c.  &c.,  written  alternately  in  three  languages, 
the  langue  d'*oil,  Latin  and  Italian,  the  first  rhyming  with  the  first, 
the  second  with  the  second,  the  third  with  the  third.  The  Can- 
zone concludes  thus : — 

"  Canson,  vos  pog^nes  ir  per  tot  le  mond 
Namque  locutus  sum  in  lingua  trina 
Ut  gravis  mea  spina 

Si  saccia  per  lo  mondo,  ogn*  uomo  il  senta : 
Forse  piet^  n'avr^  chi  mi  tormenta." 

It  is  impossible  to  contrast  the  later  with  the  earlier  writings 
of  the  author  of  the  ^^  Spirito  Antipapale,"  without  entertaining  a 
suspicion  that  he  has  himself  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exotmc 
creed.  At  all  events,  few  can  doubt  the  tendency  of  such  a  work 
as  the  '^  Mistero  del  Amor  Platonico,"  which  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed somewhat  from  the  specious  theories  contained,  with  great 
parade  of  learning,  in  the  '^Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes"  of  Dupuis. 
We  thought  that  Gibbon  had,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Boaden,  "replaced  the  veil  upon  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,"  that 
his  criticism,  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  Hevne,  and  we  be- 
lieve of  scholars  generally,  had  annihilated  the  daring  theory  of 
Warburton ;  but  Rossetti  has,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the 
latter,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  new  argument,  reproduced 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  Bishop  in  his  ^^  Divine  Legation." 
He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  are  numerous  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Dante  literally  incompatible  with  his  theory  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  attempts  to  explain  them  by  the  necessity 
the  Poet  was  under,  of  using  white  as  well  as  black  words  (parole 
bianche  e  neve),  of  speaking  occasionally  in  exoteric  phraseology. 
This  construction  would  nmke  Dante  not  merely  a  dissimulator, 
but  a  simulator ;  not  only  a  hypocrite,  but  a  positive  dealer  in 
falsehoods.   Of  how  mean  a  character  must  Dante  henceforth  be 


*  Consult  Raynouard,  Choix,  &c.,  torn.  II.  p.  120. 
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regarded ! — Dante,  hitherto  cited  as  the  bold,  the  uncompromising 
fnend  of  truth.  How  does  the  whole  theory  deaden  our  admira- 
tion of  those  noble  lines — 

"  S'  io  al  vero  son  timido  amico 
Temo  di  perder  vita  tra  coloro 
Che  questo  tempo  chiameranno  antico !  " 

How  incompatible  is  it  with  the  continued  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Poet  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy/*  urging  him  boldly 
to  speak  the  truth  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  oUier  world !  If 
there  were  a  secret  heresy  couched  in  his  verses  which  the  author 
wished  to  conceal,  with  what  view  call  public  attention  to  the 
fact  by  continually  challenging,  as  he  does,  his  readers  to  pene- 
trate their  mystic  meaning  ?  Even  M.  Rossetti's  interpretation 
supplies  no  more  hardy  assertions  than  the  literal  text.  We  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  restrict  the  sense  of  Dante ;  on  the  con- 
trary, knowing  his  profound  character  as  a  writer,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  his  acquirements — ^having  his  own  avowal  before  us,  that 
he  wrote  with  reference  to  a  literal,  an  allegorical,  a  moral, 
and  an  anagogic  meaning,  (an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  St.  Buonaventure,) — we  would  con- 
strue his  poems  "  polisensamente  "  in  the  widest  view  of  the  term ; 
but  who  can  admit  willingly  the  doctrine  of  the  "  gergo  ? ''  Take 
the  writings  of  any  poet  of  exalted  imaginative  powers, — Shelley 
for  instance,  ^^^ho  abounds  in  figurative  expressions, — and  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  subject  his  poems  to  the 
process  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Italian  writers,  who  are 
supposed  to  write  in  the  so-called  "  gergo  ;"  or  take  that  great 
master  of  allegory,  William  Spenser,  who,  after  apologising  for 
presenting  the  "idle  rhymes,"  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  "  Faery 
Queene*"  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  thus  concludes  : — 

"  Yet  if  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  waid, 

And  the  dim  veile,  with  which  from  common  view 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid, 
Perhaps  not  vain  they  may  appear  to  you." 

Are  we  to  consider  this  as  the  admission  of  a  mystical  and  con- 
ventional language !  We  think  we  hear  the  outcry  of  the  English 
critics  at  such  a  supposition. 

With  respect  to  recent  researches,  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
the  bibliographer,  Stephen  Audin,  has  discovered  the  letter  of  the 
Frate  Hilario,  whose  authenticity  has  been  matter  of  discussion 
in  the  literary  world,  transcribed  by  Boccaccio  himself,  and  form- 
ing part  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  (Zibaldone)  in  the  Laurentian 
library.     All  questions  also  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 

VOL.  III. NO.  I.  D 
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treatise  '^  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,"  and  the  good  faith  of  Triasino, 
may  be  considered  at  an  end  since  the  recovery  at  Grenoble  of 
the  original  Latin  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  which  whether  m 
Dante's  own  writing  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  was  announced^ 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  by  Fraticelli.* 

In  1827,  Professor  Witte,  of  Breslau,  published  a  small  volume 
with  the  following  title : — **  Dantis  Aligherii  Epistolae  quae 
extant."  It  contamed  all  the  letters,  or  fragments  of  letters, 
seven  in  number,  which  the  Editor  thought  could  be  relied  on  as 
his,  together  with  Witte 's  own  notes  and  emendations.  They 
were  as  follows ; — 

1.  A  letter  to  Can  Grande  respecting  the  '^  Paradise."  Date, 
1317. 

2.  One  to  a  friend,  a  churchman  ^parently  at  Florence,  re- 
jecting humiliating  conditions  suggested  with  a  view  to  a  recal 
from  banishment.     Date,  Dec.  1316. 

3.  A  letter  to  the  Italian  Princes,  lurging  them  to  give  Heniy 
VII.  a  favourable  reception.     1310. 

4.  One  to  Henry  V II.  inciting  him  to  leave  Lombardy  and  mardi 
upon  Tuscany,  the  hotbed  of  Guelfiam.    April,  1311. 

6.  A  missive  to  the  Italian  Cardinals,  exhorting  them  to  re^ve 
the  Apostolic  See  to  Rome.     Apr.  1314. 

6.  An  original  letter  to  Cino  da  Pistoja,  aasweriag  a  question  of 
gallantry  proposed  by  the  latter. 

7.  A  letter  to  Guide  da  Polenta,  written  from  Venice,  where  it 
would  seem  that  Dante  had  been  sent  ambassador.  He  affirms 
the  inability  of  the  senators  to  understand  either  the  Latin  or 
the  Italian  dialects ;  and  accoimts  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
latter  by  their  Greek  or  Dalmatian  descent.  This  letter  has 
been  doubted  by  Witte  and  others.     Date,  circ.  1313. 

This  publication  of  Witte  arrested  public  attention.  It  was 
familiar  to  all  scholars,  from  the  testimony  of  Boccaccio,  Bruni, 
and  Filelfo,  that  Dante  had  %vritten  numerous  letters  in  the 
Latin  language;  even  the  commencements  of  some  had  been 
preserved,  llesearches  were  made  ;  and  a  few  years  since  the 
same  learned  Professor  announced  in  a  German  Keview  the  dis- 
covery of  seven  more  letters,  three  of  which  he  pronounced  posi- 
tively to  be  Dante's,  whilst  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  others  to  have  been  dictated  by  him,  although  bear- 
ing different  signatures.  These  letters  Witte  was  allowed  to 
transcribe ;  but  during  his  absence  they  were  one  day  purloined 
from  his  table,  and  he  was  not  allowed  a  second  copy.  From  his 
account  it  would  seem^  that  amongst  the  MSS.  fouiMl  on  the 

*  Opere  Minori,  torn.  III.  part.  II.  p.  16.    Fir.  1SS5— 1840. 
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taking  of  Heidelb^  scnne  cestiiries  a^,  and  preeented  by 
Maximiliim  of  Bavaria  to  Gregory  XY.  in  1622,  was  a  pareh- 
Rient  volume  in  4to.  numbered  1729,  purporting  to  have  been 
Tvritten  in  Perugia,  in  the  summer  of  1394,  by  Francesco  da 
Monte  Pulciano.  It  contained  the  ten  eclogues  of  Petrarch, 
the  well-known  treatise  by  Dante  ''  Dc  Monarchia,*'  and  nine 
letters  in  Latin.  Of  these  ei^t  have  never  been  printed ;  the 
Binth  had  been  previously  published  by  Witte, — ^it  was  the  letter 
jKldressed  by  Dante  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  Another  of  these 
epistles  was  the  original  Latin  text  of  the  one  addressed  to  the 
Princes  of  Italy,  which  bad  been  previously  only  known  to  scholars 
m  an  Italian  translation.  The  remaining  seven  were  hitherto 
whoiiy  unknown;  but  in  this  ancient  volume  it  is  positively 
affirmed  that  three  of  them  are  the  composition  of  Dante ;  and 
Professor  Witte  infers,  from  the  classification  and  tenor  of  the 
rpmaining  four  (which,  however,  bear  other  signatures),  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen. 

1.  The  letter  first  in  dbtte,  but  eiriith  in  order  as  classified  in 
the  MS.,  is  not  absolutely  attributea  to  Dante.  It  is  directed 
to  the  Cardinal  Niccolo  d'Ostia  (Albertini  di  Prato),  and  pur- 
ports to  proceed  from  Alessandro  da  Romena  and  the  twelve 
leaders  of  the  exiles,  of  whom  Dante  was  one.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Cardinal  had  been  sent  to  Florence  in  March,  1304,  in 
cnrder  to  negotiate  a  general  amnesty  between  the  contending 
fiietions;  that  he  had  promised  the  exiles  to  restore  them  to  their 
eoantry,  and  even  to  remodel  the  state  according  to  their  wishes. 
The  letter  of  the  exiles  avows  their  ini^ility  to  express  their  grar 
titude  in  adequate  terms ;  they  protest  their  determination  only 
so  fiur  to  profit  by  the  humilkttion  of  their  adversaries  as  may  be 
nceeooary  for  the  advantage  and  salvation  of  their  common  country 
(adversaries  nostros  ad  suleos  bonse  civilitatis  remeare). 

2.  The  second  is  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  by  Dante  to 
Obertoand  Guide  di  Romena,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
their  undo,  the  before-mentioned  Count  Alessandro.  The  date 
HRHt  be  between  1 808  and  1311.  Dante  speaks  of  Alessandro  in 
terms  of  the  h^est  encomium,  as  also  his  family,  which  he  terms 
the  most  powerful  bouse  in  Tusoany.  His  good  opinion  Dante 
lived  to  alter.*  He  proceeds  to  apologize  for  not  attending  to 
fuy  the  last  respect  to  the  remains  of  Alessandro, — urging  as  his 
excuse,  the  unexpected  poverty  f  in  which  his  exile  had  placed 
him,  and  which  even  deprived  him  of  horses  and  of  arms. 

♦  Inf.  XXX.  77. 

t  Dsnte  contlnnally  recvrt  to  the  subject  of  his  destltntion.  In  his  letter  to 
Cn  Grande,  he  th«s  expresses  himself: — "  Urget  enim  me  rei  funiliaris  angnstiA 
nthttc  et  aliautilia  reipnblic«  derelinqaere  oporteat."     According  to  Gioranni 
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36  Dante  s  Letters, 

3.  The  third  letter  is  a  short  familiar  one,  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  Moroello  Malispina,  whom  Dante  addresses  as  his  pro- 
tector ;  it  must  have  been  written  about  the  same  date,  and  con- 
firms in  several  particulars  the  account  of  the  early  biographers. 
The  Poet  alludes  in  it  to  his  having  been  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  court  of  Malispina,  by  the  resolute  fimmess  with  which  he 
resisted,  whilst  there,  the  fascinations  of  the  sex ;  and  confesses, 
that  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  when  he 
met  with  a  lady  to  whose  influence  he  had  been  compelled  to 
submit,  who  had  driven  from  his  mind  every  other  thought,  and 
had  rendered  him  quite  a  diflerent  being.  A  poem  appears  to 
have  accompanied  this  letter,  which  Witte  conjectures  to  be  the 
one  commencing — "  Amor  dacche  convien  pur  ch'  io  mi  dolga." 

4.  The  fourth  letter,  dated  31st  of  March,  1311,  purports  to  be 
written  from  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  at  the  source  of  the  Amo, 
at  a  period  when  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. — destined  so  sadly  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  Dante — was  marching  upon  Cremona  and 
Brescia.  It  is  written  in  the  fiercest  tone  of  Ghibellinism,  and 
has  the  following  superscription  : — "  Dante  Alighieri,  the  Flo- 
rentine, undeservedly  banished,  salutes  the  impious  and  rebel- 
lious Florentines."  How  diflerent  the  commencement  of  his 
previous  expostulatory  letter! — *' Popule  mi,  quid  feci  tibi  ?" 
One  passage  shows  how  far  from  his  thoughts  was  any  attack 
upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  As  you  have,"  says  he 
ironically,  "  shown  in  other  raspects  your  hostile  disposition 
to  the  apostolic  unity,  make  trial  of  your  ability  to  disturb  this 
unity  also  (that  of  civil  government)  ;  so  that  the  existence  of  a 
double  Moon  (Emperor)  may  lead  to  what  seems  a  probable  con- 
sequence— ^a  double  Sun"  (Pope).  Dante  proceeds  to  picture  \jo 
them  the  consequences  which  he  considers  that  their  resistance,  a 
necessarily  unsuccessful  one,  will  entail,  i.  e.  ruin  and  destruction. 

5.  6,  7.  The  remaining  letters,  although  comparatively  unim- 
portant, are  not  without  interest ;  they  bear  the  signature  of  the 
Countess  (G.  Guidi)  di  Battifolle,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
Empress  Margaret  of  Brabant,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  They  pur- 
port all  to  be  written  about  the  time  when  that  Emperor  invsided 
Italy,  and  contain  allusions  to  passing  political  events.  The  third, 
which  is  dated  from  Poppi,  m  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Amo, 
18th  March,  1311,  answers  some  inquines  made  by  the  Empress, 

di  SerravaUe,  be  hid  passed  through  all  the  forms  necessary  to  the  Doctorial  de- 
gpree,  which  he  would  have  taken,  '*  but  bis  penury  forbad.''  See  ed.  De  Romanis, 
Romei  1815 — 17,  torn.  IV.  p.  6,  in  note.  The  Doctorate  would,  we  believe,  have 
entitled  Dante  to  rank  with  knights ;  both  were  in  those  days  distinctions  coveted 
by  princes  and  nobles,  at  least  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Both  were  styled  Mes- 
iiri  or  Domini. 
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respecting  the  health  of  the  Countess  and  her  family.  Witte* 
recognizes  in  this  Countess  Guidi,  the  mother  of  Frederigo 
Novello,  mentioned  in  the  "  Purgatorio." 

M.  Artaud  has  ascertained  from  M.  Frederici,  of  Padua,  the 
error  of  Foscolo,  who  affirmed  that  there  existed  an  autograph 
of  Dante  in  that  city.  It  appears  that  the  family  of  Pa^ava 
possess  a  copy  of  an  instrument,  date  1306,  27  August,  in  which 
"  Dantino  q.  Aliigery  de  Florentia  et  nunc  stat.  Padue,"  is  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  a  loan  of  1705  books,  contracted  between 
parties  therein  mentioned.  This  copy  is  of  the  date  1335,  and 
is  authenticated  by  a  notary.  It  is  well  proved  that  Dante,  at 
the  date  of  the  instrument,  was  at  Padua. 

M.  Frederici  has  published,  from  an  unedited  work  of  the 
Padre  Paolo  Attaccanti,  who  it  appears  had  written  a  commen- 
tary upon  Dante,  a  new  reading  of  the  59th  verse  of  the  Fifth 
Canto  of  the  "Inferno,"  where,  with  reference  to  Semiramis,  the 
printed  editions  have 

'•  Che  succedette  a  Nino  e  fii  sua  sposa." 
Insteadof  "succedette,"  the  new  version  gives  "suggerdette,"  and 
the  sense  would  then  be,  who  suckled  Ninus  and  became  his  wife ; 
an  opposition  of  idea  familiar  to  Dante's  style,  which  makes  the 
reader  shudder  to  contemplate  ;  "  quasi  dicat,"  adds  Attaccanti, 
ilia  est  Semiramis  luxuriosissima,  quae  habuit  in  virum  Ninum 
quern  lactaverat,  et,  ne  homines  obloquerenter  de  ed,  fecit  legem 
ut  omnibus  liceret  uxorari  ad  libitum."     Writers  may  call  the 
son  Ninus  as  well  as  Ninias,  but  the  proposed  new  reading  is 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  MSS. ;  and  unfortunately  for 
Attaccanti  s  correction,  we  have  the  original  Latin  Hexameters 
of  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the  "Inferno  ;'*  they  run  thus, — 
•*  Heec  uxor  Nini  regis  fuit  Assyriorum, 
Et  sibi  successit  regno  Semiramis  illa."t 

A  very  general  tradition  has  affirmed  that  the  famous  Count 
Ugolino,  \vhen  incarcerated,  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  his  own  children, 
and  a  corresponding  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  line, — 
"  Piii  che  il  dolor  pot^  il  digiuno." 

A  few  years  ago  a  discussion  took  place  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  celebrated  literato  Niccolini,  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation.  This  led  to  a  controversy  between  Pro- 
fessors Carmignani  and  Rosini,  whose  merits  have  divided  the 
literary  world.  See  the  facts  stated  by  M.  Artaud,  in  his  "His- 
toire  de  Dante.  "J 

♦  Opcre  Minori  di  Dante,  Fir.  1835—40,  torn.  III.  part  II.  p.  165—199. 

t  Divina  Commedia  giusta  la  Legione  del  Codice  Bartoliniana,  torn.  I.  p.  317, 
ed.  Udine,  1823 ;  where  see  a  description  of  66  MSS.  of  the  Comedy  in  the 
libraries  of  Northern  Italy. 

:  P.  255. 
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Dante  in  England? 


The  visit  of  Dante  to  England  was  supposed  by  Tiraboschi  to 
stand  merely  upon  the  dictum  of  Giovanni  di  Serravalle,  an  eariy 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  affirms  that  the  Poet  had 
studied  **  Paduse,  Bononise,  demum  Oxoniis,  et  Parisiis;"  but 
the  fact  rests,  it  appears,  upon  still  earlier  and  more  venerable 
authority, — that  of  Boccaccio.  See  his  Latin  letter  to  Petrarch, 
which  accompanied  a  copy  of  the  Comedy  transcribed  by  Boc- 
caccio himself:  he  imagines  Dante  led  by  Apollo — 

**  per  celsa  nivosi 
Cyrrheos,  mediosque  sinus,  tacitosque  recessus 
Naturae,  coelique  vias,  terrseque,  marisque, 
Aonios  fontes,  Parnassi  culmen,  et  antra 
Julia,  Parisios  dudum  extremosque  Britannos."* 

The  enigma  of  the  wood  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Inferno,"  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  controversy,  has  been  treated  by  Fraticelli,  in 
a  dissertation  which  appears  in  the  complete  edition  of  Dante 
recently  published  at  Florence,  so  as  to  reconcile  many  of  the 
views  of  previous  writers. 

PRINCIPAL  ALLEGORY  OF  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 
Symbolical  Figures  qfthe  First  Canto,  according  to  FraticclU. 
The  wood  with  a  deep  -valley.  The  mount  with  a  delightful  garden. 


Disorder,  political  and  moral. 
Discord — war — anarchy. 
Immorality — misery — slavery. 

Babbabism. 
Infidelity,  public  and  private. 
The  wood  bitter  (amara). 
The  wood  savage  (selvaggia). 
The  wood  deserted  (deserta). 

i.e. 

(Disorder  produoea  nothing  but  evil). 

The  wood  is  deprived  of  every  ray  of 

light — (6  priva  d'ogni  luce). 

f .  e. 

Barbarism  has  no  appreciation   of 

what  is  right  or  just. 

Lonia,  or  Panther. 
Guelf  Florence— «i»fot«#. 

Lion. 
The  power  of  France,  proud. 

Wolf. 
The  secular  Papal  power,  avaricious, 


Order,  political  and  moral. 
Concord — peace — monarchy.' 
Morality — ^wealth — liberty. 

Civilization. 
Felicity,  public  and  private. 
The  mount. 
Cultivated  garden. 
The  mount  is  cause  of  every  joy, 
(cagione  di  tutta  gioja). 
t.  e. 
Order  produces  every  good. 
The  hill  is  irradiated  by  the  Sun. 

i.e. 

Civilisation  is  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  Rectitude  and  Justice. 

Veltro,  or  Hound. 


The  military  power  of  the  Ghibellins, 
or,  the  hero  nourished  by  love,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue,  who  after  de- 
stroying the  Guelf  ascendancy, 
shall  effect  the  reordinance  and 
felicity  of  Italy. 

Dante,  Human  Reason. 

Virgil,  Human  Science. 

Beatrice,  Divine  Science. 

The  "  gajetta  pelle,'*  to  which  Dante  alludes  in  the  First  Canto 

♦  Dante,  Opere,  Fir.  tom.  V.  p.  133,  1830—1841. 
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of  the  "  Inferno,"  as  inspiring  him  with  hope,  the  celebrated  lin- 
guist, now  the  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  has,  1  believe,  referred  not 
to  the  "  Lonza,"  or  Panther,  which  had  opposed  his  further  pro- 
gress, but  to  the  Bam,  the  constellation  visible  in  Spring. 

The  four  stars  seen  by  the  Poet  in  the  First  Canto  of  the  "  Pur- 
gatorio"  have,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  interpretation  of 
Streckfuss,  been  understood  by  Humboldt  and  others  to  have  a 
real  meaning,  and  to  denote  "  la  croix  du  Sud,"  or  constellation 
visible  at  the  South  Pole.  "  The  philosophical  and  religious  mys- 
ticism,"**  says  Humboldt,  "which  pervades  and  vivifies  tJie  immense 
composition  of  Dante,  assigns  to  all  objects  not  only  mi  ideal  but 
a  real  Mid  material  existence,  which  constitute  with  him  two 
diflerent  worlds  as  it  were,  reciprocally  reflecting  each  other." 
The  four  stars  were  similarly  understood  by  the  celebrated  navi- 

Sator  Amerigo  Vespucci.  It  is  observable  that  Dante,  in  his 
ifferent  works,  has  cited  not  merely  Ptolemy  and  Aristotle,  the 
principal  authorities  on  astronomy  in  his  age,  but  Arabian  writers 
also,  from  whom  he  may  have  learnt  the  existence  of  the  cross  of 
the  South.  The  roundness  of  the  earth  and  Antipodes  were,  as 
we  learn  from  M.  Libri,''^  facts  also  generally  admitted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  century. 

Missirini,  the  friend  of  Canova,  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  monuments  iUustrative  of  Dante ;  and  with 
some  appearance  of  probability,  claims  for  an  ancient  picture  of 
the  14th  century,  now  in  his  possession,  the  lineaments  of  Bea- 
trice, nay,  even  the  design  of  Dante  himself. 

A  portrait  of  Dante  by  Giotto,  whose  existence  had  been  indi- 
cated by  Vasari,  was  discovered  on  the  21st  of  July,  1840,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Potest^  at  Florence.  The 
Poet  is  placed  near  Pope  Clement  IV.,  Brunette  Latini,  and 
Corao  Dona^i.  The  painter  Giotto  was  following  his  profession 
at  Rome  in  1298,  according  to  an  authentic  account  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Baldinucci,  previously  to  which  he  had  painted 
the  pictures  in  the  Church  del  Carmine,  and  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Potesta ;  and  as  Brunetto  Latini  died  in  1294,  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  was  executed  'previously, — it  may  be  about  the  date 
when  Dante  became  connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of 
Donati.  It  is  certain  that  the  portrait  must  have  been  painted 
before  1300,  since  in  that  year  the  Poet  left  Florence,  never  to 
return.  The  countenance  is  that  of  a  young  man.  These  por- 
traits were  soon  after  plastered  over  by  the  enemies  of  the  Poet. 
Various  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  restore  them, 
it  being  well  known  that  they  existed.     They  were  at  last  re- 

*  Histoire  det  Sciences  Math^matiques,  torn.  IT.  p.  197,  note  I. 
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covered,  mainly,  we  believe,  through  the  perseverance  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Signer  Bezzi.  Another  very  interesting  hkeness  of 
Dante  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Torrigiani ;  it  is  a 
cast  generally  believed  to  have  been  taken  shortly  after  death. 

The  minor  poems,  the  foundation  of  the  fame  of  Dante,  have 
at  length  received  the  attention  which  they  so  much  needed.  It 
is  a  long,  and  a  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  impossible,  task  to 
assign  the  date  of  those  productions,  or  even  to  fix  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  was  composed  prior  to  1297,  in  which 
year  appears  the  earliest  record  of  his  poetical  reputation,  when 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  Art  or  Company  of  Physicians,  as 
"  Dante  Aldighiero  degl'  Aldighieri,  Poeta  Fiorentino."*"  He 
was  then  32  years  of  age.  From  FraticeDi,*  a  writer  who  has 
followed  up  the  design,  indicated  and  left  incomplete  by  Trivulzio 
and  Monti,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lyell  has  too  hastily  received 
many  canzoni  and  sonnets  as  genuine,  which  rest  upon  little  or 
no  proof.     Witte  has  also  occupied  himself  with  the  same  sub- 

1'ect,  and  has  published  several  unedited  sonnets  from  MSS.  in 
ibraries  at  Venice  and  Milan;  145  lyrical  pieces  (Canzoni, 
Sestine,  Ballate,  Sonnets,  Madrigals,  or  Fragments)  have  been 
already  published  as  the  compositions  of  Dante  Alighieri,— of 
which  number,  according  to  FraticeUi,  only  78  can  be  positively 
affirmed  to  be  his.  The  same  meritorious  writer  has  carefully 
classified  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and  spurious  poems."|- 

If  we  add  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  commentary  upon  the 
"  Inferno,"  by  Guiniforte  delli  Bargiggi,  at  Marseilles,  where  it 
published,  A.D.  1838,  with  an  extraordinary  dedication  to  the 
present  Pope,  by  a  French  advocate,  certainly  not  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  we  believe  that  we  have  enumerated 
the  principal  recent  publications  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dante.  We  think  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
render  the  fact  intelligible,  why  the  interest  excited  by  the 
subject  upon  the  Continent  has  not  been  less  intense  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  recovery  of  the  treatise  "de  Republica*'  of  the 
Roman  Orator. 

•  Opere  Minori,  torn.  I.  c.  3.  Fir.  1835—1840.  f  P.  341. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  //  Conte  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  e  I  Ghibellini 
di  PisQy  Romanzo  Storico  di  Giovanni  Rosini.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Milan.    Aug.  1843. 

2.  Torriani  e  Viscoiiti  delC  Autore  della  Sihilla  Odaleta,  2  vols. 
Svo.     Milan.     1839. 

3.  Antoniolo  de  Landriani  Capitano  di  Ventura^  Scene  Sioriche 
del  Secolo  XIV.     Milan.     1 842.     1  vol. 

4-  A^icolo  de*  Lapi^  ovvero  I  Palleschi  e  I  Piagnoni  di  Massimo 
d*Azeglio.     1vol.     Milan.     1841. 

5 .  Intamo  a  Nicold  de'  Lapi,  owero  I  Palleschi  e  I  Piagnoni  di 
Massimo  d*Azeglio,  Ragionamento  di  Felice  Turotti^  con  Illus- 
trazioni  Storiche.     1  vol.     Milan.     1842. 

6.  Frammento  di  Lettera  suit  Assedio  di  Firenze  (signed) 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.     Paris.     1843,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*'  II  faut  des  Spectacles  dans  les  grandes  villas,  il  faut  des  Romans 
dans  les  provinces."  This  truism,  prefixed  by  Rousseau  to  his 
"Nouvelle  Heloi'se,'^  accounts  for  the  predilection  of  our  country- 
loving  people  for  romantic  narrative,  and  it  also  explains  why 
Romance  is  still,  in  Italy,  comparatively  barren,  and  chiefly  of 
foreign  importation.  No  one  in  Italy,  who  can  help  it,  resides  in 
the  country ;  and  the  short  and  merry  season  of  villeggiatura^ 
conveying  for  a  few  weeks  all  the  luxuries  of  the  city  to  some 
favourite  spot  on  the  Apennines,  or  by  the  searside,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lario^  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  light-hearted 
people  of  the  South  with  that  taste  for  retirement,  and  for  those 
mtellectual  enjoyments,  which  alone  can  embellish  a  secluded 
country  life.  Readers  of  all  classes  are  therefore  to  be  found  ex- 
clusively in  town ;  and  there  it  is  but  natural  that  the  prestige  of 
scenic  decoration,  of  music,  and  general  conversation,  should  in- 
cline a  sensual,  and  essentially  sociable  population,  to  prefer  the 
social  enjoyment  of  the  drama,  or  even  the  opera,  to  the  cold 
perusal  of  a  quiet  novel  at  home. 

Not  that  we  would  by  any  means  imply  that  the  Italians  are 
not  a  reading  people  (though  when  and  where  they  find  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  may  be  a  mystery  to  us)  ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
few  towns  out  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  print,  publish,  and  sell 
a  larger  quantity  of  books,  than  Milan  and  Turin  have  done  ever 
since  1830  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  presume,  that  out  of  so 
many  thousand  volumes,  none  that  are  purchased  are  read.  But 
a  very  wide  majority  of  those  publications  consists  of  works  of 
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science  and  erudition,  cyclopaedias,  universal  histories,  geographi- 
cal and  biographical  dictionaries,  annals  of  statistics,  of  political 
economy,  of  education,  republications  of  old  chronicles  and  musty 
parchments,  antiquarian  researches — ^huge  folios  and  quartos  for- 
midable to  look  upon.  Under  the  weight  of  all  this  learned  limiber, 
the  vein  of  spontaneous  Italian  genius  runs  scanty  and  slow.  The 
Italians  have  become  most  determined  utilitarians  in  literature. 
Their  publishers  seem  to  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  vast 
society  for  the  difHision  of  useful  knowledge.  Every  line  they 
print  is  meant  for  an  instrument  of  popular  improvement ;  and 
for  such  a  purpose,  they  think,  literature  can  never  assume  too 
positive  a  character — no  book  can  ever  be  found  prosy  and  dull. 
If  the  people  are  to  read  at  all,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  become 
better  men ;  and  whenever  they  are  in  want  of  intellectual  relaxa- 
tion, let  them  repair  to  the  th^re. 

Should  the  Italian  Literati  ever  succeed  in  rendering  their 
historical  pursuits  palatable  to  their  readers,  in  preference  to 
works  of  fiction,  we  should  look  upon  them  with  wonder  and 
reverence.  We  labour  in  England  under  an  opposite  complaint. 
Novels  and  romances  are  rapidly  invading  the  whole  republic  of 
letters ;  scarcely  one  steriing  work  of  history  can  live,  wiiilst 
thousands  of  tsdes  of  all  shapes  and  colours  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  public,  which  reads  more  than  it  thinks. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  Italy,  with  her  three- 
score novels, — so  many  and  no  more  have  hitherto  found  their 
way  to  the  shelves  of  Rolandi's  Italian  Library  in  London, — ^have 
reason  to  envy  us  our  astonishing  fecundity  in  that  style  of 
writing.  We  love — and  who  does  not  ? — ^we  love  the  worics  of 
imagination ;  we  revere  the  privileged  man  upon  whose  mind 
God  has  bestowed  so  keen  and  active  a  sense  of  the  beautiful^ 
that  its  contemplation  will  harass  and  fatigue  him — ^will  haunt 
him — granting  no  rest  till  he  has  bodied  it  forth  in  his  own  impe- 
rishable reproductions ; — till  he  has,  Prometheus-like,  encroached 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Divinity,  and  tasted  the  inef&ble  joy 
of  creation.  We  delight  in  romance,  as  we  love  to  look  on 
painting  and  sculpture  ;  but  we  pity  the  man,  whose  senses  have 
been  so  miserably  palled  and  blunted  by  long  indulgence  in  the 
vapid  and  morbid  extravagances  of  modem  fiction,  as  to  have 
lost  all  relish  for  the  bare  charms  of  historical  narrative ;  just 
as  we  would  commiserate  him,  who  had  doted  so  long  on  the 
gaudy  beauties  of  a  painted  Venus,  as  to  have  no  eyes  left  for  the 
living  countenance  of  a  lovely  woman  in  flesh  and  blood. 

**  Truth  18  strauge, 
Stranger  than  fiction," — 
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a  man  who  dealt  all  his  life-time  in  works  of  imagination,  has  felt 
and  acknowledged  it.  Truth  is  more  strange,  and  he  might  have 
added,  more  grand  and  beautiful,  than  fiction.  What  Art  is  to 
Nature,  is  Romance,  to  History.  Novels  or  dramas,  the  contri- 
vance of  mortal  understanding,  cannot  rank  by  the  side  of  the 
annals  of  mankind — the  work  of  that  supreme  intelligence  which 
the  Greeks  called  "  the  Poet  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

Walter  Scott  and  the  school  of  his  imitators,  English  or 
Italian,  felt  the  self-evidence  of  this  great  truth ;  and  in  order  to 
lead  their  readers  back  to  a  love  for  history,  they  resorted  to  that 
amphibious  production,  that  worst  of  all  works  of  fictioii,  accepta- 
Me  only  as  a  transitional  contrivance — ^the  Historical  Novel. 

This  style  of  writing  is  indeed  no  novelty.  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Tasso  wrote  historical  romances  in  verse ;  "  Ivanhoe"  is  an  epic 
poem  in  prose ;  but  epopees  were  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
history,  ere  history  existed.  Men  sang  before  they  could  write 
or  print.  Homer  led  the  way  to  Herodotus — ^the  bard  to  the 
clm)nicler;  but  in  this  age  of  deep  research,  of  sedate  erudition, 
wherefore  these  free  versions,  these  parodies  of  history?  What  can 
the  poet  hope  by  mythologizing  on  well-defined  historical  events! 
Whence  this  mistrust  of  the  natural  attractions  oT  that  2Vi«, 
which  alone  is  the  Beautiful?  Whence  this  necessity  of  im- 
proving on  the  designs  of  Providence  ? — of 

**  Intesser  fregi  al  Vero,  ornaudo  in  parte, 
D'  altri  diletli  che  de  suoi  le  carte ;" 

or,  in  good  English,  of  trifling  and  tampering  with  truth? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  that  poetry,  exhausted  in  its  finite  resources, 
may  in  a  less  imaginative  epoch  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the  acces- 
sary co-operation  of  positive  knowledge ;  and  that,  for  instance, 
the  love-romance  of  Koland  Greeme  and  Catherine  Seyton  might 
fail  in  interesting  the  readers  of  '^  The  Abbot,''  unless  supported  by 
the  great  historical  importance  attached  to  the  personage  of  Mary 
Stuart, — ^and  in  that  case  human  society  would  have  reached  the 
utmost  stage  of  Platonic  Utopia,  and  grown  too  wise  for  poetry. 
But  however  the  Ideal  may  have  need  of  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Real,  truth  can  certainly  derive  no  advantage  from  being 
wedded  to  fiction.  History  will  always  be  more  interesting  than 
historical  romance,  if  men  only  know  how  to  write  and  read  it. 

"  Oh  !*"  answer  the  publishers,  "  Historical  publications  do  not 
attract  the  attention  of  the  thousand  and  one  boardingnschool 
misses,  who  patronize  a  Circulating  Library."  What !  is  not  a 
powerful  writer  more  than  a  match  for  a  thousand  and  one 
boarding-school  misses  ?     Is  not  a  man  of  genius  intended  to  be 
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in  advance  of  his  age — to  force  it  after  his  own  views — ^to  wean  it 
from  its  unsound  predilections  ?  The  vulgar  mass  of  readers 
delight  not  in  history.  True !  But  did  ever  any  man  of  supreme 
intellect,  any  poet,  attempt  to  write  history?  Did  ever  any 
eagle-eyed  biard  cast  a  vivifying  glance  on  the  past,  and  lay  its 
image,  misty  and  shadowy  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  moving  and 
breathing,  before  us  ?  History  has,  hitherto,  been  merely  the 
work  of  plodding  erudition  or  cold  political  speculation — the  pro- 
duction of  the  scholar  or  philosopher,  not  of  the  poet.  Poets, 
as  yet,  only  deal  in  historical  romances — they  dare  not  write  the 
romance  of  history ;  and  yet  an  historical  novel  is  but  an  imper- 
fect attempt  to  poetize  history.  A  cursory  glance  at  any  of  the 
best  specimens  of  that  style  of  composition  (say,  for  example, 
''  The  Abbot,**"  which  we  have  mentioned)  will  easily  satisfy  us  that 
its  main  beauties  are  not  of  a  romantic,  but  of  an  historical  cast. 
We  feel,  as  we  read,  how,  notwithstanding  the  masterly  skill  of 
the  inventor,  the  progress  of  the  historical  action  is  impaired  by 
the  encumbrance  of  more  or  less  incongruous  episodes ;  whilst 
the  interest  which  would  naturally  be  awakened  by  the  romantic 
situation  of  accessorial  personages  is  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  real  heroes  with  which  they  are 
so  improvidently  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

To  say,  with  Tasso,  that  mankind  must,  like  grown  children, 
be  allowed  to  swallow  the  salutary  lessons  of  truth  by  the  skilful 
admixture  of  poetical  imagery,  is  to  entertain  no  very  high 
opinion  either  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  medicine,  or  of  the 
docility  of  the  patient ;  and  the  writer  who  lays  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess on  that  old  nursery  stratagem,  can  only  obtain  the  applause 
of  an  iUiterate  crowd,  whose  mfantine  imbecility  enables  them 
not  to  detect  the  deception ;  but  with  minds  of  a  more  disciplined 
cast,  with  men  more  conversant  with  the  subject,  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  incontrovertible  facts,  the  most  trifling  anachronism 
or  inconsistency, — even  the  least  attempt  to  fill  up  by  plausible 
conjectures  the  irreparable  blanks  with  which  time  has  provi- 
dentially dotted  the  annals  of  the  past, — ^must  have  the  effect  of 
inmiediately  breaking  that  illusion,  without  which  works  of  imagi- 
nation can  have  no  charms  for  us. 

But,  if  historical  novels  may  be  justly  considered  as  injurious 
to  the  Uterary  purposes,  neither  will  they  be  found  to  answer  any 
better  the  great  moral  objects,  of  history.  Not  that  the  historio- 
grapher may  not,  as  well  as  the  novel-writer,  pervert  facts  and 
make  them  subservient  to  his  own  pecuhar  views ;  but  the  former, 
from  the  very  importance  and  dignity  of  his  office,  is  at  least 
amenable  to  the  severest  visitations  of  criticism,  whilst  the  latter, 
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whenever  convicted  of  the  grossest  violations  of  truth,  entrenches 
himself  behind  Horace's  latitudinarianism,  and  arrogates  the  pri- 
vilege of  telling  his  stoiy  after  his  own  fashion,  without  the 
faintest  shade  of  responsibiUty.* 

Thus  Walter  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat  with  deeds  of  the  darkest  treason,  merely  that  the  brilliant 
valour  of  his  lion-hearted  hero  might  be  enhanced  by  the  con- 
trast ;  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  had  no  scruple  to  exag- 
gerate the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  Italian  race  in  an  age  in 
which  it  still  displayed  so  much  of  its  vitality,  the  better  to 
elevate  his  idol  Rienzi.  A  man  well  versed  in  historical  lore  may 
read  similar  misrepresentations  with  a  sceptic  shrug  of  the 
shoulders ;  but  the  mass  of  ignorant  readers,  who  derive  their  in- 
formation from  no  better  sources,  are  apt  to  contract  from  their 
Scotts  and  Bulwers  erroneous  impressions,  which  no  effect  of 
subsequent  discipline  may  have  power  to  ersulicate. 

History  is,  for  us,  a  grand  edifice,  sublime  in  its  shapeless 
disorder,  venerable  in  its  chasms  and  ruins,  stately  in  its  dark- 
ness and  stillness,  deriving  a  fantastic  solemnity,  assuming  gi- 
gantic dimensions  from  the  very  mist  of  time  through  which  we 
contemplate  it.  We  can  never,  indeed,  be  too  diligent  in  clear- 
ing all  doubts  that  the  ignorance  of  dark  ages  has  left  in  the 
memorial  of  the  past;  we  can  never  be  too  eloquent  or  too 
poetical  in  our  description  of  the  heart-stirring  events  with  which 
the  annals  of  bygone  generations  are  teeming;  but  when  we 
arrive  at  a  blank  which  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  laborious  erudi- 
tion is  at  a  loss  to  fill  up — when  truth  evades  all  the  labour  of 
critical  inquiry, — oh !  then,  to  attempt  to  remove  uncertainty  by 
plausible  conjecture,  "to  render  connected,'' as  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
suggests,  ''  and  clear  the  most  broken  fhigments  of  our  annals 
by  the  liberal  use  of  analogical  hypotheses,  appears  to  us  as  idle 
a  wish  as  that  of  the  honest  citizen  who  described  the  Roman 
Colosseum  as  "  a  remarkably  fine  old  building,  but  very  much  out 
of  repair,"  and  proposed  to  wall  up  its  dilapidated  remnants  by  a 
patchwork  of  modem  masonry. 

These  unphilosophical  endeavours  to  robe  the  venerable  ves- 
tiges of  historical  tradition  in  the  tawdry  fineiy  of  modem  ro- 
manticism are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are  more  at 
variance  with  the  real  tendencies  of  the  eamest  inquisitive  age 
we  live  in.  Whilst  all  the  labours  of  modem  criticism  evidently 
aim  at  stripping  history  of  all  mythological  interpolation,  does  it 
not  appear  rather  strange  that  the  school  of  Walter  Scott  should 
have  no  better  object  than  to  throw  the  annals  of  the  past  back 

*  Pictoribus  atque  poelis, 

Qaidlibet  audendi  semper  fait  sequa  potestas. 
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into  the  chaos  from  which  they  are  only  beginnmg  to  emerge ! 
History,  however,  far  from  losing  any  of  its  prestige  from  an 
erudite  pruning  of  all  heterogeneous  growth,  acquires  new 
interest  from  being  left  to  its  own  resources.  For  if  its  noblest 
and  worthiest  office  is,  after  all,  to  lay  before  our  gaze  the  most 
affecting  scenes  of  antiquity,  intended  to  rouse  us  from  our 
native  listlessness  and  apathy,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that,  to 
this  effect,  the  most  imcontroverted  statement  of  positive  facta 
will  be  more  immediately  conducive  than  the  over-strained  effu- 
sions of  fictitious  narrative — because,  against  emotions  resulting 
from  imaginary  or  even  questionable  catastrophes,  the  natursQ 
indocility  of  man  may  find  a  ready  refuge  in  the  stronghold  of 
sneering  scepticism ;  but  he  will  not  so  easily  resist  the  urgmt 
upbraiding  of  glaring  truth,  reflecting  in  the  mirror  of  departed 
greatness  the  humiliating  image  of  his  present  degeneracy. 

Let  only  the  poet  undertake  to  write  history.  Let  a  man  of 
profound  and  vigorous  genius,  penetrated  with  a  religkms  feel- 
mg  of  veneration  for  truth,  assume  the  high  and  new  office  of  an 
imaginative  historian.  Sismondi  and  Michaud  on  the  Contin^it, 
Alison  in  England,  have  shown,  to  some  extent,  how  history  can 
be  arrayed  in  almost  as  attractive  a  dress  as  poetry.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  rouse  the  fancy  and  warm  the  heart  than  this 
great  biographer  of  the  human  species — this  registrar  of  the 
errors  and  follies,  of  the  perpetual  contradictions  of  man — this 
generous  dispenser  of  retributive  justice,  visiting  guilt  even 
within  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  unmasking  hypocrisy  and 
rebuking  calumny,  and  laying  at  rest  oppressed  innocence,  still 
smarting  and  writhing  under  the  lash  of  human  injustice. 

Next  to  the  unhallowed  and  dangerous,  but  irresistiUe,  desire 
of  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  human  curiosity  is 
natuiully  led  to  sound  the  scarcely  less  unfathomable  gulf  of  the 
Past ;  and  the  Past  itsdf  is  pregnant  with  warnings  and  conjec- 
tures for  the  Future ;  and  from  every  volume  of  history — as  from 
the  coffin  of  the  wizard  of  chivalrous  legends — there  issues  the 
fatidical  voice  of  the  Prophet. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  claim  a  right  to  these  noble  func- 
tions, history  must  not  only  divest  itself  of  all  illiberal  pr€^>08- 
sessions,  but  it  must  indulge  in  no  gratuitous  assertions — it  must 
not  profess,  with  the  usual  lax  morality  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  that  to  the  memory  of  any  man,  were  it  even  Richard  III. 
of  Englsmd,  "  one  crime,  more  or  less,  matters  but  little,'" — for, 
whenever  it  treq)a8ses  against  well  authenticated  facts,  or  even 
attempts  to  substantiate  dubious  and  shadowy  evidence,  it  betrays 
incapacity  of  giving  the  subject  sufficient  charm  without  the 
meretricious  adornment  of  episodical  interest ;  it  shows  inabi- 
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Kty  of  working  cm  oiir  iinaginatioD,  without  bewildering  our 
judgment. 

The  poetical  beauty  to  which  history  is  entitled  to  aspire,  must 
be  derived  from  intrinsic,  not  from  adventitious  sources  ;  it  must 
be  a  beauty  of  form,  not  of  drapery — of  design,  not  of  colouring ; 
it  must  have  all  the  ohasteness,  the  accuracy,  and  high  finish  of 
sculpture,  in  order  to  possess  all  its  majesty  and  sublimity — its 
endless  durability ;  and  the  insertion  of  furious  ornaments,  such 
as  are  lavished  upon  it  by  the  imitators  of  the  Bard  of  Abbots- 
ford,  will  have  no  better  effect  than  the  eyes  of  painted  glass, 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  sculptors  of  an  age  of  decline,  en- 
chased in  the  heads  of  classic  statues,  with  a  hope  of  adding  expres- 
skm  to  the  ddm  and  sev^e  features  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

If  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  inexpediency  of  historical 
novels,  and  so  explicitly  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  false,  and 
ooBsequently  ef^emeral,  character  of  that  style  of  writing,  it  is 
because  our  remarks  apply  more  e£f>eeially  to  tiie  Italian  novelists, 
to  whom  it  was  our  purpose  to  turn  om*  attention  in  the  course  of 
this  article ;  as  the  great  majority  of  their  works  consist  of  his- 
torical novels,  written  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  Scott ;  ro* 
mance  being  hardly  in  existence,  in  iJiat  country,  before  the 
Waverley  Novels  became  familiar  to  the  mass  of  Itidian  readers.* 

In  the  land  ^ere  Boccaccio,  and  his  predecessors  and  fol- 
lowers, first  introduced  a  kind  of  narrs^ive,  which  they  probably 
imported  from  the  lively  fictions  of  eastern  story-tellers,  where 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto  first  clothed  the  rude  legends  of  northern 
minstreky  in  the  ineffable  charms  of  their  melodious  language, 

*  We  know  tbat  Italians  will  not  readily  subscribe  to  onr  assertion ;  indeed 
Professor  Rosini,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a  Scotch  poet  laying  any  claim  to  the  in- 
Tention  of  historical  romanoe,  contends,  in  his  Preface  to  the  **  Loisa  Strozzi,*'  that 
that  kind  of  conpodtion  is  originally  Italian. 

"  My  intent  was/'  he  writes,  **  to  revive  historical  romance.  This  style  of  writing 
is  not  only  originally  an  Italian  contrivance ,  bat  it  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  Itteratnre.  See  the  '  Istoria  di  Ippolito  Buondelmonte  e  d'Eleo- 
norade'  Bafdi,  dated  1471 ;  and  *  I  Reali  di  Francia/  published  twenty  years  later, 
at  Modena :  in  both  of  which  historical  events  are  interwoven  with  iictitioas  epi- 
sodes. See,  above  all,  '  Le  Awenture  di  Giulietta  e  Romeo,'  by  Lnigi  da  Porto ;  a 
tale  which  elicited  many  tears  in  the  original  Italian,  long  before  it  appeared  dra* 
matized  before  an  English  audience."  Rosini  proceeds  to  class  the  tales  of  the 
Decameron,  those  of  Sacohetti,  and  others,  among  historical  novels,  quoting  also 
the  romance  of  the  '*  Awenturoso  Siciliano,''  written  in  1311. 

All  this  is  to  little  purpose  :  we  have  already  unhesitatingly  classed  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  among  the  historioal  romances.  We  can  have  stiU  less  scruple  in  securnig 
a  piaoe  among  them  for  the  Orlando  and  Goffredo.  But  supposing  even  Boccaccio 
and  Boiardo  to  be  absolutely  original  writers,  it  is  no  less  true  that  both  the 
'^NoveUe  Boccaccesche "  and  "Poemi  Cavallereschi "  had  ceased  in  Italy  alto- 
gether, and  that  Rosini's  own  works  and  those  of  his  countrymen  might  perhaps 
never,  have  arisen  without  the  impulse  given  to  the  European  mind  by  the  recent 
aad  to  tome  extent  near  models  of  Scott. 
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Romance  was  almost  utterly  extinct  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  that  poetical  rage  which  crowded  the 
shelves  of  Italian  libraries  with  several  thousand  volumes  of  chi- 
valro-epic  poems  in  ottava  rima — (readers  familiar  with  ItaUan 
literature  know  that  we  do  not  exaggerate) — ^weariness  succeeded, 
and  surfeit.  Chivalrous  epop6e  was  superseded  by  amorous 
lyrics.  Petrarch  re-asserted  his  ascendancy  over  Ariosto  and 
Tasso.  The  Arcadians  .of  the  seventeenth  century  published 
thousands  of  volumes  of  sonnets,  which,  if  they  had  no  greater 
merit  than  the  stanzas  of  their  predecessors,  were,  at  least,  more 
shortly  written,  and  sooner  read  and  forgotten. 

In  the  following  century,  the  English  novelists  of  the  age  of 
Fielding  and  Richardson,  notwithstanding  Italian  translations  of 
their  works  being  published,  exercised  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  Italian  mind ;  neither  did  the  pseudo-philosophical  school, 
which  flourished  in  France  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  find 
many  followers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  Novelle  dell'  Abate  Chiari,''  and  other  vapid  and 
prosy  productions  in  that  style,  which  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
popularity,  Italy,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  poss^sed  a 
work  of  fiction  worth  notice. 

But  during  the  French  invasion,  a  man  was  bom  on  board  a 
Venetian  man-of-war,  destined  to  feel  in  a  high  degree,  and  for- 
cibly to  depict,  those  passions  by  which  the  bosoms  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  kindled  during  the  appalling  events  of  that  memo- 
rable era.  '^  Jacopo  Ortis  ^  is  an  eminently  Italian  romance. 
It  is  in  fact  the  only  work  in  the  language  intended  as  a  deline- 
ation of  national  character.  It  is  true  that  Ugo  Foscolo  only 
fave  his  own  features  for  a  portraiture  of  his  hero.  Like  Alfieri, 
^yron,  and  other  egotists  of  modern  times,  he  was  so  full  of 
himself,  that  every  object  around  seemed  imbued  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  But  fortunately  Foscolo's  character  was 
no  bad  specimen  of  an  Italian  mind  and  heart  during  the  mo- 
mentous crisis,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  an  idle  spectator. 
A  patriot,  conspiring  against  a  decrepit  oligarchy  at  Venice ;  a 
factious  republican,  after  the  classic  models  of  Timoleon  and 
Brutus,  diving  into  all  the  extravagances  by  which  Italians  were 
made  to  wink  at  the  shameless  spoliation  of  their  country ;  a 
volunteer  in  the  Cisalpine  ranks,  fighting  with  headlong  im- 
petuosity, or  in  leisure  moments  haranguing  the  people  on  the 
SQuare,  and  inditing  admonitory  epistles  to  the  ambitious  despot, 
who  was  making  the  hot  heads  of  French  and  Italian  republicans 
a  footstool  to  the  throne ;  a  sullen /row&wr,  at  war  with  all  man- 
ner of  government,  dreaded  by  all  parties,  but  loved  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  withdrawing  from  the  turmoil  of  active  Ufe,  to  indulge 
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for  a  season  in  the  abstrnse  lucubrations  of  unwieldy  scbolarship, 
or  to  pine  in  wanton  indolence  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant  beauty ; — 
8Qch  was  Foscolo ;  and  such,  bating  the  gloss  and  refinement — 
the  paint  and  tinsel  by  which  a  hero  must  be  set  off  for  stage 
effect— such  is  also  "  Jacopo  Ortis.'' 

Written  in  a  manly,  rich,  imaginative  style,  such  as  is  seldom 
foand  among  Italian  prose  writers — conceived  with  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose, plan,  and  action  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  ancient  classi- 
cism— ^redundant  with  genuine  high-wrought  feeling,  such  as 
midit  well  shame  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  modem  roman- 
ticism,— ^^  Jacopo  Ortis"  is,  we  think,  far  superior  to  the  kindred 
German  production,  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  with  which  it 
had  long  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  priority.  With  little  or  no 
action,  with  just  as  few  episodes  as  can  cast  some  light  on  the 
gloomy  character  of  the  protagonist,  the  romance  proceeds  to- 
wards its  unavoidable  catastrophe, — a  mere  outline  of  a  way- 
ward and  gloomy,  but  still  at  times  lofty  and  noble  soul, — the  dis- 
section of  a  proud  and  stubborn,  but  also  manly  and  generous, 
heart. 

"Jacopo  Ortis*"  has  been  considered  as  an  immoral  book,  being 
truly  little  better  than  a  vindication  of  suicide.  Every  letter  he 
writes,  every  word  he  utters,  is  evidently  made  to  bear  on  that 
long-premeditated  crime.  The  dagger  hovers  before  him  amidst 
the  flowers  and  verdure  of  his  Euganean  hills — ^among  the  joys  of 
the  ruddy  peasantry,  whose  festivals  he  consents  to  grace  with 
his  presence :  the  thought  of  death  mingles  itself  with  the 
warmest  expansions  of  his  beneficent  nature,  with  the  very 
ecsta^  of  a  first  kiss  of  love.  And  yet  we  do  not  think  Ortis  had 
in  Italy  the  same  pernicious  effect  that  Werter  is  said  to  have 

!)roduced  in  Germany.  Life  has,  in  the  South,  too  many  charms 
or  any  book  to  render  suicide  a  fashionable  monomania ;  and, 
independent  of  its  tragical  conclusion,  we  rather  incline  to  believe 
that  Foscolo's  romance  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence,  in 
as  far  as  it  roused  his  countrymen  from  that  effeminacy  into 
which,  after  the  restoration  of  the  peace,  they  were  but  too  prone 
to  relapse.  It  taught  them  to  cherish  virtue,  even  though  inse- 
parably wedded  to  sorrow  and  evil— even  though  apparently 
abandoned  by  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  that  work  in  Italy 
and  abroad,*  it  never  toasted  a  numerous  school  of  imitators. 
The  earliest  productions  of  Defendente  Sacchi  and  the  short 
tragic  tales  of  Davide  Bertolotti,  are,  indeed,  rather  written  after 

•  "  Jacopo  OrtU  "  haf  been  rery  lately  re-translated  into  French  by  a  no  less  po- 
pular writer  than  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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the  models  of  Anunt,  tfe  French  sortiDMBtaKBt,  than  in  ika 
eiem  md  nervoos  fitj^e  of  Ortis.  Their  *^  Puote  dei  SoBfttri" 
and  ^'^  Gimitero  dei  CSprean,*'  and  other  prett]r  roouaioes  with 
ht^brioos  titles,  after  lingeiHig  for  one  or  two  aeasoDS  oo  the 
toilet-table  of  the  Milanese  bemties,  were  at  last  thrown  aaUe 
Mnidst  the  ymmB  of  nDoonqaeraUe  eaoiu. 

But  not  lois  after  tibe  dese  of  reyc^rtkniaiy  wars,  tog^iier 
with  a  flood  of  various  prodnetions  of  ultEamontafie  literatore, 
the  Waveriey  novels  made  their  way  into  Italy.  It  wovld  be 
difficult  to  conceive  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  esDOtioB 
were  welcomed  into  the  Italian  soil.  Translations  of  the  weds 
of  Scott  were  pubtidied  with  -as  much  expedition  as  they  issoed 
from  the  Ballantine  press.  Those  by  Gaetano  Barbieri  aad 
Pompeo  Ferrario  of  MHan,  execnted  with  rare  skill,  diough,  at 
first,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English,  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  hasten  the  acclimation  of  tli^se  Galedcmian  narratives. 
The  first  of  Scott's  translators  was  the  amiable  and  talented 
Pietro  Borsieri^  who  published  the  ^^  Antiquary"  before  18fi0. 
His  task  was  hardly  completed,  when  he  was  involved  in  thefiite 
of  the  Editors  of  ihe  ^^  Concihatore,'*^  a  Uteoary  work  intended  to 
reconcile  m^i  of  all  parties  to  unanimity  and  brotherly  love ;  one 
of  the  most  harmless  puUications  that  ever  saw  the  light  of  day, 
but  in  which  Austria  appreh^uled  treasonable  deedgns.  Borsieii, 
together  with  Gonfalonieri  and  Pellico,  was  sent  to  Spielbo^, 
there  to  reconcile  himself  to  hard  bread  and  greasy  broth,  and  to 
the  knittinff  of  woollen  stockings ;  and  the  task  of  translating 
Scott  devolved  iq)on  others  of  his  less  unfortunate  townsmen. 
But  new  versions  and  editions  of  Scott's  works,  in  prose  as  wcU 
as  in  verse,  were  r^rodueed  in  almost  every  town  of  the  Penm- 
sula;  and  for  several  years  the  ^'Ariosto  of  the  North"  had 
nearly  weaned  that  southern  people  from  ihe  pemsal  of  their 
brilliant  and  copious  national  literature.  In  the  iaaia  of  the 
Scottish  bard,  Cooper,  Bulwer,  and  others  of  his  imitators  in- 
vaded Italy.  James,  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Chroni^ 
des  of  France,  gave  also  an  interest  to  that  view  of  literatore 
from  his  extraordinary  verisimilitude  to  history,  in  which  he 
exceb  most  modem  writers ;  and  his  novels  possess  doseraffinitieB 
to  the  facts  they  describe,  than  almost  any  other  romances,  and 
also  are  clear  from  any  moral  wrong  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  Nor  could  it  be  long,  with  these  impulses  m 
the  public  mind,  before  admiration  yielded  to  imitation. 

Mansoni  was,  perh^is,  tiie  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
Italian  historical  novel.  Brought  up  among  the  recent  affluence 
of  foreign  literature  into  Italy,  he  had  studied  with  transport 
the  best  models  in  the  German  and  Rnglish  Unguages.   His  fint 
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poetical  essays  easily  placed  lam  at  tbe  head  of  that  Romantic 
school  which  was  then  rising  m  Italy.    He  had  written  two  tra- 

Sdies  in  a  new  style ;  as  it  iras  Boppoeed^  in  imitation  of  Schiller, 
e  was  now  bu^,  it  was  reported,  with  a  romance  after  the 
manner  of  Scott.  With  that  timid  di£Bdence  and  laborious  dili- 
gence peculiar  to  a  country  in  which  literature  is  never  culti- 
vated irom  interested  motives,  and  where  fame  is  the  author's 
only  reward,  Manzoni  employed  several  years  to  give  his  novel 
that  high  finish  for  which  it  has  been  justly  commended.  Every 
word  in  these  three  long  volumes  has  been  weighed  with  the 
HHHitest  acoBraey.  As  in  his  tragedies,  so  in  tl^  novel,  Man- 
Bomi  PC  wed  anrio>u»  to  fetter  and  pmion  his  genins,  as  if  in  sheer 
temvr  that  it  might  run  away  with  him.  In  his  endeavours  to  be 
sober  and  natural,  he  af^f^ears  cold  and  even  dull.  ^'  I  Promessi 
Sposi"  ean  seaceely  be  called  a  romance.  There  is  nothing  of 
tke  JM^tion  aad  iaterest  which  onght  to  be  kiseparable  from  a 
meeessAil  novel.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  with  that  climax 
of  excitement  whid.  novelists  even  of  the  lowest  rank  are  almost 
■nwriaUy  able  to  give  their  narratives.  The  sulnect,  to  our 
^K^^ent,  could  never  be  more  unfortunately  selected;  the 
kegoescottld  hardly  be  more  inrignificant ;  the  plan  scarcely  more 
■Bwieldy  or  inanimate. 

Bat  whilst  we  are  ready  to  confess  tiiat  the  novel  oouM  never 
Iwve  proved  a  more  decided  failure  as  a  whole,  we  must  not  be 
Unad  to  the  transcendent  beanties  of  its  parts.  Manzcmi,  in 
fiiet,  never  mtended  to  write  a  romance.  He  entered  the  lists 
as  a  rival  rather  than  as  afellower  of  Scott.  He  wished  his  own 
work,  wbSttt  he  sofiered  it  to  be  classed  among  the  imitations  of 
those  of  his  :antag€nist,  to  be,  in  &ct,  as  different  frcmi  them,  and 
tt»  essentially  original,  as  the  hnaoan  mind  could  contrive.  Man- 
Boni's  tkreeToIumes  are  a  series  of  pictures  of  manners — Sk  tame, 
and,  if  it  must  be  sMd,  dtunsy  rhapsody  of  comic  or  tragic  scenes, 
developing  no  tendency  but  the  promulgation  of  that  unresistii^, 
aaeek,  pusiHanimoas  dhristianity,  which  by  an  exa^erated  apph- 
cation  <^  tiie  doctrines  of  tbe  Oospel,  teaches  tiie^ve  to  *^  turn 
the  other  cheek ""  to  the  overbearmg  tjrrantwho  wantonly  smites 
km.  A  monk  and  a  canUnal  are  ms  ooly  heroes.  Determined 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  religion  in  its  worst  ^lasis  of  papal 
eathohcity,  he  can  find  no  virtue  except  under  the  cowl  or  the 
purple ;  imless  it  were  among  the  abject  peasantry  of  a  tr€>dden 
oomtry,  vrfiose  passive  resignation  under  dire  necessity — whose 
fozienza  per  forza — is  accounted  meritorious  and  holy.  With 
oidy  a  Um  vears  interval,  Manioni  seems  at  the  antipodes  with 
Fosccdo.    A  reader,  wondering  what  has  become  of  Alfieri's — 
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'*  Sia  pace  ai  frati 
Purch^  sfratati, 
E  pace  ai  preti 
Ma  pochi  e  queti, 
Cardinalame 
Non  tol^  il  lume, 
II  maggior  prete 
TorDi  alia  rete, 
Leggi  e  non  Re 
Italia  c'^r 

— a  reader,  we  said,  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  sufficient  to  convert  the  North 
of  Italy  into  a  vast  convent  of  monks.  What  with  Manzoni's 
"  Fra  Cristoforo,"  and  with  his  "  Morale  Cattolica,''  and  with 
Pellico'^s  "  Doveri  dell*  Uomo,''  the  poor  Lombards  are  taught  to 
care  very  little  whether  their  fat  and  fair  land  be  a  prey  to  white- 
coated  Austrians  or  black-gowned  Jesuits,  so  that  by  their 
heroic  forbearance  and  submission  to  what  thev  are  to  consider 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  they  may  be  booked,  if  not  quite 
for  Paradise,  at  least  for  Purgatory  or  Limbo.  Monks  and 
Cardinals,  indeed  !  Count  all  the  disasters  that  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ever  inflicted — those  fatal  scourges  which  Manzoni  knows 
how  to  describe  so  terrifically, — count  afl  the  invasions,  slaughters, 
and  arsons  which  Italy  had  to  endure  at  the  hand  of  ultrar 
montane  barbarians, — ^and  you  will  hardly  come  up  to  the  amount 
of  radical,  permanent,  incurable  evil  wrought  upon  the  benighted 
people  of  Italy  by  those  cowled  and  purpled  tyrants  of  thought. 
Alas,  for  Italy !  French  and  German  soldiery  could  only  kill 
the  body ;  a  corrupted  priesthood  has  power  to  kill  the  soul ! 

Fra  Cristoforo,  Cardinal  Federigo,  and  his  imcle  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  were  good  men  and  righteous.  Such  characters  have 
been,  and  are.  Who  knows  it  not  ?  But  cardinals  and  monks 
without  number  turned  the  authority  of  a  most  holy  religion  into 
an  instrument  of  degradation  and  enslavement ;  and,  bound  up 
in  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  false  system,  the  pure-minded 
and  righteous  themselves,  by  their  very  virtues,  unwittingly  con- 
tributed to  sanctify  the  insidious  dogmas  and  hateful  measures 
by  which  it  prevailed  over  the  earth. 

How  far  the  zeal  of  these  well-meaning  but  deluded  champions 
of  priestcraft  may  be  said  to  harmonize  with  the  real  tendency  of 
the  age,  will  appear  from  the  stubborn  resistance  manifested  at 
Parma  and  Pavia  against  the  fraudulent  or  forcible  re-instalment 
oi  Jesuits  by  government ;  as  well  as  from  the  movement  of  the 
patriots  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Rimini,  driven  by  despair  to 
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hopeless  insurrections,  and  even  to  brigandage,  rather  than  any 
longer  to  submit  to  the  pastoral  rule  of  their  cardinals. 

But,  however  strondy  we  may  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
qpirit,  and  find  fault  with  the  form,  of  Manzoni's  novel,  we  must, 
as  we  have  before  hinted,  join  in  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his 
countrymen  as  to  its  splendid  details,  its  vividness  of  description, 
its  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  style.   Manzoni  showed  himself  pos- 
sessed with  ample  powers  of  invention,  though  they  have  been 
hitherto  employed  to  little  or  no  purpose.     Scenery  and  per- 
sonages are  delineated  to  the  life,  the  human  heart  is  sounded  to 
its  inmost  depths ;  each  of  the  cumbrous  and  Ions- winded  episodes 
is  in  itself  a  romance ;  but  the  main  story  is  utterly  void  of 
interest.     The  uproar  of  a  peaceful  hamlet  roused  by  the  alarm 
bell  at  midnight ;  a  Milanese  mob  goaded  by  hunger  to  riot  and 
rebellion ;  the  squalor  of  a  large  city  struck  by  the  dire  scourge 
of  pestilence ; — all  this  constitutes  a  series  of  exquisite  pictures. 
The  conversion  of  the  Innominato— the  story  of  the  Signora  di 
Monza — ^are  wonderful  exhibitions  of  a  pathetic  bordering  on 
sublimity.     Don  Ferrante,  Donna  Prassede,  the  Podesttl,  the 
Dottor  Azzecca-Cbrbugli,  the  Conte  Zio,  Fra  Galdino,    Don 
Abbondio,  are  comic  characters  with  whom  the  reader  is  almost 
brought  into  personal  acquaintance  and  familiarity.     But  most 
of  these  personages,  most  of  these  scenes,  are  only  episodical ; 
and  the  deep  sensations  which  these  occasional  beauties  are  but 
calculated  to  work  on  the  reader^s  heart,  will  make  him  still  more 
painfully  alive  to  the  imperfections  of  the  main  action.     Never 
were,  perhaps,  the  parts  more  unskilfully  arrayed  to  mar  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

Manzoni's  novel  has  been  so  long  published,  and  either  the 
original  or  its  translations  have  been  so  lon^  in  the  hands  of  all 
readers,  that  a  quotation  from  ^^  I  Promessi  Sposi  "  may  be  con- 
sidered superfluous.  Yet  the  farewell  of  Lucia  to  her  country  is 
so  characteristic  of  Manzoni's  style,  of  his  complete  reliance  on 
the  most  genuine  and  natural  emotions  of  the  simplest  hearts  for 
effect,  that  we  believe  our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  bring  that 
passage  once  more  imder  their  eyes. 

The  poor  Milanese  Tosa,  obliged  to  escape  from  the  insolence 
of  a  libertine  feudatory,  is  sailing  by  moonlight  on  her  native 
lake,  casting  a  last  glance  at  her  hamlet,  at  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  Overcome  by  emotion,  she  hides  her  face  as  if  com- 
posing herself  to  sleep,  and  weeps  undisturbed.  The  poet  speaks 
for  her : — 

"  Farewell,  ye  mountains,  emerging  from  the  waters,  reared 
up  to  the  sky,  whose  bold  outlines  are  graved  in  the  heart  of  hun 
who  was  bom  among  you,  no  less  than  the  features  of  his  parent ; 
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whose  munntiring  streams  sound  like  the  nnuue  of  a  fnsml'ri 
voice ;  and  ye  lonely  hamlets,  scattered  between  hill  and  dale» 
white  and  {>ure,  ^tterinff  in  the  landscape  like  flooks  pastming 
on  the  hillside — -Farewdf ! 

'^  How  sad  the  steps  of  those  who,  bom  among  yon,  dqiart 
from  you !  Even  in  the  fancy  of  a  man  who  leaves  yon  a!  las 
own  choice,  allured  by  prospects  of  fortune  smiling  upon  1^  in 
far  off  countries — even  in  his  fancy,  his  golden  dreams  £Eide  (H 
disabbeUiscono),  as  you  fade  in  the  distant  horizon ;  and  be  wo»* 
ders  and  repines,  and  would  fain  retrace  his  steps,  were  it  not 
for  the  glinmiering  thou^t  of  a  future  day,  when  wealth  aad 
ease  will  follow  him  at  his  return.  The  furuier  he  advances  ob 
the  plain,  the  more  his  eye  withdraws  weary  and  dejected  from 
that  monotonous  vastness ;  the  air  is  to  him  heavy  and  lileleBS. 
Sad  and  absent  he  treads  among  the  busy  throng  of  tumultuous 
cities.  The  houses  on  houses,  and  streets  on  streets,  se^n  to 
take  away  his  breath,  and  before  the  proudest  edifices,  wonder 
of  foreign  visiters^  the  home-sick  mountaineer  Uiinks  with  ree^ 
less  longing  of  the  white  cottage  aad  homestead  in  his  village  on 
which  his  heart  is  long  since  set,  and  which  wiU  be  his  if  he  evor 
gets  back,  a  rich  man,  to  his  mountains. 

^^But  for  one  who  had  nev^  s^it  beyond  those  mountams 
even  an  idle  thou^t,  even  a  fleeting  glance, — one  who  had  bonnd 
within  their  limits  the  dearest  schemes  of  the  future,— -one  drives 
away  by  oppression,  who,  torn  firom  the  dearest  habits,  from  tfa» 
fondest  expectations,  abandons  those  hills  to  move  amcMig 
strangers  never  thought  of,  never  wished  for, — one  who  camioty 
even  m  imagination^  Ex  on  the  day  of  return  !  .  .  . 

^'  Farewell,  native  home,  where,  peaoefull^  seated,  treasurii^  a 
hidden  thought,  the  heart  learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  commoB 
footsteps  <me  footstep,  e^qpected  with  unaccountable  anxiety  and 
mysterious  fear;  farewell  home— as  yet  a  stranger's,  so  ofiten 
furtively  glanced  at,  timidly  and  not  unblushin^y  glaaced  ai» 
where  the  mind  loved  to  Iraild  up  a  tranquil  sojourn  of  bridal 
felicity ;  farewell,  village  church,  whence  the  soul  so  often  re^ 
turned  pure  and  serene,  singmg  the  hymns  of  the  Lord — ^where  a 
sacred  rite  was  prepared,  promised — where  the  secret  sigh  of 
the  heart  was  to  be  solemnly  blessed,  and  love  to  beccnne  a  datgr 
asd  be  called  holy — farewell !  He  who  bestowed  so  much  joj 
upon  you  is  everywhere,  and  He  never  disturbs  the  hi^piness  oif 
his  cmldren,  but  to  prepare  for  than  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
bliss." 

One  of  the  Icm^^est,  and  unquesticnably  the  most  stoiking  epi- 
sode of  Manzoni's  novel,  sugg&rted  to  Frdessor  Rosini  or  Pisa 
the  sul]ject  for  his  *^  Monaoa  di  Monsa,"  an  historical  noivel  which 
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appesred  shortly  after  ^'  I  PromesBi  Spoei.^  Oiovanni  Roami,  a 
man  of  various  accomplishments,  an  Italian  Litterato  of  the  (^ 
aehool,  gifted  with  a  rare  yeraatility  of  talent,  has  loi^  been  an 
omamftnt  to  the  oldest  UniY^rsity  of  Tuscany.  Und^  the  ap- 
pearances of  an  easy  and  almost  Epicurean  Ufe,  the  good  Pro^- 
fSrasor,  grown  to  an  alarming  degree  of  obesity,  receiving  his 
visiters  in  bed  even  after  twdve  o'clock  at  noon,  finds  however 
time,  not  only  to  discharge  his  professional  duties  with  the  great- 
est carectit  to  himself,  and  to  the  Institution  he  belcmgs  to,  but 
is  even  now  composing  a  splendid  ''  History  of  Painting,^^  which 
fatds  fair  to  be  ranked  among  the  standard  works  of  modem 
Italian  Literature. 

His  fjmcy,  nothing  fettered  fay  the  weight  and  torpor  of  an  over- 
grown frame,  is  sufficiently  buoyant  to  wing  its  wht  into  the 
regions  of  poetry  and  romance ;  and  as  we  have  ^lewhere  ob- 
served, the  worthy  Professor  would  have  no  strong  objection  to  be 
hailed  as  the  restorer  of  historical  novels  in  Italv.  He  had  conr- 
oetved  Uie  idea  of  a  composition  in  that  style,  ne  contends,  and 
eomnmnicated  his  plan  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  as  eariy  as 
1808 ;  the  title  of  his  novel,  m^blished  to  this  day,  was  ^^  Eras- 
mus.'" That  first  abazzo  r^nains,  however,  a  formless  embryo 
amoog  his  papers ;  and  the  ^^  Monaca  di  M(»iza,^^  the  first  work 
with  which  the  author  actually  came  before  the  worid  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  novelist,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  sequd  to  Manzcmi's 
romance,  can  give  him  no  claims  to  a  priority  ot  publication.''^ 

The  *''-  M(»iaca  di  Monza "  is,  like  its  prototype,  sadly  defi- 
ei^it  in  general  interest.  A  runaway  nun  and  her  seducer 
succeed  in  making  their  escape  frcon  Milan;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
a  disffuise  and  assimied  names,  establish  themselves  in  Tuscany. 
Wealth  and  good  mamers  enaJde  them  to  appear  at  the  Court 
of  Medici,  and  to  mix  vdih  the  hi^ibest  chases  of  that  polished 
community.  The  great  bulk  of  tl^  story  is  little  better  than  a 
hand-book,  or  guide  to  the  palaces,  galleries,  and  o^er  Uens  of 
floreBce  and  the  nei^bourhood,  such  as  they  th^i  w^«.  M^i, 
with  names  familiar  to  every  reader,' — among  others,  blind  cdd 
Galileo,— are  broug^  upon  the  stage  apparaitly  for  the  mere 
pnrpose  of  diaking  hands  with  the  guiHy  but  fashionable  pair. 
Then  the  formidaUe  nestiknce  of  1622  In-eaks  off  at  Florence, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Ituy,  and  its  ravages  having  swept  away  vll 
iliose  who  might  have  a  nunre  direct  int^est  in  the  detection 
aod  prosecution  of  the  fugitives,  th^  determine  to  travel  back 
to  limibardy,  with  a  view  to  repair  to  V^ce.  On  their  crossh 
11^  the  Po,  ^e  young  libertine  is  killed  in  an  accidental  affiray ; 


* '«lAMM»oiAM«iiaa,»etoikM  SmfoXrn.drGiOfviiidl^^    F!ia: 
Cafnirro.    1829.    2  toU. 
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and  the  misguided  nun  is  left  alone  to  pine  away  in  remorse  and 
bereavement. 

That  story  of  love  and  guilt,  so  appalling  under  the  daric  veil 
of  mystery  in  which  Manzoni  onginally  shrouded  it,  gains 
nothing,  we  believe,  by  being  spun  out  so  unskilfully  to  the 
length  of  two  volumes ;  and,  however  Rosini's  ease  and  amenity 
of  style,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  times  and 
localities  of  his  subject,  may  render  these  volumes  curious  and 
even  agreeable  as  a  descriptive  work,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
tame  and  tedious  as  a  romantic  narrative. 

More  cares  were  bestowed  upon,  and  more  praise  was  awarded 
to,  Rosini's  second  novel,  in  four  volumes,  "  Luisa  Strozzi,"  pub- 
lished at  Pisa,  in  1832.''^  The  subject  is  among  the  noblest  that 
history  ever  suggested.  Luisa,  daughter  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  the 
wealthiest  citizen,  and  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  Haly,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  sister  of  Piero,  afterwards  marshal,  and 
of  Lione,  admiral,  of  France, — a  woman  of  the  rarest  beauty  and 
of  the  loftiest  character, — had  the  misfortune  of  attracting  the 
attentions  of  the  dissolute  Alessandro  de"*  Medici,  the  absolute 
Lord,  and  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Florence.  Irritated  by 
her  proud  repulses,  maddened  by  her  fortunate  escape,  the  base 
tyrant  pursues  his  victim  even  to  the  Court  of  France,  whither, 
with  all  her  family,  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  reifuge,  and 
where  she  dies  of  poison,  administered  by  the  secret  agents  of 
the  Medici's  vengeance. 

Here  was  the  subject  for  a  tragedy  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and 
the  occasional  introduction  of  such  historical  characters  as 
Michael  Angelo  and  Guicciardini,  Bemi  and  Alamanni,  Francis 
of  France,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici — to  say  nothing  of  the 
heroine's  own  family,  and  of  its  fierce  partisans,  the  Valori,  Cap- 
poni,  Oinori,  and  a  hundred  others — offered  as  wide  a  field  as  the 
most  powerful  imagination  could  wish  for. 

Unfortunately  Rosini  (as  well  as  Gruerrazzi  and  D'Azeglio, 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  have  written  historical  novels  on  the  closing 
scenes  of  Florentine  Liberty)  laboured  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, of  which  he  seems  hardly  aware.  His  theme  is  too  well 
known ;  the  subject  is  hackneyed.  Nerli  and  Nardi,  Segni, 
Varchi,  Adriani,  and  other  contemporary  historians,  left  nothing 
untold.  Most  of  them  actors  or  sufferers — ^none  of  them  calm 
and  impartial  spectators  of  the  calamitous  scenes  which  signalized 
the  downfall  of  Florence, — ^they  registered  every  particular  with 
almost  a  provoking  minuteness.  They  may  have  exaggerated, 
palliated,  openly  violated  the  truth ;   much  might  yet  remain  for 

*  ''Luisa  Strozzi,"  RomanzoStoricodi Giovanni RotiDi.  Pisa:  Caporro.  1832. 
4  Toli.  8yo. 
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the  work  of  posthumous  criticism,  but  little  or  nothine,  we 
should  fancy,  for  the  arbitrary  fabric  of  fiction.  Fiction  ddi^hts 
in  the  twilight  of  doubt  and  uncertainty :  it  loves  to  contemplate 
objects  fading  in  the  distance  of  time  and  space :  it  hovers  fondly 
over  the  castellated  ruins  of  a  feudal  age,  in  which  men  fought 
and  wrote  not:  it  shrinks  back  dazzled  and  scared  before  the 
glare  of  modem  history.  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century  rises 
before  us,  living  in  the  revelations  of  her  hundred  writers ;  every 
feature  of  her  heroes  was  sent  down  to  posterity  in  canvass  and 
marble ;  every  word  they  uttered  was  registered  in  the  archives 
of  the  Republic.  The  houses  they  built  are  still  standing,  sound, 
solid,  inhabited ;  their  armour,  their  furniture,  their  hand- writing, 
are  all  before  us.  Who  shall  dare  to  mythologize  on  so  weU- 
defined  a  subject — a  subject  about  which  we  know  all  that  can 
and  all  that  cannot  be  known  l  Rosini  can  only  either  give  us  a 
frigid  account  of  the  facts,  such  as  they  are  registered  in  the 
works  of  Varchi,  Segni  and  Co.,  minus  the  naivete^  the  warmth 
and  eagerness  of  those  charming  eye-witnesses,  or  else  patch  up 
with  them  a  few  paltry  episodes  of  imaginary  characters,  much  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  leading  subject. 

We  say  this  less  in  dispraise  of  Kosini  s  work  (which  is  re- 
mAikably  well  written  and  sufficiently  amusing,  notwithstanding 
a  certain  unwieldiness)  than  as  a  further  developement  of  our 
ideas  rei^)ecting  a  style  of  composition  which  has  perhaps  too  long 
misled  the  taste  of  European  readers.  Of  the  many  historiciu 
novels  which  are  now  passing  through  our  hands,  only  in  one  in- 
stance, we  think,  the  subject  was  judiciously  selected. 

Professor  Rosini  was  not  perhaps  much  happier  in  the  choice 
of  his  third  novel,  than  we  have  seen  him  in  nis  two  foregoing 
performances.  "  Count  Ugolino*"  would  be  too  much,  we  Mould 
think,  for  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  himself.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rash,  nothing  more  dangerous,  nothing  more  sure  to  lead 
to  a  signal  defeat,  than  to  attempt  to  touch  what  Oenius  has  in- 
delibly marked  out  as  its  own.  The  hundred  lines  of  Dante,  un- 
rivalled in  ancient  or  modem  poetry,  have  haunted  loftier  heads 
than  the  one  Professor  Rosini  carries  on  his  shoulders.  We 
have  seen  all  the  fine  arts  at  work  to  body  forth  the  shadowy 
conception  which  Dante  was  pleased  to  involve  in  such  an  awfiu 
sublimity  of  mystery.  Pictures,  basso-relievos,  groups  of  statues, 
tableaux  of  waxen  automatons, — what  has  not  been  resorted  to, 
and  to  what  purpose,  and  with  what  effect  ?  That  poor  Guasta- 
mestieri  of  Donizetti,  the  most  unscmpulous  of  Italian  composers, 
even  bethought  himself  of  setting  those  divine  verses  to  music ! 
Eternal  powers !  Dante  has  done,  and  left  nothing  for  others  to 
do.   Not  a  word  was  omitted,  not  a  sound,  not  a  note,  not  a  dash 
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of  the  pen.  Let  no  man  dare  to  interfere  with  it.  Touch  it  not, 
Giovanni  Roaini !  It  is  sacrilege,  and  the  forfeit  of  tbf  literuy 
reputation  can  scarcdy  atone  for  thy  profanation  ! 

We  haTe  seen  only  part  of  this  novels  thoc^  the  third  and 
last  volume  was  published  ever  since  August,  1843.  The  MS.  has 
been  lying  on  the  anthor*«  desk,  unable  as  he  was  to  ^e  it  his 
final  cares,  as  loi^  as  his  time  was  utterly  emroesed  by  Uie  above- 
mentioned  '^Storia  della  Pittura  Italiana.'  The  romance  has 
been  entrusted  to,  and  edited  b^,  Giovanni  Battista  Perotti. 
Besides  the  Gudph  and  Ghibdlme  heroes,  ^ose  dissensJons 
wrouffht  such  cruel  calamities  on  the  R^mblic  of  Pisa  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  author,  faithful  to  his 
qnstem,  and  stroi^  in  his  vast  erudition,  introduces  all  the  re- 
markable characters  of  the  aee,  such  as  Guido  Mont^eltro, 
Buonconte,  Nino  di  Gallura,  and  others,  with  whom  Danto  made 
us  familiar,  as  well  as  Nicol6  Pisano,  Cimabue  and  his  boyish  i^ 
prentice,  Giotto,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Brunetto  Latini,  Castruocio 
Gastracani,  idso  a  child,  and  findly  Dante  Al^hieri  himsdf,  mbo 
was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  qK>ch  of  the  horrid  tragedy  which 
he  was  to  send  down  to  endless  posterity.  l%e  novel  is  illus- 
trated by  an  Instorical  dissertation  on  the  rise  and  ineri^ment  of 
the  Republic  of  Pisa,  from  its  earliest  memorials  in  1064,  down 
to  Ugolino's  death  in  1285. 

R^ini*s  style  is  alwvjrs  correct  and  fluent,  sometimes  lofty  and 
imaginative  ;  we  subjom,  as  a  very  short  apecimen,  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  Italian  sunrise,  at  the  opening  of  his  latest  no^el. 

"  If  it  ever  could  happen,"  he  begins,  "  that  to  a  man  bora  blind, 
either  a  miracle  or  the  skill  of  art  coald  impart  the  blessed  gift  of  vision, 
among  so  many  wonders  of  the  universe,  none,  I  think,  would  be  tor 
him  more  enrapturing  than  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

'*  Darkness  gradually  clearing  b^bre  the  faintest  streaks  of  dawn, 
— the  stars  ladttig  one  by  one,  and  departing  as  it  were  ra>  one  knows 
whithw, — the  suoomdnig  objects  rismg  into  being,  starting  up  as  it 
were  no  one  knows  wher^pom, — e? erythbg  bathed  in  vivid  coloois  1^ 
the  mysterious  agency  of  light,  and  the  vapours  in  the  East  blushing 
deeper  aad  deeper,  tdl  the  round  orb  of  the  great  luminary  appean 
radiant  and  majestic  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep^ — this  is  indeed  the 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  life  of  nature,  the  glory  of  God*8  creation. 

**  Then  kneels  the  Gueber  on  the  threshold  of  his  hut  on  the  Ganges, 
and  worships  it ;  the  wild  Peruvian  from  the  stillness  of  his  wild  woodland 
praises  it ;  the  sun-burat  Egyptian  hails  it  from  the  foot  of  the  wide- 
echoing  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

''  Habit  may  have  blonted  in  us  the  sense  of  wonder,  but  not  lessened 
our  delight ;  for  civilized  man  is  not  dead  to  the  beauties  of  God's 
handiwork,  even  though  oft^  too  proud  to  bow  before  its  wondrous 
Maker. 
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'^  Leader  and  coiBfi>iter  of  man  in  the  greatest  deeds  and  triak  of 
Ufe,  the  sua  beholds  all  hearts  sinking  at  his  disappearing,  and  warmth 
and  respiration  restored  by  his  presence,  even  as  the  universe  wakes  at 
the  touch  of  his  life-impartmg  beams. 

**  It  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  1284,  that  year  so  memorable  for  the 
Pisan  republic,  when,  towards  the  fall  of  eve,  a  large  number  of  old 
men,  women,  and  youths,  were  seen  gathering  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  surrounding  townships,  to  be  present,  and  as 
near  as  they  could  contrive,  to  witness  on  the  banks  of  the  .^o,  the 
•olemn  benediction  which  the  Archbishop  was  to  bestow  on  the  Pisan 
fleet,  previous  to  its  sailing  against  the  Ofenoese,"  &c. 

Such  is  Rosini; — an  emphatic,  but  rather  commoBrplace  de- 
scription of  morning,  such  as  might  equally  well  suit  the  first 
ch^ter  of  any  other  novel  in  the  world,  to  usher  ia  an  action, 
which,  after  aJl,  h^p^  to  begin  at  night-£Edl. 

But  ant^or  to  Kosini,  and,  by  date  of  publication,  if  not  actt^ 
aDy  by  priority  of  conception,  anterior  to  Manzoni  himself^  was 
Dr.  Carlo  Yarese  of  Genoa,  lon^  known  by  the  public  as  the 
author  of  **  SibiHa  Odaleta  ;^  under  which  nam  de  guerre  he  after- 
wards published  seven  other  novels,  all  more  or  less  of  an  histori- 
cal cast,  and  written  in  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  whose  enthu- 
siastic admirer  thoauthor  professed  himself  to  be  in  early  youth.* 
It  was  even  said  of  him  that  he  vnrote  with  the  falsa  riga^  the 
ruling  paper  of  Walter  Scott,  an  expression  in  Italy  dlenoting 
the  lowest  degree  of  servile  imitation.  We  would  not  pronounce 
so  harshly  a^nst  him,  thou^  something  of  the  mann^,  of  the 
Imack,  of  t&  great  master  is  certainly  discernible,  especially  in 
the  general  arranffemeot  and  at  the  openmg  of  Yarese's  novels. 
But  he  is  nevertheless  a  writer  of  considerable  inventive  and 
descriptive  power»  paints  characters  with  skill,  and  is  seldom  dull 
and  wearisome. 

Whatever  might  be  his  feelings  on  the  outset  of  his  career, 
he  seems  to  have  outlived  his  partiality  both  for  the  father  of 
Ustorical  romance  and  for  that  branch  itself  of  literature.  In 
his  preface  to  .tJie  ^'  Preziosa  di  Sanluri"  he  draws  a  long  parallel 
between  Bosini  and  Walter  Scott,  hinting,  that  as  those  two  raie 

*  "  SibillaOddett,  Romanzo  Storico  di  vn  Italitno.''    Mibm.  1827.  2  toIs.  Svt. 

"  La  Fidanzata  Ligora  OTrero  Costomi  ed  Utanie  della  mviera,  dell'  autore  deUa 
8B>ina  Odaleta.''    MU.   1828.    2  vols. 

"  I  Pr%ioiiieridiPissigbettoiie,  dell' aittom  della  8tt>iUa  Odaleta.''  MU.  1889. 
3  folt.  8to. 

"FolchettoMallspini,  Romanso  Storico,  dell' aatore,"&c.    Mil.   1830.   2  vola. 

'^11  Proecritto,  Storia  Sarda,  dell'  antore,"  See.    Turin.   1880.  3  vols. 

**  Qerottim,  oaaia  U  Nano  di  una  Priocipean,  deU'  aittore/'  &c.  Milan;  1889. 1  veL 

"  Pk-exiosa  di  Sanlnri,  oniai  Montanari  Sardi,  Rftmaaio  Storioo,"  &e.  Mil*  1838. 
2folf. 

"i*orria]iieTiiooiitt,  BomanzoSforico/'^ace.    Milan.  1839.  2toli. 
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men  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  wonderful  fertility  and 
facility  of  composition,  so  they  may,  also,  both  be  charged  with 
having  corrupted  public  taste  in  that  style  of  performance  in 
which  each  of  them  respectively  excelled.  And  in  another  letter 
prefixed  to  his  last  publication,  ^'  Torriani  e  Visconti,^  he  hesi- 
tates not  to  assert,  that  historical  novels  have  been  to  some 
readers  what  certain  light  and  tonic  kinds  of  food  are  to  persons 
in  a  period  of  convalescence— destined  only  to  re-invigorate  a 
stomach  worn  out  by  long  disease,  and  to  dispose  it  for  the 
reception  of  a  more  solid  and  healthy  nourishment ;  that  in  the 
like  manner,  in  order  to  pass  gradually  from  the  sickening  (n- 
volities  of  the  Arcadians  to  the  severe  studies  of  history,  a 
transitional  literature  was  required ;  but  that,  being  now  pei^ 
suaded  that  the  Italian  youths  no  longer  needed  to  be  allured  by 
similar  enticements,  he  was  resolved  that  this  should  be  his  last 
novel,  and  proceeded  to  write  a  history  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa. 

Olad  to  near  a  man,  one  half  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  production  of  works  of  fiction,  entertain  our  own  views  of 
the  subject  at  present  under  our  consideration^  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  that  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the 
perusal  of  some  of  Varese's  narratives. 

"  Sibilla  Odaleta"  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  by  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  in  1494,  and  terminates  with  his  expulsion  in 
the  following  year.  The  historical  characters  are  delineated 
with  a  master's  hand ;  the  most  striking  scenes,  especially  Piero 
Capponi'^s  daring  demeanour  in  presence  of  the  haughty  invader 
at  Florence,  are  drawn  with  spirit;  and  the  dark  tragedy  of 
deep  revenge  in  which  Sibilla  and  her  Albanese  father  are  con- 
cerned, is  well  conducted.  This  novel  has,  in  short,  all  the 
vividness^  warmth,  and  spontaneousness  of  a  first  essay ;  and  it 
has  also,  as  may  be  expected,  all  its  exuberance,  waywardness, 
and  irregularity. 

"  I  Prigionieri  di  Pizzighettone"  may  be  regarded,  in  some 
manner,  as  a  continuation  of  ^^  Sibilla  Odaleta."  It  opens  on 
the  Lombard  plain  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which 
Francis  I.  of  France  was  utterly  routed  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1525.  The 
French  monarch  is  conveyed  to  the  stronghold  of  Pizzighettone, 
on  the  Adda,  where  a  few  of  his  Italian  partisans  conceive  several 
bold  plans  for  his  escape,  till  the  jealous  Austrian,  at  the  most 
critical  moment^  issues  orders  to  have  his  Royal  prisoner  trans- 
ferred under  his  own  custody  to  Madrid.  There  is  much  in  the 
plotting  of  the  King's  favourers  that  reminds  us  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  the  Castle  of  I^chleven. 

"  Folchetto  Malispini "  and  "  La  Fidanzata  Ligure  ^  ought 
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to  have  been  favourite  subjects  with  Dr.  Varese — the  scene  of 
both  of  them  being  laid  among  the  wild  hills  and  luxuriant  shores 
of  his  native  Riviera  of  Genoa.  The  former  is  an  historical 
romance  of  the  twelfth  century,  describing  the  Apennine  of 
Lunigiana  and  Genoa,  such  as  that  region  could  be  under  the 
feudiu  sway  of  the  haJf-heroes,  half-marauders,  of  the  kindred 
fiunilies  of  Mali-spini  and  Pela-vicini,  two  yoimger  branches  of 
the  House  of  Este.  The  ^^  Fidanzata"^  refers  to  modem  manners ; 
the  story  beginning  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
describes  an  old-rashioned  mountain  inn,  and  its  hostess,  a 
despotic  and  irascible  character,  a  foe  to  all  innovation,  soured 
by  the  dreaded  rise  of  rival  establishments,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  a  new  version  of  our  old  acquaintance  Meg 
Dods,  in  "  St.  Ronan's  WeU." 

"  n  Proscritto"  and  "  Preziosa  di  Sanluri"  are  both  Sardinian 
stories ;  nor  can  any  country,  the  wild  highlands  of  Scotland  not 
even  excepted,  present  a  more  unexplored,  more  primitive,  more 
interesting  region,  and  a  more  original  race  of  people,  than  that 
half-inhabited,  less-than-half-civilized  island,  tne  possession  of 
which  decorated  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  and  his  successors 
with  the  much-coveted  title  of  Kings.  "  Preziosa"  describes  the 
island  as  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arragonese  in  1470. 
"II  Proscritto''  is  the  autobiographical  account  of  a  young 
Genoese  led  by  circumstances  to  view  the  island,  long  after  the 
cession  of  its  crown  to  the  present  dynas^.  It  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  Frank  Osbaldistone's  sketch  of  Loch  Lomond  and  its 
fierce  mountaineers,  during  his  visit  to  Rob  Roy.  The  manners, 
feelings,  superstitions,  and  traits  of  character  of  the  natives  of 
Sardinia  have  been  pictured  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  whom 
lon^  residence  on  the  spot  has  rendered  a  complete  master  of  his 
subject. 

"  Gerolimi,"  or  "  the  Dwarf  of  a  Princess,"*'  is  also  a  romance  of 
modem  manners ;  in  this  novel  the  author  has  adopted  an  epis- 
tolary style,  which  also  was  probably  suggested  by  the  corres- 
pondence of  Darsie  Latimer  and  his  college  friend  in  ^'  Redgaunt- 
let.*' 

Finally,  the  last  of  Varese^s  novels,  "Torriani  e  Visconti,"  is  an 
account  of  the  popular  revolutions  at  Milan,  by  which,  after  a 
struggle  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  aristocratic  power  of  the 
Ghibellines  under  the  influence  of  the  Visconti,  was  enabled  to 
exterminate  the  Guelph  or  popular  party,  headed  by  the  hoiise 
of  Guide  della  Torre.  This  novel  is  not,  perhaps,  the  happiest 
of  its  author's  productions.  We  see  for  the  third  time  the 
characters  of  astrologers,  court-fools,  and  other  similar  person- 
ages, which  after  their  appearance  in  "  Sibilla  Odaleta,"  and  "  I 
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Prigmoeri  4i  Pizagkettane,*'  sii^t  more  jndioMnsij  hare  been 
•pmd.  The  style  is  abo  leas  aatiml  and  flowing,  and  tin 
Batore  of  ike  sabfcet  hrix^  the  G«iioeae  writer  into  oompetitioQ 
with  8e?cral  Myanese  noveliets,  who  have  OTar  fain  the  adiinrti^ 
of  a  aiore  distinet  kiMnried|(e  of  localities,  and  a  siore  intimate 
•emaiataBee  with  their  national  cfaronielee. 

One  of  the  aaeet  powerfid  writers  who  atteiapted  to  iHostrate 
the  history  of  Milan  in  works  of  fiction,  is  Giovanni  Battista 
Bazzoni,  who  paUished  his  "GasteUo  di  Trezzo^'  lot^befeie 
1828.*  The  subject  of  this  novel  is  tite  murder  of  Beniabb 
Viseonti  in  the  Txcinity  of  ike  Castle  of  Trezzo,  by  the  hand  of 
his  treacheroos  nepww,  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  1385.  Bazzoni's 
seoond  tale  is  ''  Falco  deHa  Rime,''  ''or  The  War  of  Musso."  The 
real  hero — ^notwithstanding  the  interest  attached  to  the  hncwe 
Mountain  Hcnok,  an  old  sturdy  hifffalander — is  Gian  Carlo  de' 
Medici,  afterwards- the  Marquis  of  Mariffnano,  one  of  the  most 
fiunous  generals  of  Francis  of  France.  The  scene  ia  laid  on  ike 
sheresof  the  Lake  of  Como,  eariy  m  the  sixteenth  centnry,  when 
the  pore  waves  of  that  azure  lake  were  daricaied  by  the  hnndred 
sails  of  Gian  Carlo,  then  at  war  with  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
hixuriant  hills  around  shook  with  the  report  of  his  floatixi; 
artiUery.  In  both  these  stories,  as  well  as  in  two  vokmes  <? 
shorter  historical  tales  since  published,  Bazzoni  strikes  us  by 
afew  pictnres  drawn  with  a  bold  masterly  hand,  by  a  description 
of  storms  and  battles,  whidi  might  almost  remind  us  of  Salvator 
Rosa's  style  of  painting.  We  think  we  can  safely  award  him 
the  atie  of  the  manliest  of  Italian  novelists. 

We  wish  we  conld  speak  with  equal  praise  of  the  works  of 
GJovanni  Gampi^iio,  a  rather  fastidious  and  confident  literaiy 
man,  sinee,  being  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  prolixity  ot 
the  Waverley  Novels,  he  reproduced  them  in  his  own  ocHnpen- 
diary  imitations  or  rifadmentos  whidi  he  styled  ''  Beauties  '  or 
''Amenities  of  Walter  Scott.*'  His  own  original  romances, 
meanwhile,  generally  rdatii^  to  early  dates  of  Milanese  history, 
are  not  as  recommendable  for  taste  or  style,  as  we  might  have 
reason  to  expect  from  an  improver  of  Scott  .^f 

*  **ll  CasteUo  di  Trexzo,  Norella  Storica  di  G.  B.  B."  3rd  edit.  Milan :  SteDi. 
1828.    iToL 

«<IUoo  della  Riq>e«  aLa  Q«em  di  Mnmto,  Raooonto  Storioo  dl  G&ot«q  Battiila 
Banoni."    Milan.    1829.    1  yoL  8yo. 

"  Baoconti  Storici  di  G.  B.  Baxzoni."    Milan.     1830.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

t  "  La  FigHa  di  nn  Ghibellino,  Romanzo  Storioo  risgnardante  Milano  al  Comindare 
del  Seoolo  Deoimo  Qointo."  Milan.  1830.  (Being  an  aooonnt  of  the  oon^iracf  to 
•which  Gian  Maria  Vitoonti  fell  a  victim.) 

"  Uberto  Viaoonti,  Romanzo  Storioo,  riaguardante  Milano  ai  Tempi  di  Bemabd  e 
CBan-Galeazzo  Yiiconti."    MOan.     1831. 

**  Lndoyieoil  Moro,  o  Condizioni,  Uai|  Coflnmi,  Singc^MritkenmBorabili  AtwI* 
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net  90  BpeeiHy  dknuss  ^Maioo  VjeMnti,^  hj 
(hcmif  one^of  the  noUest: poets  of  modem  Italy.  We 
fiangotten  the  day  irhen  Groeai  showed  talent  and 
D^  toa^iire  to  eariohhis  ocmtry  with  a  new  style 
Btry  entiraiy  national.  ^'La  Fi^tira,''  and  ''Ildegonda/' 
other  short  rtMBaaees  in  the  stania  of  Ariosto  and  Taaao,  biit 
with  a  rofinfflnent  and  loelodyy  with  a  waimth  and  pathos,  for 
wfaieh  Italy  was  iikM>ted  to  the  modem  school  of  Romanticism, 
were  &  better  kind  ei  compoaition:  and  more  consonant  with  the 
taste  and  temperament  of  the  Italian  people,  than  the  long  and 
eftea  tedioos  mnrcatioiis  in  prose  fay  which  they  have  been  super- 
seded. 

GFrossi,  the  BeUki  of  Poetry,  as  he  has  been  commonly  called, 
the  poet  of  brolran  hearted  maidens,  as  Raphael  is  the  painter  of 
Madonnas^  and  Correggio  of  children,  had  abeady  written,  besides 
the  above  meatieiied  ^'Novelle  Romantiche,"  a  long  historical 
rooEianoe  in  Yerse,  entitled  '^  I  Lombsrdi  alia  Prima  CSociata." 

«<  La  Fuggitiva^ — armtaway  girl  following  her  lover  beyond  the 
Danube  and  Moscowa,  mourning  over  his  bleeding  corpse  on  the 
plains  of  the  last  of  Napoleon's  victorious  battle  fields,  involved 
alone  and  hdpless  in  the  disasters  of  that  woful  Rossian  retreat, 
aarviviug  all  hardships  and  dangers  only  to  expire  in  her  mother's 
aonns  repentant  and  forgiven, — ^IMegcmday  a  new  Juliet,  at^nii^ 
for  a  pore  guiltless  love  with  long  torture  and  anguish  in  a 
mnmery,  insoltod,  harassed  by  cowled  fiends,  haunted  by  terrific 
mione,  and  by  a  vigorous  reaction  of  stubborn  vitalii^r  draining 
to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  woe  which  had  been  filled  ror  her  by 
Providence, — Giselda,  the  fair  pilgrim  of  the  Po,  riding  on  her 
white  palfrey  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  tender,  inexperienced ; 
a  prisoner  in  Antioch,  in  love  with  a  handsome  Mussulman,  re- 
penting, relapsing,  innocent,  beautiful  in  her  apostacy  as  in  her 
conversion ; — all  these  sweet  creations,  these  exquisite  romances, 
full  of  the  life,  manners  and  feelings  of  bygone  ages,  had  been 
read  and  cherished  in  Italy,  long  before  Scott'^s  works  had  become 
the  theme  of  universal  adnurataon. 

But  Grossi  himself  was  soon  won  over  to  the  fashionable 
mania;  and  forsaking  his  mournful  harp,  he,  also,  entered  the  lists 
with  the  Ultramontane  novelist,  ander  the  banner  of  his  '^  master 
and  brother  "  Manzoni.*  "  Maroo  Yiseonti "  is  a  work  in  hi^h 
repute  among  the  author's  countrymen.     The  scene  opens  on  the 

mentidi  Milano  Bulla  Fine  ddSeeolo  XV.  Rooumso  Storieo  di  Gioymni  Campis^y 
Mtore  d^a  ftoda  Umvefwle  d'ltaliiu''    Mttan.     1837. 

"  Elena  deDa  Torre  Oflsia  Milano  Seicento  Anni  fa."  (Being  the  Rise  of  the  Home 
itaDa  Tone  after  ^e  Battle  of  CorteMva  in  the  lime  of  the  Baaperor  Fnder&c  II. 
1260.)    MUan.     1889. 

«  *•  Maroo  ViioMti,.^toria>del  I^Moiio  di  Tomuw  GiMiL''    Milan.    1835. 
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lovely  hills  surrounding  the  Lake  of  Como  towards  the  year  1329. 
The  hero  is  a  warrior  issued  from  the  princely  house  of  Visconti, 
which  established  its  sway  over  Milan.  His  personal  valour,  his 
liberal  and  affiible  manners,  render  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his 
kinsmen,  Luchino,  Giovanni,  and  Matteo,  the  reigning  members  of 
the  family,  who  resolve  upon  his  destruction,  and  accomplish  it  by 
one  of  those  deeds  of  treachery  so  common  in  the  annaJs  of  that 
iniquitous  race.  By  the  introduction  of  minstrels  and  toumar 
ments,  Grossi  gave  his  narrative  a  chivalrous  colour  which  does 
not  seem  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  country 
in  which  democratic  notions  and  mercantile  enterprise  had  eariy 
extinguished  all  feelings  of  a  similar  description.  Grossi  has  not 
risen  in  our  estimation,  as  an  inventor,  by  his  romance  in  prose. 
In  a  country  where  ^^  Ivanhoe  ^  is  the  most  popular  of  Scott's 
novels,  ^^  Marco  Visconti,"  which  is  written  somewhat  in  imitation 
of  it,  must  appear  comparatively  tame.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
ranked  among  the  standard  Italian  novels,  and,  together  with 
^'I  Promessi  Sposi,''  has  been  republished  in  a  splendid  illustrated 
edition,  rivalling  the  French  ^'  Don  Quixote  "  and  the  English 
"Arabian  Nights."* 

Notwithstanding  this  general  suffrage,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  in  this  novel  a  passage  likely  to  interest  our 
readers,  were  it  not  for  a  few  lyrical  effiisions  worthy  of  the  poet 
of  "  Ildegonda,""  one  of  which  we  subjoin  as  a  specimen  of  the 
most  melodious  modem  poetry  Italy  has  produced ;  though  its 
charms  reside  so  intrinsically  m  the  language  and  measure,  that 
few  persons,  we  think,  would  venture  upon  a  translation. 

'<  La  Rondinella. 

*'  Rondiuella  pellegrina 
Che  ti  posi  in  sul  verone, 
Ricantando  ogni  mattiua 
Quelia  fiebile  canzone, 
Che  vuoi  dirmi  in  tua  favelia, 
Pellegrina  Rondinella  ? 

"  Solitaria  nelP  obblio 
Dal  tuo  sposo  abbandonata, 
Piangi  forse  al  pianto  mio, 
Vedovetta  sconsoiata? 

*  Illustrated  editions  of  Italian  nOTels : — 

Manzoni»  **  I  Promessi  Sposi.*'  Milan  :  Guglielrai,  and  RedaeUi;  iUustrated  by 
Gonin,  Sacchi,  &c.  1840,  now  complete  in  1  vol.  4to." 

Grossi,  *<  Marco  Yisconti.'*  2nd  edit,  illnstrated  by  Fooosi,  Bonatti,  &c.  Milan. 
1842. 

D' Azeglio, "  Ettore  Fieramosca."  With200  illustrations  by  Deloraine.  Turin.  1842. 

Cantilk,  **Margherita  Posterla."    Same  edition.  Turin.   1843. 

Rosini,  <'LaMonacadiMonsa."    lUustrated  edition.  Milan.  1843. 
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Piangi,  piangi  in  tua  favdla, 
PellegrJDa  Rondinella. 

*'  Pur  di  me  manco  infelice 
Tu  alle  penne  almen  t'  affidi, 
Scorri  il  lago  e  la  pendice, 
£mpi  I'aria  de*  tuoi  stridi, 
Tutto  il  giorao  in  tua  favella, 
Lui  chiamando  o  Rondinella. 

'*  Oh  se  anch'  io  !  .  .  .  ma  lo  contende 
Questa  bassa  angusta  volta, 
Dove  sole  non  rlsplende. 
Dove  r  aura  ancor  m'  ^  tolta, 
Donde  a  te  la  mia  favella, 
Giunge  appena,  o  Rondinella. 

**  II  Settembre  innanzi  viene 
£  a  lasciarmi  ti  prepari» 
Tu  vedrai  lontane  arene  ; 
Nuovi  monti  e  nuovi  mari 
Salutando  in  tua  favella, 
Pellegrina  Rondinella. 

<'  £d  io  tutte  le  mattine 
Riaprendo  gli  occhi  al  pianto^ 
Tra  le  nevi  e  tra  le  brine, 
Creder6  d'  udir  quel  canto 
Onde  par  che  in  tua  favella 
Mi  compianga,  o  Rondinella. 

"  Una  croce  a  primavera 
Troverai  su  questo  suolo ; 
Rondinella  in  sulla  sera 
Sovra  lei  raccogli  il  ?olo, 
Dimmi  pace  in  tua  favella, 
Pellegrina  Rondinella." 

Next  in  order  of  merit  among  the  Milanese  novelists,  we 
would  rank  Cesare  Canti!,  also  in  early  youth  a  poet  of  some 
reputation  in  his  country.  This  versatile  writer,  still  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  has  already  distinguished  himself  in  many 
different  branches  of  literature,  and  associated  with  the  most 
active,  sanguine,  and  liberal  of  Italian  booksellers,  Pomba  of 
Turin,  is  editing  encyclopedical  works  of  a  very  solid  charac- 
ter. In  a  very  diminutive  frame  he  cherishes  projects  of  a  very 
gigantic  extent,  and  had  already  made  his  name  known  among 
novelists,  when  he  raised  himself  several  degrees  higher  by  the 
publication  of  his  "  Margherita  Pusterla."* 

*  "  La  Madonna  d'  Imbeyera,  Raccontodi  Ceiare  CantiSi."  Milan :  Tniffi.  1835. 
VOL.  HI. NO.  I.  F 
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This  noTel  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  '*  Marco 
Visconti;"  consisting  of  the  narration  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  Luchino  Visconti  by  his  relative,  Franciscolo  l^usterla, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  Milanese,  intent  upon  avenging 
an  insult  offered  to  the  person  of  his  wife  by  the  tyrant.  The 
execution  of  Pusteria  and  his  accomplices,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  tyrant's  nephews,  Bemab6  and  Galeazzo,  implicated  in 
this  treasonable  attempt,  terminate  a  tragical  catastrophe,  to 
which  the  death  of  the  beautiful  and  uncontaminated  heroine  on 
the  scaffold  adds  the  most  intense  and  painful  interest. 

*^  Margherita  Pusteria^  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  industrious 
writer ;  a  man  of  talent,  without  a  spark  of  genius.  It  is  essen- 
tially conceived  in  imitation  of  Manzoni,  both  in  form  and 
spirit,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  monks  and  high  priests  appear  as 
heroes  of  unalloyed  virtue  and  unshrinking  intrepidity.  The 
story  is  a  long  tissue  of  heart-rending  scenes,  unrelieved  even  by 
the  poor  iests  of  the  Court-Fool,  Grillincervello.  The  authcNr 
seems  well  aware  of  its  effect  on  his  reader's  heart — if,  at  least, 
we  may  judge  from  this  pithy  and  significant  Preface. 

" Letter  mio,  hai  tu  spasimato  ? 

No. 

Questo  libro  non  h  per  te." 

Right,  Signer  Cesare  Cantu,  rely  on  the  drivelling  disposition  of 
your  reader ;  but  never  forget  that  the  pathetic,  as  well  as  the 
sublime,  is  always  closely  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 

But  of  minor  writers,  chiefly  Mimnese,  endeavouring  to  search 
into  the  annals  of  Lombard  history,  for  the  subject  of  their 
fictions,  the  number  begins  to  be  pretty  considerable.*     The  first 


1  Tol.  (It  deicribes  Milanese  life  under  the  Spanish  dominion  towards  the  doM 
of  the  XVIth  centory,  and  contains  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Briansa,  See.) 

**  Margherita  Posteiia,  Racconto  di  Cesare  Canttu''    3  vols.    Milan.    183S. 

*  ''  Cecilia  di  Baone,  ossia  la  Marca  Trivigiana  al  Finire  del  Medio  Eto.  Nar- 
nudone  Storica  di  P.  Q.''    Venice.    1830.   4  toIs. 

'*  Isnardo,  o  U  Milite  Romano,  Racconto  Italico  di  Giovanni  CoUeoni."  Milan* 
1839.    5foU. 

**  Grassa  e  Ceresio,  Fatto  Storico  Veronese  del  Secolo  XII,  scritto  da  Girolamo 
Orti.»'    Florence.    1832. 

'*  Cabrino  Fondolo,  Frammento  di  Storia  Lombarda  snl  Finire  del  Secolo  XIV,  e 
il  Principiare  del  XV,  Opera  di  Vii^ginio  Lancetti,  Cremonese."  Mil.  1827.  2  vols. 

'*  Igilda  di  Briyio,  Storia  del  Secolo  Decimo  Qointo,  narrata  da  Bassano  FInoU 
4  vols.    Milan.  1837. 

**  L'Orfanella  della  Brianza,  Storia  del  Secolo  Decimo  Setthno,  narrata  da  Baasaiio 
Finoli."  4toU.    Milan.  1840. 

"  Caterina  Medici  di  Brono,  No? ella  Storica  del  Secolo  XVII,  di  Achille  Manri." 
2to1s.  Leghorn.    1831. 

"  Lntalto  da  Vitolongo,  Racconto  di  Lnigi  Vigna  da  Chifasio."  2  toIs.  NoTara. 
1835. 
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wmrs  <^  the  Lombard  league,  in  the  Trevisan  Marches,  the  cru- 
sades, the  holy  wars  apiwiBt  the  house  of  Ezzelino  da  Romano, 
haye  afibrded  themes  wr  several  novels ;  among  which  ^^  Cecilia 
di  Baone,''  ^^  Isnardo/'  and  '^  GU  Ezzelini,"  have  been  received 
with  ^plause. 

We  have  read  part  of  these  novels  with  great  interest,  and 
some  of  them  mi^t  be  advantageously  added  to  our  English  cir- 
culating libraries  by  the  aid  of  judicious  translations ;  as,  among 
other  praises  due  to  die  novelists  of  Italy,  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  not  a  line  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  which  the 
names  have  been  mentioned  in  the  present  article,  to  which 
the  strictest  mondity  could  reasonably  object.  Occasionally  we 
thought  we  might  detect  in  these  authors,  a  lurking  partiality  of 
local  patriotism,  drawing  their  description  of  scenery  and  charac- 
ters to  an  unbearable  length.  Occasionally,  also,  their  love  of  chi- 
valrous shows,  of  battles  and  tournaments,  their  minute  details  of 
costumes,  armour  and  buildings,  may  prove  heavy  and  wearisome. 
In  all  their  works,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  earliest  writers, 
we  find  rather  the  exaggeration  of  the  faults  than  of  the  beauties 
<^  their  school. 

We  have  hardly  leisure  to  mention  other  works  referring  to 
later  epochs  of  Lombard  history,  such  as  '^  Igilda  di  Brivio,"  and 
"  L'Orfanella  della  Brianza,'^  "  Caterina  Medici  di  Brono,"  &c. 
&c.,  even  though  the  last  mentioned  was  written^  it  is  attested, 
under  inspection  and  with  assistance  of  Manzoni,  and  certainly 
in  strict  imitation  of  his  works. 

We  shall  not,  however,  omit  to  give  our  tribute  of  praise  to  a 
£Eur  Romance-writer,  (for  Italy  also  has  her  Gores  and  Maberlys,) 
the  Signora  Teresa  Perversi,  author  of  an  interesting  novel  on 
a  most  interesting  subject, — the  religious  wars  and  revdutions  of 
Valtellina,  1620.  Few  of  her  countrymen  ever  made  choice  of 
a  nobler  or  more  original  theme ;  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
n>irit  with  which  she  viewed  the  great  religious  question  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestantism,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
lady  in  a  country  where  those  of  her  sex  are  fettered  by  fashion, 
even  when  not  by  government,  to  the  assumption  and  mectation 
of  religious  bigotry.* 

We  find  also  the*  name  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Defendente 

''  Pmolo  de'  Conti  di  CamiMno,  Storia  tratU  da*  Antiehe  Memorie  Cremasohe." 
4  vols.     Milan.    1839. 

**  Brazxo  da  Milano,  Manoscritto  delSecolo  XV J,  jrablicato  da  Federico  Borella." 
2  Tols.  8yo.     Milan.     1841. 

*'  Teodote,  Storia  del  Secolo  Ottavo,  di  Defendente  Sacchi."     Milan.   1832. 

**  NoTelle  e  Racconti  di  Defendente  Sacchi."     Milan.   1836.   2  toIs.  8yo. 

•  «<  Erelina,  Raccomto  di  Teresa  PerrcnL"    1  toI.  Milan  :  SteUa.    1840. 
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Sacchi,  among  historical  novelists;  though  most  of  his  recent  pro- 
ductions in  that  line  are  not  of  as  large  dimensions  as  "  Oriele," 
his  master-piece  in  the  piagnoloso  style.  Sacchi  seems  to  have 
grown  stout  and  merry  as  he  advanced  in  age,  and  in  his  two 
last  volumes  of  "  Racconti  e  Novelle,"  we  find,  among  graver  nar- 
ratives, historical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  some  popular  proverbs, 
such  as  "E'  fatto  il  becco  all'  oca,"  ''  Non  h  pii  tempo  che  Berta 
filava,"  as  well  as  '*  Origine  della  Polenta,"  "  Arlecchinoe  Com- 
pagnia,''  "  Est,  Est,  Est,"  and  similar  stories,  evidently  of  a  hu- 
morous description. 

Our  curiosity  has  also  been  attracted  by  four  or  five  anony- 
mous publications,  issued  from  the  Milanese  Press,  without  a 
date,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  all  probably  from  the 
pen  of  one  and  the  same  author.  The  object  of  this  unknown 
writer  is  to  illustrate  by  his  tales  some  old  scraps  of  Lombard 
songs,  apparently  without  meaning,  commonly  used  since  time 
immemorial  by  the  Lombard  children  in  their  plays.  These 
songs  are  placed  as  if  by  way  of  epigraph  on  the  title-pages.  The 
tales  are  cleverly  and  amusingly  written,  and  as  they  display  more 
originality  of  style  than  any  other  of  the  works  we  have  hitherto 
reviewed,  they  seem  likely  to  constitute  a  new  branch  of  popular 
literature.* 

*  "  We  transcribe  the  tiUe-pages  of  these  singular  productions  : — 
"  Lamineei 
Cicca, 
Berlicca, 
La  forca  t'  impicca, 
Leon, 

Speron  (col  rest») 
IndoTina  se  V  h  quest. 
Cronaca  StraTagantissima  Milanese  Stata  scritta  da  un  Cameriere  di  Gio? an  Galeano 
Sforza."     Milan :  Bravetta. 

(It  relates  to  the  times  of  Luchino  and  Azzo  Visconti,  and  ends  with  the  battle  of 
Parabiago,  in  which  Lodrisio  Visconti  was  defeated  by  his  fortunate  kinsmen  in 
1338.) 
*'  Antoniolo  de'  Landriani,  Capitano  di  Ventura,  Scene  Storiche  del  Secolo  XIV. 
Togn!  Tognl 
Pela  rogn  I 
PeUfigl 
Capitani  di  formig, 
Capitani  di  Soldaa, 

InduTina  chi  V  4  staa.'' 
Milan:  Colombo.     (1842.) 

'*  Le  Ca*  del  Cani,  Cronaca  MUanese  del  Secolo  XIV,  cavato  da  un  manoscritto 
di  un  Canattiere  di  Bemabb  Visconti."  Milan,  no  date.  (Relating  to  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  Kennel  of  Visconti,  who  was  said  to  feed  his  hounds  with  human 
victims.) 

"  Guarda,  guarda  la  Vecchia  ;  Bizzarre  intrecciamento  di  casi  ridicoli  e  compas- 
sioncToU,  coUa  Storia  di  una  stranissima  Coogiura  del  Popolo  Milanese  avrenuta  nel 
1754.''     MUan,  no  date. 
**  La  Scommessa  col  Diavolo,  Leggenda  Fantastica.'*     Milan,  no  date. 
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The  history  of  Venice  is  not  without  iUustrators,  though  not 
so  numerous  as  those  who  have  written  on  the  history  of  Lom- 
bardy.  A.  F.  Falconetti  undertook  to  make  every  age  of  Vene- 
tian history  the  subject  of  as  many  successive  novels,  and  to  our 
knowledge  he  followed  up  his  idea  to  a  considerable  length.  The 
first  of  fis  productions,  '*  Irene  Delfino/'  is  a  romantic  chronicle 
of  Venice  before  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. "La  Villa  di  S«ri  Giuliano,'"  and  "  La  Naufraga  di  Mala- 
mocco,"  continue  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rising  Republic  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.* 

Falconetti  is,  like  Varese,  a  professed  imitator  of  Scott.  He 
even  avows  that  his  first  thought  of  mythologizing  on  Venetian 
subjects  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Canongate.*'  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  author 
carried  his  plans  to  any  further  extent,  as  since  the  publication 
of  his  last  works,  in  1830,  no  other  novel  bearing  his  name  has 
yet  reached  England.  Those  three  first  essays  had,  however, 
sufficient  merit  to  cause  us  to  regret  the  interruption  of  the  pro- 
mised series ;  nor  were  they  unworthy  of  a  subject  as  fertile  in 
heart-stirring  incidents  as  Venice  in  the  days  of  Candiano,  Del- 
fino, and  Orseolo.  Th^  are,  it  is  true,  rather  too  minute  and  ex- 
plicit— too  plausible  in  their  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  a  race 
so  far  removed  from  us,  and  whose  deeds  are  only  registered  in  a  few 
bare  and  barren  chronicles.  The  author's  fancy  runs  rather  too 
free  and  intemperate ;  we  miss  in  his  works  that  severe  cast  of 
antiquity,  inseparable,  in  our  minds,  from  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  a  people  whose  very  language  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity to  us.  But  the  fault  lies,  perhaps,  more  with  the  subject 
itself,  than  with  the  poet  who  undertakes  to  handle  it ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  doubt,  for  example,  whether  the  author  of 
**  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  placed  in  analogous  difficulties, 
was  much  more  successfiil  in  overcoming  them.  Clytemnestras 
in  a  Pompadour  toupety  and  Agamemnons  in  a  bobwig  a  la 
IjOuis  XV,,  are  not  phenomena  unexampled  even  in  recent 
times. 

"  La  Rerina  di  Cipro'"  is  the  only  Venetian  narrative  in  our 
hands,  besides  Falconetti's  works.  The  subject  is  sufficiently 
implied  by  the  title.  It  contains  the  vicissitudes  of  that  fair 
Adrian  Bride,  whom  the  Republic  adopted  as  its  own  daughter 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  sovereign  of  Cyprus  and  last 

♦  "  Irene  Delfino,  Storia  Veneziana  del  Sesto  Secok)."   Venice.    1829.    2  vols. 

'*  La  Villa  di  San  Giotiano*  Storia  Veneziana  del  Secolo  Settimo."  Venice.  1830. 
2  volf . 

'*  La  Naofraga  di  Malamocco,  Storia  Veneta  del  Secolo  VIII,  di  A.  F.  Falconetti, 
aatoredi*Irene  Delfino*  edeUa*ViUadi  San  Giuliano.'"    Venice.   1830.    2  toU 
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titular  King  of  JeroBalem,  in  order  to  inherit  that  fairest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  after  her  abdication  in  1470.* 

Bologna,  that  town  so  rife  with  tumult  and  strife  in  old  repub- 
lican days,  nor,  indeed,  very  tranquil  at  any  time,  could  not  escape 
the  attention  of  our  romantic  writers.  Our  friend,  Defendent<e 
Sacchi,  who,  even  in  his  new  historical  capacity,  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  old  penchant  for  sigh-clouded  willow-groves,  and 
cypress-shadowed  cemeteries,  has  hid  hold  of  the  most  doleful 
story  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and  related  at  full  length  the  tragedy 
of  love-sick  Imelda  throwing  herself  on  the  bleeding  body  of  hear 
wounded  lover  and  sucking  death  from  his  poisoned  wounds. 
The  civil  wars  of  Scacchesi  and  Rampanti,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  told  by  Carlo  Rusconi  in  his  *'  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio.'"  The  same  writer  has  quite  lately  printed  a  new  novel 
under  the  title  of  "  Charles  V.  at  Boiogna.'^'t 

The  King  of  Naples  and  the  Pope  have  so  activdy  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  books  between  the 
North  and  South  of  Italy,  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  works 
published  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  especially  on  national  subjects, 
very  few  succeed  in  crossing  the  Pi^al  frontier,  and  fewer  stiU 
are  enabled  to  make  their  way  beyond  the  Alps.  Defective  as 
our  catalogue  of  Neapolitan  novels  must  consequently  be,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  notice  such  as  have,  almost  providentially,  reached  our 
hands;  and  these  are — ^'Joanna  of  Naples,^  by  Oiacinto  Bat- 
taglia,  a  Milanese  writer ;  and  "  The  First  Viceroy  of  Nicies,** 
by  E.  Cappoccio  di  Belmonte,  a  Neapolitan  exile  in  Paris.^  This 
last,  a  work  of  considerable  merit  and  highly  valued,  is  intended 
as  a  description  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  of  Italy  during  the  first 
occupation  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning  of  the  mneteenth 
century. 

One  of  its  most  important  episodes  is  that  combat  between 
thirteen  French  and  as  many  Italian  men-at-arms  at  Barletta, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1503,  which  Massimo  d'Azeglio  adopted 
as  a  subject  of  his  first  novel,  "  Ettore  Fieramosca.'" 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  him,  among  the  novel  writers  of 
Italy,  who  won  the  widest  popularity,  and  displayed  perhaps  the 

*  **  La  Regioa  di  Cipro,  Romanio  Storico  deU  ATTOOttoGirolamo  Florio."  1  toI. 
Mantaa.   1838. 

t  *'  I  Lambertazsi  e  I  Geremei,  o  Le  Fazioni  di  Bologna  nel  Secolo  XIII,  Cronaea 
diunTroTatore  pabblicatadaDefendente  Saochi.''  2to1s.  Florence :  Molini.  1831. 

'*  GioTanni  B^tivoglio,  Storia  Bologneie  del  Secolo  Decimo  Qointo  compilata  da 
Carlo  RaiconL''   2  toIs.  12mo.   Florence:  Usigli.  1835.  2nd  Edit. of  6000  copies. 

'<  L'  Entrata  di  Carlo  V.  in  Bologna,  Romanio  Storico  di  Carlo  Rusconi."  3  toIs. 
18mo.    Florence.    1841. 

X  "  GioTanna  Prima,  Regina  di  Napoli,  Storia  del  Secolo  XIY,  di  Oiacinto  Bat- 
tagUa.*'     Milan :  Pirotta.  1835. 

*'  II  Primo  Vioeri  di  Napoli,  per  £.  C.  di  Belmonte."    Paris.   1838. 
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highest  apUtude  to  that  style  of  composition.  '^  Ettore  Fiera- 
mosca^  is  undoubtedly  the  happiest  subject  an^  historical  novelist 
ever  hit  upcm.  An  episodical  narrative,  stnctly  historical,  and 
yet  perfectly  separable  from  history ;  a  long  forgotten  page  in 
Guicciardini  and  Oiovio,  revived  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
Italian  people  felt  most  painfully  alive  to  every  circumstance 
bearing  on  their  national  character ;  an  illustrious  deed,  and  yet 
performed  by  second-rate  and  otherwise  obscure  individuals,  on 
whose  private  circumstances  fiction  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
build  as  wild  an  edifice  as  it  liked ; — such  is  this  *^  Disfida  di 
Barletta,''  second  in  interest  to  no  work  produced  by  the  school 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  Italians  could  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  histo- 
rical incidents  and  characters  on  which  to  ground  their  tales,  for 
ev^  page  in  their  chequered  annals  is  in  itself  a  romance ;  and 
we  know  of  no  novel  more  entertaining  than  the  sixteen  volumes 
of  "  The  History  of  the  Italian  Repubhcs  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by 
Sismondi.  But  not  every  romantic  event  in  history  is  equally 
reducible  into  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  separate  narrative. 
A  work  by  its  nature  intended  for  the  mass  of  common  readers, 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  their  limited  capacity. 
The  subject  can  very  seldom  be  so  cleverly  abstracted  from  all 
its  associations  of  cause  and  efiect,  from  all  concomitant  interests, 
that  the  author  may  not  be  compelled  either  to  rely  on  a  larger 
store  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers  than  they  will 
eventually  be  found  to  possess,  or  to  supply  its  want  by  long 
prefatory  dissertations,  and  occasional  illustrations,  calculated  to 
arrest  at  every  step  the  developement  and  to  destroy  the  interest 
of  the  romantic  part  of  the  narrative. 

Hence  the  work  will  appear  to  some  clever  even  to  obscurity, 
to  others  plain  even  to  insipidity.  Erudite  researches,  such  as 
matter-of-fact  history  has  long  disciplined  us  to,  because  essen- 
tially meant  to  instruct,  will  become  utterly  unbearable  when 
introduced  into  a  style  of  writing  of  which  the  object  is  to  excite 
and  amuse. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  be  more  difficult  than  the  choice  of 
Uiemes  fit  for  so  anomalous  a  production  as  the  historical  novel. 
There  is  danger  in  too  familiar  a  subject,  for  long  habit  may  have 
hardened  us  to  all  impression  derivable  from  its  exhibition; 
danger  in  too  remote  a  subject,  for,  besides  its  abstruseness, 
sympathy  will  not  soon  arise  in  favour  of  any  object  not  imme- 
diately belonging  to  us  by  some  ostensible  bond  of  common  feel- 
ing; the  subject  must  not  belong  to  too  ancient  a  period  of  his- 
tory, for  a  larger  share  will  be  left  to  imagination  than  is  con- 
sistent with  sober  probability;    neither  must  the  date  be  too 
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recent,  lest  stubborn  facts  should  pin  down  fancy  and  allow  no 
free  scope  for  invention. 

These  rules,  which  were  laid  down  a  thousand  years  ago  for 
heroic  poetry,  are,  however,  grounded  on  natural  laws  of  universal 
aesthetics,  and  therefore  equally  applicable  to  historical  romance ; 
and  as  they  gradually  discouraged  modem  poets  from  attempting 
epopees,  so  tney  will  ultimately  banish  our  more  recent  amalgam 
of  truth  and  fiction  from  the  republic  of  letters. 

**  Ettore  Fieramosca,"  as  we  have  said,  most  happily  shunned 
this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  historical  novel.  Its  story  may 
stand  by  itself.  It  had  been  so  completely  lost  si^t  of  as  to 
be  quite  new  at  its  re-appearance ;  so  simple  and  cu*cumscribed 
as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  very  illiterate;  so  intensely 
important  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  busiest  scholar ;  and 
its  interest  is^  further,  of  a  recent  date.  As  long  as  the 
armies  and  fleets  of  Spain  were  commanded  by  Famese,  Savoy 
and  Doria,  or  those  of  France  by  Strozzi  and  Omano,  and  the 
Lombards  of  Spinola  were  the  best  soldiers  of  Philip  II. ;  even  as 
long  as  the  armies  of  Beauhamais  and  Murat  behaved  so  bravely 
in  Spain,  Germany  and  Russia, — there  was  no  great  chance  for  a 
panegyrist  of  national  valour.  But  after  the  events  of  1820  and 
1831,  when  all  Europe  raised  an  outcry  against  Italian  faint- 
heartedness, and  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude  a  nation  which 
seemed  unable  to  fight  for  its  own  liberties — was  it  not  by  divine 
inspiration  that  the  novelist  reminded  his  countrymen  that,  in 
another  epoch,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  had  been  ascribed  to 
want  of  military  firmness  on  the  part  of  her  children ;  and  that, 
on  that  occurrence  at  least,  the  bitter  taunt  was  forced  down  the 
throat  of  those  who  had  uttered  it,  by  a  fair  combat,  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  mightiest  nations  in 
Christendom,  in  a  trial,  the  issue  of  which  was  left  to  the  arbi* 
trament  of  God*s  own  unerring  judgment?  Those  bones  of 
Fieramosca,  which  had  been  left  to  bleach  undisturbed  on  the 
wild  shore  on  which  they  had  been  cast  by  tempest,  are  now 
gathered  together  and  enshrined ;  they  are  paraded  in  procession 
before  a  crushed  race,  to  remind  them  that  they  are  bom  of  men 
who  had  sinews  and  muscles,  and  warm  and  stout  hearts,  as  any 
of  the  brutal  Northerners  who  trample  on  them ;  and  that,  when- 
ever they  seek  it,  they  will  find  in  their  own  arms  and  breasts 
the  same  nerve  and  courage,  sufficient  to  bear  them  through  an 
equal  experiment. 

The  mark  of  genius  is  printed  on  the  very  title-page  of  such  a 
work ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  young  mind,  that  the  fancy  was  not  always  suffi- 
ciently chastened,  and  some  of  the  episodes  not  always  judiciously 
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managed,  D'Azeglio's  first  novel  has  the  greatest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  as  well  as  to  the  admiration  of  Italy. 

The  second  essay  by  the  same  author,  "  Nicol6  de*  Lapi,"  is  at 
the  present  day  the  delight  of  all  Italian  readers.  D'Azeglio  did 
not  shrink  from  a  competition  with  Guerrazzi,  whose  "  Assedio 
di  Firenze"  already  enjoyed  an  unequalled  popularity. 

Several  works  had  already  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
Florentine  history.  Besides  Rosim's  "Luisa  Strozzi,''  above 
noticed,  a  short  but  powerful  narrative  was  produced  by  Nicol6 
Tommaseo,  an  eminent  name  among  the  living  authors  of  Italy.* 
Still  the  appearance  of  Guerrazzi's  high-wrought  performance 
eclipsed  that,  and  any  other  publication,  in  any  manner  coming 
within  range  of  his  subject.  Guerrazzi  was  already  illustrious  for 
his  "Battaglia  di  Benevento,"a  chivalrous  novel  in  four  volumes, 
illustrating  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  of  general  Italian 
history — ^the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Swabians  under  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  and  the  sword  of  Anjou.f  The  "Asse- 
dio di  Firenze"  was  printed  under  the  name  of  Anselmo  Gua- 
landi ;  and  the  Tuscan  government,  idiich  had  winked  at  its  pub- 
lication, used  afterwards  every  diligence  to  suppress  what  proved  to 
be  a  work  of  incendiary  character.  It  was,  however,  immediately 
repuUished  abroad,  and  circulated  throughout  the  country  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  no  effort  of  jealous  despotism  could  control. 
The  authorship  of  the  novel  was  unanimously  ascribed  to  Guer- 
razzi, who  found  himself  in  consequence  exposed  to  reprimands, 
domiciliary  visits,  and  other  vexations  without  number,  on  the  part 
of  the  Tuscan  police,  anxious  to  discover  the  MS.,  even  several 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious  work — even  long  after 
the  agitation  created  by  its  appearance  had  almost  altogether 
subsided. 

The  "Assedio  di  Firenze  "  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast.  The 
author  himself  confessed  to  his  friend,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  **  that 
he  had  written  a  book  in  sheer  impossibility  of  fighting  a  battle." 
The  work,  in  fact,  breathes  all  the  combative  spirit  by  which  the 
author  was  actuated.  Few  men  ever  displayed  a  stronger  power 
of  abstraction,  few  writers  ever  identified  themselves  more  forcibly 
with  their  subjects,  than  this  Gualandi  or  Guerrazzi,  who  seemed  to 
live  in  the  age  he  undertook  to  describe.  He  is  indeed  an  old 
Florentine,  one  of  the  devoted  champions  of  the  beleaguered  city. 

♦  "  n  Duca  d'Atene,  Narrazione  di  N.  Tommaseo."  Paris :  Baudry.  1837.  1  toI. 

''  Memorie  di  Bianca  Capello,  Grranduchessa  di  Toscana,  raccolte  ed  illustrate  da 
Stelano  TicozzL"    1  vol.    Florence.    1827. 

t  "  La  Battaglia  di  Benevento,  Storia  del  Secolo  XIII,  scritta  da  F.  D.  Gaerrazzi." 
4  vols.    Leghorn.    1840. 

"L* Assedio  di  Firenze  Capitoli  XXX  di  Anselmo  Gualandi."  IMia. 
MDCCCXXXIX.  4  ?ols. 
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His  own  heart  beats  under  the  breastplate  of  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Francesco  Femiccio ;  he  strikes  with  his  arm,  he 
bleeds  from  his  wounds.  This  terrible  earnestness,  this  incarna- 
tion of  the  poefs  genius  with  the  theme  of  his  romance,  completely 
won  the  Italians, — a  class  of  readers  always  to  be  swayed  by 
the  display  of  imaginative  powers.  The  ^' Assedio/'  with  all  its 
defects  of  unconnected  and  wayward  plan,  of  turgid  and  decla- 
matory style,  rose  at  once  to  a  degree  of  popularity  which  few 
novelists  could  hope,  for  a  consider{3)le  period  of  time,  to  be  aUe 
to  share. 

D'Azeglio,  however,  feared  not  to  grapple  with  such  a  formi- 
dable antegonist,  and  even  chose  to  meet  mm  on  his  own  ground. 
Florence  in  her  death-struggle  might,  indeed,  afford  subject  for 
more  than  two  novels.  Truly,  although  we  have  already  stated 
our  objections  to  that  event  for  a  work  of  fiction,  we  feel  that  a 
history  of  that  siege  is  a  work  still  unaccomplished.  Contempo- 
rary writers  have  left  us  more  than  sufficient  materials  for  such 
an  enterprise,  but  the  arrangement  and  valuation  of  such  docu- 
ments, and  their  description,  require  such  powers  of  criticism  and 
such  mastery  of  style  as  are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  same 
individual.  Meanwhile,  for  the  present,  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
history,  we  have  two  historical  novels ;  and  both  of  them,  if  they 
can  do  no  better,  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  their  readers  a 
vague  idea  of  the  leading  events  of  that  fatal  catastrophe,  and 
create  a  longing  for  a  more  full  and  correct  acquaintance  with  it. 

The  '^  AiwecBo  **  and  the  ''  Palleschi  and  Piagnoni"  are  models 
of  two  different  branches  of  the  same  st^le  of  composition.  In 
the  former  the  historical  element  prevails,  in  the  latter  the  ro- 
mantic. In  the  one,  private  vicissitudes  are  only  introduced  as 
episodical,  in  the  other  public  life  is  made  subservient  to  indivi- 
dual interest;  Guerrazzi's  subject  is  Florence — Nicol6  de'  Lapi  is 
D'^Azeglio's  hero.  The  former  wrote  more  after  the  manner  of 
Bulwer  s  latest  performances,*  the  latter  more  after  the  fashion 
of  Walter  Scott  s  earliest  productions. 

Of  these  two  styles,  if  we  approved  at  all  of  historical  novelsi 
we  should  decidedly  give  preierence  to  the  last;  for  historical 
events,  when  incidentally  introduced,  may  indeed  partially  injure 
the  effect  of  the  main  fiction ;  but  when  our  attention  mts  been 
from  the  first  engrossed  by  the  importance  of  historical  personaffea, 
imaginary  heroes  will  appear  mean  and  contemptible,  and  their 
obtrusion  untimely  and  cumbrous.     The  nobler  objects  may  still 

*  We  say  ''after  the  manner/'  not  in  imitation  of  Bolwer,  for  the  "  Siege  of 
Florence  **  appeared  long  before  the  **  Last  of  the  Barons,"  so  that  if  then  were 
imitation  at  aU  in  the  case,  it  would  only  be  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward. 
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appear  great  and  interesting,  even  when  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, but  when  they  stand  foremost  in  the  picture,  minor 
thmgB  durink  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  artist  mars  the 
effect  of  his  canvass  in  proportion  as  he  strives  to  force  them  on 
the  attenti<m  of  the  beholder. 

In  short,  we  may  feel  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with  D'Azeglio, 
who,  having  invented  his  tale,  endeavours  to  dignify  it  by  its 
association  with  some  great  historical  epoch ;  but  when  we  see 
Guerrazzi,  after  professmg  to  derive  his  emotions  from  well-known 
sources,  resort  to  fictitious  episodes,  we  believe  he  has  committed 
an  act  of  voluntary  self-degradation,  not  unlike  that  of  a  minstrel 
who  consents  to  intersperse  his  noble  strains  with  the  vulgar 
scurrility  of  the  jongleur. 

**  What!"  cries,  in  his  emphatic  style,  Mazzini,  in  his  criticism 
of  the  ^^  Assedio,"  ^^  do  you,  Giierrazzi,  feel  equal  to  the  task  of 
receiving  the  last  groan,  the  last  record  of  Florentine  liberty — ^to 
laonch  it,  as  a  war  cry,  to  the  face  of  your  countrymen — and  you 
stoop,  like  a  commonplace  novelist,  to  patch  together  fictitious 
horrors  of  one  Naldo,one  Lucantonio,  and  their  objure  associates! 
In  presence  of  a  city  basely  bartered,  basely  betrayed,  trodden 
by  Italian  and  foreign  soldiery,  do  you  attempt  to  enrage  our 
sympathy  for  the  fate  of  a  betrayed  individual !  and  miUst  we 
mourn  vrith  you  over  the  death  of  a  whole  people — whilst  we  stoop 
on  the  corpse  of  Florence,  to  feel  if  with  its  last  breath  there 
should  emanate  the  promise  of  a  second  life  for  us, — would  you 
tear  us  from  those  sacred  ruins,  that  we  may  be  led  to  listen  to 
the  ejaculations  of  an  ideal  character,  to  his  convulsive  and  frantic 
passions,  to  the  ravings  of  his  selfish  hatred  and  love  ? " 

But  it  is  not  by  the  form  only  that  these  two  novels  essentially 
difier.  They  are  also  animated  by  a  different  spirit.  Not  indeed 
that  they  view  their  subject  with  opposite  aims,  in  as  far  as 
patriotic  principles  are  concerned, — for  on  this  point  it  is  now-a- 
days  hardly  possible  for  two  Italian  writers  to  disagree.  Both 
are  equally  ardent  vindicators  of  the  national  cause ;  both  derive 
from  that  last  scene  of  the  great  democratic  drama  of  Mediaeval 
Italy, — ^from  that  final  struggle  in  which  all  the  religious  and 
political  creeds  of  the  nation  were  for  the  last  time  brought  into 
the  field, — a  word  of  admonition  for  their  countrymen,  to  prepare 
them  for  that  future  strife  which  every  man  in  Italy  firmly  be- 
lieves to  be  at  hand .  But  in  Guerrazzi  this  patriotic  idea  developes 
itself  in  words  of  anger  and  despair.  The  patriot  upbraids  and 
denounces,  fretting  in  a  powerless  impatience  and  mdignation. 
D*Azeglio's  warnings  are  uttered  in  a  voice  of  sorrow  and  hope, 
— ^he  soothes  and  comforts,  and  writes  in  a  mood  of  calm  though 
fervent  sympathy. 
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By  their  taste  and  s^le,  also,  the  two  authors  appear  to  belong 
to  different  schools.  Guerrazzi,  a  Tuscan,  is  a  clai^ical — D'Aze- 
glio,  a  Lombard,  a  romantic,  writer.  The  former  works  more  on 
the  imagination — the  latter  speaks  more  to  the  heart.  Trained 
in  the  school  of  Alfieri  and  Foscolo,  at  war  with  all  importation 
of  Ultramontane  ideas,  the  author  of  the  "  Assedio"  is  an  eloquent, 
but  often  a  stiff  and  vapid,  declaimer.  Brought  up  in  the  more 
recent  school  of  his  father-in-law,  Manzoni,  familiar  with  the  me- 
taphysical literature  of  Germany,  D'Azeglio  is  a  tender  and  pa- 
thetic, even  though  sometimes  a  languid  and  diffuse,  psychologist. 
The  one  is  a  rhetorician,  the  other  a  sentimentalist ;  the  former 
has  more  nerve  and  muscle — the  second  more  flesh  and  blood. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  trace  this  difference  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Lombard  taste  back  to  the  primaeval  ages,  pervading 
every  branch  of  literature  and  art,  and  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
Teutonic  or  Greco-Latin  element  prevailing  in  different  propor- 
tions in  the  two  distinct  provinces.  Certainly  Titian,  Correggio, 
and  Tasso,  are  geniuses  of  a  different  stamp  from  Michael  Angelo, 
Dante,  or  Machiavel. 

We  have  hardly  time  to  give  more  than  the  titles  of  the  nume- 
rous Italian  novels  stiU  remaining  in  our  hands.  We  find  among 
them  a  few  containing  illustrations  of  historical  events  in  foreign 
countries.*  One  of  the  most  amusing  was  published  anonymously 
at  Milan,  under  the  title  of  "  Franco  Allegri.''  This  ideal  person- 
age, whose  autobiographical  memoirs  are  thus  given  to  the  public, 
was  one  of  the  many  Italians  whom  political  circumstances  or 
love  of  adventure  drove  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  frequent 
revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Franco  Allegri  appears 
at  the  court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  the  tram  of  David 
Rizzio's  band  of  musicians ;  and  after  having  been  a  spectator  and 
nearly  a  sharer  of  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  favourite,  he  repairs 
to  the  court  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  there  to  witness  still  darker 
deeds  of  treason  and  murder.  The  romance  is  written  with 
spirit,  and  in  a  manner  that  reminded  us  of  Gil  Bias. 

The  downfall  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  in  1798,  is  well  described, 
in  two  volumes,  by  an  Italian  lady,  now  in  exile  in  that  island. 
It  is  well  known  that  Walter  Scott  himself,  already  with  a  foot 

*  "  Franco  AUegri,  Rtcconto  deUe  AvTentiire  proprie  e  d'  altri  memorabiU  Fatti 
del  Secolo  XVI.*'    Milan.    1833.     3  toIs. 

"  Gli  Ultimi  Giorni  del  Cavalieri  di  Malta,  Racconto  di  Ifigenia  Zauli  SajanL" 
MalU.     1841.    2to1s. 

'*  II  Cavalier  Bajardo,  Racconto  del  Secolo  XVI,  namto  da  Matteo  BeoTennti." 
1  ToL     Milan.     1841. 

'*  La  Casa  Finnarnos  di  Spagna,  Romanzo  nuoTO  originale  di  D.  A.  Ferrary 
Rodigino.*'     4  vols.     Milan.     1841. 

**  Racconti  Storici  d*Ignazio  Cantii."     Milan.    1838. 
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on  his  ffrave,  was  moved  at  sight  of  the  castles  and  palaces  of  that 
last  ladwark  of  Christianity ;  and  was  heard  to  mutter,  that  "  it 
must  go  hard  with  him  if  he  could  do  nothing  of  all  that."  He, 
however,  most  probably  alluded  to  the  siege  of  the  island  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  days  of  La  Vallette ;  the  last  cowardly  surrender  of 
the  degenerate  Knights  of  St.  John  to  Napoleon  being  rather  a 
discoiuraging  theme  for  a  man  of  the  heroic  disposition  of  Scott. 

We  have,  thus  far,  noticed  no  other  style  of  composition  than 
simply  the  historical  novel.  Not  because  a  few  essays  on  domestic 
fiction  may  not  be  found  among  the  works  before  us;*  but 
because,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Italian  romances  on  modem 
manners  are  by  authors  of  secondary  merit,  and  several  of  them 
utterly  unreadable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a 
country  in  which  private  life  is  teeming  with  incidents  full  of 
romantic  interest,  men  of  genius  have  hitherto  limited  them- 
selves to  pictures  of  manners  and  passions  referring  to  bygone 
generations.  Independent  of  the  feelings  of  sorrowfiu  pride  with 
which  a  fdilen  race  must  naturally  dwell  on  the  memorials  of  the 
past, — independent  of  the  great  moral,  national  scope,  every 
author  proposes  to  himself,  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  his  fellow- 
bondsmen  by  his  recital  of  their  imc^ral  achievements, — the 
same  political  reasons  which  have  given  a  death-blow  to  Italian 
comedy,  must  equally  prevent  the  growth  of  what  might  be  called 
the  novel  of  life  and  society. 

No  author  can  abstract  modern  life  from  its  religious  and 
political  associations,  and  no  book  can  be  printed  in  Italy  con- 
taining any  allusion  to  religious  or  political  topics.  In  a  country 
constituted  on  a  basis  of  mutual  toleration  and  freedom  of 
inquiry,  as  England,  politics  become  either  a  trade  or  a  luxury ; 

*  "Conal,  Storia  norissima  diVirginio  Soncini.*'  2ToIaine8.  Milan:  Stella. 
1835.  (Ao  ideal  itory  belonging  to  modem  times;  the  scene,  Switzerland  ;  the  hero, 
an  Italian ;  some  accoant  of  Napoleon's  wars  in  Spain.) 

"  La  Capanna  della  Vendetta,  Racconto  di  Bartolommeo  Signori."  I  toI.  Milan. 
1835.     (The  scene  in  England  or  Wales,  modem  times.) 

"  ATYentnre  dei  Gemini  Fratelli  Asor  e  Savo,  e  del  loro  Erede  Clodoveo,  Figlio  di 
Azor,  del  Dr.  G.  SilTola  di  Milano."  Milan.  1832.  (Modem  times,  the  scene  at 
Constantinople.) 

"  Ettore  Santo,  Antobiographia  di  nn  Galantnomo  come  gti  altri,  pnblicata  da 
Giuseppe  ToreUi."     Milan.   1829.    1  toI. 

"  II  Vecchio  Soldato,  ossia  alcone  Scene  del  Secolo  XIX  del  gik  Capitano  Italiano 
A.  F."  2  Tols.  Milan.  1831.  (Interesting  military  anecdotes  of  Napoleon's 
campaigns.) 

**  Una  Seena  della  Vita  comnne,  Racconto  di  Benedetto  Bermani.''   Milan.  1836. 

''Michelina,  Seena  Milanese  del  1836,  narrata  da  Temistocle  Solera."  2  tola. 
MiL     1841. 

**  La  Donna,  Racconti  Storici  di  Angelo  Usiglio."    Brussels.     1838. 

"  Angiola  Maria,  Storia  Domestica  £  GKulio  Carcano.''  Milan :  Mansoni.  1839. 
2  Tola. 
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they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  diiftiiig  of  power  from  hand  to  hand — 
to  a  mere  display  of  shallow  partisanship  or  perscmal  abuse. 
Every  citizen  feels  that  he  and  his  fellow-subjects  are  essentially 
free ;  that  the  vessel  of  the  state  must  sail  progressively,  how- 
ever awkward  the  man,  however  obnoxious  the  party,  ^idiom 
popular  favour  may  happen  to  entrust  with  the  helm.  E2ach  of 
us  may  afford  to  go  to  sleep  in  our  berth,  or  if  we  must  needs 
watch  the  manoeuvre  or  occasionally  lay  hold  of  a  rope's  end, 
we  do  it  in  perfect  security,  like  bustling  passengers,  glad 
enough  of  any  occupation  that  will  enable  them  to  kill  the  time. 

But  in  Italy,  politics  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Every 
thinking  being  feels  assured  that  his  country  can  only  exist  by 
independence,  union,  and  liberty, — that  a  prolongaticm  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  little  better  than  a  lingering  agony. 
There  is  no  division  of  opinions  in  Italy,  or  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
calculation  and  expediency.  There  is  not  a  man,  from  the 
patriot  who  dies  on  the  scaffold  to  the  judge  who  pronounces  his 
sentence  and  the  headsman  who  executes  it,  but  would  unhesi- 
tatingly join  the  national  cause,  could  he  only  see  the  practicability 
of  a  revolutionary  attempt.  Hence  we  invariably  find  the  most 
trusty  ministers  of  the  wary  despot  secretly  allied  with  the  most 
daring  conspirators;  hence  we  have  witnessed  two  revolutions 
in  1820,  and  three  in  1831,  effected  with  an  almost  incredible 
unanimity,  without  one  drop  of  blood. 

These  feelings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  being  so  decidedly 
uppermost  in  every  mind  and  heart,  whosoever  attempts  to  portray 
modem  life,  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  those  two  pro- 
minent features.  An  author  must  either  speak  of  Italy  to  the 
Italians,  or  say  nothing.  And  what  chances  the  novelist  may 
have  of  handling  such  subjects  under  the  censorship  of  the  police, 
the  fate  of  Guerrazzi,  Amari,  Tommaseo,  and  a  hundred  others, 
banished  for  their  authorship  of  works  which  had  even  been 

Srinted  with  the  approbation  of  government,  may  satisfactorily 
emonstrate. 
It  is  indeed  singular,  but  true,  that  some  indulgence  is  shown 
to  those  who  write  on  old  historical  topics ;  and  that  D^Azeglio's 
works,  for  instance,  breathing  the  warmest  patriotism,  have  not 
yet  procured  for  their  author  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It  seems 
almost  understood  that  the  Italians  are  to  be  allowed  tiie  fiiU 
benefit  of  the  past ;  but  let  a  novelist  only  drop  a  hint  about 
Carbonarism^  the  Bhck  Pin,  the  Adelphi,  the  Italic  Legion, 
Young  Italy ^  or  any  of  those  subterranean  associations  which  are 
gradually  undermining,  and  eventuallv  will,  if  they  learn  unani- 
mity and  firmness,  overthrow  the  tnrone  of  Austria  and  her 
crowned  Lieutenants,  and  he  will  soon  see  whether  the  PiomH 
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e  Pozzi  of  Venice,  or  the  dangeoDs  of  Spielberg,  have  yet  any 
vacant  room  for  his  acc<Hnmodation. 

This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  ahnost  universal  preference 
given  to  historical  subjects  in  Italian  novels.  We  might,  indeed, 
wonder  why  the  forbidden  subjects  are  not  at  least  treated  by 
the  many  exiles  living  and  writing  abroad.  But,  not  to  take 
into  consideration  the  danger  of  exposing  their  firiends  at  home, 
such  works  would  have  little  chance  of  making  their  way  into 
Italy,  and  less  of  securing  the  attention  of  foreign  readers. 
Something  of  that  kind  we  lately  perceived  in  a  long  series  of 
p^>er8  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine^  entitled  ^'  Memoirs  of  an 
Italian  Exile,"  and  containing  an  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
Central  Italy  in  1831.  Those  papers,  however,  attracted  hardly 
any  notice,  and  have  been  most  probably  discontinued. 

The  only  novel  on  a  recent  subject  which  mav  be  said  to  have 
won  the  suffirt^  of  Italian  readers,  and  of  which  we  were  enabled 
to  obtain  a  copy,  was  '^  Angiola  Maria,"  by  Oiulio  Carcano,  a 
very  young  Milanese,  already  known  for  some  exquisite  verses  in 
\he  style  of  Manzoni.  The  heroine  is  a  pure-minded,  ingenuous 
ffirl,  growine  up  unconscious  of  the  charms  of  her  loveuness  in 
her  father's  nome  in  the  country,  who,  brought  into  contact  with 
a  fascinating  stranger,  an  EngUsh  nobleman,  bestows  upon  him 
the  treasure  of  her  affections,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  base 
desertion,  and  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  The  novel,  as  may  be 
expected,  is  somewhat  tinged  with  that  ill-concealed  animosity 
which  the  absurd  conduct  of  our  vulgar  travellers  has  roused 
against  the  English  name  in  many  a  generous  heart  on  the 
Continent. 

Three  other  works  of  fiction  on  analogous  subjects  were  lately 

fublished ; — the  first  at  Nicies,  bearing  the  title  of  '^  Ginevra  de^ 
^almieri;"  the  two  others  at  Paris,  "  II  Siciliano  in  Pariri,"  and 
*•*'  Casilda ;" — ^but  none  of  these,  which  we  have  seen  higmy  eulo- 
gized in  Foreign  Reviews,  are  to  be  found  in  England. 

Such  is  Romance  in  Italy.  Less  fertile,  no  doubt,  less  amusing, 
less  multiform,  than  in  England  and  France ;  having  almost 
nothing  to  correspond  to  our  fashionable  narratives  by  ^essing- 
ton.  Gore,  and  Hook,  to  our  popular  literature  by  Dickens,  Hood, 
or  Slick,  or  to  our  mychologie  en  action  by  D*Israeli  and  Bulwer; 
but  free  from  the  flippancy,  from  the  exaggerations  and  conven- 
tionalities of  the  first  school — ^from  the  hideous  distortions,  from 
the  grotesque  vulgarity  of  the  second — ^from  the  obscurity  and 
morbid  transcendentalism  of  the  last ;  but  eminently  lofty  and 
pure — ^aiming  at  a  great  and  worthy,  however  arduous,  object — 
steadily  and  efficiently  proceeding  towards  its  final  accomplish- 
ment. 
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Art.  hi. — Histoire  de  Pape  Leon  XIL,  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
Artaud  de  Montor^  Ancien  Charge  d' Affaires  de  France  i 
Home,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d^Honneur,  ChevaHer-commandeur 
de  rOrdre  de  Saint  Greaoire-le-Grand,  ^c.  ^c.  S/'c.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Paris.  1843.  (History  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  by  M.  le 
Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor,  &c.  &c.) 

The  papal  authority  has  never  recovered  the  shock  it  sustained 
from  Napoleon  :  the  sanctity  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  vio- 
lated ;  it  proved  unable  to  protect  itself  from  foreign  violence ; 
and  its  antient  "  prestige  "  was  lost  for  ever.  All  the  actions  of 
the  pope  whose  biography  is  before  us,  Leo  XII.,  were,  however, 
directed  to  reclaim  this  lost  authority,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
regain  the  power.  Foreign  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  c5on- 
vinced  that  the  head  of  their  church  still  held  and  still  exercised 
his  dominion — that  it  was  uncontrolled,  that  it  was  undiminished; 
and  that  the  popedom,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  was  unchanged. 
Hence,  in  the  absence  of  greater  proofs  of  power,  bulls,  bnefe, 
beatifications,  and  the  jubilee.  We  will,  however,  proceed 
regularly  with  the  biography  before  us,  and  our  readers  will  not 
faU  of  seeing  fully  the  truth  of  the  statement  we  have  made. 

Annibal  -  Francois  -  Clement  -  Melchior  -  Jerome-  Nicholas  della 
Genga,  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  ten,  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de 
la  Genga,  in  the  territory  of  Spoleto,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1760.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  at  the  College 
Campana  d*Osimo,  then  under  the  superintendence  of  Bellini, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Loretto  by  Pius  VII. 
After  spending  there  five  years  of  well-directed  study,  he  went 
to  the  Piceno  College,  and  afterwards  to  the  Academy  of  the 
Church,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Pius  VI.,  during  one  of  the  official  visits  of  that  pontiff.  The 
handsome  features  and  noble  bearing  of  the  young  Bella  Genga 
first  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  Pius,  who,  on  entering  into 
conversation  with  him,  was  so  pleased  with  the  shrewdness  and 
cleverness  of  his  answers,  that  he  at  once  nominated  him  came- 
riere  segreto.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1782,  he  was  ordained 
sub-deacon  ;  became  deacon  on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  following 
year ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  dispensation 
having  been  procured  on  account  of  his  not  being  of  the  cano- 
nical age,  he  was  fully  admitted  to  the  office  of  priest.  In  1790 
he  was  selected  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  for  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  which  was  delivered  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  the  sacred  college.  It  was  a  task  of 
considerable  difficulty,   requiring  the  most  cautious  tact  and 
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treatment.  The  emperor  must  of  com:i3e  be  praised,  otherwise 
a  fnneral  oration  womd  be  worse  than  mockery, — and  yet  Joseph 
had  ^own  himself  no  great  friend  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
journey  of  Pius  to  Vienna  had  been  productive  of  promises,  but 
of  promiseB  which  had  never  been  fulfilled ;  while  the  minister 
of  Joseph  had  received  him  with  a  studied  coolness.  And  in 
the  serious  question  relative  to  the  suppression  of  convents  in 
Bdgium,  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Romish  Church,  Pius  had  met 
with  no  consolation.  The  orator,  however,  must  tell  the  truth, 
but  no  offence  must  be  given  to  the  Austrian  cabinet.  In  this 
delicate  business,  Delia  Genga  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion (^  his  auditors,  who  were  delighted  with  the  clear  and 
muocal  tones  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  with  the  chaste  elegance  of 
his  language.  A  circumstance  attending  the  last  moments  of 
the  emperor,  selected  by  our  author  as  deserving  the  highest 
jmuse,  seems  to  us  scarcely  meriting  the  eulogium  passed  upon  it. 
M.  Artand  de  Montor  is  a  bigoted,  if  not  a  pious,  Romanist ; 
and  unless  he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  indifference  on  what  subject 
a  dying  man's  thoughts  may  be  occupied,  the  following  statement 
is  rather  startling: — '^Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  ses  demiers  momens 
feront  6temellement  honneur  £l  sa  m6moire,  et  I'orateur  pouvoit 
louer  un  monarque  qui,  en  face  de  la  mort,  avoit  voulu  6tre 
rev6tu  de  son  grand  uniforme  et  de  ses  ordres,  comme  pour 
prendre  un  cong6  solennel  de  ses  g^n^raux  et  de  l'arm6e  dont  il 
kisii  particuli^rement  ch6ri."* — (Vol.  I.  p.  6.)  Among  his  last 
sayings,  the  following,  which  is  much  commended,  appears  to  us  to 
savour  more  of  reproach  and  satire,  than  of  kindness : — "  Je  ne  re- 
grette  point  le  trone,"  disoit-il,  ''  un  seul  souvenir  p^  sur  mon 
coeur ;  cest  qu'apr^  touteslespeines  que  je  me  suis  donnees,  j'ai 
fiut  pen  d*heureux  et  beaucoup  d'ingrats.**-f- — {lb,)  One  of  the 
thousand  calumnies  heaped  upon  the  murdered  Marie  Antoinette 
is  thus  solemnly  denied  by  Joseph : — '*  Je  n'ignore  pas  que  les 
ennemis  de  ma  soeur  ont  os^  Taccuser  de  m*avoir  fait  passer  des 
sommes  considerables.  Pr^t  k  paroitre  devant  Dieu,  je  declare 
que  cette  inculpation  est  une  horrible  calomnie."{ — (p.  7.) 
But  to  return  to  Delia  Genga :  honours  continued  to  be  accu- 

*  "  However  ^HboM  may  be»  his  last  moments  will  for  ever  do  honoar  to  kis 
memory,  and  the  orator  could  eulogize  a  monarch,  who.  with  death  immediately 
before  him,  desired  to  be  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  with  all  his  orders,  as  if  to  take 
a  solemn  leave  of  his  generals,  and  of  the  army,  by  which  he  was  particularly 
betoreo. 

t  '*  I  rtpti  not  the  throne,"  said  he,  "  one  thought  alone  weighs  upon  my 
mind  ;  which  is,  that  after  aU  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I  have  made  few  people  happy, 
but  many  ungrateful." 

t  "  I  know  that  the  enemies  of  my  sister  have  dared  to  accuse  her  of  havmg 
tranamitted  to  me  large  sums  of  money.  Ready  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God, 
I  declare  that  the  charge  is  a  vile  calumny.*' 

VOL.  UI. NO.  I.  O 
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nrolated  upon  faiin :  in  1792  he  was  private  secretary  to  Pmb 
YI.  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's.  In  tbe  year  fi^wiDg  he  wu 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  by  Cardinal  Yorit,  pn^ioiBly  to 
bdng  sent  as  nuncio  to  Lucerne ;  and  in  1794  he  went  in  the 
same  character  to  Cologne.  In  1805  he  was  selected  to  attend 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  as  extraordinary  nimcio  from  the  pq>e,  to 
hear  and  endeavour  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remove,  the  com^abrts 
which  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  made  against  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Oermany.  Delia  Ge^a  made  himsdf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matters  in  dispute,  but  thought 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Rome  to  consult  with  Consalvi.  Buo- 
naparte, to  whom  he  had  been  represented  as  firm  and  intractable 
in  his  views,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  reque^  that 
another  nuncio  might  be  sent ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  person 
whom  he  wished,  recommended — ^whiehhe  thought,  as  comingfrora 
him,  would  have  the  force  of  a  command — that  Bemier,  bisaep  of 
Orieans,  should  be  appointed  to  that  office.  A  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  would  have  been,  in  fact,  deputing  a  person 
to  represent  the  Romish  Church  who  would  sacrifee  her  int^^ests 
to  the  wishes  of  France.  Pius  VII.  resolutely  told  Napoleon  in 
consequence,  that  he  had  rather  his  interests  should  be  watched 
by  one  of  his  own  subjects,  than  by  cme  who  was  Uie  subject  of 
another  power,  and  over  whom  he  could  not  exercise  the  neces- 
sary control.  Delia  Genga  returned  to  his  mission,  and  by  his 
ccmduct  gained  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  mingled. 

In  1808  the  affiurs  of  the  church  took  him  to  Faris,  but  so 
uncompromising  a  defender  of  the  papacy  was  but  coolly  received 
at  the  seat  of  empire :  the  points  which  he  came  to  discuss  were 
never  settled,  the  conferences  were  broken  off,  and  he  returned 
to  Rome  to  witness  the  persecutions  which  befel  Pius  VII.  Of 
these  he  was  not  an  unconcerned  spectator, — ^paring  neither  re- 
monstrances nor  personal  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  pope,  and  to  avert  the  insults  which  were  offered  to  hki  be- 
ne&etor  and  his  sovereign.  His  efibrts  continued  unabated  till 
the  forcible  abduction  of  the  pope  took  place,  when  he  retired 
from  the  turmoil  of  public  Kie  to  the  privacy  of  the  Abbey  of 
Montecelli.  A  great  change  of  employment  here  awaited  him ; 
with  ready  versatility  he  directed  his  talents  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  services  in  his  little  chapel,  taught  the  peasants 
the  Gregorian  chants,  and  gave  instruction  on  the  organ  to  such 
as  manifested  a  taste  for  music.  Filial  affection  led  him  to  ersei 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  mother ;  while  to  humble  his 
thoughts,  by  having  a  memento  of  his  mortsdity  constantly  before 
him,  ne  caused  his  own  grave  to  be  prepared,  and  lay  down  in  it 
that  it  mipfat  be  perfectly  fitted  for  him.  In  the  abbey,  wA 
thus  occupied,  he  expected  to  end  his  days ;  the  influence  of  his 
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dmrch  was  almost  destroyed,  and  the  power  of  Pius  VII.  seeoied 
parted  from  him  for  ever ;  and  his  own  lot  for  weal  or  woe  was 
iBsqporably  comiected  with  that  of  his  superior.  Other  and  un- 
expected events,  howev^,  changed  all  his  views ;  the  oppressor  of 
Piv8  VII.,  whose  vaulting  ambition  overlea4)ed  itself^  was  thrust 
from  his  imperial  sway,  and  became  as  powerless  as  he  once  was 
nugfaiy.  Louis  XVIII.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  Delia  Genga  had  q^uitted  his  retirement,  and,  in  an  un- 
guarded nHMnent,  and  without  considering  the  consequences, 
was  sent  by  Pius  on  a  mission  of  congratulation  to  the  restored 
monarch.  Consalvi  was,  howev^,  already  in  Paris,  accredited  by 
afl  the  sovereigns,  managing  the  affairs  o^  the  Popedom  with  con- 
sommate  skill,  and  not  unnaturally  considered  the  visit  of  Delia 
Genga — under  whatever  pretence — an  imcalled-for  intrusion. 

The  new  envoy  had  an  early  audience  of  leave,  and  bade  fare- 
wdl  to  Louis  and  to  Paris.  Whether  from  chagrin  at  his  com- 
pokory  departure  from  Paris,  or  from  other  causes,  cannot  now 
be  known — ^but  Delia  Genga  v^as,  from  illness,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed frurther  than  Montrouge.  Louis  testified  his  high  respect 
by  sending  M.  de  Perigord,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  inquire 
aft^  the  health  of  the  archbishop.  After  a  tedious  journey  he 
reached  his  favourite  abode,  Montecelli,  where  he  remained  till 
the  re-establiEJunent  of  his  health.  On  the  8th  of  March,  181 6, 
he  received  the  rank  of  cardinal,  being  the  first  amcmg  the  nume- 
rous promotions  of  that  day.  To  this  was  shortly  added  the 
bishopric  of  Sinigaglia;  over  this  diocese  he  presided  five  years, 
'*  cependant,"  says  our  author,  "  il  ne  pent  jamais  y  aller  r^sider." 
This  non-residence  is  easily  accounted  for — his  own  future  in- 
terests rendering  it  far  nKure  important  that  he  should  continue 
in  the  capital.  In  1820  he  succeeded  Litta  as  Cardinal- Vicar 
of  Rome,  an  office  which  confers  upon  its  possessor  the  whole 
epiritnal  care  of  that  diversely  populated  city.  In  the  fulfilment 
cdT  tiie  dutieaof  this  office  he  appears  to  have  acted  upon  a  policy 
somewhat  diffisrent  from  that  of  Ck>nsalvi;  the  latter  being,  per- 
haps, more  anxious  to  increase  the  temporal  power  of  Rome, 
than  to  examine  too  closely  into  the  morafa  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  year  1823  brought  with  it  the  fatal  accident  which  acce- 
lerated, if  it  (M  not  occasion,  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  As  soon  as 
his  danger  became  imminent,  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  successor.  The  sacred  college  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  two  parties:  the  one  had  the  ^eatest 
anreraion  both  to  the  policy  uid  the  person  of  Ckmsalvi,  whom 
diey  not  only  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  p^)al  throne,  bat 
whom  they  wished  to  see  removed  from  the  powerful  station  of 
aecr^ary  of  state.    Consalvi  had  with  consummttke  wisdom,  and 
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with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  refused  to 
confer  any  office  on  such  men  as  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  De 
Oregorio  and  others,  who  were  insane  enough  to  attempt 
to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Komish  Church 
as  it  had  been  in  darker  times;  an  effort  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  its  power  altogether.  These^  with  the  zelanti, 
were  anxious  for  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Severoli,  bishop  of 
Viterbo— a  man  strongly  impressed  with  lofty  views  of  the  pow^r 
of  the  church,  and  whose  character  was  reported  to  be  stem  and 
inflexible*  To  this  party  Della  Genga  was  attached.  The  other 
wished  for  a  pope  who  would  be  prudent  and  moderate  in  his 
conduct,  and  who  would  persevere  in  the  policy  of  Consalvi,  which, 
by  its  freedom  from  all  those  inordinate  views  which  once  inflo* 
enced  the  papal  cabinet,  had  insured  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  different  European  powers.  These  fixed  their  choice  on 
Cardinal  Castiglioni.  The  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  France,  concurred  also  in  this  choice — France 
ostensibly,  but  after  events  proved  not  in  reality. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1823,  Pius  VII.  died;  and  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  '^  novendiali,""  the  nine  days  devoted 
to  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  pope,  the  sacred  college 
proceeded  to  the  business  of  electing  his  successor.  These  nine 
days,  however,  had  not  been  passed  in  idleness  by  those  interested 
in  the  election.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  pontiff's  danger  became 
known,  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  had 
written  to  their  several  courts  for  instructions,  had  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  numbers  both  of  the  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, and  were  preparing  for  their  intrigues  accordingly — for 
intri^e  will  have  its  sway  even  in  the  election  of  a  pope«  On 
the  day  following  the  death  of  Pius,  letters  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  absent  cardinals  to  summon  them  to  the  duties  of  the  con- 
clave. Visits  of  high  ceremony  were  paid  by  the  ambassadors — 
speeches  of  flattering  condolence  were  made,  and  replies  ffiven  in 
suitable  terms ;  all  was  busy  till  the  important  day  arrived  on 
which  the  formal  and  canonical  election  was  to  commence. 

Few,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cere- 
monies and  observances  attendant  on  the  choice  of  an  infallible 
head  of  the  Romish  Church;  we  will,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can 
without  obscurity,  condense  the  account  given  by  our  author, 
which  is  much  fuller  than  any  hitherto  published,  and  from  which 
many  errors  committed  by  other  writers  may  be  corrected.  M. 
Artaud  de  Montor  expressly  states  that  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
clave have  never  before  been  so  much  disclosed. 

The  sacred  college,  from  the  members  of  which  the  pope  must 
be  chosen,  when  complete,   is  composed  of  seventy  cardinals 
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These  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  contains  the  six 
suburban  bishops,  viz.  those  of  Veletri,  Porto  Santo  Rufino  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  Frascati,  Albano,  Palestrino,  and  Sabino ;  the 
second  contains  fifty  cardinal-priests,  among  whom  are  found 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  all  countries ;  the  third  contains  four- 
teen cardinal-deacons,  among  which  number^  however,  are  many 
priests.  It  very  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  number  of  the 
sacred  college  is  full.  The  cardinal-dean  of  the  sacred  college 
is  the  head  of  the  bishops,  and  the  oldest  cardinal-priest  and 
deacon  are  at  the  head  of  their  respective  orders. 

With  the  general  account  of  the  proceedings  on  these  occa- 
sions we  must  unite  some  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  so  that  we  may  combine  with  the  history  of 
the  new  pope  those  particulars  which  are  common  to  all  elec- 
tions. In  the  present  instance  it  was  arranged  that,  instead  of 
the  conclave  being  holden  in  the  Vatican,  the  long  wing  of  the 
palace  of  the  Quinmd  should  be  substituted.  To  isolate  this  as 
much  as  possible,  the  street  in  which  that  part  of  the  palace  is 
situated  was  carefully  closed  to  the  north  and  south,  while  the 
pope's  garden  wall  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  conclave  on  that 
side ;  the  entrance  to  the  garden  itself  being  prohibited  to  all. 
This  curtailing  of  liberty  and  comfort  was  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  election  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  fourteen  days  after  the  death  of 
Pius,  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave.  On  the  3rd,  clad  in 
the  croccia,  a  long  violet-coloured  mantle,  they  commenced  the 
important  business  of  their  assembling.  Little,  however,  was 
done  till  the  14th,  when  most  of  those  who  lived  away  from 
Rome  had  arrived.  About  this  time  the  Duke  de  Laval  and  the 
Count  Appony,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Austria,  went  on 
separate  days,  with  great  pomp,  to  deliver  letters  of  condolence 
from  their  respective  sovereigns.  These  were  not  admitted  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  cardinals,  but  had  to  deliver  their 
letters,  make  their  speeches,  and  receive  answers,  through  a 
grating  in  a  wicket  door ;  each  cardinal  in  turn  passing  in  review 
and  receiving  the  compliments  and  civilities  of  the  ambassadors. 
These  appear  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  which 
they  made — wishing  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  tne  respect 
of  these  monarchs  towards  the  Holy  ^ee ;  and,  after  the  manner 
in  which  poor  Pius  Vll.  had  been  treated  by  Napoleon^  it  was 
both  politic  on  their  part,  and  agreeable  to  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

The  number  of  which  the  sacred  college  was  composed  at  the 
time  of  this  election  was  only  forty-nine.  The  cardinal-bishops 
were  ftill ;  but  instead  of  fifty  cardinal-priests,  there  were  but 
thirty-three  present,  and  of  cardinal-deacons  only  ten. 

The  explanation  of  the  business  of  one  day  will  be  sufficient 
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for  all.  Unless  the  pope  be  chosen  by  acclamation,  as  were 
Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  by 
scrutiny,  to  which  is  added,  what  we  must  lx>rrow  their  own 
term  to  express,  the  accesso.  These  ti^e  place  in  the  monung 
and  evening  of  each  day.  Previously  to  the  scrutiny,  certain 
printed  forms  are  prepared,  so  that  each  vote  may  be  given  in  an 
uniform  manner ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  ease  the  labours  of  the 
scrutators  as  much  as  possible^  as  well  as  to  prevent  trickery.  It 
seems  rather  disrespectful  to  the  sacred  college  to  mention  the 
word  trickery ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  prevent  it,  why  are  such  pre- 
cautions taken.  Each  morning  the  cardinals  are  summoned  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ('^  c'est  une  charge  tr^  importante 
a  Rome  que  celle  de  mattre  des  c^r^monies,"  says  our  auUuHr,) 
ad  Capellam  Domini,  where,  on  the  first  day,  mass  is  performed 
by  the  oldest  cardinal^  according  to  the  date  of  his  elevation — all 
partaking  of  the  holy  communion.  After  the  first  day,  the 
sacristan,  assisted  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  performs 
mass.  This  concluded,  extracts  are  read  from  the  bill  of  cere- 
monial of  Gregory  XV.  A  table  is  placed  before  the  altar,  on 
which  are  two  chalices  and  two  basms.  The  oath  which  each 
cardinal  must  take  before  voting  is  also  conspicuously  placed 
upon  it.  Three  scrutators  are  t£en  chosen  from  the  cardinals 
present,  and  three  also  to  wait  upon  those  who,  thou^  pres^it, 
and  forming  part  of  the  conclave,  may,  from  the  infirmity  of  age, 
or  from  illness,  be  unable  to  leave  their  cells.  For  their  votes, 
a  small  box,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  paper,  is  prepared,  and  which  is  tept  by  the  scrutators  care- 
fully locked.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  put  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  thing  relative  to  the  election,  we  subjoin  the 
form  of  the  voting  paper  employed : — 


A. 

Bgo  eardiiialit 

B. 

folded 

C. 

•Ml 

leal 

D. 

EUgo  in  flommum  Pontificem 
cardi 

Rev. 

Dom. 

menm  D. 

E. 

seal 

leal 

F. 

folded 

G. 

a  number 
a  pasMge  fkt>m 

Scripture 
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These  printed  forms  ace  about  eight  indies  long  and  four 
bcoad :  our  author  has  given  ^'  le  modele  exact,  afasolument  con- 
form^ aux  cedules  qu'on  imfMrime  pour  les  conclaves,^  and  from 
whidi  our  own  is  scmpuhMidy  copied.  The  mode  of  filling  up 
tloB  paper  is  as  fcdlo^^ : — In  the  space  A,  ea<^  cardinal  writes 
his  own  name  after  the  words  ^^ego  eardinalis."  B  is  then 
folded  down,  over  whidi  C  is  folded,  and  the  whole  is  sealed.  In 
the  ^Mice  D  the  elector  writes  the  name  of  him  whom  he  chooses 
for  the  foture  p(n>e ;  this  is  also  most  carefully  sealed  down,  and 
the  space  F  is  folded  over  it.  G  ccmtains  a  number  selected  by 
the  voter,  and  a  passage  from  Scripture ;  this  is  again  folded 
down,  and  the  remaining  space  is  left  blank.  To  movent  any 
prying  eye  from  discovering  the  name  witUn,  the  oack  of  the 
pimted  form  is  covered  with  an  ornamental  s<ar(dl,  which  renders 
the  writmg  illegible. 

When  assembled  for  the  electicxi,  the  cardinal-dean  presents 
himself  before  the  table,  ti^es  a  printed  form  from  the  first  basin, 
letires  to  one  of  the  numerous  tables  dii^>osed  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  c^ien  quuses  of  the  chapel,  and  fills  it  up  according  to  the 
directi<His  given.  After  him,  each  cardinal,  aocordiDg  to  his 
rank,  does  the  same.  The  forms  being  filled  up,  the  cardinal- 
dean  takes  his  paper  between  two  fingers  only,  elevates  it  so  that 
k  may  be  seen  by  all,  walks  slowly  towavds  the  altar,  before  which 
he  kneels,  makes  a  short  prayer,  raises  himself,  and  reads  aloud 
the  following  oath,  the  weirds  of  which  are  coniqucuously  placed 
i^xm  the  table : — 

^^  Testor  Dominum  qui  me  judicaturus  est,  me  eligere  quem, 
secundum  Deum,  judico  eligi  debere,  et  quod  idem  in  accessu 
praestabo."  The  oath  having  been  pronounced,  he  places  the 
paper  on  the  paten  of  one  of  Uie  chalices,  turns  it  from  the  paten 
mto  the  diabce,  and  goes  back  to  his  place.  After  him  those 
cardinals  follow  who  nave  been  chosen  to  wait  upon  the  infirm, 
though  they  may  be  inferior  in  rank  to  the  others ;  and  the  rest 
Idlow  in  oilier.  If  any  cardinal  be  present  whose  infirmities  are 
net  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  puUic  attendance  at  the  conclave, 
but  who  is  nevertheless  unable  to  walk  from  his  place,  either 
to  take  the  paper  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  chalice,  the  last  elected 
scrutator  presents  him  with  the  necessary  paper,  receives  it  when 
filled  up,  and  places  it  in  the  chalice  with  the  same  ceremonies 
as  the  rest.  In  the  mean  time,  the  selected  persons  wait  upon 
those  cardinals  who  are  confined  to  their  cells,  receive  the  votes, 
which  are  carefolly  deposited  in  the  box  we  have  before  men- 
-tioned,  and  ^diich  is  brought  mto  the  diat)el.  It  is  there  opened 
by  the  scrutators,  the  papers  are  collected,  and  if  the  number 
correspond  with  the  complement  of  the  sick,  they  are  placed  one 
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by  one  in  the  chalice.  All  having  eiven  their  votes,  the  senior 
scrutator  shakes  them  in  the  cnsuice,  now  covered  with  the 
paten,  draws  them  out  singly,  counts  them,  and  puts  them  into 
the  second  chalice.  If  the  number  of  papers  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  number  of  voters,  the  whole  are  immediately  burnt 
unopened.  If  all  is  correct,  the  first  scrutator  takes  one  of  the 
papers  from  the  chalice,  breaks  the  seal  so  as  to  see  the  name  in 
the  space  D,  and  reads  it  in  a  low  voice,  writes  it  down,  and 
passes  the  paper  to  the  second  scrutator,  who  does  the  same, 
passing  it  on  to  the  third  :  this  last  reads  the  name  aloud.  Each 
cardinal  is  furnished  with  a  list  containing  every  member  of  the 
sacred  college,  absent  or  present ;  in  this  he  marks  opposite  the 
name  mentioned  the  vote  which  he  has  obtained.  As  soon  as 
the  last  scrutator  has  read  the  name,  he  passes  a  needle,  to  which 
a  piece  of  silk  is  attached,  through  the  space  D,  and  when  all  the 
votes  are  registered,  ties  the  ends  of  the  silk,  and  the  whole  is 
placed  in  the  first  chalice.  If  the  number  declared  in  favour  of 
any  one  cardinal  be  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  voters  present  in 
the  conclave,  the  papers  are  again  carefully  examined,  and  if  no 
error  be  discovered,  the  pope  is  canonically  elected.  But  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  tney  proceed  to  the  accesso.  Each  car- 
dinal now  takes  from  the  second  basin  a  paper  similar  to  that  on 
which  he  recorded  his  first  vote,  with  the  exception  that  the 
word  "accede"  is  substituted  for  "eligo."  In  filling  up  this 
paper,  the  name  must  not  be  that  of  the  cardinal  for  whom  the 
original  vote  was  given,  nor  must  any  name  be  inserted  to  which 
there  had  not  been  at  least  one  vote  at  the  scrutiny.  If  a  car- 
dinal desire  no  one  except  him  for  whom  he  first  voted,  the 
word  "nemini*"  is  written  after  accede.  The  same  ceremonies 
a^in  take  place,  and  the  number  of  votes  at  the  accesso  are 
added  to  those  of  the  scrutiny.  If  the  united  sum  equals  two 
thirds  of  the  voters,  the  election  is  completed.  If  not,  all  must 
be  begun  again,  and  the  former  voting  papers  are  burnt.  The 
inhabitants  tod  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  election  watch 
a  particular  chimney  very  carefully;  if  a  smoke  issues  from  that, 
they  know  there  is  no  election. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  votes  at  first 
were  chiefly  divided  *  between  Delia  Somadia,  Castiglioni,  Seve- 
roli,  and  De  Gregorio :  of  these  Severoli  always  had  the  greater 
number,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day  he  had  ob- 
tained twenty  in  the  scrutiny,  and  six  in  the  accesso.    This  was 

•  Thb  we  know  from  a  ttble  giren  by  o«r  antkor,  who  nj*  in  his  praftee,  p. 
zzT.t  "  On  tronvera  dans  oet  onvrage  nn  tableau  da  conclaye  de  1825 ;  c'ett  la 
premiere  foia  qa*an  semblable  document  ainsi  dispose,  est  public  en  France,  et  ja 
ne  croia  pas  qu*on  en  ait  jamais  public  ailleun." 
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i^proachmg  rapidly  to  the  thirty-four  which  would  have  ensured 
his  eleetion.  His  expectations  and  his  hopes  were  however  80<m 
destroyed.  The  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  claim  and 
exercise  the  power  of  excluding  one  candidate  who  may  be  person- 
ally objectionable ;  '^  cette  pretension  d'exclusion  est  contest^e  k 
Bome,""  says  our  author,  ^'  mais  elle  y  est  respect^e."  It  is  ne- 
aessary,  however,  that  this  exclusion  be  declared  before  the  abso- 
lute eleetion  of  any  cardinal,  otherwise  it  is  useless ;  neither  can 
it  be  exercised  more  than  once.  Ostensibly  France  and  Austria 
supported  Castiglioni.  The  ambassador  of  the  latter  power  find- 
ing that,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  September,  Severoli  had 
twenty-six  votes,  and  suspecting  there  was  a  probability  of  his 
obtaining  the  requisite  two  thirds  in  the  voting  of  the  evening, 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  represented  Austria  in  the  conclave,  ad- 
dressed the  following  note,  just  as  the  electors  were  proceeding 
to  fill  up  the  papers : — 

"En  ma  qualite  d'ambassadeur  extraordinaire  d'Autriche  pr^s  le 
Sacre  College,  r^uni  en  conclave,  laquelle  qualite  k  kik  notifi^e  a  Vos 
Eminences  et  portee  k  leur  connoissance  tant  par  ie  moyen  de  la 
lettre  k  elles  addressee  par  S.  M.  S.  et  R.,  que  par  la  declaration 
&ite  k  Vos  Eminences  par  rimp^rial  et  royal  ambassadeur  d'Autriche, 
et  de  plus  en  vertu  des  instructions  qui  m'ont  kik  donn6es,  je  remplis 
le  devoir  deplaisant  pour  moi  de  declarer  que  Timperiale  et  royale 
Cour  de  Vienne  ne  peut  accepter  pour  souverain  Pontife  S.  Em.  M.  le 
Cardinal  Severoli,  et  lui  donne  une  exclusion  formelle,  ce  21  Septem- 
bre,  1823.  Sign6,  Albani." — In  my  quality  of  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary of  Austria  at  the  sacred  college  assembled  in  conclave,  which 
quality  has  been  notified  to  their  Eminences,  and  brought  to  their 
knowledge,  both  by  the  letter  addressed  to  them  by  his  imperial  and 
royal  Majesty,  as  well  as  by  the  declaration  made  to  their  Eminences  by 
^e  imperial  and  royal  ambassador  of  Austria,  and,  moreover,  by  virtue 
of  instructions  which  have  been  given  to  me,  I  perform  the  unpleasing 
duty  of  declaring  that  the  imperial  and  royal  court  of  Vienna  cannot 
accept  as  soverei^  pontiff  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Severoli,  and  gives 
him  a  formal  exclusion. — (Vol.  I.  p.  ^6,) 

The  excitement  and  anger  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  Severoli,* 
were  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Castiglioni,  whom  it  was  meant  to 
serve :  this  was  shown  by  the  decreased  number  of  votes  given 
to  him.  On  the  mommg  of  the  exclusion  he  had  seventeen 
votes,  in  the  evening  only  ten.  From  the  21st  to  the  28th  of 
Sept^nber,  a  series  of  solicitations  and  intrigues  was  carried  on ; 
but  on  liie  morning  of  that  day,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 

*  It  was  once  proposed  that  Cardinal  Fetch  should  be  put  in  serious  nomination, 
in  order  to  secure  the  exclosion  of  France  for  him,  and  thus  prevent  anyftitore 
exercise  of  the  power  against  ConsalvL  This,  however,  after  some  angrj  discussion, 
was  abandoned. 
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the  French  cardinals,  the  vot^  in  &vour  of  Delia  G«nga,  wiio,  for 
the  first  eighte^i  days,  had  never  exceeded  tiie  number  of  fire, 
and  till  th^  day  had  reached  only  sixteen,  amowited  to  thirty- 
fonr.  After  the  scrutiny  had  been  confirmed,  the  dleetion  was 
complete.  Delia  Somaglia  and  the  Ghaneellor  Pacea  approached 
Ddla  G^nga,  and  the  former  thus  addressed  him: — **  Aeceptaaoe 
electionem  de  te  canonice  factun  in  smnmum  pontificem  V  Aft^ 
a  slight  refusal,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  whidi  was  soon 
overmled,  he  ace^ed  his  election.  Beii^  asked  what  name  he 
chose,  he  selected  that  of  Leo,  and  was  saluted  as  Leo  XIL ; 
this  choice  was  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  which  is  for  the 
new  pope  to  take  the  name  of  him  who  created  him  cardinal. 
After  the  usual  undressing  and  dressing,  and  putting  on  the 
fisherman's  ring,  the  cardin^s  paid  their  homage,  and  permission 
was  asked  to  make  the  public  annunciation  of  their  choice.  This 
was  received  with  loud  acclamations  by  theassCT[iUed  multitudes, 
and  was  speedily  prodakned  through  the  city  by  the  firing  of 
cannons  and  by  the  rii^ng  <rf  the  belb  in  aU  the  dmrdies.  In  the 
evening  tJie  pope  repaired  to  the  Sistine  Ofaapel,  where  he  received 
the  second  homage^  or  adcnration,  as  it  k  called,  of  the  cardinals. 
After  various  ceremonies  he  pronounces  his  first  public  benedic- 
tion from  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The  earliest  act  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Leo,  exercised  even  during  the  first  homage  of  the 
cardinals,  was  to  nominate  Delia  Somaglia  secretary  of  state,  in 
the  place  of  the  hitherto  powerful  Consalvi :  the  new  pope  in  this 
instance  showed  that  he  had  not  altogether  forgotten  Paris,  and  the 
aligfat  put  upon  him  when  archbishop  of  Tyre.  It  seemed  to  hint 
also  that  Uie  former  liberal  views  of  the  late  secretary  would  be 
enlirely  changed,  far  Somi^lia  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
zdanti.  This  removal  of  G<msalvi  was  de^k  resented  by  scune 
of  the  most  enniient  and  pov?erfol  men  at  Kome,  both  cttiaens 
and  foreigners,  v^  appear  to  have  done  all  they  cookl  to  render 
thepost  not  a  very  pleasing  one  to  Delia  SomagUa.  CoBsalviwas 
appointed  secretary  of  briefe  and  head  of  the  Consulta,  a  board 
establiriied  for  sanatory  purposes.  Our  author  menticms,  that  at 
one  of  the  official  masses,  Consalvi^^as  cardinal-deaoon,  had  to 
bear  the  sacred  chalice  to  the  pope. 

^  On  ne  peat  pas  diasimuler,'*  contmues  be,  ''  que  des  Protestans, 
presens  k  k  c^remonte,  sembl^at  cbercher  k  d^couvrir  daos  )e&  tiaits 
du  pape  et  de  Tancieii  ministre,  qoelques  tracet  d'emotioii  et  des 
•ooveDirs  homaias  de  iant  d'effixts  de  ropposition  pour  fisivoriser  nagu^ 
un  autre  choix,  et  peut-^tre  ailleurs  des  joies  de  triomphe ;  mais  le 
visage  du  pape  6toit  calnie  et  bienveillant,  celai  da  cardinal  satisfiut  et 
aoumis,  tous  en  m^me  temps  absorb^  dans  la  grandeur  du  mystire 
8acr6." — It  cannot  be  concealed  that  some  Protestants  present  at  tbe 
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ceremoay  aeemed  to  search  Uie  festHres  both  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
ex-mixiister  for  some  traces  of  emotion,  and  some  human  recollecUoiia 
of  so  many  efibrts  of  oppoaitkm  lately  employed  to  favour  another 
choice ;  and,  on  one  side,  perhivpB>  the  exultation  of  success ;  but  the 
countenance  of  the  pope  was  calm  and  benevolent,  that  of  the  cardinal 
contented  and  resigned ;  both  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in  the  vastness 
of  the  sublime  mystery. 

We  believe  most  fnlly  that  M.  Artaod  de  Montor  is  wrong 
in  this  assertion,  and  that  no  Protestant  would  ffive  either  pope 
or  cardinal  credit,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  ii^lging  feenogs 
either  of  triumph  or  of  mortification. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  with  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  enthronement  of  the  pope,  except  to  lay  before  our 
readeis  ihe  public  declaraticm  of  Iub  belief  m  the  intercession  of 
saints^  and  the  efficacy  of  the  praters  and  merits  of  the  Virgin 
Margf  ae  involved  in  the  foDowmg  words: — "Simcti  apoflt(di 
Petms  et  Paulus,  de  quorum  potestate,  et  auctoritate  confidimus, 
ipsi  intercedant  pro  nobis  ad  Dominum.  Precibus  et  mentis 
beatse  Mariee  semper  Yirginis,  beati  Michaels  archangeli,  beati 
Joamiis  Baptistse,  et  SS.  apostolum  Petri  et  Pauli,  et  omnium 
sanctorum,  &c.  &c.*' — "  Majr  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
on  whose  power  and  authority  we  rely,  themselves  intercede  for 
us  with  God.  And  for  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  always  a  virgin— of  the  blessed  archangel  Michael — of  the 
blessed  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  aposues  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  of  all  saints,  &c.  &c.''— (Vol.  I.  p.  88.) 

The  first  year  of  the  pcmtificate  of  Leo  XII.  threatened  to  be 
Ihe  last ;  an  iDness  seized  him  which  the  delicacy  of  his  consti- 
tution rendared  most  alarming.  A  new  election  seemed  at  hand, 
and  the  latter  end  nS  the  year  1823  saw  Rome  as  full  df  intrigue, 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors  as  busy^  as  if  the  p(^  were  r^sMj 
dead,  and  the  conclave  preparing  for  its  sessifHU  A  disfiatch 
from  the  Duke  de  Laval,— (Vol.  I.  p.  1 69,) — ^which  is  too  Iob^  fiir 
insertioo,  displays  the  ^irit  which  pervaded  the  whole  body  of  the 
cardinals,  ae  well  as  the  rejnresentatives  of  foreign  sovereigns. 
The  zehnti,  the  party  most  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
anihority  of  the  camrdi,  embracii^a  policy  well  fitted  for  their 
views,  were  \&rf  strong ;  but  still  France  seemed  to  promise  to 
herself^ — at  least  the  Duke  de  Laval  encouraged  her  hope, — ^great 
inflaenee  in  the  siq^posed  af^oaching  election.  ^'  Si  die  le  veut, 
la  France  sera  puissante  an  concUve."—- (Vol.  1.  p.  162.)  Con- 
salvi  was  still  thought  of  importance,  ^'  il  n'a  pas  pris  de  conleur,^ 
says  the  Duke  de  Laval ;  his  health,  however,  was  now  &r  from 
strong,  and  his  time  seined  fully  occupied  in  the  trifling  duties 
(tf  Us  office,  and  in  conversations  with  Thorwaldsen  on  U^  suh- 
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ject  of  the  monument  which  he  was  about  to  erect  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor.  After  a  while  he  retired  to  Porto- 
d'Anzo  for  the  sake  of  better  air,  and  to  avoid  discussions  relative 
to  the  conclave.  This,  however,  was  not  yet  to  be,  nor  was  Con- 
salvi  ever  again  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  an  election. 

The  health  of  Leo  XIL,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  transact  some  official  business,  and  he 
sought  an  interview  with  Consalvi,  who  immediately  left  his  re- 
treat for  the  apartments  of  the  pope.  The  conversation,  of  which 
some  of  the  beads  are  given  by  the  Duke  de  Laval,  relate  to 
several  matters  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
There  are  two  or  three  points  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting. 

^'  Votre  Saintete  auraquelque  peine  k  faire  oublierpar  Louis  XVIIL 
le  voyage  de  Pie  VIL  k  Paris :  mais  le  fr^re  du  roi  ne  conn6it  pas  ce 
vojage,  ou  I'a  oubli6.  II  faut  devenir  I'ami  le  plus  intime  du  fir^re  du 
roi." — "  Nous  n'avons  pu  sous  Pie  VII.  c^lebrer  le  Jubil^ — le  terme  est 
bien  pr^s ;  il  faut  anuoncer  le  Jubile  en  1824,  et  le  celebrer  en  1825 ; 
il  y  aura  des  obstacles  de  toute  nature ;  moi-m^me  j*ai  comme  promts  de 
m*oppo8er  k  cette  m^ure,  si  on  me  consulte ;  mais  un  pape  comme 
vous  n'a  pas  k  penser  comme  moi.  Ne  c^dez  pas  si  vous  croyez  le 
Jubil6  indispensable  k  la  religion." — '*  II  faut  relativement  d  la  Russie 
line  circonspection  qui  ne  dorme  pas  un  seuljour,'* — **  Your  holiness 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  making  Louis  XVIII.  forget  the  journey  of 
Pius  VII.  to  Paris ;  but  the  king's  brother  is  unacquainted  with  this 
journey,  or  has  forgotten  it.  You  must  become  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  king's  brother." — "  We  were  not  able  under  Pius  VII. 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee,  the  period  is  very  near ;  the  jubilee  must  be 
announced  in  1824,  and  celebrated  in  1825;  there  will  be  obstacles  of 
every  kind;  I  myself  have  in  a  manner  promised  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure if  I  am  consulted ;  but  a  pope  like  you  has  not  to  think  as  I  have. 
Do  not  give  way  if  you  believe  the  jubilee  indispensable  to  religion." 
*'  As  to  Russia  you  must  use  a  watchfulness  which  ought  not  to  slumber 
for  a  single  day."-.(VoL  I.  pp.  167,  169.) 

The  days  of  this  strong-minded  cardinal  were  now  fast  drawing 
to  a  close ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  the 
Consulta,  where,  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  desired  Castiglioni, 
the  grand  penitentiary,  to  obtain  for  him  the  papal  blessing.  Leo 
XII.  was  deeply  affected  at  the  message — ^he  had  lust  received 
bad  news  of  tne  health  of  a  favourite  sister ;  *'  Je  n  y  tiens  plus, 
la  mort  me  presse  de  tons  cot^ ;  ma  soeur  que  j'aime  tant !  le 
Cardinal  Consalvi  a  I'extr^mit^  !  Comment  soufirir  tant  d'afflic- 
tions  !"— (Vol.  I.  p.  175.) 

The  health  of  the  pope  in  the  mean  time  was  slowly  but  gra- 
dually amending,  and  his  attention  to  public  afiairs  became  pro- 
portionably  greater.    To  the  surprise  and  discomfort  of  Somaglia, 
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Leo  correqK>nded  with  many  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
without  consulting  him.  The  confidant  in  all  these  matters  was 
the  secretary  of  Consalvi, — thus  paying,  by  this  selection,  the 
highest  possible  compliment  to  the  talents  and  policy  of  the  de- 
ceased cardinal. 

The  loss  of  Consalvi  was  severely  felt  by  the  Romish  Church ; 
but  for  him,  Rome  probably  would  have  ceased  even  to  occupy 
her  present  diminutive  position.  Deeply  as  we  should  have 
regretted  to  see  her  removed  from  Christendom,  we  must  say 
her  recall  to  power  being  attended  by  the  return  of  the  Jesuits 
to  Rome,  from  which  the  wise  Cranganelli  had  expelled  them, 
and  who  is  reported  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this  deed  of  mercy 
equally  to  Rome  and  mankind — their  recall  after  thirty-seven  ex- 
pulsions from  nearly  every  kingdom  of  the  earth — her  complete 
resumption  of  her  antient  attitude — her  concealed  but  yet  assured 
design  for  the  revival  of  the  Inquisition — these  form  fearful 
drawbacks  on  her  rise  to  life.  She  has  now,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity in  Ireland  of  silencing  the  factious  priestly  rebels.  A  re- 
Birt  is  prevalent  that  she  nas  interfered  with  that  arch-rebel, 
r.  Higgins,  which,  however,  we  fear  is  untrue.  She  has  the 
opportunity  of  showing  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  that  she  is  no 
dijsturber  of  the  principles  of  kingly  rule  and  of  subject  obedience. 
If  she  let  it  pass,  it  will  never  again  return ;  and  it  is  the  only 
measure  in  her  power  to  show  her  respect  for  the  law  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  conciliate  to  her  the  surest  supporter  of  her 
temporal  power.  Were  England  so  disposed,  Austria  could  not 
stop  her  from  putting  an  end  to  the  Popedom.  Italy  alone  will 
one  day  do  it.     Verhum  sat  vel  Papce. 

Three  other  deaths  took  place  at  Rome  this  year ;  the  rank, 
character,  and  talents  of  the  parties  widely  different — the  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  (Duchess  of  Lucca,  fonnerly  Queen  of  Etruria), 
Miss  Bathurst,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  former 
had  been  confined  by  Buonaparte  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
and  at  her  death,  by  way  of  snowing  respect  to  those  with  whom 
she  had  so  long  dwelt,  she  was,  according  to  the  abominable  and 
revolting  custom  of  the  country,  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  on 
an  immense  catafalque,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Dominican.  The 
lamentable  loss  of  Miss  Bathurst,  so  young,  so  talented,  so 
amiable,  and  so  beautiful,  caused  a  sensation  of  such  deep  and 
general  sorrow,  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  felt.  The  subject  is 
too  well  known  and  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  shortly  followed,  full  of  years,  and  greatly  beloved  for 
her  charities,  hospitality,  and  her  love  and  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  These  events  seem  to  have  affected  the  pope, 
whose  health  was  still  continuing  to  improve.    On  the  5th  of 
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Ifay,  1824,  he  published  his  encyclique  letter,  in  which  we  fiad 
the  following  passage  Qn  the  translation  and  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures : — 

"  Vous  n'ignorez  pas,  v^n6rables  fr^res,  qa'one  societe  vulgairemeBt 
dit  Biblique  se  repand  audacieusement  par  toute  la  terre,  et  qu'au 
m^pris  des  traditions  des  Saints  P^res  et  contre  le  c^l^bre  d^cret  da 
coQcile  de  Trente,  elle  tend,  de  toutes  ses  forces,  et  par  tous  les  moyens, 
k  traduire  ou  plut6t  k  corrompre  les  Saintes  Ecritares,  dans  les  langses 
▼ttlgatres  de  toutes  les  nations ;  ce  que  donne  un  juste  sujet  de  crainte 
qu'ii  n'en  arrive  dans  toutes  les  autres  traductions,  comme  dans  ceQes 
qui  sent  dejk  connues,  savoir  :  Qu'on  y  trouve,  par  une  mauvaise  inter- 
pretation, au  lieu  de  TEvangile  du  Christ,  TEvangile  de  Thomme,  ou,  oe 
qui  est  pire,  TEvangile  du  d^mon.*'— ''  You  are  not  ignorant,  venerable 
lathers,  that  a  society,  commonly  called  the  Bible  Society,  spreads  itself 
audaciously  over  all  the  earth ;  and  that  in  despite  of  Uie  traditions  of 
the  holy  fathers,  and  contrary  to  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  it  is  striving  with  all  its  power,  and  by  every  means,  to  trans- 
late, or  rather  to  corrupt,  the  Holy  Scripture  into  the  common  lan- 
guages of  all  nations ;  which  excites  a  just  cause  of  fear  lest  there 
should  be  in  other  translations  what  there  is  in  those  already  known, 
viz.  that  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  should  find,  in  consequence 
of  a  bad  interpretation,  the  Gospel  of  man,  or  what  is  worse,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Devil."— (Vol.  I.  p.  206.) 

We  leave  this  without  comment.  Twelve  days  after  this,  by 
way  of  pendant  to  the  above,  the  brief  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits 
was  published.  Leo  XII.  restored  to  them  the  Church  of  St. 
Iffnatius,  the  collie,  the  museum  (largely  stripped  of  its  vahia- 
bles  by  the  French),  the  library,  and  the  observatory ;  he  further 
assigned  to  them  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  Rcmian  crowns 
annually,  and  accorded  to  them  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
degrees  of  doctor  in  theology  and  in  arts.  *^  M.  le  Cardinal  Paeca 
etoit  charg6  de  mettre  les  P^res  en  possession  du  college  dans  le 
mois  d*Octobre,  afin  qu'ils  puss^it  commencer  leurs  le9ons  en 
Novembre,  sous  les  auspices  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  et  des  aub^es 
saints." — (Vol.  I.  p.  210.)  Besides  these  marks  of  lus  favour,  he 
wished  yet  fm*ther  to  increase  their  influence  and  their  numbers; 
for  this  purpose  he  gave  them  a  villa  at  Tivoli,  which  was  to  be 
occupied  by  them  as  a  school  for  the  young  nobility  of  Rcmie, 
the  scheme  of  tuition  being  entirdy  under  their  directi<m  and 
control.  In  this  year  also  the  brief  was  published,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  jubilee  would  be  held  in  1825,  and  that  the 
holy  doors  would  be  op^ied.  In  18(X),  the  proper  year  for  its 
observance,  Pius  VII.  had  been  unwilling  to  issue  the  necessaxy 
bull,  which  he  knew  would  be  unavailing.  On  this  occasion  the 
pope  and  the  zelanti  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  its  cdefaca- 
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tioQ;  but,  says  our  atrtbor,  ^QMDi  aux  apmioDsdes  oonBeilleiB 
de  L(6on  XII.,  elles  B'etoieut  paa  touteB  auaei  d^tarmin^es  que 
eeOfrdu  pape.""— (YoL  I.  p.  366.)  We  have  already  reoordedthe 
omsai&tk  of  Conaalyi ;  the  governor  of  Rome,  the  treasurer,  and 
tfae  ref^esentatives  of  maay  of  the  foreign  courts,  were  adverse 
to  the  meaaore.  The  pope,  however,  was  resolved,  '^  Si  dir^  qud 
Ae  A  dnri ;  si  ha  da  far  ii  Giubbileo,"^ — (p.  369), — was  his  asser- 
tHn;  and  we  are  further  informed,  ^' ou'il  prenoit  tous  les  jours 
devant  Dieu,  dans  le  saint  saerifice  de  la  messe,  Tengagem^it 
d'acGcmipfir  Toeuvre  de  Tann^  sainte." — (Vol.  I.  p.  401.)  A  brief,* 
notifying  the  int^ided  odelnration,  was  drawn  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  underecnng  the  r^>eated  revisions  of  the  ponti£^ 
and  was  finally  sent  KNrth  to  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  first  jubilee,  which  took  place  in  1300, 
during  i^  pontifieate  <A  Bomfaee  VIII»,  is  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity.  The  personal  feelings  which  Dante  entertained 
towards  this  pope,  he  took  no  care  to  dissemble.  He  represents 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  as  buried  head  downward  in  hdl,  there  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Boniface  VIII.,  to  be  thrust  still  deeper.  A 
clear  intimation,  as  this  was  the  mode  of  burial  assigned  to  mur- 
derers, that  he  bdieved  both  pmes  to  labour  und^  that  imputa- 
tion. Dante  calls  Boniface,  in  the  27th  Canto  of  the  ''  Inferno,*' 
'^  The  prince  of  modem  Pharisees.''''  But  Clement  the  Fifth  was 
to  thrust  Boni&ce  down  deeper  still  upon  Nicholas.  Of  him 
Gkiicciardim  says,  ^^be  was  a  good  pope ;"  but  adds,  '^  I  do  not 
mean  apostoEcal  goodness ;  for  in  these  days  he  was  esteemed  a 
good  pope  that  did  not  exceed  the  wickedness  of  the  worst  ofmeny 
What  a  canto  is  this  19th  of  Dante  !  What  daring  boldness  did 
it  require  to  write  the  lines  ! — 

"  Di  80tt'  al  capo  mio  son  gli  altri  tratti, 
Che  precedetter  me  simoneggiando/'  &c. 

*•  Hid  'neath  my  head  in  durance  vile,  are  now 
Those  who  before  me  practised  simony, 
Within  the  stony  fissure  dragg'd  below; 
And  in  my  turn  I  downward  shall  descend, 
When  he  arrives  whom  I  took  thee  to  be. 
What  time  I  made  so  sudden  a  demand. 

After  him,  more  impious  and  unjust, 

Shall  come  a  kwlew  diej^erd  from  the  west, 
By  whom  still  deeper  shall  we  both  be  thmst.*' 

Infem.  XIX. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  poiirt,  and  one  to  which  we  beg  to 

*  The  diffcvence  between  a  boU  and  a  brief  may  not  be  generaUy  known  to  onr 
readers  ;  they  are  of  equal  authority,  bat  the  former  has  the  leaden  seal  attached, 
whereas  the  latter  is  seided  ii4th  the  fisherman's  ring. 
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direct  the  attention  of  M.  Artaud  de  Montor,  who  knows  Dante 
well,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  preyious  article,  is  the  application  of 
Bev.  xviii.  2,  S,  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  to 
return  to  Boniface  and  the  jubilee.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  above-mentioned,  an  imm^iae 
number  of  persons,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  assembled  at  Rome, 
to  offer  their  prayers  at  St.  Peter's,  present  their  oblations,  and 
receive  the  papal  benediction.  A  similar  occurrence  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  century. 
The  pope,  who  of  course  reverences  tradition,  called  together 
some  of  the  oldest  men,  and  heard  from  them  that  there  was  a 
report  that  there  had  been  such  an  assembling  at  the  time  spokoi 
of;  and  on  this  tradition  the  jubilee  was  founded.  Villani  states, 
that  at  the  celebration  under  Boniface,  upwards  of  200,000  pil- 
grims visited  the  holy  city.  Dante  alludes  to  this  great  throng 
in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Come  i  Roman,  per  1*  esercito  molto 
L'anno  del  giubbileo,  su  per  lo  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  gente  mode  tolto ; 
Che  dair  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  fronte 
Verso  *1  castello,  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro ; 
Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  '1  monte.'* 
"  So  o'er  the  bridge  the  concourse  to  convey, 
Which  flocks  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  Rome, 
Means  are  devised  to  form  a  double  way, 
That  on  the  one  side,  all  preserve  in  front 
The  CasUe,  to  St.  Peter's  as  they  throng — 
All  on  the  other,  journey  to  the  Mount." 

Infem.  XVIII. 

During  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  as  Dante  shows  in  this  extract, 
Boniface  divided  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  by  a  piu*tition,  so  that 
on  one  side  all  had  before  them  the  Castle  of  Adrian,  and  on  tJie 
other  Mount  Aventine.  He  issued  a  bull,  granting  full  and  com- 
plete pardon  for  all  sins  to  any  one  who  should  visit  the  churches  of 
Kome  once  every  day,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  days  for  strangers, 
and  thirty  for  the  Romans.  The  great  alms  collected  appear  to 
have  been  the  chief  inducement  of  this  follower  of  Simon  Magus. 
Ventura  relates  that  2,000,000  persons  attended  in  1300,  which, 
as  the  pilgrims  are  stated  to  have  alone  equalled  200,000,  is 
not  improbable.  The  pope,  he  adds,  received  an  immense  sum 
of  money,  since  two  priests  stood,  day  and  night,  holding  rakes 
in  their  hands,  and  raking  together  money  without  end.  The 
indulgence  Boniface  designed  to  be  centenary.  An  observance 
which  must  have  been  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  those  of  Rome  itself. 
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YiwA  too  good  to  be  cKscontinued.  The  advantages  were  felt  and 
appreciated  by  the  shrewd  pontiff,  who  arranged,  as  far  as  he 
eould,  for  tiie  celebration  of  the  next.  This  took  place  under 
Clement  VI. ;  but  he,  in  the  second  year  after  its  conclusion, 
directed  the  jubilee  diould  be  every  nfty  years ;  alleging  as  a 
reason  for  the  change,  that  the  interval  of  a  hundred  years 
was  so  great,  that  many  pious  persons  must  be  prev^ited  from 
participating  in  the  invaluable  benefits  and  blessings  attendant 
upon  the  indulgences  granted.  Urban  VI.,  by  a  bull,  dated 
April,  1386,  fixed  the  term  at  thirty-three  years,  (making  the 
p^od  correspond  vnth  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  dwelling  upon 
earth) ;  and,  for  the  last  change,  under  Sixtus  IV.,  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  every  twenty-five  years.  In  1600,  Alex- 
ander VI.  introduced  the  custom  of  commencing  the  cere- 
monies of  the  jubilee  by  opening  what  was  called  the  holy  door, 
which  was  kept  carefully  walled  up  from  jubilee  to  jubilee.  The 
bull  itself  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  those  of  our  readers,  if  there  be  any  such,  who  re- 
quire to  be  shown  how  unaltered  are  the  doctrines  of  papal  Rome, 
and  how  futile  must  any  attempt  be  to  effect  a  union  with  a 
church,  which  holds  unchanged  and  unmodified  the  same  opinions 
which  she  held  when  the  mercy  of  God  raised  up  those  who  saw 
her  errors,  exposed  them  to  an  astonished  world,  combated  and 
defeated  them,  and  finally  left  her  communion— and  how  unpro- 
testantized  indeed  we  must  become  before  we  can  even  approach 
to  her.  ^^  Tendimus  in  Latium,"  is  a  cry  not  perhaps  needlessly 
ra»ed  in  these  times,  because  it  becomes  the  vigilant  watchman 
to  give  the  first  warning  even  of  seeming  danger ;  but  still  we 
fear  not :  some,  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  stand  up  manfully 
for  our  church,  and  for  her  doctrines,  may,  by  keen  subtilties, 
weaken  what  they  ought  to  make  firm — and  some  may  even  fall 
away.  There  are,  however,  left,  many  a  seven  thousand  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  this  number  is  maintaining  its  law 
of  increase  instead  of  decrease.  The  novelties  and  the  arrogance 
will  pass  away,  and  leave  with  us  only  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
such  things  should  have  been.  Let  the  heads  of  our  church  be 
all  as  firm  as  some  have  shown  themselves,  and  as  all  ought, 
without  attempting  to  revive,  bereft  as  they  are  of  the  church's 
sanction,  the  obnoxious  canons  of  1640,  which  cost  King  Charles 
and  Archbnhop  Laud  their  lives;  let  them  shun  the  evil  of  a 
formalist  church,  and  all  will  yet  be  weU. 

So  much  of  M.  Artaud  de  Mentor's  book  is  fiUed  with  briefs, 
dispatches  and  letters,  interesting  only  to  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  of  unportance  but  to  few,  that  we  must  necessarily 
pass  over  a  laige  part  of  his  work  without  notice.    One  para- 

VOL.  m. ^NO.  I.  H 
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graph,  a  poBtocript  of  a  letter  to  Lodb  XVIII.,  is  ^ 
worthy  of  a  simile.  AAeat  a  loog  diapalch,  the  fcdbwing'PJS-'ii 
added,  de  la  main  du  pape.  ^^  Que  yotre  Majesty  use  d^iadol- 
geoce,  d  nous  n'avoiis  pae  6cnt  enti^ment  cette  kttre  de  noise 
propre  main  !  Nous  avons  k  cause  de  sa  loDgpoeur  et  de  netve 
mameureuse  ^ritnre,  pr6£6r6  la  dioter  ei  la  &re  6erbe  par  ime 
main  sfire  et  d*une  IxHme  Venture,  ponr  la  noindre  gdne  ei  k 
fbm  grande  eommodit^  de  yStre  nugesi^.'' — '^  We  trvat  year  m*- 
jeetywill  excuse  us  for  not  haying  written  the  whole  of  this  letter 
with  our  own  pen.  We  haye,  both  on  acooont  oi  its  kngth  and 
of  our  own  wretched  writine,  preferred  to  dictate  it  and  caase  it 
to  be  written  bya  sure  hand  and  in  a  good  character^for  the  leas 
trouble  and  greats  conyeni^iee  of  your  majesty.'" — (V6L  L 
p.  239.) 

Between  the  miblication  oi  the  bull  for  the  jubilee  and  its 
commencement,  little  of  iinportaace  occurred  at  Rome.  The 
news  indeed  of  the  death  of  Louis  XYIII.  reached  the  pope,  and 
from  the  yery  cool  manner  in  which  it  was  recttyed  by  Leo,  we 
must  either  c(»dlttde  that  the  pope  wasungzatefiil,  or  that  onr 
author  must  hayedozed  when  he  penned  the  aoeount*  Lonishad 
shown  particular  ciyility  and  personal  kindness  to  the  pope  on  his 
ill-judged  yisit  to  Paris  when  ardibishop  ef  Tyre,  ara  it  was 
through  French  influ^Mse  mainly,  that  his  election  was  secured; 
and  yet  aU  he  is  reported  to  haye  said  i^n  the  occasiaa  is — 
^  Comment !  yous  n^ayez  pas  de  meilleures  nooyeUes  k 
sgjpfOTter  V 

The  year  of  the  jubilee  at  length  arriyed ;  the  holy  doors  ' 


op^ied  with  great  pomp,  and  t£e  whole  ceremonies  of  the  com- 
mencement most  carefully  obseryed — ^pil^prims  flocked  from  afl 
quarters,  and  were  receiyed  with  a  hospitahty  equal  to  any  of  former 
years;  and  during  the  period  of  its  continuancp,  there  were  lodged 
at  the  Hospice  de  la  Trinity  23,090  men  and  15,754  women.— 
(Vol.  II.  p.  187.) 

It  would  be  hardly  correct  to  omit,  thou^  onr  author  does 
not  mention  the  &et  that  at  the  washii^  of  the  pilgrims'  feci, 
that  pious  Roman  Catiiiolie,  Don  Migoel,  was  most  assidnoosiy 
busieo. 

Besides  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee,  the  year  1825  aA»ded 
Leo  XII.  an  opportunity  of  r^iewing  a  loiq;  disosed  custom  ef 
the  court  of  Rome;  this  was  to  mad  the  BerMame  and  the 
Stocco  to  the  Duke  d* AnffoulSme,  who,  in  consegoenoe  of  the  ets- 
pedition  into  Spain,  is  cOffnified  with  the  title  of  the  C!Qoi|ueanHr 
of  Cadiz.  The  Beretiene  is  a  hat  shaped  like  thoee  wom  m  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  ^occo  is  a  sword  erf  state;  they  are  notiber 
of  them  worn  by  the  person  to  whom  they  axe  giyen,  bat  ast 
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iBiportant  actioos.  Xkey  were  bestowed  iipoB  John  of  Austria  after 
die  batiie  of  L^auto-^on  Sobieski  after  the  reseue  of  Viemia — 
and  on  Prince  Eugttie  for  hia  crowaiw  victory  over  the  Turka^ 
and  to  tlMse  waa  now  to  be  added  the  Dauphin  of  France.  To 
the  Dacheaa  d'AngoulSiBe  the  pepe  aeiit  the  silver  h«naier  with 
vriueh  he  had  op^d  the  hdlydoor ;  and  to  the  Dueheas  de  Berri 
aHseagaie  cameos,  awl  twordics^ — the  one  apieee  rfike  wood 
of  tie  soared  lojiycr,  and  the  other  a  pieee  of  the  t««i>  of  the 

That  no  pow^  er  raivilege  of  the  holy  see  might  be  Idt  un- 
exarcifled  daring  hia  moftt  pontificate,  we  find — ( VoL  II.  pp.  89, 
90) — Leo  prononncing  the  decree  of  beatification*  on  three  mem^ 
hm  of  his  clmrdi,  mr  each  of  n^ioin  medals  were  struck,  '^  qtd 
rappdoient  les  veirtua  da  bienhearenx,  et  les  miraclea  oper^  par 
BOB  miercMsion."— (Vol.  II.  p.  92.) 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  tike  hdy  year  had  reached  its 
termination,  and  when  the  sacred  docur  must  again  be  closed.  On 
tlie24th  of  December,  the  pope,aecompaiHed  by  a  numb^  of  cardi- 
nals, walked  in  |prand  procession  to  St*  Peter's.  We  will  pass  over 
the  graver  boameas  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  relics,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  hoet,  and  proceed  to  the  mmnmerifn — for  what 
dae  can  th^  be  called! — perfeffmedontiie  building  «p  of  the  holy 
door.  Havmg  come  to  the  8[H)t,  the  p^^e  aseended  his  throne 
tm  the  dignitaries  and  others  in  attenoance  had  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  their  ranks  and  duties.  He  th^i  (fesc^ided, 
— blessed  the  mortar  and  tiles  about  to  be  used, — was  girded  with 
an  aprmi  by  the  master  of  the  OMremonies, — ^ki»dt  down  iq)on  the 
sill  of  the  door, — received  firom  the  cardinal  grand  p^tentiary 
a  silver  trowel, — placed  some  martar  cm  the  middle  of  the  sill, 
saying  (we  give  the  vwfy  words,  VoL  II.  p.  188) — "  En  foi  et  vertu 
de  notre  Sdgneor  Je9i»  Clnist,  fils  du  Dieu  vivant;" — ^then 
pkeing  a  secrad  trowel  of  mortar  to  the  ri^ht, — ''  qui  a  dit  au 

Kce  des  apdtres,  to  ea  Piore ;" — then  domg  the  same  to  the 
adds, — ^^  et  sar  eette  pierre  je  batirai  men  ^glise."  Lay* 
ing  a  brick  upon  each  piece  of  mortar,  be  says  of  the  firsMb, 
"  Nous  platens  oette  pierre  premi^ ;"— of  the  second,  "  pour 
former  cette  porte  sainte ;"— of  the  third,  "  qui  doit  6tre  ouverte 
cfaaqne  ann^e  du  jubiMe.'*    Then^  after  depositing  some  medals, 

*  In  order  that  the  word  beatification  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  may  be 
paopOTly  nndentood  by  oar  readert,  we  giro  liie  enplana^on  of  it  from  the  Diotion- 
aaiw  de  1' Acadteie :— *«A«te  par  laqnel  le  par*  d^elare  tft^wam  penonne  dont  la 
Hie  a  ^  aainta  etaffoompafn^e  de  foelqna  wiraietoa,  joait  apufea  aa  mortdn  bonhear 

;  h2 
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a  hymn  is  chanted,  and  he  re-ascends  his  throne,  throws  off  the 
apron,  washes  his  hands  in  some  water  presented  to  him  by  the 
rrince  de  Gravina,  wipes  them  with  a  towel  given  him  by  the 
senior  priest,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  responses  and 
prayers. — (Vol.  II.  p.  138.)  The  crossing  and  genuflections 
almost  at  every  other  word,  we  have  omitt^.  We  have  dwelt 
upon  this  and  other  observances  practised  at  Rome,  that  our 
readers  may  perceive  the  expansion  of  that  religious  atmosphere 
which  the  British  Critic  so  unceasingly  extols.  When  the  owl 
and  the  eagle  take  one  common  flight,  then  will  the  children  of 
liffht  consort  with  this  ofispring  of  gloom,  superstition,  and 
bigotry.  Rome  must  be  worked  up  to  Protestantism,  not  Pro- 
testantism debased  to  her  decrepit  childishness.  One  supers 
stition  more,  and  we  have  done.  In  the  year  1826,  an  Iroquois 
chieftain  of  the  name  of  Teoracaron,  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
visited  Rome.  The  pope  received  him  with  marks  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  on  his  departure  made  him  many  presents,  among 
which  was  ''  un  corps  saint  qui  seroit  transporte  dans  une  igliae 
de  son  pays.*' — (Vol.  II.  p.  185.) 

The  n^th  of  Leo  XII.,  which  had  always  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  his  friends,  was  gradually  becoming  more  feeble, 
though  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station  continued  un- 
abated. In  the  beginning  of  February,  1829,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  pontificate,  and  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  conscious 
that  ms  career  was  nearly  run.  The  subject  which  naturally 
most  occupied  his  thoughts,  was  the  approaching  emancipaticm 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  the  news  of  this  event, 
which  has  so  lamentably  disappointed  those  who  had  hoped  the 
best  from  it,  he  was  not  destined  to  receive.  The  Marquis  (^ 
Waterford  has  apparently  found  it  anything  but  a  source  of  tran- 
quiUization.  The  Irish  are  even  too  much  for  the  somewhat  up- 
roarious marquis  himself,  and  Tipperary  seems  to  preserve  its 
ancient  character,  of  a  spot  where  landlords  are  bagged  as  fast 
as  partridges.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  remarks  of 
our  author  relative  to  this  act, — ^what,  m  his  opinion,  was  the 
cause,  and  what  have  already  been  the  effects,  and  what  further 
consequences  he  anticipates : — 

''  On  86  demande  aujourd'hui  d'oii  vient  le  Pas^yisme ;  on  se  de- 
mands d'oii  part  cette  doctrine  d'Oxford,  par  laquelle  tant  de  professeun 
savans,  et  de  bonne  foi,  semblent  dire '  Tendimus  in  Latium ;'  on  se  de- 
mande k  quoi  il  faut  attribuer  ce  retour.  Le  premier  ^branlement 
fut  donn4  au  commencement  de  ce  si^cle,  lors  du  s^jour  k  Rome  de 
Lord  Hervey,  Comte  de  Bristol,  e?^ue  protestant  de  Derry,  p^re 
d'Elizabeth  Duchesse  de  Devonshire." — *'  A  question  is  asked  at  the 
present  time  whence  came  Puseyism,  and  from  what  source  the  Oxford 
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doctrine  arises  by  which  so  many  learned  and  sincere  professors  seem 
to  say,  '  We  are  going  towards  Rome/  It  is  asked  to  what  we  can 
assign  thb  change  ?  The  first  movement  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  during  the  residence  at  Rome  of  Lord  Hervey,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Protestant  bishop  of  Derry,  father  of  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
Devonshire." 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  ascribe  much  influence  to 
die  conduct  of  that  eccentric  being ;  his  strange  vagaries  would 
rather  have  had  a  tendency  to  throw  disrepute  upon  the  religion 
which  he  professed,  than  to  benefit  any  other.  In  this  he  some- 
what resembles  the  fraternization  of  Dr.  Wiseman*  with  the 
intra  Puseyites,  which  appears  too  like  a  bear's  hug,  or,  we 
regret  to  say,  a  Spanish  reunion,  to  excite  pleasure  in  the 
recipient.  "  En  1808,  les  declarations  de  Pie  VII.  sur  T^tat 
de  \sk  religion  catholique  en  Irelande  furent  plutot  agr^ables 
que  dangereuses  pour  le  minist^re  Anglais.  En  1814,  les  An- 
^ais  aTOnd^rent  k  Rome:  Consalvi  les  accueillit  avec  une 
smgoliere  faveur:  on  construisit  dans  la  Chapelle  Sixtine  des 
^chafaudages  immenses,  pour  qu'un  grand  nombre  des  femmes 
Anghiises  assistassent  k  nos  ceremonies  de  la  semaine  sainte.*^ 
^"  In  1808,  the  declarations  of  Pius  VII.  on  the  state  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  Ireland  were  pleasing  rather  than  alarming  to 
tile  English  ministry.  In  1814,  the  English  swarmed  at  Rome : 
Consalvi  treated  them  with  particular  attention.  Spacious  gal- 
leries were  erected  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  enable  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week." — 
Though  we  are  not  disposed  to  ascribe  quite  so  much  as  M.  Ar- 
taud  de  Montor  does  to  the  last  mentioned  circumstance,  yet. 
there  ia  some  weight  in  it.  One  would  suppose  that  a  residence 
at  the  very  seat  of  error,  with  a  constant  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  operation,  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  increased  ab- 
horrence of  it.  In  a  well  regulated  mind,  where  a  solid  foundation 
of  truth  has  been  laid,  such  must  be  the  result ;  but  where  there 
IB  no  such  foundation,  the  consequences  are  far  different.  The 
pomp  Mid  pageantnr,  the  rich  dresses,  the  stately  processions, 
attract  and  please  the  eye,  while  the  ear  is  delighted  with  the- 
exquisite  music  of  the  services ;  and  thus  the  senses  become  to  a. 
certain  degree  enlisted   in  its   favour.     Thus  does  a  religion 

*  We  are  rather  nirprised  that  one  ao  ciuming— one  selected  to  give  Mr.  Sibthorp 
tttis£itetion  on  aU  doubtful  pointa — fhoald  hare  committed  the  impradence  of  writmg 
to  the  Pnsey  party.  We  know  Rome  feels  this  a  false  step,  and  that  the  approach 
of  Dr.  Wiseman  to  the  papacy  has  been  lessened  many  degrees  by  this  imprudent 
ad  premature  exposition — a  point  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  justly  seised, 
od  which  has  caused  great  searching  of  hearts  amid  the  few  Reubenites  who  would 
letre  Uie  fold  of  Judah. 
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nAiich  abounds  so  miK^  in  moAj  shoimS)  and  in  whadi  uuliwi 
form  seems  to  usurp  the  i£ce  of  inward  devotion,  become  at 
fost  tolerated,  and  we  fear  subeeqnently  admired  1^  tiioee  who 
gladly  prefer  any  external  observance  as  a  sabstitute  for  in- 
ward  purity  and  holiness  of  mind.  We  know  several  instaneeii 
and  doubtless  others  may  be  supplied,  where  a  long  residence  in 
Roman  Gathdic  countries  has  been  productive  of  this  sad  reault. 
^^  Pendant  ce  tempe-Ut  Mgr.  P<^ter,  ^dque  de  Londrea,  ^toit 
oonnii  pour  n'agir  qu'avec  une  circoo^ection  dime  des  plos 
mnds  ^o^ :  TEurope  eonnoiflsoit  le  z^e  inmSveux  de  iL 
O'CoumU;  voiUl  lee  enwonstaDces  dans  lesquelles  on  puUioii 
ttiie  declaration  d'^vequeset  une  addresse  de  eatiioliquesles  phu 
distingu^  par  kur  rang.  Tous  ees  £Edt8  s'eiiehaineBt ;  ife  doiveai 
amener  le  grand  acte  de  r6mancipati(»i,  et  Tacte  d*6mandpatkMi 
diepoee  les  docteurs  Anglois  les  plus  savaas  k  coD8id6rer  lew 
position,  k  douter  de  leuis  droits,  k  d^sirer  une  x^unicm  qw 
iqyporte  la  pux,  le  bon  ordre,  la  confiance,  et  le  flambeau  de  la 
vmt6  au  milieu  de  tant  de  dissideiioes  t£n6breuses  <][ui  d^aoleot 
depuis  trois  si^des  le  Oiristianisme.'* — "  During  this  time  M. 


Poynter,  (titular)  bishop  of  London,  conducted  hinself  in  a  i 
ner  deserving  the  highest  praise :  Ikurope  knew  the  fiery  aeal  of 
M.  O'^Gonneu.  Unc^  these  drcumstMoes  there  was  published 
a  declaration  of  die  bishops,  and  an  address  of  those  catholies 
most  devated  in  rank.  All  these  factsare  connected :  they  eoukl 
not  fail  of  bringing  on  the  great  act  of  emancmation,  and  the  act 
of  emancipation  disposes  tlie  most  learned  of  ii^  Ei^ish  teachen 
to  consider  their  position,  to  doubt  of  their  rights,  to  desire  a 
a  reunion  which  would  bring  peace,  good  oider,  confidenee,  and 
the  light  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  so  many  Bchiwnfl  whidi  have 
afflicted  CSiristianity  (or  three  centuries  past.'" — (Vol.  II.  p.  212^ 
seqq.)  Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  passing  of  that  act,  we 
fe^  assured  that  these  expectations  were  never  more  remote  £rom 
realization  than  at  the  present  moment.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  Rome  seems  like  the  Veiled  Prophet,  cursed  with  a  desire  to 
inflict  on  us  every  hideous  anti-«hristian,  anti-dku^  feature,  and 
jdmost  to  drive  us  on  the  denunciation  of  her  apostacy  from  the 
£Euth  in  many  matters,  and  to  the  expoMtion  <tf  hersehiainatic  pre- 
tences to  rule  both  in  Engiandand  Irdand  I  But  to  return  to  Leo 
XII. :  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  requested  that  the  last  rites 
of  religion  m^t  be  administered  to  him ;  and  on  the  moming  of 
ike  KHh,  after  having  remained' many  hoors  in  a  state  of  «ioo»- 
^ousness,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  ^itaph,  composed  by  him* 
jself,  was  found  among  his  piq>ers;  aal  it  is  somewhat  ftingnlar, 
that  he  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  tide  of  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Christ  on  earth,  should  have  left  as  a  memorial  of 
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Umself » and  which  he  meant  to  deso^kl  to  fbtare  genemtioDS,  an 
inseriptioii  in  whkfa  iki  trace  of  CSirisiiaiiity  can  be  found : — 

"  Lboni  maqno 

PaTRONO    C(ELE8n 

Mb  bupplex  commbndans, 

hig  apud  8acr0s  cinerbs 

Locum  sepulturjb  elegi 

Leo  XII,,  HUMiLis  cliens, 

HjSBEDUM  TANTI  N0MINI8 

Minimus.'' 

The  ""  Deo  erexit  Vokaire"  had  certainly,  with  all  its  fake  boast, 
and  Pharisaical  righteoomeas,  at  least  the  merit  d  the  mightiest 
nane.  The  coiae  of  the  intercessory  character  given  to  man 
hangs  aroond  Rome  to  ihe  last,  whether  in  life  or  even  death — 
■ay,  even  bey<md  ^ath.  We  say  this  in  sorrow  rather  than  in 
anger ;  we  deejdy  regret  the  £Eital  sin  that  seems,  almost  like  a 
ja£cifli  inffttoation,  to  bans  around  Rome,  and  whidi  ak»e  will 
Brerent  any  nnicm,  until  me  purify  hersdf  of  her  pdlution  and 
her  pbgues.  Who  obstructs  Catholic  union?  Ecctena  Romana. 
Quantum  mutata  ab  antiqua  luce,  ab  primitiva  veritate ! 


Abt.  IV. — Reise  durch  Russland  nach  dem  Kauhasischen  Istk- 
Mttf.  (Joum^  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasian  Isthmus.) 
Von  Karl  Koch.     2  vols.     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.     1843. 

Thk  Cancasnan  Isthmus,  as  it  has,  of  late  years,  in  Grermany, 
become  fashionable  to  designate  the  countries  situated  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  thou^  not  now  so  much  a  terra 
incognita  and  land  of  faUe  as  it  was  to  the  ancients,  may  still  be 
looked  on  as  a  very  imperfectly  explored  region ;  and  the  work 
of  a  Oerman  professOT  of  great  erudition,  who,  aft^  landing 
two  years  in  exploring  the  country,  and  four  more  in  preparing 
two  goodly  volumes  for  the  press,  comes  forward  to  entertain  us 
with  the  result  of  his  observations  and  researdies,  can  scarcdy 
fafl  to  be  received  with  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
Many  circumstances  contribute  to  hei^t^i  this  fedii^.  Sacred 
and  profane  history  point  alike  to  the  Gsuicasus,  and  the  adjoining 
pfauin,  as  the  tiieatre  of  events^f  the  highest  interest  to  mankind 
at  large ;  while  poetry  has  chosen  the  same  regions  as  the  sooie 
of  many  of  those'  £Eifales  of  classic  antiquity,  amid  whose  lovdhr 
mists  the  early  history  of  civilization  so  gracefully  veils  hersen 
from  our  view.    These  fables  were  naturally  placed  in  regions 
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respecting  which  the  inventive  chroniclers  of  infant  Greece  felt 
least  apprehensive  of  being  tutored  by  their  auditors ;  and  few 
countries,  in  this  respect,  were  better  suited  to  the  poet  than 
those  wliich  stretched  away  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Their  existence  was,  indeed,  known,^  and  their  ports,  no 
doubt,  were  occasionally  visited  bv  the  adventurous  trader ;  but 
a  fatal  climate,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  the  mountain  tribes,  suf- 
ficed to  deter  strangers  from  venturing  into  the  interior,  and  the 
chronicler  might  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  without  any 
danger  of  being  rebuked  for  the  extravagance  of  his  statements. 

Of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia  the  ancients  had  the 
most  confused  ideas.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  strange  routes 
by  which  the  Argonauts  are  stated  to  have  returned  from  Colchis 
to  Greece.  The  Caspian  Sea,  though  described  with  toleraUe 
accuracy  by  Herodotus,  was  by  the  later  geographers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ffreat  northern  ocean, — ^an 
error  which  remained  uncorrected  till  tne  days  of  Ptolemy ;  nay, 
even  in  modem  times,  so  little  was  known  respecting  this  portion  of 
the  Old  World,  that,  until  a  survey  of  the  mighty  lake  had  been 
made  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Caspian  was  supposed  to 
extend  in  length  from  East  to  West,  in  which  manner  it  will  be 
found  laid  down  in  all  maps  of  an  antecedent  date.  It  was  only 
when  the  countries  around  the  Caucasus  acquired  a  political 
importance  in  the  eves  of  the  Russian  government,  that  Europe 
began  to  obtain  authentic  information  respecting  them. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Caucasus  has  l^n  invested,  for 
the  world  at  large,  with  a  new  interest.  We  have  seen  a  nation 
of  mountaineers,  who,  though  at  various  periods  of  their  history 
they  had  yielded  a  kind  of  ^udal  homage  to  the  several  empires 
that  had  successivelv  risen,  flourished,  and  declined  around  them, 
yet  had  never  owned  a  foreign  sovereign,  nor  had  ever  been  ruled 
by  any  code  but  the  oral  decisions  of  their  assembled  elders,  pro- 
mulgated to  meet  a  passing  emergency.  This  nation,  and  the 
land  which  they  inhabit,  we  have  seen  handed  over,  by  a  sove- 
reim  who  never  exercised  power  over  them,  to  a  sovereign  who, 
wiui  immense  resources  of  every  kind  at  his  command,  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  subject  them  to  his  rule.  He  has  harassed 
them,  indeed,  by  frequent  inroads,  he  has  isolated  them  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  bv  erecting  forts  at  the  entrance  to  their  several 
valleys,  he  has  reduced  their  numbers  by  a  sanguinary  systen^  of 
warfare,  and  he  has  visited  their  homes  with  famine  by  periodical 
forays  to  lay  waste  their  harvest  fields  and  carry  off  their  cattle ; 
nevertheless,  after  a  war  of  ten  years,  waged  with  the  same  sys- 
tematic cruelty  that  characterizes  the  razzias  of  the  French  in 
Algiers,  we  still  behold  the  Circassians  as  resolute  in  their  re- 
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nstance  as  on  the  first  day  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  a  saltan,  who  had  never  been  then:  master,  had  given 
diem  away  to  an  emperor  whom  they  were  resolved  never  to  obey. 

In  a  struggle  of  this  nature  the  sympathy  of  mankind  can  be 
engaged  onfy^on  one  side.  When  we  see  a  dwarf  doing  battle 
against  a  colossal  antagonist,  however  little  doubt  we  may  enter- 
tain req)ecting  the  issue  of  the  contest,  our  wishes  and  feelings 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  with  the  weaker  of  the  two  combatants. 
It  would  be  so  even  were  the  justice  of  the  cause  doubtful ;  how 
much  more,  when  the  avowed  object  of  the  struggle  is  to  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  most  arbitrary  government  in  the  world,  a  race 
of  men  who  have  enjoyed  their  wild  freedom  since  the  remotest 
period  reached  by  the  annab  of  history.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  us 
that  the  Circassians  are  ^^  mere  semi-barbarians,  whose  darling 
occupation  is  robbery  and  plunder,  and  who  seem  to  be  radically 
deficient  in  most  of  the  reouisites  necessary  to  form  a  civilized 
and  flourishing  community ; '  nor,  that  ^^  their  subjugation,  by  a 
civilized  government,  will  be  a  material  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  ;"*  every  man  of  generous  feeling  turns  with  indignant 
disgust  from  a  decision  as  f^se  as  it  is  ungenerous,  and  despises 
eqwdly  the  liberal  (!)  efiusion,  and  the  slip-slop  style  in  which  it 
is  penned.  A  high  degree  of  civilization,  we  are  aware,  has  not 
yet  shed  its  softening  influence  over  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and  their  notions  of  meum  and  tuum^  with  respect  to 
the  cattle  grazing  on  the  lowlands  beyond  the  Kuban  and  Terek, 
are  not  more  remied  than  were  those  of  many  of  our  own  High- 
land chiefs  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  but  we  should  as  soon,  on 
that  account,  have  thought  of  devoting  our  own  brave  Celts  to 
extermination  or  colonial  slavery,  by  way  of  correcting  their 
morals,  as  we  should  wish  to  see  tne  Caucasus  ^^  tranquillized"^  by 
the  deadly  influence  of  Russian  discipline.  Nay,  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  people  of  the  plains,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  not  find  an  occasional  foray  from  the  hills  a  less  evil  than 
tiiat  security  which  Russia  boasts  she  has  given  to  the  tribes  that 
consent  to  hve  in  vassalage  under  her  sceptre.  Even  in  the  work 
before  us,  written  throughout  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  possible 
to  Russia,  abundant  proofs  may  be  found  that  the  militfuy  civi- 
lization, brought  by  Cossack  lances  into  the  Caucasian  Isthmus, 
is  any  thing  but  an  unqualified  blessing. 

Dr.  Charies  Koch,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  seems  to  have  long  entertained  an  ardent  desire  to 

^  Vide  M'CnUoch'f  Geographical  Dictionary,  toL  i.  p.  612  and  614,— a  work 
which,  though  it  contains  many  well  written  articles,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  Tcry  nn- 
eqnal  compSation,  and  hr  from  deserring  the  popularity  for  which  it  stands  in- 
debted to  an  over-friendly  presf . 
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Tisit  the  CauGMOB,  with  a  view  to  botaakal  and  oeological 
tigatioos,  and,  in  1836,  drcamstaaoes  pennitted  nim  to  cttinr  hm 
OQDtemplated  e^qpedition  into  execotioii.  He  left  Jeoa  in  Majs 
and  paasing  througk  St.  Petenbuig,  Moboow,  and  the  oomtry 
of  the  Conadm  of  the  Don,  he  reached  Stavropol,  the  cafntai  of 
Giaoaneaflia,  on  the  SSod  of  Angust.  He  visited  the  prineiiial 
towns  occupied  by  the  RnsBiaas,  alonff  the  Kuban  and  Terek, 
eroesed  the  Oancaaos  by  the  Paas  of  I)ariel,  where  the  road,  it 
se^ns,  has  been  so  nmeh  improved  by  ike  Raasiana,  that,  at  the 
cost  c^  a  few  aoeid^its  to  wheeb  and  axletrees,  a  light  carriage 
wutjf  travel  alcog  it,  and  arrive  in  perfect  safety  at  l^is,  though 
not  without  bemg  finequently  tormented  on  the  road  by  the  fear 
o[  being  pid^ed  up  and  carried  away  into  the  mountains  by  aome 
roving  party  of  hostile  Circassians,  of  whom  our  aatiior  appears 
frequently  to  have  heard  vei^  terriUe  tales,  that  effiactoally  de* 
terred  him  from  seeking  their  nearer  acquaintance. 

Tiflis  became  the  professor's  head-quartors,  whence  he  noade 
excursions  in  all  directions  as  fur  as  Russian  protectioQ  appeared 
likely  to  afibrd  him  security.  He  visited  Imeria,  Mii^reiia, 
Grusia,  and  Armenia;  saw  something  of  the  Russian  forts  ahyg 
the  Kack  Sea;  crossed  the  Turkish  nontier  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  Ani,  once  the  capital  of  a  mighty  «n{Hre,  but  now  presenting 
nothing  to  interest  the  traveller,  but  the  recollection  of  its  former 
flreatnees ;  and  he  even  ventured  oecasi<»ally  into  parts  of  the 
highlands,  occupied  by  tribes  that,  for  the  time  at  lei^  were  not 
at  <q>en  hostility  with  the  Rossians.  Of  Uie  Circassians  he  saw 
little  or  nothing;  and  his  acoount  of  them  is  taken  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Bell  and  LcNOffwcHrth,  with  such  corrections  as  he 
was  able  to  collect  from  the  Russian  oflScers,  and  oeeasioDaliy 
from  friendly  chiefs.  One  winter  our  professor  spent  entirdy  at 
Tiflis.  The  following  summw  he  was  thrown  on  a  sick  bed  by  a 
e^^p  desoleilj  which  confined  him  again  at  Tiffis  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  of  1887.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
started  on  his  return  to  Germany,  where,  early  in  March,  1888, 
he  was  able  aaoe  more  to  resume  his  professional  duties  at  Jena. 
The  journey  itself  occupied  the  author  less  time,  however,  than 
did  the  preparation  of  his  narrative ;  the  second  and  last  volume 
of  which  was  not  published  till  the  presait  year  (1848),  or  nearly 
five  years  after  his  return.  Since  tiien  he  has,  -we  believe, 
started  again  for  the  Caucasus,  where,  no  doubt,  he  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  prosecuting  his  botanical  mquiries,  which,  in  due 
time,  we  presume,  will  furnish  him  with  materials  for  volumes  as 
balky  and  as  vafamUe  as  those  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  to 
render  some  account  of  in  the  present  article. 

Of  Professor  Koch*s  remarks  respecting  St.  Petoraburg  and 
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win  searedjr  dettre  to  be  informed.  He 
had  it  im  eoptenmhtieu  to  revint  ike  Cmiaam»,  and  could  not, 
therefore^  he  expected  to  ^ftak  €i  the  Ruaritn  oyitjihs  other- 
wise than  in  ienns  of  aM|aaBfied  eokgjr.  At  Tiflis  or  Stavropol, 
or  at  the  ooort  of  a  lifingieliBa  priace,  a  tcaveUer  may  mdeed 
jiff f  ■HUM  to  oepsure,  so  he  do  it  geacUj;  and  he  maj  eyen  deplore 
the  aboeee  that  are  but  too  apt  to  alq^  iabo  the  admimstratioQ  of 
aatk  <fiBtant  provinces^  ao  be  aoften  the  asperity  of  his  remarks  oa 
asaboidiinitFi  diieery  lyhaaenting  that  the  excJalient  intentions  of 
a  paternal  governmeDt  dioiikl  not  ahvays  be  carried  out ;  but  im 
the  Neva  or  the  Moskwa  his  admiration  of  all  he  sees  must  he 
nabonaded,  vnleas  he  have  renonooed  all  idea  clever  visiting  those 
happy  r^ions  again.  AU  despots,  be  they  the  autoexat  of  all  the 
ltniiif=nasj  or  the  soverei^  pe<^le  cit  the  United  States,  must  have 
their  adulation  achnimstered  in  unsparing  doses;  and  he  who 
alk^  his  flattery  with  reservations  and  conditions,  will  win  aa 
little  £Eivour  on  such  occajdons,  as  if  he  had  startled  the  ears  id 
power  by  the  unwonted  hmguace  of  truth.  Passing  over,  th€a*e- 
ihre,  the  first  eichty  pagrs  of  Uie  professor^s  book,  we  will  start 
with  him  teem.  V  oroneMi,  <m  his  ioumey  to  the  country  of  the 
Cosaaakaof  theDoB.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  hunabaiH 
doned  to  hk  own  guidanee,  for  till  then  he  had  been  acoom- 
panied  by  a  good-naUoed  yonng  officer,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  in  tiie  diligenee,  and  ^o  seems  to  have  been  untiring 
in  his  endeavours  to  contribate  to  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  stranger.  This  kind  soUeitude  on  the  part  of  Eussiaiis 
to  show  all  imaginable  courtesy  to  strangers,  has  so  frequently 
escited  the  admiration  of  travdlers,  tiMt  we  may  in  fiumess 
esteem  it  to  be  a  nat.ional  characteristic ;  time  alone  can  show 
whether  so  amiable  a  feeling  vnll  not  be  weakened  or  modified  in 
proportaoa  as  dvilisatkni  e^endi  itarif  more  generally  aouNig  aU 
daaaes  of  the  people. 

Immedistefy  on  leaving  Voronesh,  we  find  Professor  Koch 
afibrdbv  us  evidence  of  two  featnres  in  his  character  tiiat  are 
not  at  mi  ealonkted  to  he^hten  our  esteem  for  him.  These  are 
a  qniclmrwH  to  apprehend  daa^^,  and  an  over-aolicitude  for  his 
peramml  eonvoiienoe.  His  postilion,  willing  to  make  a  little 
niave  profit  than  he  was  entitled  to,  aeems  to  Mve  driven  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  door  of  some  nnlicenaed  fomwr,  instead  of  the 
regohurhr  anthoriaed  postmastar;  whereupon  Mr.  Koch  imme- 
di^Iy  fancied  himselt  to  have  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
aasaasins  and  banditti,  and  was  evidentijr  in  a  terrible  fright.  We 
pass  his  adventure  with  a  feldjager,  m  whose  ^'agre^Me  com- 
pany** our  professor  arrived  at  Novo-Tsherkask,  the  capital  of 
tibe  Ikm  CoesadEs,  where  he  made  but  a  riiort  stay ;    but  as 
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during  his  subsequent  residence  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinoeB 
he  had  constant  opportunities  of  acquiring  authentic  information 
respecting  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  military  peasantry,  his 
account  of  them  may  be  received  with  some  confidence. 

It  is  only  since  the  wars  to  which  the  French  revolution  gave 
rise,  that  the  Cossacks  have  become  generally  known  to  Europe; 
and  it  is  since  about  the  same  time  that  they  have  become 
firmly  attached  to  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  under  Catherine 
they  were  still  held  in  subjection  more  by  fear  than  afiection  ;  and 
even  now  they  look  back  with  pride  to  the  period,  not  a  very  re- 
mote one,  when  they  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  what  are  called  the 
southern  provinces  of  European  Russia.  The  popular  ballads  of 
the  Cossacks  are  full  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
many  of  these  ballads,  we  have  been  assured,  would,  if  conunitted 
to  writing,  afibrd  an  interesting  view  of  the  ancient  habits  and 
annals  of  the  Steppes.* 

The  Cossacks  on  the  Don  form  military  colonies,  governed  by 
institutions  partaking  somewhat  of  a  feudal  character.  The 
system  of  serfage  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  is  un- 
known among  them.  They  are  free  proprietors  of  their  -lands, 
which  they  hold  directly  from  the  emperor,  on  military  tenure, 
each  stanitza  or  village  being  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  recruits,  who  remain  with  their  regiment  for  six  years,  are 
then  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  for  six  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  on  for  a  second  term  of 
service.  A  pulk  of  Cossacks  may  not  be  so  formidable  in  battle 
as  a  well  drilled  regiment  of  lancers  or  dragoons ;  but  considered 
individually,  the  Uossack  is  far  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
soldiers  that  compose  the  Russian  army.  The  soldier  of  the  line 
IS  a  slave  who  qmts  the  service  of  one  master  for  another,  with 
onlv  a  verv  remote  hope  of  surviving  the  twenty-five  years  which  he 
is  doomed  to  spend  in  the  emperor's  uniform.  The  Cossack,  on 
the  contrary,  is  often  the  owner  of  more  land  than  he  requires  to 
cultivate  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family ;  looks  on  his  six  years^ 
service  as  a  rent  paid  for  the  farm,  on  which  his  fiunily  mean- 
while is  residing  in  comfort ;  and  his  period  of  service  is  one,  the 
termination  of  which  he  mav  anticipate  before  age  and  hardsh^ 
have  disqualified  him  for  farther  exertion.  The  conunon  Russian 
soldier  is  lost  to  his  family  the  moment  he  is  accepted  as  arecniit. 
To  his  native  village  he  is  thenceforth  a  dead  man.  He  can 
scarcely  hope  ever  to  return  there ;  and  certainly  those  he  leaves, 
never  expect  to  see  him  again.    A  few  men  of  iron  constitutions 

•  We  refer  <mr  readere  to  this  coriom  literature,  if  embodied  in  the  Fieni 
Ukninskie  wydane  pnes  P.  Maxymowica  w  Moekwie.    18S4. 
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may  survive  their  five  and  twenty  years  of  service,  in  spite  of 
harsh  treatment  and  insufficient  food ;  but  on  the  day  of  his  dis- 
charge the  veteran  is  perhaps  thousands  of  versts  from  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  veith  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has 
neither  had  connection  or  intercourse,  and  he  is  but  too  happy  to 
accept  of  any  employment  that  may  offer — long  habits  of  order 
and  subnussion  having  particularly  qualified  him  for  a  servile 
occupation.  Not  so  the  Cossack.  Those  of  his  own  stanitza 
serve  in  the  same  regiment  mth  him,  and  new  recruits  are  con- 
stantly arriving  to  bring  him  tidings  of  tl^ose  he  loves,  while  those 
who  have  completed  flieir  six  years'  service  depart  and  carry 
a  greeting  to  the  inmates  of  his  hut.  He  is  never  long  without 
news  from  home,  and  his  family  are  seldom  long  without  hearing 
from  him.  Then  his  comrades  are  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
— men  whose  good  opinion  he  is  anxious  to  maintain  in  the  regi- 
ment^ that  he  may  enjoy  their  respect,  when  they  have  all  re- 
turned to  their  ploughs  and  their  cabbage  fields.  From  early 
childhood  he  has  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  is  called  on 
to  join  his  regiment.  His  temporary  service  is  anticipated  with 
pleasure,  rather  than  dread,  for  it  is  the  time  during  which  his 
character  as  a  man  istobe  niade.  The  boy  is  already  an  embryo 
soldier,  and  spends  his  time  chiefly  in  exercises  calculated  to  fit 
him  for  his  future  career.  As  soon  as  he  can  sit  upon  a  horse, 
he  is  taught  to  ride ;  and  as  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  lance  or  a 
nmsket,  he  is  instructed,  perhaps  by  his  own  father,  in  the  use  of 
those  arms.  A  soldiery  composed  of  such  elements,  will  ever  be 
the  most  formidable  that  can  be  brought  into  the  field  for  gue- 
rilla warfare ;  and  the  Cossack  is  not,  probably,  so  much  at  mult 
as  some  have  imagined,  when  he  vaunts  himself  to  be  the  best 
sinew  of  the  Russian  empire. 

A  force  thus  composed  was  the  only  one  with  which  Russia 
could  hope  to  make  any  permanent  impression  upon  the  Circas- 
nans,  against  whom  the  attacks  of  regular  troops  have  rarely 
been  attended  with  much  success.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
colcmizingof  theplains,  north  of  theCaucasus,withCoeeackvillages, 
became  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  Russian  government,  as 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  moimtain  tribes  had  been  seriously 
determined  on.  These  new  Cossack  villages  are  called  the 
Cossacks  of  the  line. 

The  designs  of  Russia  on  the  Caucasus  go  much  farther  back 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Already  in  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  some  of  the  Circassian  tribes  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Moscovite  sovereigns ;  and  among  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  John  the  Terrible,  a  large  body  of  Circassians  co-ope- 
rated in  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  and  appeared  in  the  followmg 
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year  in  Livoma,  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  army.  In  tke  eoBKomg 
oeotury,  the  successes  oS  Sultan  Akhmet  I.  in  Asia  neariy  mt- 
nihSated  the  infiuenee  of  Ruaaia  m  the  Gancssian  countries ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Peter  the  Oreat  tinned  his  attention  to  that  ^ntr- 
ter  (^  his  empire,  that  the  q^stem  of  encroaehm^tt  and  2^graA- 
diaement  was  organized,  wludi  the  successors  of  that  monardi 
have  since  so  steMily  pursued. 

In  1711,  the  first  foundation  was  laid  c^  the  Cossack  line  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Caucasus,  and  fi?e  Cossadc  TiUages  wcfe 
Mojded  by  fugitives  fiN>m  different  parts  of  the  country.  Unter 
Feter's  feeble  successor,  the  Russians  lost  ground  in  the  Isthmas ; 
but  Catherine  the  Second  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  thme, 
than  she  turned  a  htrge  diare  of  her  attrition  to  the  Caucasus^ 
where  fortresses  w^re  built  and  Cossack  villages  estaUished — 
while,  by  a  judicious  interference  in  the  frequent  quarrds  amm^ 
the  native  princes  and  tribes,  the  empress  was  constantly  ez- 
imding  her  power,  till,  by  the  treaty  of  Kutdrak-Kamardji 
(1774),  the  coimtry  of  the  Kabardiaas  was  handed  over  by 
Twrkey  to  Rusua,  upon  rarmdides  [oecisely  similar  to  tiiose  that 
aeem  to  have  governed  tne  transfer  of  Circaasia  by  the  treaty  of 
AdriaQople.  The  Kabardians  flew  to  arms,  but  were  not  aUe  to 
protract  the  contest  l<Hig;  and  the  trcmquiUization  of  thdr 
country  was  soon  foUowM  (in  1783)  by  the  rednctitm  oi  the 
Kmg  oi  Grusia,  and  the  annexation  ik  his  dominicHis  to  those  of 
ihe  Russian  sovereign.  This  conquest  made  it  necessary  to 
secure  a  road  over  the  Caucasus.  The  Pass  oi  Dariel  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose :  at  some  expense  of  money  and  labour  it 
was  made  practicable  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery,  and  the 
fortified  city  of  Vladicaucasus  (Lord  of  the  Caucasus)  was 
erected  as  a  key  to  the  pass. 

Every  succeeding  Rusrian  sovereign  appears  to  have  added  to 
the  number  ctf  forts  and  Cossack  vilhges  (ht  stanitzas,  abng  ih» 
Kuban  Mid  Ter^  rivers,  chi^y  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  irt- 
eursions  of  the  mountaineers  into  the  plains,  and  rartly  to  socm^ 
the  roads  over  the  mountains  to  the  Caucaoan  Baths,  as  l^qr 
are  called,  which  ei|oy  great  favour  with  the  Russian  nobles  of 
tile  preseit  day,  and  were  frequently  visited,  in  happier  times, 
by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Cnrcaasia.  Even  in  the  yean  1836 
and  1837,  no  less  than  10,851  individuals,  composii^  2075  fami- 
Kes,  were  removed  from  ihe  integer  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose 
of  streigthening  the  Cossack  villages  along  the  Caoeaeus. 

Whei  the  pieaent  enqperor  visited  the  Caucasus,  in  1887,  the 
Cossacks  qS  the  line  com|>oeed  nine  raiments,  oonaistii^  of 
260  officers,  687  non-commisueied  officers,  and  12,208  privates. 
Besidefl  these,  there  were  three  companies  of  artillery,  consisting 
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of  12  offieers,  46  noii-eQiimassioaed  offleeis,  and  S90  privates. 
The  straigtk  of  eadi  r^fanent  wies  aecordiz^  to  the  popnkr 
tioo  of  the  villapee  that  beloiig  to  it ;  thus  while»  at  the  period 
of  the  emperors  risit^  the  Terki-Semeiii  regiment  numbered 
<mly  646  men,  the  Caucasus  regiment  mustered  2118.  The 
male  population  of  the  riUages  bdodgmg  to  the  Sorni&t  of  these 
K^in^ntB  was  2025 ;  of  those  of  the  kttar,  12,103.  Professor 
Koch  afEbrds  ns  statistical  retmns  respecting  eadi  regiment, 
showing  the  extent  of  land  enjoyed  by  the  stanitaas,  md  the 
mmber  of  male  and  female  inhabitants  in  each.  Some  of  these 
BtanitTUfi  are  new,  and  peq[>Ied  by  recruits  from  the  interior  of 
Russia.  These  are  Cossacks  in  name  only,  for  the  Russian 
pedant  is  long  b^<»re  he  ent^»  into  tiie  i^iirit  of  the  new  Ufe  to 
vhich  a  goyemment  decree  has  removed  hun ;  his  sosis,  howeyer, 
are  ahnost  sure  to  be  f^&BsakiB  Cossadcs^  without  a  trace  of  the 
Moscovite  serf  either  m  their  manners  csr  appearance.  P^re- 
suniiig  that  our  readers  wOl  feel  some  curiosity  about  the  inter- 
Dal  composition  of  these  regiments,  we  will  take  one  of  them, 
a&d  give  the  details  reqpecting  it  nearly  in  the  words  of  the 
professor. 

The  Moeddc  raiment  occnpieslaDds  along  the  mNrihem  banks 
of  the  Tevek,  to  the  west  of  the  tinTit<»7  g(  the  Greben  regi- 
Bient.  The  lands  oi  the  regiment ext^id  to  2000square  versts ; 
but  those  near  the  Terdc  are  liaUe  to  firequait  inundations, 
while  the  more  remote  possessions  in  the  steppe  can  be  cultivated 
only  by  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation — the  water  being  obtained 
from  weUs,  ccmstructed  with  considerable  labour.  Agriculture 
is  not,  however,  neglected  by  the  Mosdok  Cossacks,*  thouffh 
tibeir  chief  revenues  are  darived  from  their  herds  of  cattle  and  the 
^oduce  of  their  fisheries.  Their  vineyards,  of  which  they  are  said 
to  have  planted  nearly  2000,  have  never  been  very  successful. 

Six  stanitzas  are  included  in  the  Mosdok  raiment,  and  the 
Mowing  table  shows  the  relative  in^>ortance  of  each : — 

Houfes.    Male  Inhabitantt.    loinale  Inhnbitasitf. 
Kaliuofibk       .         .     369      .       1041     .         .1167 


Mekend 

Naur 

Ishtshorsk 

Stodere&k 

Kdyugai 

Total 


142 
544 
432 
220 
247 

1944 


684 

1449 

1361 

550 

706 

5791 


694 
1530 
1473 

571 

758 

6193 


*  So  ETene  are  many  of  the  Cossacks  to  agricnltiire,  that  some  of  the  re^^meiiti 
let  out  neaily  the  whole  of  their  lands  to  the  Tartar  cattle  owners,  and  are  content 
to  live  on  the  rent,  deroting  their  leisure  almost  wholly  to  himting  and  fishing. 
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Of  these  5791  male  inhabitants,  1664  were  on  active  service, 
and  liable,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be  ordered  away  from  dieir 
villages;*  621  were  doing  garrison  duty  at  home,  and  3496 
were  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  r^ment  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  alone  the  whole  line, 
-—the  stanitzas  dating  back  as  far  as  1770, — ^and  the  reputation 
gained  by  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  original  colonists  has  been 
preserved  unblemished  by  their  descendants.  The  stanitza  Nanr 
IS  particularly  celebratea  for  the  gallantry  with  which  its  inha- 
bitants defended  themselves  on  two  occasions.  The  first  was  an 
attack  by  Kalga  Sultan,  in  1774,  at  the  head  of  8000  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea ;  but  though  the  stanitza  contained  little  more  than 
2000  inhabitants,  and  was  surrounded  only  by  a  line  of  palisadoes, 
the  Tartars  were  beaten  off  with  a  loss  of  800  men.  The  second 
defence,  in  1788,  was  more  brilliant  still.  In  that  year  Sheikh 
Mansur,  who  eave  himself  out  for  a  prophet  sent  by  God  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Russians,  found  means  to  raise  a  fearful 
tem^t  in  the  Caucasus.  Nearly  20,000  men  attacked  the 
stanitza,  but  were  unable  to  take  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
Cossack  women  fought  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brothers, 
and  so  delighted  was  the  Empress  Catherine  to  hear  that  in  one 
of  her  frontier  villages  there  were  so  many  women  of  a  spirit  akin 
to  her  own,  that  she  ordered  every  one  of  the  ladies  of  Naur  to 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list. 

Many  of  the  other  stanitzas  have  their  heroic  traditions ;  and 
the  constant  skirmishes  with  the  Circassians  afford  the  Cossacks 
of  the  line  frequent  opportunities  for  the  display  of  personal 
valour,  even  when  they  are  not  on  active  service  with  their  regi- 
ments. The  stanitzas  of  the  nine  regiments  form  a  line  of  for- 
tified posts,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  protect  the  plains 
of  Ciscaucasia  against  the  inroads  of  the  mountaineers.  The  line 
extends  500  versts  in  length.  The  force  on  active  service,  as  vre 
have  seen,  consists  of  13,000  men ;  but  in  case  of  a  great  emer- 
gency the  reserve  may  be  called  out,  when  upwards  of  38,000 
Cossacks,  it  is  believed,  would  assemble  fully  armed  and  mounted 
at  the  several  points  along  the  line. 

The  establishment  of  this  line,  however,  is  only  one  of  tlie 
colossal  operations  which  Russia  has  carried  on  of  late  years  with 
a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Caucasus.     In  1 837,  on  the 

*  In  thii  respect  the  Cossack  of  the  line  enjoys  an  impMiint  adTsnttge  orer  the 
Cossack  of  the  Don.  The  latter,  when  on  active  serrice,  has  to  join  his  regiment 
many  hundred  yersts  away  from  home.  The  Cossack  of  the  line,  on  the  contrary, 
is  almost  always  employed  in  the  Ticinity  of  his  own  stanitza,  and  is  but  rarely  de- 
tached on  distant  expe^tions. 
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line  north  of  that  mountain  range,  no  less  than  41,000  regular 
infantry  were  stationed,  besides  thirteen  regiments  of  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  of  Tshemomor,  and  of  Little  Russia.  The  whole 
mSitaiy  force  employed  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus 
amounted,  accordiug  to  the  official  return,  to  70,167  men  and  146 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  defi- 
ciencies in  the  cadres  of  the  several  regiments,  the  disposable 
force  will  not  have  fallen  short  of  60,000  men. 

We  have  made  mention  of  the  Tshemomor  or  Black  Sea 
Cossacks.  These  belong  to  a  colony  founded  by  Prince  Potem- 
kin  in  1778.  They  obtained  large  grants  of  land,  but  the  per- 
nicious climate  that  prevails  along  tne  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers.  So  much  were 
their  numbers  reduced  in  1809,  that  during  that  and  the  two 
following  yeara,  22,000  fresh  colonists  were  sent  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  ^e  Tshemomor  Cossacks.  In  1820  the  same  expe- 
dient was  again  had  recourse  to,  and  25,000  young  men  were 
sent  to  sicken  and  die  amid  those  pestilential  marshes.  These 
strong  measures  have,  however,  been  attended  only  with  a  very 
partial  success,  for  in  1837  the  whole  population  of  the  Tsher- 
nomorian  district  scarcely  exceeded  60,000  men. 

Leaving  the  stanitzas  of  the  Cossacks,  our  professor  prepared 
to  set  off  for  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  by  which  he  intended  to  cross 
the  Caucasus.  On  leaving  the  Line,  travellers  enter  upon  a  country 
over  which  the  mountaineers  are  free  to  roam;  and  here,  of 
course,  no  Russian  will  think  it  safe  to  travel  without  an  escort. 
The  general  practice  seems  to  be,  to  wait  for  an  accumulation  of 
ia^vellers,  and  then  to  send  them  forward  under  the  protection  of 
a  party  of  Cossacks, — the  travellers  themselves,  by  their  numbers, 
contributing,  in  some  measure,  to  their  own  safety.  It  was  with 
a  caravan  of  this  sort  that  Professor  Koch  started  for  the  moun- 
tains. He  is  at  some  trouble  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  apt  to 
be  frightened  by  trifles,  or  to  take  a  gnat  for  an  elephant ;  never- 
theless, he  owns  that  the  formidable  preparations  that  were  going 
on  around  him,  made  him  feel  that  he  was  about  to  enter  on  a 
perilous  enterprise ;  and  when  he  did  start,  he  took  care  to  have 
a  sabre  by  his  side,  his  double-barrelled  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  long  dirk  and  an  odd  pistol  stuck  into  his  girdle,  besides 
which  he  slily  put  a  pair  of  small  bulldogs^  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  into  Ws  pocket.  "  Not  to  appear  ridiculous,"  in  this 
formidable  array,  he  changed  his  coat  for  a  Circassian  wrap-rascal, 
and  stuck  a  Circassian  bonnet  on  his  learned  pericranium ;  and 
yet  we  would  lay  odds,  that,  after  all,  the  poor  professor  must 
have  presented  a  very  quizzical  spectacle,  in  his  half-German — 
half-Caucasian  costume,  encumbered  with  arms,  his  gun  no  doubt 
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at  full  cook,  hb  finger  on  the  triggw  ready  for  imaiediate  aotioo, 
and  his  restless  eyes  peering  out  right  aad  (left  throuffk  his 
QpectacleSy  in  search  of  the  redoubtable  Circassians,  whom  ne  ex- 
pected to  see  start  forth  from  behind  every  ^ree  and  stone  by  the 
roadside.  It  is  evident,  from  several  remarks  that  unconscioufily 
escape  the  professor,  that  his  tiavellinff  companiiHis  thought  him 
"  a  sight,*^  and  quizzed  him  about  the  fcnmiaable  preparations  be 
had  made  for  their  defence. 

Among  the  motley  elements  that  oomposed  the  caravan,  were 
about  70  Polish  recruits,  on  their  way  to  thdjr  several  r^pmenfcs* 
Russians  of  all  ranks  dread  the  Caucasus,  and  the  regiments  sta- 
tioned  there  are  usually  recruited  by  Polesr-^the  few  Rusedans  soot 
thither  bein^  mostly  m^i  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  offenee  a4 
home.  To  bring  these  recruits  in  safety  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  the  officer  to  whom  tliey 
are  given  in  charge ;  and  if  he  arrives  without  losing  any  coa- 
siderable  number  by  desertion  on  the  way,  he  seldom  £ails  to 
obtain  a  recompense,  and  sometimes  even  a  deciMmtion.  So 
much  is  the  Caucasus  dreaded,  that  attempts  to  desert  ace  eoa- 
stantly  made ;  though  the  poor  Poles,  unacquainted  with  the  ooub- 
try,  are  generally  retaken,  and  have  then  to  undengo  a  feavfiil 
punishmeot.  A  few  only  succeed  in  getting  into  tl^  mountains, 
where  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  first  Circassian  they  meet; 
and  though  treated  with  kindness,  they  are  out  off  for  ever  fran 
all  intercourse  with  their  native  land,  and  forced  to  share  in  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  mountaineer^s  life.  Yet  sash 
ie  the  wretchedness  of  the  Russian  soldier's  exiat^ce,  that  an 
escape  to  the  mountains,  and  slavery  among  the  Circassians^  hold 
out  to  him  a  prospect  of  comparative  enjoyment.  Our  professor 
expresses  his  surprise  more  thaa  onoe,  that  in  a  country  swaniir 
ing  with  game,  particularly  with  pheasants,''^  the  garrisons  of  the 
frontier  ^rtresses  content  themselves  with  the  miserable  fare 
given  them  by  the  government :  did  it  never  strike  him  that  the 
officers  might  not  think  it  safe,  eith^r  to  absent  themselves  front 
their  men^  or  to  aUow  the  latter  to  roam  at  large  over  the  plain ! 

We  shall  pass  over  the  three  chapters  which  the  professor  do* 
votes  to  a  geographical  and  ethm^raphioal  descriptioa  of  Cir* 
cassia.  He  never  visited  the  mountaineers  on  their  own  ground ; 
and  though  he  devotes  nearly  300  pages  of  bis  first  volume  to  the 
au\nect,  all  that  he  tells  us  must  eiuier  have  been  picked  up  at 
Tinis,  among  the  Russian  officers,  oar  has  been  avowedly  boiamwed 
from  Bell  and  other  English  writers.    To  M.  Dubois  da  Montr- 

*  Hie  UBobmngiiig  character  of  Nature  it  remnrktbly  deycloped  in  tills  point. 
From  the  Phwit  of  Gotehvi  we  derire  o«  tarn  pkeasaat,  md  «Ik>  the  UrA  itnlft 
which  waa  an  Angonantic  importation  tfaenoe  to  JBUucope. 
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pfrewL,  whose  work,  we  belieye,  is  still  in  course  of  publication  at 
jParis,  and  who  went  over  nearly  the  same  ground  as  Professor 
Koch,  the  latter  is  also  much  indebted.  The  Grerman  work  has 
(me  adyantage  orer  the  Fr^idi,  indeed,  in  being  less  voluminous; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Atlas  of  M.  Dubois^  in  the  publication 
of  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  Russian  government,  is  a  work  of 
fai^  vahie;  and  we  most  own  that  many  things  that  appeared 
obecore  and  unintelligible  to  us  in  Professor  Koch's  work,  be- 
cBxae  perfectly  clear  on  referring  to  M.  Dubois,  whose  book, 
neivertheless,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  very  extensive  circle  of 
readers.  Five  volumes  we  have  already  seen.  How  many  more 
are  to  follow  we  know  not.  The  beauty  of  the  Atlas  will,  no 
doobt,  obtain  for  it  admission  to  public  libraries  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  wealthy,  but  there  are  few  readers  who  will  have  the 
oonraee  to  encounter  six  or  seven  thick  octavo  volumes,  d^crip- 
ti^eof  a  tonr  to  Tiflis  and  back  through  the  Crimea. 

We  left  oar  heavily  armed  professor  in  company  with  a  nume- 
rous caravan  on  their  way  to  the  Caucasus.  Strangely  enough, 
these  precauticms,  which  were  deemed  necessary  on  the  plains, 
were  considtered  wholly  superfluous  as  soon  as  the  travellers  had 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  pass.  The  road  to  the 
Dariel  Pass  (known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Porta  Caucasica) 
aseends  the  valley  of  the  Terek,  and  at  the  highest  point  reaches 
aa  altitude  of  7000  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea.  C)n  descending 
from  this  point,  the  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Aragua,  a 
rapid  stream  that  fells  into  the  Kour,  a  few  miles  above  Tiflis. 
The  road  has  been  much  improved  by  Russian  engineers,  and 
may  now  be  passed  by  carriages ;  but  it  is  still  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  place,  and  few  years  pass  away  without  accidents, 
oflbmi  of  a  fetal  character.  From  robbers,  however,  the  mountain 
road  appears  to  be  perfectly  secure.  The  valley  of  the  Terek 
and  Aragua  are  the  property  of  ten  mountain  chiefe,  whose 
a^tadmient  the  Russian  government  has  secured  by  handsome 
pensions,  for  which  ihey  undertake  to  maintain  the  police  of  the 
road ;  and  this,  with  ^e  assistance  of  a  small  detachment  6( 
Cossacks,  they  have  now  done,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  for 
several  years. 

The  most  striking  object  seen  in  passing  through  the  Porta 
Caaeasiea,  is  the  Kazbek,  rising  proudly  among  the  surrounding 
peaks  of  the  Caucasus,  to  a  height  of  14,730  feet.  The  whole  of 
the  mountain  range  is  ftdl  of  traditions  and  legends ;  but  of  these 
ti»e  Kazbek  has  even  more  than  an  ordmary  share,  for  the  Kazbek, 
like  the  Elbruz  and  Ararat,  is  deemed  a  sacred  mountain,  and 
neitfaa!  Christian  nor  Mussulman,  among  the  surrounding  tribes, 
ever  turns  to  one  of  these  mighty  piles  of  Nature's  building, 
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without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  devoutly  inclining  his 
head.  It  is  finnly  believed  throughout  the  country,  that  on  the 
summit  of  the  Kazbek  is  an  ancient  church ;  that  within  thk 
church  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour  is  preserved ;  and  that  the  tent 
of  Abraham,  unsupported  by  post  or  beam,  is  spread  out  over  the 
church. 

"  This  legend,"  observes  Professor  Koch,  "originated  probably 
about  the  time  when  the  Arabians  were  preaching  their  religion 
with  the  aid  of  fire  and  the  sword.  The  marvellous  suspension 
of  Mahomet's  coffin  in  the  air,  may  have  induced  the  Christian 
priests  to  invent  a  corresponding  wonder  for  the  gratification 
of  their  flocks.  As  the  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  an  immense 
treasure  is  buried  by  the  side  of  the  cradle,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Kuzbek,  with  a  view  to 
the  possession  of  this  treasure.  Either  none  of  these  attempts 
have  succeeded,  or  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  have 
been  more  disposed  to  confirm  the  superstition  of  their  country- 
men, than  to  expose  themselves  to  their  derision.  Some  old 
people  assured  me  that  in  the  last  century  the  church  could  still 
be  seen  from  below,  but  that  a  rock  had  since  then  fallen  into  a 
position  to  conceal  the  sacred  edifice  from  the  eyes  of  the  now 
neathem'sh  Ossetians.  In  the  days  of  Heracleus,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Grusian  kings,  two  monks,  father  and  son,  presented 
themselves,  and  undertook  to  bring  down  the  treasure.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Tiflis  they  received  the  blessing  of  the  archiman- 
drite, and  thus  equipped  they  started  on  their  arduous  journey. 
Fourteen  days  afterwards  the  son  returned  alone,  and  brought 
word  that  the  time  for  raising  the  treasure  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He,  on  account  of  his  sins,  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  holy 
place,  but  his  father  had  been  more  fortunate,  and  had  brought 
him  a  piece  of  the  cradle,  and  a  piece  of  marble  from  the  altar, 
in  token  of  success.  The  marble  still  bore  marks  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  Having  delivered  these  relics,  the  father  had  returned  to 
the  summit,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  Probably  the  old  man  had  fallen  into  some  ravine, 
and  the  son  was  cunning  enough  to  turn  even  his  misfortime  to  ac- 
count. This  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  treasure  soon 
stimulated  two  Ossetians  to  renew  the  attempt.  After  waiting 
several  days  for  their  return,  people  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
them,  and  the  unfortunate  adventurers  were  found  wandering 
about,  utterly  helpless  and  blind.  Their  calamity  was  univer- 
sally looked  upon  as  a  divine  visitation  on  then:  sacrilegious 
design.  An  old  Ossetian  assured  me  of  the  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote. Probably  the  blindness  of  the  poor  treasure-hunters  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  snow." 
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There  is  no  lack  of  tales  of  wonder  in  any  part  of  the  Caucasus. 
On  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Kazbek,  beetlmg  over  the  Pass  of 
Dariel,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  extreme  antiquity.  These 
ruins  existed  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,*  and  are  mentioned  by 
him.  The  people  of  the  country  ascribe  the  fortress  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  whom  many  wonderful  things  are  ascribed 
by  the  Caucasians ;  and  they  manifest  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  indignation  when  German  professors  and  other  erudite  tra- 
vellers express  a  doubt  whether  the  Macedonian  hero  ever  visited 
the  Porta  Caucasica  at  all. 

In  Tiflis,  the  professor  was  most  hospitably  received  by  all  the 

!>rincipal  authorities.  On  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  some  of  his 
riends  had  had  interest  enough  to  procure  for  him  a  passport 
declaring  that  he  was  travelling  m  the  emperor*s  service;  and  this 
not  only  secured  to  the  privileged  traveller  the  marked  courtesy 
of  governors  and  miUtary  commanders,  but  entitled  him  to  a  mul- 
titude of  little  advant^es  which  the  professor  was  not  slow  in 
turning  to  account.  He  was  free  from  the  payment  of  tolls ; 
might  demand  an  escort  of  Cossacks  whenever  he  thought  proper 
to  venture  his  valuable  person  upon  dangerous  ground ;  and  in 
those  towns  and  villages  in  which  no  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment existed,  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  provide  him  with 
suitable  accommodation,  even  though  to  do  this  they  had  often  to 
b^in  by  ejecting  the  owners  and  inmates. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Tiflis,  Professor  Koch  remained  there 
only  a  few  days.  The  governor-general  was  about  to  start  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  the  professor  thought  it  advisable  to  avail 
himself  of  what  remained  of  the  fine  season  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney to  the  country  of  the  Ossetians,  and  thence  through  Imeria 
and  Mingrelia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  first  evening  after  leaving  Tiflis,  an  adventure  occurred 
so  characteristic  of  the  professor's  selfishness,  that  we  shall  not 
venture  to  relate  it  otherwise  than  in  his  own  words. 

^*  Evening  had  set  in  before  we  reached  the  capital  of  the- 
country  of  Karthli  (Gori),  where  we  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  who  gazed  upon  us  with  evident  curiosity.  The 
captain  of  the  circle  was  absent,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we- 
could  find  out  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town.  This  man 
was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  immediately  ordered  a  poor 

*  Ab  iit  funt  p<nrtK  CaocaAae,  magiio  errore,  a  multis  Caspise  dictae,  ingent  na* 
tarce  opus,  montibus  interraptis  repente,  ubi  fores  obditee  ferratis  trabibus,  sabter 
medias  amne  ^Dyriodori  fluente,  dtraque  in  rape  castello  (quod  vocatur  Cumania) 
commmiito  ad  arcendai  trantita  gentes  innaineras :  ibt  lod,  terramm  orbe  portis 
dischiaoy  ex  adTerso  mazime  HarmastU  oppidi  Ibemm. — Plin.  lib.  VI.  cap.  XI. 

•  Diriodoris. — Ed. 
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widow  and  her  fSEonily  to  turn  out  of  their  house,  and  give  it  up 
for  my  accommodation.  The  poor  woman  resisted  the  order  for 
some  time,  and  save  vent  to  her  indignation  in  a  torrent  of  el^ 
quence,  of  which,  fortunately,  I  understood  not  a  word.  Her 
cnildren  were  crying,  and  the  mob  that  had  cdlected  in  front  of 
the  house  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  the  scene.  My  interpreter 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  as  I  could  not 
resolve  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  I  took  poeeeesion  of 
the  tenement  of  the  poor  ejected  family.  This  Turkish  fashion 
of  turning  the  owner  out  of  his  own  house,  I  had  to  witness  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  my  journey,  and  much  as  it  afflicted  me, 
I  was  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  magistrates." 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  such  a  confesaicxi  of 
heartless  selfishness  ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  could  sit 
down  and  write  the  above  passage,  and  probably  correct  the 
proof  of  it  as  it  went  through  the  press,  and  all  the  while  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  contemptible  position  in  which  he  was 
placing  himself  before  his  readers ! 

From  Gori,  our  worthy  professor  ventured,  with  an  escort  of 
Cossacks,  to  ascend  the  mountains  occiqpied  by  the  Ossetians. 
These  people  had  been  lately  brought  to  submit  to  ILussian  rule, 
and  he  might,  he  was  soon  convinced,  even  without  his  escort, 
have  been  tolerably  safe  among  them.  They  inhabit  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Western  Caucasus,  as  the  Circassians  do  the 
northern.  The  country  of  the  Ossetians  is  everywhere  rude  and 
precipitous,  the  valleys  few  and  narrow,  the  soil  in  g^ierad  very 
unproductive,  and  yet  their  district  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  populous  in  the  whole  Caucasian  Isthmus.  Professor  Kock 
calculates  that,  deducting  glaciers,  and  completely  barren  rocks 
Mid  ravines,  their  country  presents  a  surface  of  50  German 
(1000  English)  square  miles,  and  maintains  upwards  of  40,000 
souls, — a  density  of  population  more  than  four  times  that  of  Cis- 
caiicasia,  even  if  only  one  half  of  the  land  of  that  province  be 
supposed  capable  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  man.  There 
is  in  this,  however,  nothing  that  ought  to  surprise  us.  In  coun- 
tries where  violence  and  deqK>tism  have  long  held  sway,  it  is 
among  the  mountains  that  men  feel  most  secure.  The  denizens 
of  the  plain  are  the  ready  prey  of  every  hand  strong  enough  to 
assail  them,  but  among  glens  and  ravines  a  handfiu  of  resolute 
men  may  hold  the  legions  of  a  satrap  at  bay ;  and  ihe  harvest, 
though  more  scanty  than  on  the  nch  banks  of  the  majestic 
iitream,  carries  at  least  this  advantage  with  it,— that  it  is  likely 
to  be  reaped  by  the  hand  that  sowed  it. 

The  Ossetians  appear  to  have  made  a  favouraUe  impression 
upon  the  professor. 
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"  Whefierer  I  foviid  myself  •moiig  tlie  dreaded  Oasetkin^  ftnd  con^ 
templated  these  nitefestiBg  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasos,  I  fett  myself 
at  home  among  the  strangers,  and  found  myself,  in  a  way  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  drawn  to  wands  these  worthy  feHows,  who  m  the 
plains  are  looked  on  as  mere  banditti.  The  same  vigorous  and  hand- 
some forms  that  I  had  so  often  seen  in  the  Thuringtan  fbrest  appeared 
to  meet  me  with  a  friendly  greeting.  Such  must  have  been  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  the  misty  recollections  that  had  remained  to  me  from 
Tacitus  seemed  here  to  spring  into  Irfe.  The  Ossetians  are  a  hand- 
some race,  and  for  personal  beauty  may  certainly  vie  wtth  the  Circas^ 
sians  and  Georgians,  thongh  very  difierent  fh>m  the  latter,«-as  much 
so  as  the  G^ermans  from  the  Italians.  Thev  are  not  slender,  but  rather 
thickset,  yet  mascalar  and  active.  Thefr  hair  is  brown  or  blond,  their 
eyes  large  and  blue,  givtng  to  the  women  a  mild,  and  to  the  men  a 
tranquil  expression,  Aiming  a  complete  contrast  to  the  wild  look  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caueasas,  and  particularly  of  the  Cir^- 


*'  Good-nature  b  the  characteristic  of  all  monnuhneers ;  and  the 
Osseitan  may  certainly  be  called  a  good  man,  dne  allowance  being 
made  for  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stands  to  neighbouring 
nations.  The  first  of  vtrt«es  in  his  eyes  is  manly  vigour,  and  whoever 
displays  this  virtue  in  the  highest  degree,  exercises  an  unrestricted 
antiiority  over  his  whole  tribe  in  aU  cases  of  emergency,  aad  may 
reckon  on  a  numeroos  troop  of  followers,  in  any  foray  to  which  be  may 
oifer  to  lead  them.  Civilisatioin  has  not  yet  estaMished  among  the 
Ossetians  those  fixed  and  distinct  ideas  of  property  that  are  recog* 
nised  among  ns,  and  what  we  look  oh  as  robbery  and  plunder  is  no 
crime  in  their  eyes^  *  The  man  who  is  robbed,'  they  argae^  '  was  at 
liberty  to  guard  his  own  aad  defend  himscAf ;  and  if  we  aMaw  onrselvas 
to  be  phmdered  in  retnrn,  we  blame  none  but  ourselves.'  The  Gip- 
oassians  make  their  predatory  exetMrsions  in  large  numbers,  and  trust 
mete  to  force  than  cunning.  Not  so  the  Ossetians,  who  often  vsntnte 
out  in  small  bodies,  and  rely  ohieAy  en  siraUgem  for  suooessv  Ter* 
fible  as  they  are  in  the  field,  they  are  kind  and  affectioAaite  at  home, 
and  the  several  members  of  e  family  live  together  in  a  state  of  hannony 
that  constantly  reminded  me  of  the  patriarchal  scenes  in  the  Bible. 
Every  stranger  that  eomes  to  them  is  hospitably  received,  and  not 
only  suppUed  with  food,  but  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  saaie  protectioh 
as  «  kinsman*  Their  bravery  in  battle  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Upon 
one  occasioiiy  seven  Ossetians  defended  one  of  their  native  fortresses 
nninst  a  whole  battalion  of  Rnssian  infantry,  and  did  not  surrender 
till  fwnr  of  them  had  been  kiMed,  and  the  survivors  aU  wounded. 

*'  Two  tribes  only  of  the  Osietians  are  governed  by  prineest  The 
fiitlKT  of  each  fhotily  exercises  a  patriarehal  authority  whioh  is  never 
4impu%&d  by  his  sons,  even  when  these  are  married^  susd  have  become 
themselves  the  fathers  of  adult  children.  On  the  death  of  the  father, 
this  antherity  devolves  on  the  eMsst  son,  nnd  if  the  lamily  remain  toge- 
ther they  form  a  kuu,  united  by  consanguinity  and  mntnal  engage* 
ments  to  defend  each  other.    The  more  numerous  the  kau,  the  more 
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loose,  10  general,  is  the  bond  that  unites  them;  and  if  discord  ariaet  in 
the  little  community,  separation  is  the  usual  consequence,  and  this  it 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  kau.  Such  has  been  the  origin 
of  the  numerous  kaus  that  at  present  exist  in  the  Ossetian  valleys. 
The  newly  formed  kau  does  not,  however,  break  off  all  connection  with 
that  from  which  it  has  seceded.  The  members  recognise  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  and  are  ready  to  afford  each  other  succour  in  case  of 
danger.  Thus  arise  the  brotherhoods  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
in  ray  account  of  the  Circassians.*  A  brotherhood  retains,  in  manj 
points,  the  character  of  a  large  family,  and  occupies  generally  a  sepa- 
rate valley,  where  it  seldom  tolerates  strangers,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  valley  are  rarely  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  those  of 
the  valley  adjoining.  Thus  an  Ossetian  holds  it  no  sin  to  plunder  his 
own  countryman,  if  not  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  ;  and  in 
his  turn  lives,  of  course,  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  violence  from 
others.  If  he  would  hold  his  own,  he  must  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
repel  whatever  enemy  may  come  to  attack  him.  To  this  lawless  con- 
dition it  has  been  owing  that  the  Ossetians  have  never  become  formi- 
dable as  a  nation,  and  that  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  reduce  them 
with  comparative  ease. 

<*  Although  there  is  no  political  union  among  the  several  brother- 
hoods, certain  conventional  laws  recognized  by  all  are  not  wanting. 
The  respect  due  to  age,  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  the  rules  of  blood 
revenge,  though  not  to  be  found  in  any  written  code,  are  not  the  less 
strictly  defined  and  universally  recognized.  The  law  of  blood  revenge, 
which  will  sometimes  continue  between  two  families  for  centuries,  has 
been  carried  farther  among  the  Ossetians  than  among  any  other  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes.  The  Circassian  demands  only  that  blood  be  expiated 
by  blood,  but  for  every  insult  offered  to  an  Ossetian,  blood  must  flow. 
He  who  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  blood  revenge,  spends  day 
and  night  in  meditating  on  the  means  by  which  he  may  carry  out  his 
intent.  He  participates  neither  in  the  games  of  hb  friends,  nor  in 
their  excursions  in  search  of  booty,  for  his  life  is  now  too  valuable  to 
be  lightly  risked.  He  quits  the  family  roof,  and  guided  only  by  bis 
murderous  purpose,  he  roams  abroad.  Like  a  beast  of  prey  he  steals 
into  the  vicinity  of  his  victim,  and  is  indefatigable  in  the  patience  with 
which  he  watches  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  glut  his  vengeance. 
In  this  condition  he  continues,  perhaps,  for  years,  nor  can  he  free  him- 
self from  the  mission  he  has  undertaken,  till  he  has  fulfilled  it.  Shoukl 
he  at  length  succeed,  he  returns  in  triumph  to  the  paternal  roof,  and 
offers  up  a  sheep  or  a  goat  upon  the  gr$ive  of  him  whom  he  has 
avenged,  and  whose  soul  is  supposed  to  pass  to  a  better  existence  the 
moment  bis  remains  are  touched  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
avenger  now  resumes  his  place  among  his  companions,  who  receive 
him  with  k>ud  demonstrations  of  joy,  but  from  this  moment  he  becomes 

•  These  brotberboods,  that  fonn  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  Caiioasian  life, 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  Circassians.  Professor  Koch 
gires  a  very  detailed  account  of  them,  but  for  most  of  his  facts  he  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  BeU. 
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himself  a  doomed  man,  for  the  duty  of  blood  revenge  now  devolves 
upoD  the  nearest  relative  of  him  who  has  been  slain.  It  is  not,  how* 
eyer,  an  easy  task  among  the  Ossetians  to  execute  such  an  act  of  ven- 
geance. The  different  brotherhoods  rarely  hold  communion  with  each 
other,  and  he  who  has  been  marked  out  for  revenge  becomes  an  object 
of  constant  solicitude  and  care  to  his  kinsmen. 

**  In  Giavi  tlie  place  was  shown  me  where  an  act  of  blood  revenge 
had  just  been  committed,  the  spot  still  bearing  sanguinary  traces  of 
the  deed.  It  was  the  fifth  victim  that  had  fallen  in  a  feud  between 
two  families  during  a  period  of  40  or  50  years.  The  man  who  had 
just  been  murdered  had  shot  the  father  of  the  murderer  about  20 
years  previously.  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been 
only  two  or  three  years  old ;  nevertheless,  it  was  on  him  that  the  task 
of  vengeance  devolved,  and  his  mother  reared  him  up  with  the  idea  of 
morder  constantly  before  his  mind,  though  she  knew  that  by  fulfilling 
hb  task  he  would  in  turn  devote  himself  to  an  all  but  certain  death. 
Several  years  he  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  his 
design,  and  at  last  he  had  succeeded,  by  concealing  himself  at  night 
in  a  barn  opposite  his  enemy's  house,  and  shooting  him  as  he  stepped 
out  of  his  own  door  early  in  the  morning. 

'*  In  their  respect  for  the  rites  of  hospitality  the  Ossetians  even  go 
beyond  the  Circassians.  Among  the  latter,  the  stranger  received  in  a 
family  is  looked  on  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  is  protected  accord- 
ingly. Among  the  Ossetians  he  is  not  an  equal  but  a  superior,  and 
once  adopted  as  a  guest,  even  crimes  of  a  serious  character  will  not 
tlways  make  him  forfeit  the  rights  he  has  acquired.  I  was  told  of  a 
stranger  who,  having  slain  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  being 
parsoed,  took  shelter  in  her  house.  He  ran  up  to  her,  and  touched 
the  nipple  of  her  breast  with  his  lips,  by  which  act  he  became  her 
adopted  son.  She  received  with  dismay  the  fatal  tidings  of  her 
bereavement,  but  when  her  friends  would  have  delivered  up  the  cri- 
minal to  well-merited  punishment,  she  cried  out — '  What  would  you 
do?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  just  lost  one  son  ?  Would  you  kill 
the  other  also  V 

"  With  respect  to  religion,  the  Ossetians  belone  to  the  very  few 
nations  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  practical  devotion  among 
them.  One  or  two  tribes  profess  Islamism,  but  pay  little  attention  to 
its  precepts ;  the  remainder  look  with  scorn  and  derision  alike  on 
Moslem  and  Christian,  ridiculing  the  former  for  abstaining  from  pork, 
and  pitying  both  for  their  long  and  frequent  fasts.  Yet  the  Ossetians 
were  Christians  once.  Not  only  tradition  tells  us  so,  but  the  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  churches  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  present,  however,  their  religious  creed  extends  no 
&rther  than  the  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  Certain  supersti- 
tions observances  prevail  among  them  not  the  less.  In  a  thunder- 
storm the  Ossetian  bares  his  head  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
certain  caverns  and  rocks,  and  even  some  old  buildings,  are  looked 
upon  as  sacred  ;  and  the  practice  of  offering  up  sacrifices  seems  to 
haYe  been  preserved  even  from  the  most  remote  ages.'' 
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On  leaving  t^e  Osoetians,  our  author  proceeded  to  Tmeria, 
passing  through  scenery  which  he  describes  as  fkr  superior  in 
magnificence  and  natural  beauty  to  any  he  had  ever  beheld  in 
Switzerland.  He  particulariy  instances  the  valley  in  which  the 
eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  Rion  form  a  junction,  as  one 
whose  glories  could  not  be  matched  by  any  Alpine  scenery.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  kings  of  Imeria  were  powerful  princes, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centiury,  when 
the  governors  of  Mingrelia  and  Grusia  nuule  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Weakened  by  their  defections,  the  Imerian  sovereiffOB, 
to  save  themselves  from  Turicish  agzreesion,  placed  tberasdvos 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  This  haf^pened  in  1804.  In 
1810  they  attempted  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  proteotton. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  Imeria  became  a  Russian  province.  The 
eariy  history  of  this  country,  which  embraces  the  history  of  tlie 
larger  portion  of  all  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  has  been  written 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Imeria.  Of  this  history,  Dubois  informs  us, 
only  three  manuscript  copies  exist :  one  is  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St.  Petersburg,  anotner  is  in  one  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Oermany,  and  the  third  is  in  the  private  collection  of  a  Russian 
nobleman.  Klaproth,  in  his  work  on  the  Caucasus,  ^ves  long 
extracts  from  this  ancient  and  interesting  chronicle,  but^ 
strangely  enough,  in  the  French  edition  of  the  book  these 
extracts  are  all  suppressed. 

KoutaVs,  the  ci^iital  of  Imeria,  is  now  an  insignificant  place, 
with  only  2500  inhabitants;  and  the  most  intereetiag  object 
about  it  ai^)ear8  to  be  a  French  lady,  who  leads  a  life  of  coal- 
ite sedufioon,  at  a  solitary  house,  a  few  miles  from  the  town. 
No  traveler  who  visits  this  part  of  the  Caucasian  regions  ftub  to 
visit  Mademoiselle  Oamba,  who  has  not  the  least  aversion  to 
these  occasional  calls,  but  on  the  contrary  does  all  in  her  power 
to  make  her  visitors  comfortable,  who  can  bring  her  nothing  that 
die  receives  with  more  pleasure  than  the  last  French  periodicals 
and  new  books.  Her  native  language  is  the  only  one  she  speaks, 
and  though  her  present  manner  of  life  is  one  of  her  own  choosing, 
she  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  goes  on  in  Europe^  and  par- 
ticularly in  France.  ^^  What  then  can  have  induced  her,"  asks 
our  learned  professor,  '^  to  fix  her  home  in  one  of  the  primieval 
forests  of  Imeria,  where  she  lives,  cut  off  from  all  the  world,  and 
surrounded*  only  by  one  faithful  servant  V  And  after  this  v^y 
ambiguous  interrogation,  our  professor  launches  forth  into  a  smes 
of  very  abstruse  speeulations  on  the  lady's  motives,  coming  at 
length  to  the  sagaoious  conch»ion,  that  disappointed  love  could 
alone  have  led  her  to  adopt  so  desperate  a  resohitton.     Yet  the 

*  Nur  wm  em«m  tretun  Diener  umgebm,  Thii,  however,  is  only  one  Inetadoe 
among  many  of  the  author's  careless  manner  of  writing. 
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hd]r's  history  is  simple  enongli.  Her  father  was  French  eonsul 
ID  TifliSy  and  in  his  lifetime  published  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Caucasian  prorinoes  of  Russia.  He  had  very  sanguine  ideas 
of  the  improTements  that  would  take  place  in  the  country,  and 
speculated  largely  in  Uie  purchase  of  land.  He  offered  to  esta- 
blish  a  model  &rm,  and  the  Russiim  ^vemment  readily  assisted 
him  in  the  colossal  plans  in  which  he  immediately  engaged.  He 
was  not,  however,  a  good  practical  agriculturist,  and  ^  peq>le 
whom  he  sent  for  fitmi  France,  at  a  great  expense,  turned  out  to  be 
useless,  or  quitted  him  for  more  profitable  occupations  elsewhere. 
The  upshot  was,  that  after  Mons.  Gamba  had  &p^sai  every  p^my 
be  was  worth  in  the  world  upon  this  hopeful  scheme,  besides  al 
the  money  that  he  had  been  able  to  induce  the  government  to 
advance,  he  found  himself  a  rumed  man,  and  at  his  death  left 
nothing  but  his  precious  &rm,  (m  the  scanty  produce  of  which 
his  daughter  has  since  contrived  to  live  in  independence,  thou^ 
in  any  thing  but  splendour.  Our  readers,  should  they  be  doh 
posed  to  undertidEe  a  jouniey  to  the  Caucasus,  merely  for  the 
sdce  of  paying  their  devoirs  to  the  solitary  maid^i  of  the  Foit 
of  Roses,  as  the  farm  is  called,  must  not  expect  to  meet  a 
young  lady  of  a  very  tesider  i^e ;  Mdlle.  Gamba  must  now  be 
about  46  or  47  years  old,  and  mav  therefore  be  considered  to 
have  taken  her  place,  ^'  for  good  and  all,''  among  the  honounMe 
aisterfaood  of  anti<raated  i^insters. 

From  Koutai's,  l^rofesscH*  Koch  proceeded  to  Sugdidi^  tiie  car 
pital  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Mingrelia,  an  ind^>endent  sove- 
reign under  Russdan  protection.  Our  Indian  experience  has 
ta^ht  us  v^faat  these  protected  sovereignties  are ;  and  the  go- 
vanmest  of  Mingrdia  appears  to  surpass,  in  its  oppressive  (wir 
raeto*,  even  Hie  worst  administered  of  the  dependent  states  of 
Hindostan.  All  travellers  that  have  visited  the  countiy  deplore 
&e  wretdiedneesof  the  inhabitants,  who  virould  probably  long  ago 
have  shakoi  off  their  tyrants,  were  these  not  riveted  upon  tbm 
by  the  protection  of  Russian  bayonets.  Since  Klaproth  exposed 
the  atrocities  of  Prince  Dadian  and  his  family,  stnuigers  are  not 
encouraged  to  viat  the  Mingrelian  capital.  Professor  Koch, 
travelling  ^^  in  the  emperor's  service,"  was  not  treated  quite  sa 
brutally  as  Dubois,  still  he  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  nnnself 
dn  any  courtesy  shown  him  by  the  tyrant.  Wb^i  the  professor 
had  been  introduced,  and  had  explained  his  botanical  views  m 
visiting  the  dominions  of  this  reaoubtable  potentate,  ^^  Wh^,* 
exdaimed  the  prince,  '^  did  not  tiie  emperor  let  me  know  this  I 
I  would  have  sent  him  as  much  hay  as  he  could  have  desirec^ 
but  I  wish  to  heaven  1^  would  keep  all  his  mat  of  sdence  awi^^ 
from  me/' 

Several  youngs  members  of  the  Dadian  famify  have,  at  vft* 
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rious  times,  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  have  founded  noUe 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  of  these  younger 
branches,  we  believe,  are  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  but  the 
reiming  prince  and  his  wife  are  celebrated  only  for  their  crimes ; 
and  the  general  hope  seems  to  be,  that  the  fantastic  tricks  of  a 
worse  than  Oriental  despotism  will  at  length  compel  the  Russian 
government  to  interfere,  and  extend  some  of  its  protection  to 
the  people  as  well  as  to  the  prince. 

Passing  over  the  professor's  ecstacies  about  the  beauty  of 
Prince  Dadian's  daughter,  we  must  now  accompany  him  to 
the  forts  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  went  botanizing 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  far  as  Fort  Nicolas,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  Turkey,  and  then  returned  overland  to  Tiflis.  These 
forts,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Circassians  from 
receiving  warlike  supplies  by  sea,  are  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  valleys,  and  form  a  complete  blockading  line^  which,  however, 
is  maintained  only  by  a  frightful  and  continual  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  owing  to  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  At  Poti, 
when  the  professor  visited  it,  out  of  a  garrison  of  400  men, 
about  one  nundred  had  died  during  the  year,  about  the  same 
number  lay  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  another  hundred  were  re- 
ported to  be  convalescent,  though  still  unfit  for  duty.  Of  those 
that  were  considered  to  be  in  health,  moreover,  there  were  few 
whose  pale  and  haggard  features,  wasted  forms,  and  tottering 
gait,  did  not  announce  that  they  would,  in  a  little  time,  become 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  doctor's  list.  At  Fort  Nicolas, 
every  man  of  the  garrison  was  lying  sick,  and  the  commandant 
just  at  the  point  of  death !  The  prevalent  diseases  were  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  various  affections  of  the  liver  and  bUe ;  and 
*'  every  person,"  says  Professor  Koch,  "  whose  digestive  organs 
are  not  m  irreproachable  order,  goes  to  certain  death  in  this  part 
of  the  Caucasian  regions.  Every  case  generally  commences  with 
violent  headache, — ^so  violent,  indeed,  that  the  physician  unac- 

Siuainted  with  the  country,  is  apt  to  treat  all  his  patients  at  first 
or  a  coup  de  soleil.  Even  animids  are  affected ;  for  I  saw  at  Fort 
Nicolas  a  hen  in  an  evident  fit  of  the  ague — her  feathers  stood 
erect,  all  her  limbs  were  drawn  convulsively  together,  and  her 
trembling  was  excessive  and  continuous."  We  can  easUy  believe 
what  our  author  further  tells  us,  that  bad  as  the  climate  is,  it 
would  not  operate  so  fatally  on  the  Russian  troops,  were  they 
better  lodged  and  better  fed.  In  a  damp  and  marshy  country, 
the  huts  of  the  soldiers  are  little  better  than  rude  erections  of 
basket-work,  that  afford  very  little  shelter  against  either  rain  or 
cold.  None  of  these  miserable  wigwams  have  windows  or  stoves, 
or  any  other  floor  than  the  bare  earth.  Yet  large  forests  of  timr 
ber  are  dose  at  hand,  and  reeds  for  thatch  may  be  had  to  almost 
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anj  extent.  Bad  food,  however,  contributes  even  more  than  bad 
lodgment  to  aggravate  the  naturally  insalubrious  character  of  the 
climate.  A  little  reform  in  this  respect,  the  professor  says,  and 
no  doubt  truly,  would  lessen  the  annual  mortality  on  the  coast 
by  many  thousands.  The  acid  rye  bread  he  believes  to  be  in- 
jurious in  a  southern  climate  ;  but  the  most  pernicious  effect  of 
all  is  produced  by  the  habitual  consumption  of  tainted  meat,  for 
the  soldier  of  these  sea-side  garrisons  rarely  receives  his  rations 
otherwise  than  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.  The  coun- 
try round,  meanwhile,  is  swarming  with  pheasants  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  game ! 

Professor  K.och  returned  through  Guriel,  and  over  KoutaVs, 
to  Tiflisy  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  December,  with  the 
intention  of  wintering  there.  Tiflis,  ^'  the  Paris  of  Transcauca- 
sia," is  the  capital  of  all  the  Russian  dominions  beyond  the  Cau- 
casus, and  is  rapidly  laying  aside  its  Oriental  characteristics,  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  Russo-European  city.  Mountains 
surroimd  it  on  three  sides,  but  on  the  fourth  it  opens  on  a  plain ; 
for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  place,  however,  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  the  plates  contained  in  the  Atlas  of  M.  Dubois  de 
Montp^reux,  whose  drawings  convey  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  ro- 
mantic environs  of  the  Georgian  metropolis.  The  Russian  returns 
make  the  population  60,000.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggerated 
statement;  but  Dubois  is  probably  quite  as  far  below  the  mark, 
when  he  assigns  only  25,000  inhabitants  to  Tiflis.  In  fact,  the 
population  fluctuates  greatly.  Some  thousands  of  the  lower 
classes  live  like  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  without  any  settled 
homes;  and  the  Georgian  nobles  come  sometimes,  with  numerous 
retinues,  to  the  city.  Whether  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  in  1831,  have  had  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  popu- 
lation, is  a  question  upon  which  none  of  our  recent  travellers 
throw  any  light.  The  Russian  custom-house  regulations,  how- 
ever, have  unquestionably  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  Tiflis.  After  the  peace  with  Persia,  the  Russian 
custom-house  line  was  drawn  along  the  base  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  countries  beyond  that  mountain  range  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  unfettered  commerce.  Tiflis  was,  in  consequence, 
rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  an  immense  overland  trade 
between  Persia  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  that  trade  might  ere  this  have  grown,  had  not  the 
jealousy  of  the  Russian  manufacturers  found  means  to  induce  the 
government  to  extend  the  Russian  tarifi*  and  custom-house  line 
to  the  Turkish  frontier.  This  unfortunate  step  destroyed  the 
commercial  importance  of  Tiflis  at  a  single  blow,  and  blighted 
the  prospects  of  the  many  thousands  of  Armenians  who  had  been 
induced  to  quit  the  Turkish  territory,  to  settle  imder  the  proteo- 
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iJoD  of  the  Russian  eagle.  The  overhmd  trade  immediatdy  todc* 
a  new  road  over  Trebizond  and  Erzeroum;  and  Tiflis  sinee  tb^i 
depends  chiefly  on  the  expenditure  of  the  Russian  civil  and  mifi- 
tary  officers,  and  of  the  Gre<Nrgian  nobles,  who  are  attracted  by 
the  winter  giueties  of  the  capital,  or  by  the  far-famed  virtues  of 
the  mineral  baths,  the  reputation  of  which  has  now  endured  for 
nearly  2000  years. 

Public  mondis  appear  to  be  at  a  very  low  leveL  The  Russian 
government  has  put  a  stop  to  the  revolting  commerce,  by  which 
the  harems  of  Turkey  were,  for  many  centuries^  supplied  by- 
Georgian  beauties ;  but  the  man  who  is  prevented  from  shipping 
off  his  daughter  on  a  venture  to  Constantinople,  is  often  just  as 
ready  to  speculate  upon  her  finding  favour  m  the  eyes  of  some 
wealthy  Russian  ;  and  those  whose  daughters  are  not  yet  ready 
for  the  maricet,  are  equally  willing  to  lend  their  wives  ^^  for  a 
oonsideration."  We  cannot  here  enter  into  i^  the  detaib  of 
Professor  Koch's  statement;  but  we  fear  there  is  little  reason  to- 
believe  that  one  disposed  to  place  the  efiects  of  Russian  eiviliflft- 
iion  in  the  most  favourable  li^t,  should,  on  such  a  subject,  have 
indulged  in  any  exaggeration :  of  society  in  the  highner  circles 
we  are  presented  with  a  more  pleasing  picture. 

"  The  Russian  is  sociable  in  a  high  degree,  and  has  not  been  slow 
in  creating  for  himself  in  Georgia  a  circle  in  which  he  moves  as  fami- 
liarly as  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  into  the 
racesses  of  Georgian  domestic  life;  and  were  it  less  difficult,  the 
educated  ladies  of  Russia  would  probably  find  few  charms  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  ignorant  beauties  of  the  East ;  but  the  civil  and  noilt- 
tary  officers  at  Tiflis  are  numerous  enough  to  form,  with  their  families, 
a  very  agreeable  European  circle,  and  ah-eadv  some  of  the  Georgian 
nobles  have  begun  to  imitate  the  manners  of  their  new  rulers*  Baron 
von  Rosen,  the  commander-in-chief  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  kept  ao 
open  table,  and  his  lady  had  a  soirie  every  Thursday  evening.  Balk 
and  concerts  were  frequent,  and  the  latter  were  really  good  in  their 
kind.  The  baroness  herself  was  not  only  fond  of  music,  but  was  artist 
enough  to  be  the  instructress  of  her  own  daughters.  Prince  Con- 
stantin  Suvorofl*,  who  generally  led  at  every  musical  reunion,  was  a 
distinguished  player  on  the  piano,  and  the  lady  of  Colonel  Shtshipin 
might  have  maintained  her  place  as  prima  donna  at  many  of  our  best 
Aeatres.  M.  Feh,  a  gentleman  who  in  consequence  of  a  duel  had 
been  banished  to  the  Caucasus,  was  our  tenor,  and  a  very  excellent 
one  he  was/' 

We  cannot  aflbrd  room  for  the  professor  s  graphic  account  of 
a  splendid  ball  in  honour  of  Baron  Rosen's  l5th  wedding  day, 
(silbemeHochzeit,)  nor  for  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  notabilities 
OT  Tiflfe.  There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  society  should 
be  agreeable  there.  Political  misdemeanours  not  deemed  suffi- 
cioitly  grave  to  warrant  exile  to  Siberia,  are  generaiy  pimished 
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IB  Roaaia  by  afibrdii^  the  imprudent  ofiender  an  c^)portuBity  of 
admiring  the  natural  beauties  of  Caucaaiaa  scenery ,  an4  of  atoning 
for  past  inadvertencies  by  the  display  of  bis  bravery  in  battle 
with  die  Circassians.  The  consequence  is  that  many  of  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  men  in  Russia  are  ewistantly  to  be  foimd 
among  the  officers  employed  in  this  part  of  the  emperor's  domi- 
nions. Several  names  hi^y  distinguished  in  Russian  literature 
a{^>ear  upon  the  list  of  officers  vrho  have  perished  in  the  various 
expeditions  against  the  Circassians.  Bestushei^  the  Russian 
poet  and  novelist,  was  among  the  lions  of  Tiflis  at  the  time  of 
the  professor's  vii»t.  Bestushe£P  began  his  literary  career  as 
editor  of  the  Polar  Star^  the  first  annual  ever  published  in  the 
Russian  language.  He  was  at  that  tmie  an  officer  in  the  impe- 
rial guard,  and  his  poetical  effiisioBS  obtained  great  popularity  ; 
but  it  was  his  History  of  Russian  Literature,  whicn  appeared 
ahmrtly  afterwards,  that  ocmfirmed  his  reputation  as  an  author. 
Allowing  bkoself  to  be  involved  in  the  political  movement  of 
1825,  he  was  forced  to  witness  the  execution  of  many  of  his 
deadest  friends,  and  was  then  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  peasant 
asd  baaidied  to  Sibma.  There  many  of  Ins  most  popular  works 
imee  written,  and  after  an  exile  of  five  years  he  was  allowed,  as 
an  especial  favour,  to  enlist  as  private  in  a  regiment  stationed 
near  the  Caucasm.  His  superior  officers  were  anxious  to  afford 
hhn  eveiY  opportunity  to  oUiain  promotion,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  pass  through  the  inferior  grades  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  which 
ealitfed  him  to  re-admission  among  the  class  of  nobles.  In  1837 
he  made  part  of  an  expedition  agamst  the  Circassians,  and  press- 
ing forward,  in  his  eagerness  to  distinguish  himself,  he  was  cut 
off  and  slain  by  the  mountaineers.  All  his  works  written  while 
stationed  in  the  Caucasus,  were  publidbed  under  the  name  of 
Marlinsky.  His  best  production  is  considered  to  be  his  tale  of 
Amaleth  Beg,  a  translation  of  which,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
s^peared,  not  long  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Among  the  leaders  of  ton  at  Tiflis,  there  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  some  celebrities  of  a  more  ambiguous  character,  run- 
away adventurers  from  Runjeet  Sing's  army,  who  probably  found 
entertainment  from  the  Russian  government  in  the  anticipation 
that  their  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  might  at  some  future  time 
be  found  useful.  Among  these.  Professor  Koch  particularly 
mentions  a  Baron  Dieskau  and  a  Major  Mobius,  one  originally  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  and  the  other  a  merchant's  clerk — men 
whose  achievements  would,  in  England,  have  been  deemed  a 
qualification  for  Norfolk  Island  or  Millbank,  but  who  at  Tiflis 
wore  their  honours  without  a  blush. 

The  Russians  appear  as  yet  to  have  introduced  few  agricultural 
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improvements  into  Georgia.  A  few  German  colonies  have  been 
established  near  Tiflis,  and  some  of  these  have  prospered,  while 
others,  whose  lands  are  less  favourably  situated,  are  described  as 
in  a  state  of  most  abject  poverty.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  of 
the  sufferings  experienced  by  these  poor  people  before  they  got 
settled  in  their  new  homes^  and  even  then  their  trials  were  not 
at  an  end.  In  the  last  Persian  war  most  of  these  colonies  were 
overrun  by  the  Persians,  and  the  settlers  carried  away  as  slaves. 
At  the  peace  many  of  them  obtained  their  liberty,  but  many  are 
still  supposed  to  be  living  in  slavery. 

With  the  return  of  spring  our  professor  recommenced  his  bo- 
tanical excursions,  and  in  April  he  started  for  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, passing  through  Russian  Armenia,  and  pleasing  himself  with 
the  hope  of  attaining  the  sunmriit  of  Mount  Ararat, — im  achieve- 
ment which,  according  to  the  people  of  the  country,  has  never 
yet  been  performed;  lor  Parrot,  they  maintain,  ascended,  by  mis- 
take, the  lower  of  the  two  peaks  of  which  this  majestic  moun- 
tain is  composed. 

Humri  or  Gumri,  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  has  risen  to 
considerable  importance  since  the  last  peace  with  Russia,  and 
would  have  become  much  more  prosperous  than  it  is,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  measure  of  placing  Transcaucasia  within  the  Russian 
custom-house  line.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Armenians,  and  has  completely  the  air  of  an  Oriental  city — even 
the  houses  of  the  Russian  employes  being  built  in  the  Turkish 
fashion.  It  is  its  military  importance,  however,  that  probably 
gives  to  Gumri  its  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. In  case  of  a  war  with  Turkey,  all  Armenia  can  be  over- 
run from  this  place  with  ease.  Kars  can  be  occupied  by  a  march 
of  fifteen  hours,  and  Erzeroum  by  one  of  three  days.  Both  these 
places  have  citadels,  it  is  true,  but  these  remote  places  are  little 
thought  of  by  the  Turkish  government  till  the  hour  of  need 
comes,  and  would  probably  be  taken  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  shot. 

From  Gumri,  Professor  Koch  made  one  of  a  numerous  party 
to  cross  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  visit  the  ruins  of  Ani,  once 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Armenia,  but  now  an  untenanted 
waste. 

'<  From  Hoshevank  a  short  hDur*8  ride  brought  us  to  Adi,  and  we 
passed  unquestioned  through  the  fortress  gate,  over  which  was  carved 
the  figure  of  a  Hon.  Along  the  whole  way.  we  had  seen  continually 
heaps  of  stone,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ruins  we  were  contem- 
plating were  those  of  the  citadel  only,  and  that  the  city  itself  extended 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  country.  At  the  time  when  Ani  com- 
prised 1000  churches  and  100,000  houses,  the  city  probably  extended 
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to  Hoshek,  and  included  within  its  walls  the  convents  and  churches 
which  we  had  passed  on  our  way.  1  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  capital  of  the  Armenian  kings,  because  the  subject  has  been 
fully  treated  by  St.  Martin  in  his  '  Historical  and  Geographical  Me* 
moirs  of  Armenia/  and  more  recently  by  Ritter  in  his  last  published 
volume  of  the  Geography  of  Asia.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the  city,  and  this  the  more, 
as  I  am  not  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ker  Porter  and  Hamil- 
ton, any  European  has  in  modem  times  visited  this  deserted  spot. 
The  city  lies  close  to  the  Barley  River  (a  tributary  of  the  Araxes) 
which  here  makes  a  considerable  bend.  The  banks  rise  to  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  200  to  300  feet,  and  afforded  no  doubt  stronger 
means  of  defence  than  the  walls  themselves.  A  wall,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  fallen  down,  but  still  in  most  places  from  20  to  30  feet 
high,  surrounds  the  city  on  the  land  side,  and  is  interrupted  at  every 
24  paces  by  a  square  turret  topped  with  battlements.  Only  one  gate 
leads  into  the  ground  inclosed  by  this  wall,  but  there  must  have  been  a 
second  gate  at  the  river  side,  for  at  one  place,  where  the  bank  was 
lower,  I  thought  I  saw  distinct  traces  of  a  bridge.  Within  the  fortress 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  churches  and  confused  heaps  of  stones.  I 
counted  ten  or  twelve  churches,  a  mosque,  and  two  minarets.  The 
churches  are  large,  and  bear  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  wealth 
and  luxury  that  must  have  prevailed  here  about  the  tenth  century.  All 
of  them  had  splendid  columns  adorned  with  arabesques,  but  ravens 
and  pigeons  alone  dwelt  in  the  holy  fanes,  where  thousands  had  been 
wont  to  assemble  for  prayer.  I  ascended  one  of  the  minarets,  in  which 
I  found  a  staircase  still  practicable.  Eighty-four  steps  remained,  and 
by  their  aid  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the  upper  gallery.  On  the  spot 
whence  in  days  long  past  the  mollah  summoned  the  faithful  to  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  I  now  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  remains  of  departed 
splendour.  Weeks  would  not  have  sufficed  for  copving  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  inscriptions  that  presented  themselves  on  every 
side,  80  I  thought  it  wisest,  as  my  time  was  very  limited,  not  to  attempt 
to  copy  any." 

Erivan,  towards  which  city  our  professor  next  directed  his 
steps,  appears  to  have  greatly  declined  since  its  transfer  from 
Persia  to  Russia.  The  trade,  formerly  considerable,  is  now  in- 
significant, and  the  stranger  may  visit  its  bazaar  without  the  least 
i^rehension  of  being  inconveniently  crowded.  These  are  the 
rffects  of  high  tarifb  and  commercial  restrictions.  At  present, 
the  population,  rather  less  than  12,000,  occupy  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  cultivation  of  orchards  and  vineyardis. 

"  Nowhere,"  says  our  author,  "  have  I  seen  more  beautiful  gardens 
than  in  Erivan,  and  1  doubt  whether  a  second  city  could  be  found  in 
Asia  where  horticulture  is  equally  well  attended  to.  Hussein  Khan, 
the  last  Persian  governor,  had   an  aqueduct  carried   through   the 
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monntaiD^  at  immeiMe  expense,  by  means  of  which'e^a  ihom  ganien^ 
that  are  sKuated  at  the  greatest  elevation  receive  their  neceanry  supply 
of  water.  I  did  not  taste  any  fruit  thore,  bat  the  wine  was  exodknrt, 
and  had  more  fire  than  the  Georgian.  In  flavour  and  colour  it  re- 
aeml^ed  Madeira.'' 

It  was  shortly  after  quitting  Erivan,  and  while  antidpating  the 

Sleasure  and  glory^  of  ascending  Mount  Ararat,  that  Profeasor 
Loch  drew  upon  himself  a  sudden  and  severe  ilhiess,  by  impru- 
dently exposing  himself  to  the  noonday  sun.  He  was  at  this  tinie 
in  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  and  many  days  eliq)8ed  befone 
medical  assistance  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained.  When  it  came, 
the  malady  had  already  taken  a  favourable  turn ;  but  many  wedm 
passed  away  before  he  was  well  enough  to  be  carried  back  to 
Tiflis,  where  he  gradually  recovered,  though  he  ciHitimied  to  be 
tormented  by  frequent  and  severe  headaches,  which  he  was  tdd 
would  not  leave  him  till  he  returned  to  hia  native  air.  Tins 
assurance  probably  accelerated  his  d^iarture  for  Eun^,  and 
induced  him  to  decline  an  advantageous  offer  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  an  expedition  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

During  the  professor'^s  second  stay  at  Tiffis,  the  smaQ  com- 
munity was  thrown  into  no  little  commotion  by  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor.  For  several  days  the  excitement  and  suspense  appear 
to  have  been  quite  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  one  evening 
some  wag  had  the  audacity  to  hoax  the  whole  population,  by 
letting  up  a  rocket  on  the  road,  the  si^ial  agreed  on  as  an  an- 
nounc^nent  of  hismajesty''s  i^proach.  The  practical  joke  might 
have  cost  its  author  dear  if  he  had  be^i  discov^c^.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  the  mighty  monarch  really  i^peared. 

^'  All  the  surrounding  nations  had  sent  their  representatives  to  Tiflis, 
not  even  excepting  the  highland  tribes  most  hostile  to  the  Russians. 
The  Erivan  square  was  full  of  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  and  I 
thought  myself  fortunate  in  having  a  convenient  place  provided  for  me 
in  Colonel  Shtsbipin's  balcony.  At  one  in  the  afternoon.  Baron  von 
Rosen  appeared  in  the  square,  to  make  all  ready  to  receive  the  ilhw- 
trious  guest  in  a  suitable  manner.  Georgians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  and 
Caucasians,  in  their  splendid  national  costumes,  dashed  through 
the  crowd,  to  form  two  lines  of  honour,  through  which  the  emperor 
was  to  pass  to  the  castle.  At  length  the  bells  poared  forth  their  peah« 
This  was  a  signal  that  the  emperor  must  be  entering  the  city.  Distant 
acclamations  were  now  heard.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  one  direction, 
and  a  deathlike  silence  prevailed  all  around.  The  emperor  had  arrived, 
but  had  entered  the  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  safe  arrival.  The 
Georgian  church  varies  in  some  points  from  that  of  Russia;  neverthe- 
less, since  the  occupation  of  Uie  country,  the  two  churches  have  beaoi 
declared  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  the  Georgians  were  not  a  littie 
pleased  to  find  the  emperor  thus  publicly  declaring  himself  a  member 
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of  their  cimrch.  At  length  a  moyement  was  perceived  at  die  eotranoe 
to  the  fquare,  and  dense  masses  pressed  slowly  forward.  Single  accla- 
Btttioos  became  audible^  bnt  at  the  moment  that  the  sovereign  appeared 
in  peiMMi,  the  hourrah  of  the  Russians,  and  the  hee-hee  of  the  Trans* 
faiicssians  rose  at  the  same  moment  from  thousands  of  throats.  There 
are  kvr  men  whose  appearance  on  such  occasions  is  more  calculated  to 
svaken  or  heighten  enthusiasm.  Wash  imperator  maladetz  (your 
emperor  is  a  rare  man),  said  some  hostile  Kabardians  to  me  a  few  hours 
afterwards.  They  were  known,  and  yet  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested in  the  city. 

*'  That  day  no  one  was  received.  The  emperor  nnmediatdy  retired 
to  the  apartments  prepared  for  him,  and  continued  in  conference  widi 
his  generals  till  a  iate  hour  of  the  night,  deliberating  on  measures  in- 
tended to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  inexplicable  to 
oie  how  this  extraordmary  man  is  able  to  go  through  the  fatigues  he 
inposa  on  himself.  TKe  whole  day  be  is  actively  employed,  and  at 
niglit  he  allowo  himself  only  a  few  hours  sleep. 

"  On  the  following  day  there  was  a  grand  reception,  after  which  the 
emperor  visited  the  gymnasium,  the  arsenal,  and  the  other  public 
establishments.  The  evening  was  spent  like  the  preceding  one.  On 
the  third  day,  mass  was  heard  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  the  patron 
aint  of  the  country.  A  grand  review  followed,  the  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals were  then  inspected,  after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  dinner, 
and  all  civil  and  military  officers,  down  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  table. 

''On  the  fourth  day  a  parade  was  held  on  the  Madatoff  square, 
irhere  I  witnessed  a  scene  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  The  emperor 
stood  with  a  serious  and  awful  mien  in  the  middle,  and  gacve  the  word 
of  command.  There  was  an  oppressive  stillness,  for  every  ear  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  commander,  which  was  answered  ever  and  anon  by 
the  warlike  drum.  At  length  the  parade  was  over.  Suddenly  the 
oaperor  raised  his  voice,  '  Generals,  colonels,  and  officers,"  he  said, 
'draw  near  me,  and  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  am  forced  to 
iiise  my  arm  in  diastisement  where  it  most  grieves  me,  but  I  should 
fo^w  the  same  course,  though  the  offender  were  my  own  son.  Let 
lieutenant  General  Braiko  strip  Prince  Alexander  Dadian^of  the  insig- 
nia of  his  rank,  and  let  a  feldjager  immediatelv  accompany  him  to  the 
fortress  of  Bobruisk,  where  a  court-martial  will  consult  as  to  his  farther 
disposal.  All  of  you,  gentlemen,  take  this  as  a  warning,  and  be 
assured,  that  an  outrage  against  a  private  soldier,  or  against  any  in- 
ferior, shall  be  visited  with  the  utmost  severity,  nor  shall  the  highest 
rank  protect  a  criminal.'  " 

^The  rank  of  which  Prince  Dadian  had  been  deprived  was  con- 

^  Ting  officer,  a  reiUdve  of  the  Fdace  of  Mingrelia,  was  diarged  with  haTing  ap- 
plied to  his  o#n  use  the  money  that  shoold  have  he^  ej^>ended  for  his  regiment. 
Tbe  chaige  is  made  pretty  generally. against  most  Russian  colonels,  butperlmps  the 
ypyelian  was  not  aware  how  far  he  could  carry  operations  of  this  kind  with 
•warily. 
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ferred  on  Baron  von  Rosen's  son,  but  this  mark  of  favour  was 
Kttle  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  had  been  cast  over  the 
baron's  family.  Prince  Alexander  Dadian  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before  been  married  to  the  baron's  daughter,  and  while  the 
parents  were  forced  to  be  all  smiles  and  affability  to  their  soye- 
reim,  their  child  was  already  on  the  road  to  share  the  captivity 
ana  disgrace  of  her  husband.  He  was  eventually  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  peasant,  and  banished  to  Siberia,  whither  his  wife  fol- 
lowed him,  and  where  she  is  probably  still  softening  by  her  affec- 
tionate devotion  the  bitterness  of  merited  disgrace.  The  Russian 
law,  indeed,  looks  on  a  man  banished  to  Siberia  as  politically  dead, 
and  his  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  his  wife  at  lib^y  to  contract 
a  new  alliance  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  ladies  be  it  said, 
few  avail  themselves  of  this  law,  and  the  victim  of  imperial  anger, 
though  stripped  of  all  his  worldly  possessions,  and  shunned  by 
those  who  had  once  sought  his  friendship,  has  but  rarely  to  mourn 
over  the  desertion  of  her  who  had  plignted  her  troth  to  him  in 
marriage. 

That  same  evening  a  splendid  ball  was  given  by  the  nobility  of 
Tiflis  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  About  a  thousand  invitations 
had  been  issued,  and  Professor  Koch  was  among  the  honoured 
and  happy  guests.  The  scene  must  have  been  gay  enough.  The 
officers  with  their  stars  and  epaulettes  were  mingled  with  Turks, 
Tartars,  Circassians,  Persians^  and  Armenians,  aU  in  rich  oriental 
costumes,  and  many  greatly  excited  by  a  scene  so  unusual  to 
them.    A  number  of  Georgian  ladies  had  been  prevailed  on  to 

Eartake  of  the  festivity,  and  sat  in  silent,  stately  rows,  but  all 
lazing  with  jewels.  The  Baroness  von  Rosen,  who  had  that 
morning  bid  adieu,  probably  for  ever,  to  her  child,  was  obliged, 
as  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  ball, 
and  to  dance  the  opening  Polonaise  with  the  emj>eror.  Both 
her  unmarried  daughters,  too,  in  compliance  with  etiquette,  were 
obliged  to  appear  at  the  ball,  and  both,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, were  honoured  with  the  emperor's  hand.  The  professor  is 
surprisingly  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  this  display  of  imperial  aflBsi- 
bility,  this  solicitude  to  pour  balm  into  a  wounded  spirit,  by 
making  the  bereaved  mother  and  sisters  dance  jigs  and  cotillions 
with  an  emperor ! 

The  emperor  remained  only  two  hours,  and  during  his  stay 
everything  went  on  well  enough,  but  the  Georgians,  according  ta 
all  accounts,  are  tremendous  Srinkers,  and  as  tne  night  adv^pced 
the  fun  grew  so  fast  and  furious  that  most  of  the  ladies  deemed 
it  advisimle  to  make  an  early  retreat. 

On  the  following  day  the  emperor  left  Tiflis  to  return  to  his 
European  dominions,  and  Professor  Koch  followed  his  imperial 
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majesty  over  the  Caucasus  a  few  weeks  afterwards — the  autocrat 
to  resume  the  reins  of  government  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
professor  to  re-ascend  his  chair  of  natural  history  at  Jena,  and  in 
due  time  to  publish  the  work  of  which  we  have  here  endeavoured 
to  place  an  abstract  before  our  readers.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  command  a  large  circle  of  readers,  for  the  country 
described  in  it  has  been  but  seldom  visited  by  travellers  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  reading  part  of  the  world  any  fair  idea  of 
scenes  of  such  high  and  varied  interest.  The  botanical  part  of 
the  work,  consisting,  however,  merely  of  lists  of  the  plants  found 
at  each  place,  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  in  the  e^es  of  those 
who  devote  a  large  share  of  their  time  and  attention  to  such 
studies.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  feeling  which  the  book  will  leave 
behind,  upon  nearly  every  reader,  will  be  one  of  disappointment. 
A  traveller  who  chooses  the  personal  narrative  as  a  vehicle  for 
conv^ng  the  result  of  his  observations,  ought  to  be  a  very  plear 
sant  fellow,  or  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun soon  becomes  intolerably  wearisome.  Now  our  professor  is 
not  a  lively  writer,  and  his  adventures  in  the  Caucasian  Isthmus 
either  were  in  themselves  extremely  monotonous,  or  he  seems 
carefully  to  have  suppressed  whatever  might  have  been  amusing 
if  related,  and  to  have  confined  himself  to  an  enumeration  of  his 
sufferings  firom  the  attacks  of  fleas,  &c.,  in  the  wretched  tene- 
ments in  which  he  was  often  compelled  to  pass  the  night.  Another 
disagreeable  effect  produced  by  the  work,  is  the  sentiment,  the 
very  reverse  to  respect,  with  which  one  is  gradually  inspired 
towards  the  author.  We  have  given  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
setfiahneas  with  which  he  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  others  to  his  personal  convenience,  and 
we  seek  in  vain  for  any  generous  action  or  sentiment  that  might 
have  claimed  our  sympatny  or  esteem. 

Had  M.  Dubois  de  Montp^reux,  who  visited  the  Caucasus 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Professor  Koch,  published  his  book  in 
a  less  voluminous  and  a  less  expensive  form,  the  professor^s  would 
have  had  comparatively  few  readers.  Following  the  Frenchman, 
however,  in  the  order  of  publication,  M.  Koch  has  been  able  to 
introduce  into  his  own  work  much  of  what  was  most  valuable  in 
his  predecessor'^s,  and  thus  to  present  a  more  marketable  commo- 
dity to  the  public,  which,  till  a  traveller  better  qualified  for  the 
tafiK  follow  in  the  track,  will  probably  be  looked  to  as  an  au- 
thority in  matters  relating  to  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 
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AitT.  V. — 1.  jE$$ai  swr  les  Causes  de  la  BevobiHon  et  des 
Ouerres  Civiks  de  Hayti.    Par  le  Baron  de  Yastey. 

2.  Reflexions  PoKtiques.     Idem. 

8.  Memoires  pour  servir  cL  VHistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Saint 
Domingue.     Par  le  Baron  Pamphile  de  Lacroix. 

4.  Notes  on  Hayti.    By  Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

6.  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti.     By  John  Candler. 

6.  Sketches  ofMayti.    By  W.  W.  Harvey. 

The  recent  extouMrdinary  and  Uoodleas  reydution  ia  Hayti 
has  once  more  made  that  island  an  object  of  great  and  wond^- 
ing  interest  to  all  who  seek  to  trace  one  goveming  principle  of 
national  philosophy  in  the  strokes  and  progreasionnstate  of 
different  comitnes  and  peofde. 

It  is  not,  to-day,  a  question  of  coloar  with  the  Haytians ;  for 
although  the  march  of  civilization  has  not  yet  sufBcientiy  over- 
come ancient  prepossesmons,  to  have  altogether  removed  the 
social  distinctions  whido^  during  the  former  insurrections  at  St. 
Domingo,  so  deeply  embittered  the  poaitbn  of  two-thirds  of  ike 
population,  the  late  movement  was  cme  of  national  expediency, 
wholly  independent  of  personal  prejudice ;  and  in  treating  of  tne 
remarkaUe  manner  in  which  the  whole  &bric  of  a  government, 
existing  for  the  last  forty  years,  was  overthrown  m  the  hrief 
period  of  three  or  four  montiis,  by  the  resolute  courage  and  moal 
energy  of  a  handful  of  daring  spirits,  the  business  of  their  his- 
torian is  not  to  record  the  gradations  of  their  colour,  but  tiie 
motives,  principles,  and  hopes  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
Nor  can  it  willmgly  be  doubted  thi^  the  influence  of  increased 
and  still  increasing  civilization,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  more 
general  and  more  judicious  system  of  education,  assisted  as  thejr 
must  henceforward  be  by  the  proud  feeling  of  national  and  moral 
independence,  will  ere  long  eradicate  every  remnant  of  sudi 
puenle  and  unworthy  jealousy. 

Fragmentary  accounts  of  the  overthrow  of  Beyer's  gov^mnent, 
together  with  traidations  of  certain  offidal  doounents,  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  journals ;  but  these  were 
necessarily  so  crude  and  disjointed  as  to  convey  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  unprecedented  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished : 
while  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  island  itself  by  the  generality 
of  those  who  have  perused  the  statements  in  question,  hais 
caused  them  to  be  passed  over  in  most  cases  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  true  that  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  "Bug  Jargal,*"  has  given 
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a  glowmg  deemptioii  of  Saint  Dommgo,  as  regacrds  its  natnral 
producticNn  and  its  exquisite  scenery— deifying  the  ehiefe  of  one 
party,  and  inyestii^  the  whole  chapter  of  Haji^ian  history  which 
ne  has  taken  for  his  text  with  a  halo  that  might  well  have  won 
for  it  a  longer  memory ; — ^that  Victor  Jacquemont,  the  naturalist 
and  traveller,  declared  it  to  be  unrivaUed  in  picturesque  land- 
scape by  any  country  that  he  had  visited  within  the  tropics ;  and 
that  v^  recently  the  pen  of  Miss  Martineau  has  enshrined  the 

C-owess  of  Touasaint,  and  the  beauty  of  the  land  for  which  he 
ed.  Notwithstanding  the  romance  that  these  writers  have  flung 
over  the  isknd,  there  has  been  little  or  no  sympathy  excked  in 
the  public  mind  in  England  for  Haiyii^  even  althou^  she  mi^ 
wdl  feel  and  admowledge  an  mterest  for  a  oou»kry  in  whose 
stvuggies  abe  had  assistea,  and  ^ooe  independence  she  had  been 
nuunly  instrumental  in  achieving. 

Even  as  Anreriea  liberated  herself  from  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  did  Saint  Domingo  free  itself  from  the  thrall  of  France ; 
but  there  the  parallel  ceases.  The  TTnited  States,  assisted  in 
their  revolt  against  the  mother  country  by  Frendb  bayonets  and 
Frmeh  gold,  were  suffid^itly  strong  to  maintjun  the  advantage 
fhey  had  gauied,  and  boldly  to  de^  the  power  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  l^n  subserrient :  while  the  Haytians,  after  having,  with 
the  help  of  England,  driven  the  French  from  their  island,  and 
eauaed  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  their  finest  troops, 
w^re  compelled,  after  the  departure  of  their  British  allies,  and 
the  genend  peace  of  Europe,  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  uid 
eihuisting  ind^nnity  by  the  French  Government,  which,  from 
the  depreciated  value  of  their  produce,  they  are  ill  able  to  meet. 

In  OTder,  ho¥rever,  that  the  position  of  Saint  Domingo  at  the 
present  moment  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  neces- 
mrj  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  past ;  and  to  point  out  as 
saeeinetly  as  posmble  the  vicisritudee  to  ^ich  the  Haytians  have 
been  subjected  from  time  to  time,  and  the  efibrts  that  thev  have 
made  in  thdr  own  behalf;  as,  without  a  brief  resume  of  their 
pditieal  histery,  the  merits  of  the  present  outbveak  could  never 
be  i^preciated  by  the  casual  reader. 

Accidentally  mscovered  by  Columbus  in  December,  1492,  on 
his  return  frooi  tibe  Bahamas,  he  gave  to  the  icdmid  now  known 
as  Saint  Domingo,  or  Ha^,  the  name  of  Hispaniola ;  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Consul-General  for  Endsmd  in  that  colony  in  1826, 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  his  '^  Notes,  *  thus  dascribes  its  general 
appeanmce: — 

**  Its  greattBt  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  160  leagues;  and 
ilB  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  40  leagues :  while  its 
circumference,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  is  estimated  at 
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350,  but  the  actual  line  of  sea-coast  does  not  fall  far  short  6f  600. 
The  surface  is  calculated  to  extend  over  2450  square  leagues. 

"  Three  principal  chains  of  mountains  (from  which  emanate  smaller 
mountain  arms)  run  from  the  central  group  of  Cibao.*  The  whole  of 
these  are  described  as  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  even  to 
their  summits,  afTording  great  variety  of  climate,  which,  contrary  to 
what  is  the  fact  in  the  plains,  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  is,  in  general,  a  very  rich  vegetable  mould,  exceedingly  fertile 
and  well  watered.  There  are  several  large  rivers,  and  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  streams,  some  tributary,  and  others  independent. 
The  ports  are  numerous  and  good.  Timber  of  the  finest  description  is 
most  abundant ;  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock- 
salt,  besides  other  mineral  productions,  are  said  not  to  be  wanting. 
The  French  are,  therefore,  fully  borne  out  in  designating  this  magni- 
ficent island,  '  La  Reine  des  Antilles.'  There  are  also  three  consider- 
able inland  lakes. 

''  Several  islands  immediately  adjacent  to  Hayti,  such  as  Gonave, 
Tortuga,  Isle  des  Vaches,  Saona,  and  others,  which  are  either  wholly 
or  nearly  uninhabited,  form  the  dependencies  of  the  republic.*'t 

Another  modem  writer  bears  equal  testimony  to  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  Saint  Domingo  before  the  ravages  of  war  had 
defaced  nature,  and  the  evil  passions  of  men  had  spread  partial 
ruin  about  them : — 

**  The  interior  of  the  island  presented,  before  the  original  commo- 
tions, scenes  of  the  greatest  interest  and  prosperity.  Its  natural 
scenery  is  that  of  surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur :  its  valleys,  rich 
and  fertile,  are  diversified  by  gentle  ascents  and  declivities,  spread  over 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  the  plains  are  magnificent  in  their 

*  **  The  peak  of  Cibao  is  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  The  mountains 
bearing  the  names  of  La  Selle,  Le  Meziqne,  and  Le  Maniel,  are  parts  of  the  same 
range  terminating  on  the  aonthem  coast.  La  Selle'.has  an  elevation  of  7000  feet«  and 
bears  south-west  of  Port-au-Prince,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  La  Hotte 
mountains  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  as 
high  as  those  of  La  Selle  and  Cibao.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  mountaius  of 
Monte  Christo,  running  from  the  north  of  the  island  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of 
Samana,  from  the  summits  of  which  Columbus  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  plains  below,  since  that  period  deprived  by  death  and 
massacre  of  its  original  inhabitants,  and  now  known  by  the  expressive  name  of  La 
deipoblada,  or  the  unpeopled.  The  other  ranges  are  those  of  Cahos  and  Los 
Muertos,  which  are  rather  hills  than  high  mountains,  having  a  mean  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet.  <  This  configuration,'  says  Moreau  de  St  M^ry,  *  and  the  height 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  cause  why,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  many  of  its 
plains,  the  island,  when  viewed  from  seaboard,  appears  mountainous  altogether,  and 
that  its  aspect  is  so  forbidding.  But  the  observer,*  he  continues,  *  who  contem- 
plates these  vast  chains,  and  ^1  the  branches  that  diverge  from  them,  and  pursues 
their  ramifications  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  will  see  at  once  the  cause  of  its 
fertility :  they  form  an  immense  reservoir  for  the  waters  which  are  distributed  to  the 
soil  by  rivers  without  number :  they  temper  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  arrest  the 
fury  of  the  winds,  and  multiply  the  resources  of  human  industry  to  an  astonishing 
extent.'" — Candler's  Briif  Notictt  of  Hayti,  pp.  3,  4. 

t  Notes  on  Hayti,  by  Chas.  Mackenxie,  Esq.,  vol.  IL  pp.  2,  3. 
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extent,  and  productive  in  their  soil ;  and  both  are  bounded  by  moun- 
tains of  proaigious  ajtitude,  which  have  their  sides  covered  with  per- 
petaal  verdure, — adorned  with  the  fig-tree,  the  palm-tree,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  the  anana.  ^  In  these  delightful  spots,'  says  the  Abbe 
Raynal, '  all  the  sweets  of  spring  are  enjoyed  without  eitlier  winter  or 
summer.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year,  and  they  are  equally 
fine;  and  the  ground,  always  laden  with  fruit,  and  covered;  witn 
flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  richen  of  poetical  descriptions.'  In 
addition  to  the  beauties  presented  by  nature,  the  improvements  of  art 
gave  to  the  scene  an  interest  and  a  loveliness  beheld  only  in  tropical 
climes.  The  valleys,  plains,  and  sides  of  mountains  were  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  cultivation ;  the  plantations  of  sugar,  co£Pee,  and  cotton, 
were  as  flourishing  and  productive,  as  they  were  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive; and  the  magnificent  mansions  of  the  proprietors,  contrasting 
with  the  huts  of  the  slaves  which  were  scattered  over  the  estates,  gave 
additional  variety  to  the  prospect,  and  rendered  these  spots  the  most 
enchanting  tliat  the  West  India  Islands  can  exhibit."* 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  suffered 
to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  fair  island  in  which 
they  had  located  themselves ;  and  accordingly,  "  even  from  the 
period  of  its  first  discovery,"  they  v^rere  harassed  by  the  bucca- 
niers,  and  by  the  attempts  of  Drake  and  others  to  dislodge  them: 
but  they  defied  all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  until  1625,  when 
the  former  drove  the  Spanish  colonists  from  Tortuga,  which  lies 
about  two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Port  de  Paix ;  and  from  this 
advantageous  position  the  intruders  pursued  their  depredations 
until  1665,  wnen  they  effected  a  formal  settlement,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  immediate  command 
of  a  French  gentleman  named  Dogeron. 

From  that  period  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the 
warfare  between  the  two  rival  colonies  was  incessant ;  and  the 
buccaniers  having,  in  process  of  time,  extended  their  aggressions 
to  the  principal  island,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  constant  collisions  of  the  conflicting  parties,  that  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles  should  determine  the  boundaries 
of  their  several  possessions.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  1776 — 
the  Spaniards  retaining  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  while 
their  opponents  equalized  their  local  advantages  by  a  population 
nearly  six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  original  conquerors 
of  the  soil.  Nor  did  French  policy  end  even  here  ;  for,  while 
Spain  abandoned  this, 

"  Its  first  American  colony,  to  its  own  resources,  the  French  go- 
vernment and  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  tlieir  portion  as  their 
most  valuable  colony ;  and  while  depression  and  languor  pervaded  the 
one,  activity  and  riches  distinguished  the  other;  yet  boih  were  slave 

•  Sketches  of  Hayti,  by  W.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.,  pp.  243,  4. 
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colonies — difierniF,  faowefer,  ^ery  eMentmlly  in  Ike  rehttve  pteportiooi 
of  the  different  cTaiies  of  tbe  comnraatty,  u  well  as  in  otker  circvn- 
stances.  The  free  Spaniacds  of  all  oomplexioos  onicfa  eaeeodod  the 
nmnber  of  slaves,  while  the  Fveoch  slave  population  very  largeiy  pre- 
dominated ;  and  there  seems  to  have  existed  as  marked  a  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subordinate  castes  by  the  dominant  one,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  boundary."* 

Under  Spanish  rule,  the  Haytians  appear  to  have  led  a  life  of 
as  much  comfort  and  security  as  wad  compatible  with  a  state  of 
davery ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  gft- 
vemed  enabled  them  not  only  to  support  their  lot  with  patience^ 
Init  even  taught  them,  in  many  instances,  to  disregard  the  value 
of  the  freedom  that  they  had  loot^  for  we  ace  aasuied,  by  the 
same  writer,  that — 

"  Although  Spanish  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their 
slaves  with  them,  when  carried  by  business  into  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  republic,  there  is  no  instance'  of  any  one  of  the  latter 
having  abandoned  his  master,  aJdiough  the  moment  he  passed  the 
frontier,  he  was,  ^  de  facto,'  free/'  f 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunates,  who  were  by  the  "  Traits  des 
Limites"  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  French,  became 
meanwhile  more  difficult  to  bear ;  and  tales  of  wanton  and  bar- 
barous cruelty  are  recorded  against  them,  with  which  we  will  not 
sully  oiu'  pages ;  while  the  yearly  importation  of  fresh  slaves 
from  Africa  maintained  among  the  black  population  an  excite- 
ment as  iiqurious  to  their  own  comfort  as  it  was  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  their  masters.  There  were  also  by-laws,  all  founded 
upon  distinctions  of  colour,  which  must  have  been  deeply  galling 
to  those  upon  whom  their  influence  pressed  the  most  heavily ; 
and,  even  among  the  whites  themselves,  great  and  dangerous 
jealousies  were  K>stered,  which  scarcely  required  the  stunulus 
afforded  in  1789  bv  the  fearful  drama  enacted  in  the  mother- 
country;  and  which,  in  addition  to  local  heart-burnings,  ori- 
ginated another  point  of  disunion  among  the  colonists,  and  sepa- 
rated the  whole  body  into  the  opposite  factions  of  royalists  and 
republicans. 

Nothing  can  tend  more  Ailly  to  prove  the  moral  progression  of 
the  Haytmns,  than  the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  that  which  has  just  taken  place.  The  former  was 
a  work  of  cruelty  and  blood, — the  one  just  witnessed  has  been 
effected  with  moderation,  equity,  and  judgment;  persons  and 
property,  whether  native  or  alien,  have  been  alike  respected; 
and  thus  the  contempt  that  was  entertained,  and  the  prejudices 


*  Mackenzie's  Notes,  vol.  II.  p.  6. 
t  lUd.  vol.  ir.  p.  7. 
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Aat  weare  eBooimged,  aU  over  Europe  i^amst  the  semi-barbarous 
Haytiaiis,  dnriDg  their  first  insurrection,  when  the  page  of  their 
history  was  de&ced  by  superstition,  bigotry,  and  misrule,  have 
been  rendered  untenaUe  by  the  consistency,  ordar,  and  human 
nity,  whidi,  in  the  late  instance,  have  enabled  them  to  vindicate 
&mr  daim  to  tiiat  civilization  of  which  they  had  previously  been 
e<Hisidered  incapable. 

An  historian  of  1789  thus  records  the  effect  of  the  Fr^ich 
Revolution  upon  the  excited  spirits  of  the  Haytian  colonists : — 

^*  As  what  is  imitative  is  always  exag^rated,  the  phases  of  the  re- 
volution were  reflected  at  Stmt  Domiago  with  the  intensity  of  a 
buroiog-glats. 

^*  T&  national  coloars,  which  had  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  in 
France,  were  hoisted  with  fury  under  the  heaven  of  the  Antilles.  An 
Inhabitant  of  Cayes*  having  ans^t^red,  by  some  insuking  conunent  on 
the  revololion,  to  tha  vtproacbes  which  were  addressed  to  him,  for 
showing  himsdf  in  a  public  place  without  the  new  cockade,  was  in- 
stantly shot,  and  his  head  carried  on  the  pomt  of  a  pike ;  while  the 
anthoritms  either  would  not,  or  cooki  not,  ofier  any  opposition."t 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  excitement  produced 
in  Hayti  by  the  excesses  perpetrated  in  the  French  capital,  and 
the  unmeaning  yan/hronnocfes  of  wordy  sentimentalists,  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  black  population,  and  an  equalization 
of  rights ;  for  although  many  and  big  words  were  uttered  by  the 
Gallic  orators,  nothing  e&ctual  was  attempted ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that, 

*'  It  was  at  this  conjunctare  that  Lord  Stanhope,  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestly,  Messrs.  Sharp,  Slade,  Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  who  had 
for  several  years  formed  a  philanthropic  association,  under  the  name 
of  *  The  Friends  of  the  Bkicks,'  began  to  agitate,  in  the  English  Par- 
liameut,  the  great  question  relative  to  the  state  of  the  slaves." t 

Paris  followed  the  example  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  established  a  similar  society,  among  whose  members  were 

*  '*  7ke  dty  of  Cayei  is  sitoaite  dose  to  the  shore,  and  was  built  in  its  present 
iarm  about  1720.  The  streets  are  tolerably  regnkr ;  and  though  exposed,  and  con- 
leq^Bntly  bad  in  wet  weather,  are  clear,  and  wHhoat  holes  soch  as  disgrace  the  ca- 
pMal.  The  howses  are  also  of  a  superior  dass,  but  generally  of  wood.  The  whole 
plaJB  is  eoasidenbly  cooler  than  Port-an- Prince,  and  there  is  a  regular  sea-breeie ; 
Imt  finom  the  pkdn  being  alhmal,  titere  is  considerable  sickness  in  all  directions. 
4(  4r  «  4t  Yht  city  was  the  principal  place  of  the  coloured  population  under  Rigaud. 
«  «  «  ♦  The  way-aide  of  tiie  aTenoe  that  leads  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
tBWB,  1ms  mmaj  ytrj  neat  snburban  cottages,  to  whidi  the  more  opulent  citisens 
retire  after  the  labours  of  tiie  day  hare  ceased.  Their  distribution  renders  the  ap- 
proach exceedingly  lively,  as  tiiey  generaUy  hare  some  garden  around  them,  and 
-Aey  are  painted  ot  as  mmy  eokmrs  as  a  Dutch  summer-house."— Macksnzib'b 
N9imy  voL  I.  pp.  H,  5—60. 

t  Bappeftsvles  Trimbles  de  Saint  Domingue,  parGarrin-Coulon,  torn.  I.  p.  74. 

I  R^olution  de  Saint  Domingue,  par  le  Baron  Pamphile  de  Lacroiz,  tom.  I.  p.  16. 
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enrolled  the  names  of  Potion,  Brissot,  Mirabeau,  Clavi^,  the 
Abb6  Gr^goire,  and  Condorcet  ;*  while  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tille intoxicated  the  colonists  to  so  powerful  a  degree,  that  they 
became,  in  their  turn,  the  aggressors,  and  com[)elled  a  French 
functionary  to  leave  the  island,  and  withdraw  to  his  own  country, 
by  demanding  from  him  an  account  of  his  official  acts,  for  which 
he  was  responsible  only  to  his  sovereim.  The  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  of  the  8th  of  March,  1790,  was  a  new  and 
powerful  agent  of  irritation,  and  at  the  time  it  reached  Saint 
Domingo, 

**  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  representatives  of  the  colony  had  met 
at  St.  Mark's,!  and  created  themselves  into  a  General  Assembly ;  and 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  a  declaration  that  all  the  whites  would  prefer 
death  to  sharing  political  rights  with  a  bastard  and  degenerate  race ; 
and  they  voted  themselves  the  only  lawful  representatives  of  the  colony. 
On  the  28th  of  May  they  issued  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  which 
many  moderate  members  refused  to  sign,  and  withdrew.  Freed  from 
their  embarrassing  presence,  they  proceeded  to  organise  committees  of 
war,  of  marine,  and  even  of  diplomacy  ;  and  ventured  to  summon  the 
beads  of  the  colonial  government. 

"  The  Governor-General  Peynier,  finding  his  authority  to  totter, 
endeavoured  to  uphold  it  by  secretly  encouraging  the  coloured  party, 
who,  under  such  sanction,  did  not  omit  to  press  their  pretensions. 

'*  From  these  dissensions  there  arose  two  governments, — one  con- 
sisting of  the  governor-general,  assisted  by  the  superior  council  of 
Port-au-Prince,  and  the  other  of  the  General  Assembly.     The  latter 

•  Hanrey,  in  his  "  Sketches,"  adds  those  of  La  Fayette  and  Robespierre. 

t  "The  approaches  to  St.  Mark  are  good,  though  the  immediate  entrance 
through  a  dilapidated  gate  is  paltry.  The  town  itself  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
any  thing  I  had  previously  seen.  Though  filled  with  ruins,  they  were  ruins  of 
magnificence  ;  and  some  of  the  houses,  especially  those  that  face  the  sea,  are  of  a 
very  superior  order,  being  built  of  freestone,  whidi  had  been  prepared  and  sent  out 
from  France.  The  town,  though  always  small,  must  have  been  really  very  beauti- 
ful, and  there  are  abundant  materials  for  restoring  it,  if  not  to  its  former  beauty, 
certainly  to  a  state  of  comparative  grandeur.  *  *  There  are  also  about  the  town 
some  fortified  places,  among  others  Fort  Churchill,  which  were  erected  by  our  aimy 
during  our  occupation  of  the  Island.*' — Mackbmzib's  iVb/ef,  vol.  I.  p.  134. 

*'  The  seat  of  the  republican  government  was  Port-au-Prince,  a  place  next  in 
magnitude  and  importance  to  Cape  Francois.  It  is  situated  towards  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  beautiful  bay,  along  the 
borders  of  a  plain  of  great  extent,  which  is  bounded  by  mountains  of  prodigious 
altitude.  But  though  built  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  capital  of  the  northern  districts, 
especially  in  the  width  and  regularity  of  iU  streets,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
place  in  its  buildings — the  greater  part  of  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of  wood. 
And  besides  being  in  many  parts  in  a  state  of  ruin,  its  southern  aspect,  and  the  flat 
swampy  grounds  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  render  it  one  of  the  most  on- 
healthy  places  in  the  island.*' — Harvey's  Sietehei,  pp.  351, 2. 

'*  The  city  is  partially  fortified  landward,  and  is  commanded  in  the  rear  by  '  Forts 
Belain  and  Alexandre,' — ^the  last  so  named  in  honour  of  Potion ;  and  the  harbonr  ii 
protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island,  at  a  very  short  distance  fitMn  the  shore."— 
Macksitxix's  Not€$f  voL  I.  p.  6. 
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attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  by  voting  their  opponents  to  be  traitors, 
opened  the  ports  to  all  nations,  and  organised  troops,  holding  out  in- 
ducement to  those  in  the  king's  service  to  abandon  their  colours.  They 
also  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  crew  of  the  Leopard,  then  in  the  bay 
of  Port-au-Prince. 

**  These  acts  of  violence  induced  the  governor  to  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  alleging  the  treasonable  acts  as  the  cause  of  doing 
so.  Violent  proceedings  on  both  sides  followed  ;  and  at  last  the  Assem- 
bly embarked  in  a  body  on  board  the  Leopard  for  France,  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  National  Assembly.  On  their  departure  the 
governor  convoked  the  primary  Assemblies  ;  but  some  did  not  meet, 
and  others  re-elected  their  old  deputies."* 

The  tocsin  was  now  indeed  sounded :  Hayti  no  longer  strove 
acainst  a  foreign  foe,  but  warred  upon  herself ;  and  a  succession 
of  abortive  measures  ensued  on  both  sides.  The  execution  of 
Og6  and  his  brother,  with  their  allies  the  Chavanes,  appeared  to 
r^d  asunder  the  last  link  between  the  whites  and  the  coloured 
population ;  and  although  partial  insurrections  took  place  both 
m  the  west  and  south  at  neariy  the  same  period,  they  were  soon 
suppressed.  The  commotion  created  by  the  decree  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  dissolving  the  General  Assembly  on  the  plea 
of  unconstitutional  acts,  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  readily  ^ 
peased ;  and  the  arrival  at  Port-au-Prince  of  two  French  ships 
of  the  line  conveying  troops  ^-  to  maintain  order  in  the  colony,  f 
completed  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  scenes  of 
barbarity  and  bloodshed  ensued  over  which  we  eagerly  drop  a 
veil.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a  very  short  period  a  third  of 
the  northern  province  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  that 
human  lives  were  wantonly  sacrificed,  without  pity,  and  appa- 
rently without  remorse. 

"  It  was  amid  the  horror  of  all  these  circumstances,"  says  the  Baron 
de  Lacroix,  •«  that  the  New  Assembly,  which  always  substituted  the 
term  General  for  that  of  Colonial^  commenced  its  sittings.  Be- 
wildered alike  by  prejudice  and  suffering,  its  first  hopes  did  not  turn 
towards  the  country  to  which  it  attributed  all  its  disasters,— it  disdained 
even  to  make  them  known  there ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  doing  its  duty  in  this  respect,  it  laid  an  embargo  upon  all 
the  vessels  in  the  colony."| 

This  remark  is  called  forth  on  the  part  of  the  French  historian, 
by  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  measures  of  the  mother-country 
having  tended  to  alienate  the  attachment  of  the  colonial  proprie- 

•  Mackenzie's  Notes,  vol.  IL  pp.  1617. 

t  Medcenzie's  Notes,  vol.  II.  p.  13. 

i  R^volation  de  Ssint  Dominguei  tome  I.  p.  95. 
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tons  the  comitavievoliitioiustB  gladly  ttvailed  tlnraBdves  of  the 
eircumstances  at  this  pemd,  to  endeavour  to  wrest  the  isiaiid 
from  llie  powar  of  its  soldisant  protector,  and  to  place  it  mtder 
the  8af<^uard  of  Great  Britain.  Proposals  were  according 
made  to  Sir  Adam  Williamson,  then  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  ths 
effect ;  and  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Colonel  Char- 
milly,  whose  misrepresentations  induced  the  General  to  accede  to 
his  propositions,  and  to  dispatch,  in  September,  1793,  a  small 
force  under  Colonel  Whitelocke,  to  occupy  the  distant  posta  of 
J^^mie*  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole.f  All  expectation  of  co- 
operation from  the  mhabitants,  fully  as  it  had  been  guaranteed,  was 
soon,  however,  proved  to  be  hopeless ;  a  few  royalists  did  their 
best  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  crafty  Charmilly,  but  tiieir  nmn- 
bers  were  insufficient  to  render  efficient  aid ;  and  afi;er  five  yeam 
sp^at  in  distasteful  and  disastrous  struggles,  the  British  troope 
imder  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command, 
evacuated  first  Port-au-Prince,  and  lastly  CBspe  Nicholas  M<^ 
leaving  behind  them  the  bones  of  tiioueuids  of  their  victiraiBed 
countrymen,  and  an  enormous  treflsure — and  carrying  away 
nothin?  save  disease,  heart-burrang,  and  regrets.  This  must  have 
beai  t£e  more  galling  to  the  baffled  and  discomfited  little  army, 
as  it  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  English  as  a  nation  exln- 
lAted  little  interest  in  the  contention  between  France  and  her 
disaffected  subjects  of  the  AntiUes :  and  it  is  on  record  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  learning  the  dissensions  which  had  grown  up  between 
them,  ironically  observed — **  It  appears  that  the  Frendi  will  be 

*  "  The  J^r^mie  diitrict  hss  some  attraotioiii,  from  recoUectioiii  of  buccanien^ 
•nd  from  the  fact  that  the  first  division  of  our  iU-fated  expedition,  at  the  b^^inning 
of  the  rerohition,  landed  there."^MACKSNnB'8  Netmt  vol.  I.  p.  84. 

t  **  The  harbour  is  first-rate,  being  completely  land-lodced,  so  that  the  water  it 
as  still  as  that  of  a  pond,  and  of  great  depth  close  to  a  Tcry  bold  shore.  ^  * 
Cape  Nicholas  Mole,  as  is  well  known  to  erery  one  coPTersant  with  the  rer^^tiona 
of  St.  DoBoingo,  was  fortified  at  great  expense  by  tiie  French  government ;  and 
after  we  obtained  possession,  it  was  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  worid« 
seaward.  And  even  now  the  mined  works  retain  the  names  which  we  had  given 
them.  After  an  enormous  expense  had  been  fniitlessly  incurred,  the  lato  Sir 
Thomas  Maifland  entered  into  a  coDventkm  wi^  Tonsaetet  in  1798,  and  dettverad 
«p  the  foitiicsBtions  to  him,  with  so  nrach  pomp  as  to  oall  forth  the  sneers  of  thft 
Vkench  writers.  When  Christophe  and  Petion  divided  the  French  portion  of  the 
island,  the  Mole  retained  its  fidelity  to  the  latter.  The  former  besieged  it  in  1812, 
and  after  the  governor.  General  Lamar,  had  been  killed,  and  his  finmediate  toe- 
oessor  had  blown  ont  his  brains  on  despairing  of  snocour,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Christophe,  who  butchered  some  of  the  si^vivors,  razed  the  works,  and  even  cut 
down  the  trees  that  adorned  the  suburbs— a  meUnoholy  monument  of  his  viadictivn 
tey.  The  destmoCion  of  the  trees  was  an  act  of  very  wanton  finocity,  as  thej 
idflTorded  almost  the  only  shade  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  country  being  remarkably 
arid  and  bare.  The  city  is  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  state — there  being  no  trade, 
notwithstanding  its  fine  situation.  In  the  event  of  war  it  would  still  be  an  invaluable 
military  position,  which  would  probably  not  be  overlooked  either  by  America  or 
France. "—i»i<f.  vol.  I.  pp.  48-9. 
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compiled  to  take  their  coffee  witli  barlej-sugar ;"  and  that  h» 
vondiaafed  no  other  comment  upon  tiie  mattw.* 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Haytian  Republic, 
that  at  no  one  trying  epoch  of  her  fate  has  she  fiEuled  to  find 
among  her  pqnilation  some  prominent  and  feadeas  individual, 
who,  whatever  might  be  the  darker  traits  of  his  character,  had 
neverthdesB  outgrown  his  countrymen  in  intellect  as  well  as  am- 
bition. Ag6  was  her.  first  politi^  champicm ;  and  although  his 
career  was  short,  it  was  neverthdess  as  consistent  as  it  was 
^Miited ;  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  met  the  dreadful  death 
Cff  the  wheel,  proved  that  ev^i  when  overpowered  he  was  still 
mioonquared.  The  next  Haytian  who  aspired  to  free  his  country 
from  the  thrall  of  the  whites  was  Jean  Francois,  who  assumed 
the  title  of.  Grand- Admiral  of  Franoe,-f*  while  the  reproach  of 
wanton  erueU^,  which  has  be^i  brought,  and  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, against  the  colonists  of  Hayti,  of  whatever  denomination,  was 
shared,  it  must  be  remembered,  equally  with  their  opponents. 
The  strug^  v^as  one  of  blood  aiKl  barbarity  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  army  of  Jean  Frangois,  although  aieouiaged  in  their  attempt 
at  emancmation  by  the  Spanidi  colonists,  and  above  all  by  the 
priesthood  of  both  that  country  and  France,  who  in  the  war  <rf 
exterminaticm  waged  between  the  adverse  parties  found  a  means 
of  indulging  their  own  passions,  and  furthermg  their  own  avarice, 
as  well  as  of  increasing  their  own  strength,  showed  at  least  an 
inclination  towards  greater  clemency, — ^a  fact  rendered  evident  in 
the  letter  addressed  by  its  principal  officers  to  Gaieral  Blandie* 
lande,  of  which  one  of  the  passages  runs  thus : — 

**  In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  not  so  cmel  as  ycm  may  be- 
lieve, we  desire,  with  all  our  hearts,  to  conclude  a  peace ;  but  it  must 
be  on  the  conditioo  that  all  the  whites,  both  of  the  plains  and  heights, 
retire  to  join  you,  and  thence  return  to  their  own  aomes,  thus  aban- 
doning the  Cape  (Haytien)  X  without  one  single  exception  :  let  them 
take  with  them  their  gold  and  their  jewels  ;  we  only  pursue  that  dear 
liberty  which  is  to  us  so  precious  an  object/' 

An  intestine  struggle,  based  upon  a  JEdlacy  like  thi^  which 
distracted  this  unhappy  island,  was  perhaps  the  most  fearful  visi- 
tation to  which  it  could  have  been  subjected — for  it  was  on  all 
mdes  a  virar  of  principle.  The  black  population,  even  while  de- 
fying and  endangering  the  French  authorities,  still  considered 

^  Histoire  de  la  Gnerre  Chile  en  Franee,  torn.  I.,  p.  265. 

t  His  lieatenant  Brassoa,  took  that  of  Generaliuimo  of  Saint  Domingo. 

X  l^u>  city,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Gnarico  (its  aboriginal  name),  and  ainoe 
known  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Franfois,  Cap  RepnbUcain,  Cap  Henri,  and  latterly  Cap 
Haytien,  was  originally  the  seat  of  government,  and  was  the  handsomest  city  of  the 
Republic    It  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  at  May  7, 1842. 
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themselves  as  faithful  subjects  to  the  mother-country,  and  as 
contending  only  against  local  abuses;  while  their  adversaries, 
divided  between  anger  and  contempt  at  what  they  held  to  be  a 
harassing  and  profitless  opposition  to  their  rights,  as  masters  of 
the  soil  that  they  had  conquered,  endeavoured  by  every  means, 
however  barbarous  and  uncompromising,  to  resume  the  sway 
which  had  been  so  rudely  shaken.  But  the  most  fearful  feature 
of  this  insular  contention  was  the  hostile  collision  into  which  the 
question  of  colour  brought  all  links  of  kindred  and  connexion. 
The  loose  code  of  morals  which  had  been  introduced  by  all  classes 
of  the  colonists,  had,  when  pursued  through  its  intricate  ramifi- 
cations^  made  one  common  mmily  of  the  whole  settlement — ^the 
degrees  of  affinity  being  determined  by  the  complexion;  and 
thus,  when  the  coloured  population  armed  themselves  against  the 
blacks,  they  were  waging  unnatural  warfare  against  those  whose 
blood  was  still  leaping  in  their  veins. 

Had  they  been  able  to  comprehend,  and  vdUing  to  admit,  this 
truism,  the  island  might  indeed  have  been  equally  lost  to  France 
in  the  sequel ;  but  its  annals  would  never  have  been  laden,  as 
they  now  are,  with  records  of  intestine  struggle  and  ruthless 
murder. 

The  bad  policy  displayed  by  the  French  general  in  sending 
against  the  insurgents  a  force  so  small  as  to  render  its  defeat 
easy,  naturallv  raised  the  confidence  of  Jean  Frangois  and  his 
followers ;  ana  their  next  step  was  to  dispatch  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Port  Margot,  preceded  by  a  white  flag,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  inscription  of  Vive  le  Roiy  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Ancien  Regime^  and  furnished  with  the  declaration — 

"  That  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  king,  whom  the 
whites  held  prisoner  at  Paris,  because  he  had  willed  to  affranchise  the 
blacks,  his  iaithful  subjects. 

'^  That  they  consequently  required  this  affranchisement,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  government. 

'^  In  consideration  of  which  concessions  the  whites  should  have  their 
lives  granted  to  them,  and  be  suffered  to  return  in  quiet  to  their 
homes ;  but  that  they  would  be  previously  disarmed. 

'*  In  reply  to  this  overture  they  were  informed,  that  Port  Margot 
being  but  an  isolated  portion  of  the  colony,  nothing  conclusive  coukl 
be  decided  on ;  but  that  the  terms  accepted  by  the  Cape  (Haytien) 
would  be  conceded.  The  rebels,  taking  this  answer  as  an  avowal  of 
weakness,  made  a  vigorous  attack,  which  was  followed  by  their  de- 
feat."* 

This  disaster,  however,  far  from  dispiriting  the  insurgents^ 
*  R^volntioii  de  Saint  Domingne.   Anon.   Tom.  I.  p.  105. 
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only  tended  to  teach  them  greater  caution;  and  thenceforth, 
carefully  avoiding  all  fortified  places  and  military  outposts,  such 
as  the  cordons  on  the  east,  the  peninsula  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  plain  of  Fort  Dauphin,*  they  made  war  only  upon  those 
isolated  points  where  arms  and  provisions  were  alike  scarce  and 
difficult  to  be  procured.  Encouraged  in  their  excesses  by  the 
Romimist  priests  and  monks  who  followed  their  fortunes,  and 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  emulated  them  in  licentiousness  and 
cruelty,  they  believed  that  their  cause  was  safe,  and  after  each 
check  became  but  the  more  resolute  and  desperate  ;  while  among 
the  whites  themselves,  jealousies  and  dissensions  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  trust  or  faith  in  each  other  became 
utterly  extinct.  The  colom'sts  accused  the  miUtary  of  connivance 
with  the  rebels;  nor  would  they  suflTer  themselves  to  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  even  by  the  massacre  of  twenty  officers  of  the 
Cape  regiment,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  insurgents, 
and  instantly  put  to  death ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  south  and  east,  considering  themselves  insulted  by 
certain  transactions  at  the  Cape,  took  up  arms  to  enact  ven- 
geance— and  vacating  Port-au-Prince,  established  themselves  at 
Charbonni^re,  the  Croix-des-BouquetSjf  and  Mirebalais.J 

A  night  engagement  between  these  new  enemies  and  the  whites 
took  place  after  a  skirmish  in  the  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac,  §  in  which 

*  Afterwards  called  Fort  Republicain,  and  now  Fort  Libert^ ;  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Bayaha.  "  Fort  Libert^  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  to  which  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  closed  port  contributes  very  essentially ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  pretty 
small  town,  with  an  admirable  harbour  weU  protected  by  fortifications  :  the  en- 
trance is  narrow,  but  the  water  deep  within  the  bay,  where  a  large  fleet  of  men-of- 
war  might  ride  with  perfect  security.  The  General  endeavoured  to  revive  the  in- 
dustry both  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  for  failure,  the  usual  reasons, 
'  want  of  hands  and  capital,'  were  invariably  assigned." — Mackenzie's  Noiei, 
▼oL  I.  p.  196. 

f  **  A  village  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Haytian  warfare,  the  seat  of  many  a 
bloody  skirmish/' — Candler's  Bri^Notieea  qf  Hayti,  p.  139. 

X  "  The  town  opened  upon  us,  with  its  fortifications,  standing  on  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  Artibonite.  *  *  This  place  has  been  for  some  time  destined  to 
be  the  seat  of  government.  A  fort  has  been  there  erected,  a  dep6t  of  arms  and 
ammunition  established,  and  several  buildings  have  been  commenced.        *  * 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  healthy,  and  from  its  elevation  the  currents  of  air  are  less 
stagnant  than  in  the  plains  below,  rendering  the  heat,  though  considerable,  infinitely 
more  tolerable.  •  •  •  Mirebalais  is  well  placed  as  a  capital  as  weU  as  a 
military  position.  It  is  quite  protected  by  a  chain  of  hill-forts  towards  the  plain  of 
Cul  de  Sac,  flanked  by  a  rapid  and  deep  stream,  and  commanding  the  most  im- 
portant pass  to  the  north  and  to  the  east." — Mackenzie's  Notes,  vol.  I.  pp. 
323-5. 

§  **  The  most  spacious  of  the  plains  is  that  of  Vega  Real,  which  traverses  several 
of  the  northern  departments  :  its  length  is  220  miles ;  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
well  watered.  Its  chief  produce  is  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality ;  it  grows  also 
iogar  and  cocoa,  and  affords  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  cattle ;  but  owing  to  its 
present  spare  population,  yields  comparatively  little  of  food  or  agreeable  luxuries  to 

VOL.  lU. NO.  I.  L 
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the  latter  were  routed;  when  a  sugar  plantation  having  been 
fired,  the  second  combat  was  waged  amid  an  atmosphere  oi 
flame — and  with  the  same  result. 

It  would  be  painful  as  well  as  needless  to  follow  up  the  cootae 
of  intrigue^  virulence,  and  misrule,  which  was  pursued  by  either 
party.  Conflicting  interests  harassed  and  trammelled  the 
leaders  of  the  respective  factions;  tiie  vacillating  councils  of 
France,  where  one  decree  annulled  another,  kept  alive  the  n>irit 
of  unrest,  and  weakened  her  own  authority,  by  undeceiving  tnose 
who  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  her  infiEkllibility ;  and  ulti- 
mately, the  coloured  party,  gaining  courage  from  the  palpable  irre- 
solution of  their  opponents,  demanded  t&t  the  garrison  of  Port- 
au-Prince  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  city  entrusted  to  a  guard 
of  their  own  militia.  These  conditions  were  at  onoe  acceded  tcs 
and  the  regular  government  re-established. 

The  subsequent  declaration  of  the  French  commissioners  be- 
fore the  Colonial  Assembly,  that  they  would  recognize  only  two 
classes  of  inhabitants  in  Siednt  Domingo — ^free  men  without  dis- 
tinction of  colour,  and  slaves — gave  great  confidence  to  the  new 
citizens ;  while  the  proprietors  and  planters  were  re-assured  bv 
the  arrival  of  six  thousand  efficient  t^roops,  sent  by  the  Frencn 
government  to  protect  the  property  of  the  colonists,  and  to 
restore  the  tranquillitv  of  the  iskmd.  In  this  latter  purpose  they, 
however,  miserablv  failed ;  for  where  they  should  have  struck  a 
sudden  and  decisive  blow,  they  merely  temporized — Glistened  to 
recriminatory  complaints  from  all  parties ;  and  finally  contented 
iJiemselves  with  dissolving  the  Colonial  Assonbly,  after  nassing 
an  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion,  and  expelling  General  Blanche- 
lande.  The  result  of  this  languid,  and  without  doubt  interested, 
policy,  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  party 
which  considered  itself  oppressed  by  this  new  arrangement,  became 
only  the  more  determined  in  its  hostility;  and  ere  long  the 
island  was  once  more  the  theatre  of  war. 


the  wants  of  man.  The  noble  riversi  Tagne  and  Tonna,  which  traTerae  ita  whole 
extent,  will  serve  greatly  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  its  prodace,  whenever  a  laige 
and  active  body  of  settlers  may  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  its  soil.  TUs 
plain  alone  might  weU  support  its  million  of  inhabitants.  That  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  the  next  In  importance,  and  has  very  few  people  npon  it,  although  finom  its 
fertility  and  extent  of  surface — 700  square  leagues — ^it  would  yield,  if  cultivated,  an 
immensity  of  produce.  The  plain  of  Azua  has  a  surface  of  150  square  leagues,  and 
that  of  Neyb^  80  square  leagues.  Of  the  remaining  plains  it  is  only  needful  to 
mention  La  Plaine  du  Nora,  near  Cape  Haytien,  and  Le  Cul  de  Sac,  near  Port- 
au-Prince  ;  in  both  of  which  sugar  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and 
where  a  large  number  of  sugar  works  and  distilleries  are  stiU  in  operation  to  fumlih 
syrup  and  rum  fbr  the  home  market.''— Candler's  BtitfNoiicis  qfHaifii,  p.  4. 
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The  affism»  devolving  upon  the  commiflsionerg  becoming  daily 
more  difficult  and  intricate,  they  called  to  their  aid  not  only  aU 
the  fdons  in  the  gaols,  but  also  the  revolted  chiefs  Pierrot  and 
Maeaya;  and,  having  secured  their  co-operation,  endeavoured 
through  this  medium  to  efibct  a  permanent  alliance  with  their 
leaders.  Jean  Francois,  however,  resolutely  resisted  all  over- 
tures tending  to  such  a  point,  and  stoutly  refused  to  listen  to 
every  proposal  of  coalition ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time.  Com- 
missioner Southonax,  finding  himself  benuned  in  at  the  Cape,  with 
an  inconsiderable  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  to  whom  were 
exposed  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  proclaimed  the 
general  enumcipation  of  all  the  slaves.  His  two  colleagues  vehe- 
mently opposed  this  measure ;  but  after  the  death  of  one  of  these, 
his  survivor  published  in  the  south  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  of  Southonax,  and  shortly  afterwards  issued  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  labour. 

By  this  measure  the  attachment  of  the  great  mass  of  colonial 
proprietors  to  the  mother-country  was  irremediably  shaken ;  and 
the  counter-revolutionists  availed  themselves  of  the  fact  to  place 
the  island  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  of 
the  negotiation  is  well  known.  Feebly  supported,  even  by  the 
royalists,  the  British  troops,  after  struggling  during  five  years  to 
restore  peace  and  order,  at  length,  as  dbready  stated,  abandoned 
all  hope  of  aceoinplishing  their  object,  and  quitted  the  island. 
On  the  22nd  of  June,  1795,  by  the  Treaty  of  Basle,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  eastern  division  of  the  ida^d  was  ceded  to  the 
Freium ;  the  eonmiissioners  who  had  been  sent  as  prisoners  to 
F^rance,  and  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  on 
charges  exhibited  against  them  by  the  colonists,  had  been  acquit- 
ted by  that  tribunal ;  and  Southonax,  accompanied  by  four  new 
coUea^es, — two  of  whom  (Geraud  and  Leblanc)  he  mduced  to 
quit  the  country,  while  a  third  (Roume)  was  dispatched  to  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,* — ^remained  associated  with  the  last  (Rai- 
mond)  in  full  authority  in  the  old  French  colony. 

*  ''  It  is  bnUt  on  a  small  platform  that  commands  the  harbonr.  Its  form  is 
InpcsoUal,  extending  along  the  (river)  Osama  afooat  900  yards,  and  along  the  sea 
abootSeO,  haTittgadreutofalxrataOOO  yards.  The  whole  is  snrroimded  with  « 
Mspart,  which  Tariea  in  thiekness  from  8  to  12  feet.  There  are  also  around  it 
traces  of  a  ditch.  The  bastions  are  small,  and  two  half-moon  batteries  protect  the 
two  extremes,  and  some  irregular  works  defend  the  city  towards  the  sea.  A  small 
height  to  the  north-west  commands  the  rampart  in  tluit  direction.  *  *  The 
ktarior  of  tte  eity  is  regidsriy  laid  onl  in  streets,  that  intersect  each  otiier  nearly 
it  riglit  anises.  The  hoases  are  in  the  Spanish  style,  the  laifsr  ones  forming  a 
sqnare,  with  an  inner  quadrangle — those  of  an  inferior  kind  soch  as  are  seen  in  the 
smaller  towns  in  Spain,  with  massy  doors  and  barred  windows.  *  *  The 
•treets  are  not  all  paved,  but  they  are  wide  and  spacious.  The  climate  is  agreeable." 
-— BIackskzis's  Not9$,  vol.  I.  pp.  263-4. 
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Now  it  was  that  Toussaint,  with  whose  name  every  one  at  all 
conversant  with  the  romance  of  Haytian  history  must  be  familiar^ 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  threw  aside  all 
further  attempt  at  disguise,  and  assumed  that  prominent  cha- 
racter which  he  maintamed  to  his  death. 

'^  This  extraordinary  person  was  born  a  slave  at  Breda,*  a  plantation 
very  near  to  Cape  Fran9ois,  belonging  to  Count  Noe.  From  the  occu- 
pation of  a  carter  he  arrived  at  that  of  a  postilion.  On  this  estate  he 
lived  until  he  was  above  fifty  years  of  age,  when  the  insurrection  called 
him  to  perform  a  more  elevated  character.  While  in  his  bumble  sta- 
tion, he  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  some  say  by  a  Capuchin 
— he  himself  alleged  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regiment  of 
the  Cape.  On  joining  the  insurrectionarv  bands  of  Jean  Fran9oi8,  be 
bore  the  ludicrous  title  of '  Physician  to  the  Armies  of  the  King,'  while 
in  fact  he  held  a  military  command.  He  was  afterwards  aide-de-camp 
both  to  Biassou  and  to  Jean  Fran9ois,  and  eventually  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
respect  for  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  his  religious 
duties.  The  Marquess  d*Hermona,  the  Spanish  general,  in  speaking 
of  him,  declared  that  God,  in  this  terrestrial  globe,  could  not  commune 
with  a  purer  spirit.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Haye,  he 
was  seduced  by  General  Laveaux  to  betray  his  Spanish  associates*;  and 
at  the  time  when  Hermona*8  confidence  was  most  unbounded,  he  de- 
serted to  the  Republican  party,  taking  with  him  a  considerable  body  of 
bis  fellows.  And  to  mark  his  zeal,  taking  a  select  party,  he  traversed 
with  rapidity  and  established  the  Republican  banner  on  all  the  points 
in  the  north  where  that  of  Spain  had  previously  floated. 

'*  His  subsequent  history  is  that  of  the  island ;  and  he  was  endowed 
with  many  indisputable  qualifications  for  the  part  be  had  determined 
to  play.  Possessed  of  an  iron  constitution,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  any 
fatigue  ;  he  was  capable  of  great  and  continued  mental  exertion  ;  while 
his  dissimulation,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  are  described  as  knowing  no 
bounds,  though  always  veiled  under  the  mask  of  religion,  charity,  and 
meekness.  Using  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  negro  character, 
without  ever  betraying  himself,  he  acquired  an  almost  superhuman 
influence.  General  Lacroix  says,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  contra- 
dicted even  by  his  contemporaries  in  Hayti,  that '  the  soldiers  regarded 
him  as  a  superior  being,  and  the  cultivators  prostrated  themselves 
before  him  as  before  a  divinity.  All  his  generals  trembled  before  him. 
Dessalines  did  not  dare  to  look  in  his  face,  and  all  the  world  trembled 
before  his  generals  !* — a  short  but  intelligent  description  of  the  mode  of 
government  then  in  vogue. 

'*  Toussaint  has  been  accused  of  licentiousness  in  his  morals  in  after- 
life, though  abstemious  in  his  food :  and  it  is  asserted,  that  while  he 


the 


*  '*  I  Titited  Breda,  and  foand  that  although  cultivation  is  not  wholly  abandoned, 
e  buildings  are  one  heap  of  niins."»-MACKBNziB'8  Note9,  vol.  I.  p.  190. 
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used  all  the  terrors  of  Catholic  superstition  to  augment  his  authoritv» 
he  secretly  communicated  to  the  Directory  that  his  measures  were  only 
dictated  by  policy. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  statements,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man  in  any  country  in  which 
a  field  for  his  exertions  had  existed  :  the  facts  of  nis  elevation  attest 
this ;  but  the  confirmation  is  to  be  found  in  the  measures  he  pursued 
to  maintain  order  and  industry^  by  which  only  he  could  ensure  the 
iDdependence  of  his  country."  • 

That  his  policy  was  equal  to  his  daring,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  in  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  rid  himself 
of  his  early  friends,  Southonax  and  Laveaux,  by  causing  them  to 
be  chosen  as  depitties  from  the  colony  to  the  legislative  body  in 
France,  and  by  giving  to  them  a  suite  composed  of  all  those 
black  officers  who  had  disi^proved  of  his  measures.  The  remain- 
ing commissioner  (Raimond)  co-operated  with  Toussaint;  but 
General  Rigaud,  although  still  in  arms  for  the  Republic  in  the 
south,  did  not  coalesce  with  him ;  while  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Directory^  notwithstanding  their  external  demonstrar 
tions  of  cordiality  and  confidence,  were  rapidly  becoming  mis- 
trustful of  their  general-in-chief — and  in  order  to  counteract  his 
influence,  they  sent  out  General  Hedonville  as  their  agent. 

**  This  officer,  notwithstanding  his  reputation,  committed  a  capital 
fault,  in  marking  his  distrust  in  his  new  colleague  by  landing  at  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  and  some  ill-timed  remarks  of  his  staff  con- 
firming Toussaint*s  suspicions,  led  to  the  assassination  (it  is  asserted  by 
his  orders)  of  two  of  Hedonville's  aides-de-camp.  The  attempt  that 
the  general  made  to  reconcile  Rigaud  and  Toussaint  also  failed,  owing 
probably  to  the  mutual  distrust  of  all  parties.  After  the  British  had 
evacuated,  in  1798,  their  last  stronghold,  Toussaint  appears  to  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  retain  his  disguise — at  least,  in  the  colony. 
An  insurrection  was  excited  among  the  cultivators,  and  Hedonville  was 
obliged  to  embark.  In  an  artful  letter  to  the  Directory,  the  now  un- 
controlled general-in-chief  laid  claim  to  having  re-established  order 
and  regularity,  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  subverted. "f 

Hedonville,  disgusted  by  the  ill  success  of  his  mission,  fretted 
by  the  popularity  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  especially  indig- 
nant a^nst  Toussaint  personally,  unhappily  indulged  his  spirit 
of  retaliation  by  investing  Rigaud  with  the  rank  of  general-in- 
chief,  thus  placing  him  on  the  same  footing  as  Toussaint,  and 
creating  an  additional  cause  of  jealousy  and  contention  between 
themselves  and  then*  respective  followers.    All  efforts  to  reconcile 


*  Mackenzie's  Notes,  toL  II.  pp.  45-6. 
t  Ibid.  47. 
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these  powerful  rivals  proved  abortive ;  and  Binad,  who  oon* 
sidered  himself  aggrieved  that  Leogane  *  shoold  not  have  be^i 
included  in  the  territory  subjected  to  his  conunand,  commenced 
hostilities  by  surprising  that  place,  of  which  he  possessed  himself 
at  an  immense  expense  of  human  life.  The  a^nts  of  Toussaint, 
and  the  English  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rigaud  at  J6r6mie, 
and  at  Great  and  Little  Goave,t  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  ; 
and  many  colonists  holding  property  in  the  island  fell  a  prey  to 
the  man  whom  they  had  too  hastily  received  into  their  confidence 
as  the  regenerator  of  his  country. 

The  reprisals  of  Toussaint,  meanwhile,  were  equal  to  the  ^- 
gressions  of  his  opponent ;  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  his 
sateUite,  Deesalines,  in  the  south,  were  such  as  to  inspire  terror 
in  every  bosom. 

Early  in  1800,  Rigaud  spread  an  alarm  among  the  planters 
which  caused  them  all  to  retreat  into  the  towns,  ^ere  they 
might  more  effectually  defend  themselves;  and  their  numbeiB 
be^me  so  great  that  the  assailants  took  alarm  in  their  turn,  and 
collected  in  such  immense  masses  to  make  the  attack,  that  they 
soon  added  the  horrors  of  famine  to  those  of  war.     In  Jacmel| 


*  '<  Leogane  is  a  considerable  town,  chiefly  built  of  wood ;  and  the  streeti, 
though  onpaTtd,  are  better  than  those  of  Port^a-Prinoe.  There  is  on^  an  open 
roadstead,  but  no  sheltered  harbour.  During  the  reTolutionary  contests,  Leogane 
was  a  point  of  some  consequence,  and  frequently  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  importance,  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  discovery,  being  then 
the  principal  place  of  the  kingdom  of  Xaragua,  under  the  Cadqoe  Bebechio,  whoM 

nsnared  an "  " 


tnooeaser  and  sister  Anacoana  was  so  treadherously  ensnared  and  bniitaUy  i 
dered  by  the  orders  of  Ovando,  about  the  year  1497. 

*'  During  the  French  r^me,  it  was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance  ;  and 
in  more  recent  times  it  fell  alternately  into  the  possession  of  all  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  is  noted  for  the  executions  inflicted  by  Grenend  Rigaud  on  all  who  had  de- 
serted the  republican  banners,  when  he  retook  it  in  1794."«— Mackbmzib's  NttUf, 
Tol.  I.  pp.  57-8. 

t  ''  Grand  Goave  was  never  (as  far  as  I  know)  a  place  of  any  great  note ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  a  miserable  small  town.  *  *  Petit  Goave,  a  miserable  looking  place,  once 
the  capital  of  the  French  colony,  could  not  afford  us  bare  walls  for  hire.  *  *  Hie 
harbour  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  this  line  ef  coast,  but  the  oHmate  unheal^,  and 
the  town  therefore  less  frequented  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  sea  defences  are 
described  as  having  been  good  under  the  old  regime;  at  presoat  they  are  much  re- 
duced both  in  mwiber  and  quality."— 1^«{.  voL  I.  pp.  61 — 3. 

X  "  The  town  of  Jacmel  consists  of  two  parts :  the  lower  town,  built  along  the 
shore  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  where  the  shipping  lies,  and  where  business  is  carried 
on  ;  and  die  upper  town,  built  on  a  hill  immediatdy  bdiind  the  lower.  The  view 
of  this  port  ftiom  a  ship's  deck  at  sea,  with  its  wUte  bofldings  wood  terraoe-fike  femit 
must  be  very  striking.  The  streets  are  poor  and  ill-paved,  and  there  are  not  many 
good  houses  ;  the  bMt  bmlding  in  the  place  belongs  to  the  President  (Boyer),  who 
is  seldom  there,  and  which  therefbre  stands  empty.  The  inhabitants  are  eetiuiated 
at  from  6000  to  7000.  There  is  a  good  market  place,  a  spacious  and  rather  hand- 
some parish  church,  and  astrong  prison/' — Camdlba's  JBri^f  Noticet  <ifHayH,  pp. 
154-5. 
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aloBe,  moie  ibxn  four  tiiousand  pefBonB  perished  of  hunger.  The 
rtm^les  of  Rigaud  and  his  party  were  vain  against  the  superior 
inflaeiice  and  tact  of  Tonssamt.  The  wonderful  power  which  he 
had  acquired  over  the  morale  of  the  people  added  str^gth  to  his 
military  authority ;  and  it  is  no  slight  triumph  for  the  memory  of 
this  extraordinanr  man,  that  in  th£  respect  he  has  even  extorted 
the  admiration  of  General  de  Lacroix,  who,  despite  national  pre- 
judices, thus  bears  testimony  to  the  fact : — 

''  It  was  rtmarkable  to  see  Africant,  the  body  naked,  provided  only 
with  a  cartoueh-box,  a  tword,  and  a  matket,  pre  an  example  of  the 
most  (Kvere  disei^dine ;  having  but  recently  completed  a  campaign  where 
they  had  aabsisted  entirely  on  ears  of  maize,  they  established  themselves 
in  the  (owns,  withoat  touching  either  the  provisions  exposed  in  the 
diops,  or  those  which  the  eakivators  brought  in  from  the  country. 
Tractable  and  tknid  before  their  officers,  and  respectful  towards  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  necessary  to  invite  thein  more  than  once,  in  order  to 
make  them  aceerpt  food.**  * 

The  establishment  of  the  consular  government  in  Finance  was 
followed  by  the  mission  to  Hayti  of  Generals  Michel  and  Vincent, 
sent  there  by  Bonaparte  to  secure  a  continuation  of  that  influence 
vdiich  the  expulnon  of  Hedonville  had  taught  him  to  be  on  the 
wane.  Tonaaaint,  suspicioas  of  treachery,  caused  botii  to  be 
arrested,  but  afterwards  liberated  them  at  the  Cape ;  where  they 
eommanid^^d  to  him  the  political  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  France,  and  the  confirmation  of  his  rank  by  the  First  Consul, 
as  generaUssimo  of  the  army  of  Saint  Domingo.  This  latter  in- 
telligence naturally  flattered  the  ambition  of  Toussaint ;  but  he 
nevertheless  continued  distrustful  on  the  subject  of  the  Fr^ach 
Revolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Hayti ;  nor  did  even  the  promise  which  it  contained,  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  and  appropriate  local  laws,  or  the  pledge  given  to 
respect  the  lib^iiy  and  equality  of  the  blacks,  inspire  the  confi- 
dence which  they  were  inten^d  to  produce.  The  conunand  of 
Buonaparte  that  all  the  colonial  banners  should  bear  in  letters  of 

f>ld  the  inscription  "  Braves  Noires !  souvenez-vous  que  le  peuple 
rancais  seul  reconnoit  vos  droits,*'  full  as  the  motto  might  be 
of  affectionate  chivalry,  brought  no  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  long  cast  aside  the  sentimentalities  of  diplomatic 
intrigue,  and  plunged  heart  and  soid  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
warfare.  Nor  were  the  leading  authorities  of  Saint  Domingo 
satisfied  with  the  French  scheme  of  legislating  at  home  for  the 
colony.  They  had  be«i  striving  for  freedom,  and  they  cared  not 
to  exchange  one  thrall  for  anotner ;  they  desired  to  legislate  as 

•  Rerohitioii^e  Sehht  Demkigiie,  tome  I.  p.  348. 
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well  as  to  fight  for  themselves ;  and  they  resented  this,  which 
they  considered  to  be  an  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Consul,  by  treating  General  Michel  with  such  marked 
coolness  and  disregard,  that  he  returned  to  Europe,  leaving 
Vincent  and  Raimond  in  the  island. 

*'  Being  now  freed  from  domestic  rivals,  Toussaint  began  to  develope 
bis  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  he  received  with  kindness  the 
old  colonists  ;  restored  the  Gregorian  calendar,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  republican  style ;  attached  to  his  person  white  officers ;  treated  the 
clergy  with  unbounded  reverence ;  and  surrounded  himself  with  a 
chosen  body-guard  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  old  *  gardes  du  corps'  of  France*  He  selected, 
without  reference  to  complexion,  the  most  efficient  officers  for  every 
branch  of  tlie  public  service  ;  and  promoted  agriculture,  both  for  home 
use  and  foreign  export — on  the  last  of  which  he  well  knew  bis  pecu- 
niary resources  depended.  Under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  he  announced,  in  1800,  to  the  Spanish  governor,  Don  Joachim 
Garcia,  his  intention  of  taking  [>osse5sion  of  the  Spanish  colony;  and 
in  spite  of  the  Spaniard's  moderation,  and  the  arrival  of  the  French 
vessel  with  dispatches  (which  brought,  as  was  expected,  orders  against 
such  an  attempt),  he  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force, 
and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  colony.  The  messenger  with 
the  dispatches  was  then  permitted  to  deliver  his  unavailing  instructions. 

**  The  next  step  in  his  career  was,  with  the  aid  of  Bosgella,  Pascal 
and  others,  to  promulgate  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Saint 
Domingo,  (without  the  sanction  of  the  French  government,)  by  which 
he  was  declared  governor  for  life.  But  still  the  title  of  colony  was  re- 
tained."* 

Vincent  in  vain  dissuaded  the  generalissimo  from  so  extreme 
a  step.  The  resolution  of  Toussaint  was  taken ;  and  Vincent 
himself,  despite  his  repugnance,  was  dispatched  to  France  with 
the  Act  of  Independence. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  First  Consul  was 
enabled  to  turn  his  attention  more  undividedly  towards  the  colo- 
nies, and  he  then  commenced  his  opposition  to  the  independent 
projects  of  the  Haytian  governor ;  but  Toussaint  had  taken  his 
measures  too  effectually  to  be  easily  dislodged.  Like  Napoleon 
himself,  he  had  "  achieved  greatness,*" — and  he  loved  it,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  had  been  his  own  work.  Nor 
must  the  high  and  holy  ambition  be  denied  to  him,  of  seeking  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth, 
and  the  oppressed  race  of  which  he  was  himself  the  representa- 
tive.    Even  surrounded  as  he  was  by  difficulties  and  dangers  of 

*  Mackensie's  Notes,  toL  II.  p.  50. 
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no  ordinary  description,  with  a  fierce  enemy  dogging  his  path, 
and  a  subtle  ally  striving  to  undermine  his  authority,  he  dia  not 
neglect  the  interior  economy  of  the  island,  but  established  agra- 
rian regulations  which  secured  the  well-doing  of  his  superior 
officers. 

Satisfied,  at  length,  that  nothing  save  force  could  dislodge 
the  "  Lord  Protector,"  whom  he  had  himself  assisted  to  place  on 
his  perilous  eminence,  and  anxious  to  consolidate  his  tottering 
aathority  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  the  First  Consul,  early 
in  the  December  of  1801,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Saint 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law.  General  Le 
Clerc,  with  whom  was  associated  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  as 
naval  commander.  The  details  given  by  the  Baron  de  Lacroix 
of  the  extraordinary  want  of  judgment  displayed  by  the  First 
Consul  and  his  advisers  on  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  will 
account  for  the  fact  of  their  approach  being  known  to  the  Hay- 
tian  authorities  long  before  the  neet  appeared  off  the  island,  and 
when  it  was  most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that 
all  should  be  accomplished  alike  with  secresy  and  dispatch. 

**  Never  did  any  undertaking  display  greater  naval  strength,  under 
such  defective  management ;  the  rendezvous  at  sea  appeared  to  have 
been  given  only  to  retard  and  to  betray  the  expedition. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  squadrons  which  left  the  different  seaports 
received  an  order  to  meet  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  where  it  was  easy 
to  mn  foul  of  each  other. 

**  The  second  rendezvous  was  at  the  Canary  Islands,  too  far  south 
of  their  direct  course. 

'^  Ultimately,  the  third  was  at  Cape  Sumana,  at  the  head  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  easterly  winds  are  strong  and  prevalent; 
and  where,  in  order  not  to  be  driven  to  the  westward,  it  is  necessary  to 
wage  constant  warfare  with  the  wind,  the  currents,  and  the  waves. 
Few  vessels  are  able  to  resist  their  combined  violence. 

**  The  time  which  the  squadrons  lost  in  looking  for  and  waiting  for 
each  other,  caused  the  general  muster  at  Cape  Sumana  to  occupy 
several  weeks. 

**  The  moral  effect  of  a  sudden  appearance  was  lost ;  while,  if  all  the 
squadrons  had  rendezvoused  at  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  (inde- 
pendently of  the  advantage  of  showing  our  flag  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Antilles,)  it  would  have  been  easy,  having  the 
wind,  and  in  putting  embargos,  to  drop  down  suddenly  on  Saint 
Domingo,  and  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  surprise  and  combination. 

"  The  very  contrary  was  done ;  the  crisis  had  time  to  ferment."  • 

Toussaint,  who  galloped  over  to  the  Cape  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  advancing  fleet,  was  for  a  time  utterly  discouraged  and 

*  lUvoliUioii  de  St.  Domingne,  tome  II.  pp.  62-3. 
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hopeleae,  but  he  soon  rallied.  Its  appeamnoe  at  eea  was  fonnio 
dable ;  but,  like  a  small  kernel  in  a  monstrous  nut,  tlw  number  of 
troops  brought  by  tiie  fifty-four  vessels  and  frigates,  which  nmiim 
so  gallant  a  show  as  they  neared  the  island,  amounted  to  no  more 
thML  10,500  men ;  to  whom  the  Haytian  generals  could  oppoM 
a  force  of  20,650 ;  and  when,  early  in  February,  Cape  Fraagois, 
then  under  iJie  orders  of  Christophe,  was  summoned,  he  refused, 
by  the  orders  of  his  chief,  to  receive  the  French  armament ;  and 
when  he  reluctantly  became  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of 
further  resistance,  fired  the  city  b^  throwing  a  brand  into  his 
own  house,  and  marched  out,  leavmg  only  a  waste  of  smoking 
ruins  to  the  invaders. 

Fort  Dauphin  and  Port-au-Prince,  however,  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  general ;  upon  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  Toussaint  to  abandon  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself.  The  details  of  the  interview  in  which  his  childr^i, 
who,  having  been  educated  in  the  French  capital,  had  naturally 
adopted  tl^  views  and  feelings  of  their  GaUic  prec^tors,  were 
made  ihe  principal  agents,  were  eminently  infecting ;  but  the 
eflPort  of  Le  Clerc  served  only  to  acerate  the  spirit  of  the  stem 
chief,  without  having  power  to  shake  his  resolution. 

''  There  is  one  ctrcumstance  in  his  life  which  places  his  character  in 
an  interesting  point  of  view,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration — 
I  mean  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself,  when  Le  Clerc  pro- 
posed to  him,  either  to  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  or  to  lose  his  two 
sons.  The  latter  were  brought  by  Le  Clerc  from  France,  where  they 
had  been  sent  for  their  education ;  and  the  proposal  was  made  by  then- 
tutor,  when  he  introduced  them  to  their  father  on  their  return*  Tous- 
saint embraced  them  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  wept  over  them,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  extreme  agony,  apparently  hesitating  whether  he 
should  yield  to  his  affection  as  a  father,  or  follow  his  duty  as  a  patriot. 
He  at  length  wiped  away  his  tears,  delivered  his  sons  to  the  tutor, 
saying,  *  Take  back  my  children,  since  it  must  be  so ;  I  will  be  faithful 
to  my  brethren  and  my  God.'  (  Vide  Hist,  of  St.  Dom.  c.  VIIL  pp.  232 
— 241.)  The  youths  were  brought  back  to  Le  Clerc,  but  what  became 
of  them  afterwards  could  never  be  learnt."  * 

In  the  west  and  south  the  struggle  was  unremitted.  Many 
lives  were  sacrificed  on  both  sides;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
memorable  defence  of  Crete  k  Pierrot,t  that  the  three  Haytian 

*  Sketcbee  of  Hayti,  Hanf^y,  pp.  73-4. 

t  *'  Celebrated  in  Haytian  anaala  for  the  defence  it  made  against  no  less  than 
three  divisions  of  Genera)  Le  Clerc's  army.  *  *  *  Cr^te  k  Pierrot  is  an  insigni- 
Acaot  fortifteattoB,  built  by  oar  amy  on  the  rif^t  bank  of  the  Artibonite,  proteet- 
ing  one  of  the  principal  passages  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  group  of  mountains 
called  '  Lea  MomM  de  CahM,'  ataJirtMiao  of  raHMr  mora  tban  a  mile  from  the 
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diiefe,  ToQflBaiiit,  DesMliiies,  and  Ghristophe,  tendered  their 
Babrnkaion  to  the  French  general. 

The  resolt  of  this  step  was  the  treach«n>ns  arrest  of  the  former 
on  sondrj  charges  of  treas<m,  and  his  eiquitriation  to  France, 
where  he  perished  in  the  Ch&teaa  de  Joux,  '^  erispe  par  lefroidf 
fxmgk  par  $e$  regrets,"  acc(M*ding  to  Lacroix,  but  sacrificed,  as 
other  anthorities  deckre,  by  more  tangiUe  agents. 

"  On  ihe  voyage  from  Saint  Domingo  to  France  he  was  refused  all 
intercoorse  with  his  family  ;  he  was  confined  constantly  to  his  cabin, 
and  the  door  was  guarded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  Brest,  no  time  was  lost  in  hurrying  him  on  shore. 
On  the  deck  only  was  he  permitted  to  have  an  mterview  with  his 
wife  and  children,  whom  he  was  to  meet  no  more  in  this  life.  He  was 
conveyed  in  a  close  carriage,  and  under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to 
the  Castle  of  Jouz,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  committed  to  the 
strictest  confinement,  with  a  single  negro  attendant. 

"  From  the  Castle  of  Joux,  Toussaint,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
was  removed  to  Besan^on,  and  there  immured  in  a  cold,  damp,  and 
gloomy  dungeon,  like  one  of  the  worst  criminals.  This  dungeon  may 
be  regarded  as  his  sepulchre.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  horrors  of 
such  a  prison  to  one  who  had  been  born  and  lived  near  threescore 
years  in  a  West  Indian  climate,  where  warmth  and  air  are  never 
wanting,  even  in  jails,  and  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  only  too 
bright  and  continual  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  respectable 
authority,  that  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  was  covered  with  water.  In 
this  deplorable  condition,  without  any  comfort,  or  alleviation  of  his 
sufferings,  he  lingered  through  the  winter,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,"  * 

The  injucfeiofis  measures  of  Le  Clerc  ere  long  excited  towards 
him  the  dis^st  of  every  class  of  the  colonists,  from  the  military 
(dicers  to  the  labouring  agriculturkts.  One  after  the  other  the 
native  ehiefe  fell  from  him ;  said  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  he 
ultimately  became  the  victim,  just  spared  him  sufficiently  long  to 
render  hun  cognizant  of  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes.  He  was 
SBcceeded  in  his  command  by  G^ieral  Rodiambert,  (subsequently 

vOlage  of  Petite  Riviere,  from  wklch  tlie  Bsoent  if  yerj  gradual,  terminating  in  an 
•leivatioa  winch*  judging  by  the  eye,  esnnot  much  exoeed  350  feet.  One  tide  nest 
te  tbe  river  if  very  preci|tttoaf  ;  while  frc»m  the  nerth  and  fouth  the  af^roachet,  al» 
tiioagh  diflkmlti  are  covered  with  a  conaidecable  quantity  of  underwood  and  acme 
large  trees,  nnder  cover  of  which  the  French  made  their  attackf .  After  three  un» 
■neecaafal  aftanUa  by  the  French,  in  the  laat  of  which,  according  to  General  La- 
OEoix,  who  commanded  a  diviaion  there,  there  were  fn%  12,000  men,  the  gauifODy 
eoaaifltiiig  of  not  more  than  1000  or  1200,  under  the  command  of  the  chef-de-bri- 
gade lAmartini^re,  cot  their  way  throogh  their  aaaailantg,  and  retired  in  safety  to 
the  black  army,  with  a  lose  of  less  than  one  half  of  their  aumbeEf/'—MACKUfzis's 
NoteSf  vol.  I.  pp.  139-40. 
*  History  of  Saint  Domingo,  c.  VIII.  pp.  270-L 
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killed  at  Leipsic,)  to  whom  a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men  was 
sent  by  the  French  government ;  and  who,  emulatinjz  Dessalines 
in  his  enormous  cruelties,  finished  by  alienating  the  lew  colonists 
who  stiU  adhered  to  the  French  cause.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  to  the  memory  of  the  uncompromising  barbarity  of  this 
one  man  may  even  now  be  attributed,  in  no  dight  degree,  the 
extreme  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Haytians  of  all  interfer«ice 
or  advances  on  the  part  of  France  ;  a  jealousy  so  deeply  rooted 
and  so  perseveringly  fostered,  as  to  induce  them,  even  at  this 
period  of  superior  enlightenment,  to  adhere  stringently  to  the 
38th  Articlej  of  their  Constitution,  which  prohibits  white  men 
from  becoming  landed  proprietors  in  the  island. 

"  No  white  man  can  marry  a  Haytian  woman,  and  thereby  become 
entitled  to  her  real  or  personal  estate ;  and  no  white  man  can  trade 
without  a  special  license,  renewable  yearly  with  a  heavy  fine ;  nor, 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  can  he  trade  at  all  without  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  Haytian  partner.  Such  restrictions  as  these  tend  to 
exclude  capital  from  the  country,  to  paralyse  industry,  and  to  prevent 
the  increased  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  few  Europeans  can  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  fetters  thus  imposed  upon 
them.  If  a  merchant  of  this  class,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  marry 
a  Haytian  woman,  and  buy  land,  and  if  he  desire  to  preserve  in  his 
own  hands  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  during  life,  or  at 
death,  he  takes  a  bond  of  his  wife,  or  presumed  wife,  for  the  full  value 
of  the  land  purchased,  and  then  disposes  of  it  at  his  pleasure  ;  as  the 
wife  or  children,  who  by  law  would  inherit  the  land,  cannot  take  pos- 
session till  the  created  incumbrance  has  been  paid  off.  By  schemes 
like  these  the  law  is  evaded  as  to  some  of  its  pernicious  consequences ; 
but  it  still  maintains  its  supremacy  in  this  respect — that  no  white  man 
can  possess  a  freehold,  in  his  own  right,  in  the  soil."| 

That  the  Haytians  should  consider  it  necessary  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  needy  adventurers  or 
political  agents,  none  can  be  surprised.  That  they  should,  in 
remembering  that  they  have  already  once  been  "  pushed  from 
their  stools"  by  France,  deem  it  probable  that  she  would  willingly 

•  **  The  road  from  Petite  Anse  to  the  Cape  is  on  the  shore,  washed  by  the  waters 
of  that  awfal  bay,  where,  in  the  time  of  Le  Clerc  and  Rochambeaa,  the  French  army 
made  such  a  dreadfal  havoc  of  their  prisoners  of  war,  sending  them  out  heaTi^ 
ironed  in  boats,  and  plunging  them  into  the  sea.  Many  a  sumptuous  banquet  of 
human  flesh  have  the  sharks  enjoyed  on  this  coast,  and  the  sig^t  of  its  waters  is 
constantly  recalling  the  horrors  of  those  dreadful  days.  Can  Europeans  reproach 
Dessalines,  Christophe,  and  their  black  armies  with  cruelty  ?  Let  them  look  at  the 
conduct  of  their  own  savage  military  commanders,  and  see  on  which  side  cruelty  the 
most  predominates." — Candler's  Briqf  Notices  qf  Hayti,  p.  39. 

t  Art.  38.  **  No  white  man,  whatever  be  his  nation,  shall  put  his  foot  on  this 
territory,  as  master  or  proprietor." 

X  Candler's  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti,  p.  108. 
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seize  an  opportunity  of  re-asserting  her  supremacy  over  them, 
is  equally  easy  of  comprehension ;  but  that  they  should  rigidly 
enforce  a  sweeping  rejection  of  all  foreign  settlers,  is  such  a 
monstrous  mistake  in  policy,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  as  yet  mistrustful  of  their 
own  powers  of  self-preservation.  The  error,  meanwhile,  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance.  The  aboriginal  race  who  peopled 
the  islamd  on  its  discovery  were  totally  swept  away,  and  the 
colony  repeopled  from  Africa.  Thence  arose,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, a  paucity  of  population,  which  the  exterminating  civil 
wajrfare,  that  has  so  long  convulsed  the  country,  has  not  tended 
to  replenish.  Unexplored  mmes  of  all  the  precious  metals, 
primeval  forests  where  the  stroke  of  the  axe  never  resounds, 
noble  rivers  whose  currents  run  unfreighted  and  profitless  to  the 
ocean,  and  vast  plains  teeming  with  a  rank  and  useless  vegetation 
—all  invite  human  labour  and  human  enterprise — but  demand 
Uiem  in  vain.  Hayti  is  not  sufficiently  peopled  to  avail  herself  of 
these  magnificent  natural  advantages;  and  even  the  tracts  of 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations,  which  before  the  revo- 
lution were  rendered  productive,  and  the  source  of  prosperity 
to  the  planters,  are  now  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  in  some  in- 
stances suffered  to  lie  waste  from  the  same  depressing  cause.* 

Any  one  who  has  attentively  considered  all  the  phases  of  their 
history,  must  concede  that  the  Haytians  are  a  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent people;  and  yet  they,  in  this  instance,  wilfully  become 
themselves  the  stumbling-block  to  their  own  poUtical  advance- 
ment, and  their  own  moral  progression.  The  exercise  of  a  ri^ht 
judgment  on  this  question  would  surely  enable  them  to  decide 
more  rationally ;  and  by  selecting  only  such  foreigners  as  have 
redded  lon^  among  them,  and  whose  probity  and  good  faith  they 
have  tested,  to  share  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  property 
with  themselves,  they  would  be  effectually  protected  against  the 
encroachments  of  France,  while  their  internal  resources  would 
be  strengthened  and  their  social  importance  increased.  But  to 
return  to  the  French  occupation  under  Kochambert. 

Violence  and  crime,  as  already  stated,  characterized  equally 
the  struggle  on  both  sides ;  until  at  length  the  consular  arm;^, 
unable  longer  to  contend  against  the  combined  strength  of  their 
resolute  opponents  and  the  English  squadron  under  Conunodore 
Loring,  which,  in  consequence  oithe renewal  of  hostiUties  between 

*  «  The  produce  of  the  colony  during  the  first  year  of  Toussaint's  administra- 
tion did  not  amount  to  half  of  what  it  luid  heen  previously  to  the  original  commo- 
tions ;  a  defidency  which,  though  it  arose  in  some  measure  f^m  the  raTages  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  great  diminution  which  had,  during 
that  period,  taken  place  among  the  negroes." — Hiititfy  qf  8t.  Domingo^  p.  203. 
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Great  Britain  and  France,  blodcaded  ihe  harbour  of  Cape  Fran- 

S^ia,  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  alternative  of  capture  by 
essalines  or  capitulation  to  their  new  adversaries.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  Gape  took  place  on  the  2dth  of  November,  1803 ;  the 
French  having  lost  in  the  field,  by  sickness,  and  by  asBaasination, 
62,481  men  and  14  general  officers. 

This  event  compleetd  the  second  great  epoch  of  the  revolution 
of  Saint  Domii^o. 

Dessalines  at  this  epoch  had  attained  a  rank  and  influence  in 
the  country  ^diich  enabled  him  without  opposition  to  seize  upcta 
the  reins  of  government ;  and  the  chiefs  who  met  at  Oonaives  * 
to  abjure  the  authority  of  France,  confirmed  to  him  by  a  written 
declaration,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  title  of  govemor- 
gmeral,  with  sovereign  power  over  the  island,  and  the  right  <^ 
dectinff  his  successor.  This  **  Act  of  Independence''  was  signed 
by  all  Vie  generals ;  after  which  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the 
colonists,  bearing  the  signature  of  Dessalines  only, — ^thus  an- 
nouncing his  acceptance  and  assumption  of  the  auUiority  \Hiidi 
had  been  vested  in  his  hands.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
declaration  of  the  united  chiefs,  resolute  as  it  proved  them  to  be 
to  cast  off  the  Gallic  yoke,  was  far  exceeded  in  violence  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor-general,  in  which  was  cleariy  Aadowed 
out  the  system  of  blood  and  ruthleasneas  that  he  pursued  until 
his  death.  In  the  month  of  February,  apparently  satisfied  of  the 
stability  of  his  position,  he  put  forth  a  second  manifesto,  directii^ 
that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  all  thoee 
who  had  participated  in  the  cruelties  of  the  two  French  generals, 
but  no  respcMOse  was  made  to  an  order  whidi  would  have  brought 
doubt  and  danger  to  the  boeoras  of  hundreds  <^  fsimilies. 

**  The  governor-general  first  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  the 
d-devant  plantation  Laville,  whence  he  removed  it  to  the  plantation 
Marchand,t  situated  in  the  plain  of  Artibonite,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  of  Cahos.  Here  be  founded  a  town  called  after  his 
own  name,  and  secured  it  by  the  establishment  of  fortresses  at  the 
base,  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mouDtain/'| 

*  '*  (Oonaives  was  fbrmerlj  a  place  of  importance,  on  aocoont  of  its  salt  worin,  tiie 
labowera  of  wbidi  were  a  formidable  body,  and  played  a  conqilcaons  part  at  <mm 
period  of  the  revelation,  under  tiie  Marquis  Borel.  The  country  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  but  here,  as  in  the  south,  the 
complaints  of  idleness  and  want  of  handg  were  never  ending.  •  •  •  The  works, 
which  were  substantial  and  good,  are  now  in  a  state  of  ruin." — Mackbnsis*8  Nota, 
VOL  I.  p.  127. 

t  **  The  only  remnants  of  the  meditated  grandeur  of  the  new  city,  are  a  laige 
sambling  low  house,  called  the  palace,  and  six  hill-forts  that  rise  abnptly  to  tiie 
Borth."— A«i.  voL  I.  p.  141. 

t  Bssai  snr  ks  Causes  ds  la  B^volntton  de  Vastey,  p.  46. 
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His  outward  show  of  power  beii^  thus  commenced,  Dessalines 
did  not  hms  ccHitent  hmiself  with  its  mere  symbols,  but  com- 
meDced  a  military  expedition,  the  whole  of  whose  landmarks  were 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  white  population. 

The  whole  transaction  was  branded  with  the  most  base  and 
malignant  treachery ;  and  its  climax  was  a  proclamation,  wherein 
it  was  set  forth  that  the  French  having  been  sufficiently  punished, 
an  amnesty  would  be  granted  to  all  the  surviyors  in  the  island 
who  should  assemble  in  the  great  square  to  receive  their  certifi- 
cates of  protection.  Many  unfortunates,  unsuspicious  of  further 
treachery,  complied  with  the  invitation — all  of  whom  were  seized, 
ocmveyea  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  inmiediiUiely  shot. 

"  His  secret  orders  of  the  28th  of  February,  1805,  prescribed  arrests 
and  partial  massacres :  ultimately,  od  the  28th  of  April  following,  a 
poblic  proclamation  ordained  the  massacre  of  the  whites,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  priests,  the  officers  of  health,  and  some  artists.  Thisi 
order,  inspired  by  the  mo^  frightful  fbreaight,  was  executed  with 
alacrity;  it  was  who  should  strike  first,  the  black,  or  the  men  of 
colour;  but,  generally,  the  latter  showed  themselves  the  most  unanimous 
and  the  most  implacable,  because  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  escape 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  blacks,  who  exacted  from  them  the  bloody 
guarantee  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  defence  of  their  common  rights, 
if  those  rights  should  be  one  day  threatened."* 

Many  of  his  colleagues  disapproved  of  these  proceedings,  and 
expostulated  in  vain ;  Dessalmes  gloried  in  the  enormities  of 
wluch  he  had  been  guilty,  and  even  accused  Toussaint  of  a  want 
of  fidelity  to  his  cause — Toussaint,  who  had  died  to  prove  the 
purity  of  the  principle  by  which  he  had  been  actuated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  motive  of  the  governor-general  in  this 
wholesale  butchery  was  to  snap  for  ever  asunder  the  link  which 
still  bound  the  island  to  France ;  he  had  vidated  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  as  regarded  his  soirdi$€mt  allies;  he  had  negatived 
ererj  obligation  of  hospitality ;  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
cast  a  dxac  upon  the  memory  <^  the  man  who,  in  his  love  for  his 
coontry,  had  still  retained  hjs  human  sympathies. 

The  next  ^bep  taken  by  Dessalines  was  to  march  upon  Santo 
Domingo,  which  was  still  held  by  the  French,  and  to  besiege  the 
city ;  but  after  several  weeks'  perseverance,  during  whicn  the 
determined  bravery  of  Greneral  Ferrand  and  his  little  garrison 
baffled  every  attempt  at  its  capture,  he  was  oonq>elled  to  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  French  squadron. 
His  retreat  was  marked  by  ihe  crudty  and  outrage  natural  to  his 
character.    The  sword  aiMl  the  brand  formed  its  trace. 

*  R^?oliition4«St.DoiiiSDgiiedaLaiNtK,«om.ILpp.  155.6. 
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On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  procured,  through  his 
intrigues,  his  own  nomination  as  Emperor  of  Hayti ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1804,  his  consecration  took  place :  the  Capuchin 
Brelle,  afterwards  primate  under  Christophe,  performing  the 
ceremony.  But  the  cry  of  blood  was  loud  against  him,  and  he  was 
not  long  suffered  to  exult  in  the  vain  semblance  of  regality  which 
he  had  so  hastily  and  eagerly  assumed :  the  sudden  deaths  of 
three  of  his  generals,  coupled  with  some  extraordinary  observa- 
tions hazarded  by  D^salines  on  the  subject,  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  coloured  population ;  and  ere  long  his  death  was  resolved 
upon.  De  Vastey  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  which,  although  full  of  his  usual  tergiversation  and  false 
colouring  as  regards  men  and  motives,  is  still  so  curious  in  its 
detail  of  action  that  it  is  worth  quoting  : — 

**  In  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October  the  emperor  resumed  his 
journey  to  Port-au-Prince,  having  but  twenty-one  persons  in  his  train. 

*'  He  traversed  the  whole  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac  in  the  most  perfect 
security,  without  meeting  an  individual  to  apprise  him  of  what  was  to 
ensue. 

**  On  approaching  Pont  Rouge  he  saw  the  troops  drawn  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  conceiving  them  to  be  the  same  that  he  had  sent 
forward  to  await  his  arrival,  he  continued  to  advance  without  sus- 
picion. He  was  already  deep  within  the  ambuscade  without  dis- 
covering his  error,  or  its  being  observed  by  any  of  his  escort,  when  on 
reaching  the  troops  he  heard  the  word  given  to  Make  ready ^  and  cries 
a  thousand  times  repeated  of  Halt!  The  emperor  now  saw  his 
mistake,  discovered  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  15th  regiment.  This  intrepid  chieftain,  who  had  braved 
death  amidst  a  thousand  dangers,  rushed  among  the  bayonets,  and 
exclaimed,  Soldiers  !  do  you  not  know  me  ?  He  took  his  cane,  and 
beat  aside  the  bayonets  which  were  opposed  to  him.  The  troops, 
struck  with  fear  and  respect,  dared  not  to  raise  their  hands  against 
their  emperor,  who  continued  to  advance  through  their  ranks.  At 
length  one  of  the  boldest  among  them  daring  to  level  bis  piece,  the 
emperor  immediately  shot  him  with  a  pistol.  At  this  moment  G^rio, 
Yayou,  and  the  other  conspirators,  who  were  concealed  in  ambush, 
gave  the  word  to  Jire^  when  a  general  discharge  took  place.  The 
emperor's  horse  was  killed,  and  he  himself  fell,  pierced  with  a  thousaud 
balls."* 

So  perished  the  tiger  Dessalines,  the  record  of  whose  reign  of 
one  year  and  ten  months  was  written  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

His  premature  death  brought  Potion  and  Christophe  into  the 
field.    The  former,  whose  real  name  was  Sabez,  was  the  son  of  a 

*  Etsai  BUT  lei  Causea  de  la  Revolution,  pp.  56->6. 
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jeweller  at  Port-au-Prince.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  he  had  become  prominent  through  his  great  talents 
and  love  of  intrigue.  He  had,  during  the  English  invasion,  been 
a  firm  adherent  to  France,  under  whom  he  attained  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade.  On  the  defeat  of  Bi^ud  he  accompanied 
mm  to  France,  and  only  returned  to  H^ti  with  Le  Clerc's  ex- 
pedition. At  the  death  of  Dessalines,  Fetion  was  governor  of 
rort-au-Prince, — Shaving  seceded  from  the  French  cause  a  short 
time  previously,  and  joined  the  insurgents  vnth  the  whole  of  the 
men  under  his  command.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  his 
defection,  but  as  they  are  all  based  upon  party  feelings,  it  would 
be  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  decide  upon  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  really  actuated  ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  from 
the  moment  in  which  he  quitted  the  ranks  of  his  whilome  allies, 
he  became  one  of  their  most  determined  enemies,  and  opposed 
them  with  untiring  zeal  and  indomitable  courage.  His  signature 
was  affixed  to  the  "  Act  of  Independence''  in  1804,  and  also  to 
the  "  Constitution"  of  Dessalines  in  1805.  Christophe,  the 
political  rival  of  Potion,  v^as  commander  of  the  Haytian  forces  at 
ihe  pmod  of  the  emperor's  assassination.  Bom  in  Grenada  or 
St.  Kitts,  he  migrated  to  Cape  Haytien  while  yet  a  youth,  and  at 
once  adopted  a  military  career.  Even  when  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  general,  he  could  with  difficulty  sign  his  surname ;  nor  did 
he  ever  accomplish  more,  during  his  fifteen  years  reign,  than 
the  addition  of  his  Christian  one.  At  the  death  of  Dessalines 
the  northern  army  elected  him  chief  of  Hayti,  while  Potion 
assumed  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic.  Nor  were  these 
two  formidable  opponents  long  alone  in  their  struggle  for  supre- 
macy; for  after  tlu*ee  years  of  incessant  and  fluctuating  warfare, 
a  third  competitor  for  power  appeared  in  the  person  of  General 
Bigaud,  who,  returning  from  France,  made  his  appearance  at 
Gayes.  P6tion  shrank  from  exhibiting  any  hostility  towards  his 
former  general ;  and  consequently,  after  receiving  him  with  all 

Cible  courte^,  he  appointed  him  governor  of  the  South, — ^a 
y  and  impolitic  step  which  he  soon  found  reason  to  repent ; 
the  previous  popularity  of  Rigaud  attracting  to  his  side  all  those 
who  were  yet  vacillating  between  the  two  factions.  An  imme- 
diate rupture  was  the  consequence,  of  which  Christophe  availed 
himself  to  march  upon  Port-au-Prince ;  but  a  hollow  reconciliation 
took  place  between  Petion  and  his  protige^  which  sufficed  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  common  enemy,  although  it  failed  to 
deceive  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  individual  animo- 
nties  existing  among  the  chiefs  of  colour  gave  new  ener^  to  the 
movements  of  their  ambitious  adversary ;  and  he  profited  by  the 
opportunity  afforded  through  their  perpetual  feuds,  to  strengthen 
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lus  politieiJ  Bystem ;  and,  deq>tte  all  the  opposition  ci  kis  ool* 
IcNBtive  enemies,  ultimately  caused  himsdf  to  be  proelaiiaed  KJi^ 
of  H^yti,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1811^  and  was  orowned  at  Cape 
Haytien  as  Henry  the  First. 

At  this  period  the  island  presented  the  extraordinary  speeta<de 
of  five  distinct  gov^imiyents.  That  of  Chriirtq)he  himuself ;  of 
Petioo ;  of  Rigaud ;  of  the  black  General  Qauman,  who  in  1807 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  «t  J^r6nie,  undar  i»«tenoe  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  CSiristc^he,  and  had  since  carried  on  a 
successful  predatory  warCune ;  aad,  finally,  that  of  Old  Spam ; 
and  to  these  seetionary  repablios  may  stUl  be  added  that  of  a 
eaiwi  wandering  tribe  of  blacks^  who,  averse  to  the  rule  of  their 
native  chie&,  as  they  had  form^ly  been  to  that  of  the  pkntens, 
had  retired  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  imd,  availing  them- 
sdves  of  the  natural  means  of  defence  and  ooneeidment  so  no- 
merous  throughout  the  island,  lived  a  roving  independent  Ufe, 
and  subsisted  upon  the  abundant  productions  of  the  land.  On* 
ginally  few  in  number,  a  mere  handful  of  runagate  idlers,  tliey 
gradually  increased  diirmg  the  diirturbaaces  until  they  amownted 
to  several  thousands.  Ab  ikey  oonfined  themselves  entirdy  to 
the  woods  and  mountains,  never  venturing  into  tlie  towns  irom 
fear  of  recognition,  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in  peace ;  and 
the  several  authorities  were  probably  the  more  disposed  towards 
this  system  of  non-interference,  by  the  £iict  that  th^  had  grar 
dually  become  too  formidable  a  force  to  be  easily  coerced. 

Such  was  the  internal  state  of  Hayti  when  Kin^  Henry 
Christophe  grasped  the  sceptre  toi^rds  which  his  amlntion  had 
so  long  poin^. 
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Akt.  VI. — Amaldo  da  Brescia;  Tragedia  di  Gio-Batista 
Niccolini,  Arnold  of  Brescia;  a  Tragedy,  by  6io-Batista 
Niccolini.    1843. 

To  those  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Italy,  as  die  was  in 
tiie  twelfth  century,  as  well  as  some  acquaintance  with  her  pre- 
sent conditiany  it  will  not  appear  sorprising  that  a  tr^edy  on 
Arnold  of  Bresda,  written  and  poblished  at  Florence,  in  1848, 
riMMdd  have  awakoied  a  host  of  varioiis  and  powerful  enK>tions 
from  one  boA  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other ;  and  if,  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  we  add  tiie  conaderation  of  the  author's  position 
and  reputation,  it  will  be  easily  imagined  Uiat  the  iq)pearance  of 
the  work  must  hare  caused  a  movement  in  the  ordinarily  sluggirii 
atraoqphere  of  the  Italiim  Kterary  world,  sudi  as  has  not  been 
fdt  there  for  many  a  day. 

A  bomb  has  burst  in  tiie  midst  of  the  dead  mihealthy  calm 
that  oppresses  witiii  its  ominous  storm-charged  weight  all  iutel- 
lectoal  life  in  Italy,  and  all  ilie  social  elements  are  yet  quivering 
with  the  unwonted  vibration.  A  myriad  of  Uving  sparks  of  fire 
have  been  generated  by  the  exfdosion,  and  none  of  them  have 
fidlen  to  tiie  grouiMl  and  become  extinguished ;  not  one  of  them 
but  has  fallen  on  tinder^  which,  though  it  burst  not  out  into 
flame  immediately,  yet  preserves  and  augments  the  fire.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  constOTuation  and  anger^--tbat  bitter  anger  which  is 
generated  by  fear — are  in  the  camp  of  those  who  deem  it,  alas  ! 
tiidr  interest  or  their  duty  to  hush  every  sound,  and  check  every 
mental  movement,  that  may  tend  to  foster  in  Italian  bosoms  m^ 
widi  tiiat  unhappy  Italy  were  other  than  she  b.  Rome — poor 
old  tottering  feeUe  Rome — ^is  shaking  in  her  embroidered  pon- 
tifical dioes ;  and  casts  an  anxious  glance  across  tiie  mountains, 
to  her  stoat  and  vigorous  Austrian  son,  without  whose  uninquiring 
filial  suppcnrt  she  had  ere  now  fallen  from  her  decayed  and  unsafe 
tfarooe.  Her  Italian  children  feel  tiiat  their  fate  is  bound  up  with 
hers,  and  share  her  terrors  and  her  resentments. — ^AU  of  them, 
aave  one  : — Tuscany,  in  all  reelects  lHq>|»er  fiur  than  any  other 
of  the  Italian  states,  in  a  great  measure  stands  alone, — and  fedls 
that  she  may  stand  ahme,  wh^i  mayhw  more  important  powers 
and  principalities  may  totter  aroimd  ner.  She  has  long  been 
kK>ked  on  wii^  no  kindly  eye  by  her  of  the  seven  hills ;  and  truth 
to  say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  &ir  Florence,  with  her  Medi- 
eean  reminiscences,  mid  her  present  truly  sage  and  moderate 
government,  is  regarded  by  all  her  neighbours  as  little  better 
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than  a  traitor  in  the  camp— as  a  nest  of  dangerously  active  intel- 
ligences and  troublesome  ideas,  from  whose  dreaded  contagion  no 
quarantine  can  render  them  secure.  Few  persons,  who  know 
Italy  and  her  governments,  can  doubt,  that  were  Tuscany  an 
idand  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — were  she,  in  short,  as  free  from  all 
exterior  influence  and  as  secure  from  all  external  interference  as 
our  own  island, — Niccolini's  "  Arnold  of  Brescia  "  would  not  be  a 
prohibited  book — as  it  now  is. 

This  condition  of  circumstances  unfortunately  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  ^^  letting,  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would,"  produces 
in  its  action  a  state  of  things  sufficiently  anomalous.  ^^  Arnold 
of  Brescia^'*  is  *^  prohibited  on  the  third  day  after  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  unlawful  to  introduce  copies  into  the  country,  or  to 
sell  them;  yet  between  three  and  four  thousand  copies — ^a number 
almost  unheard  of  in  the  literary  world  of  Italy — ^have  be^n 
sold ;  the  publisher  has  reaped  a  golden  harvest  almost  unpre- 
cedented, and  the  author  is  walking  about  the  streets  of  Florence 
amid  the  reverence  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  classes  of 
his  countrymen.  The  prohibition,  however,  has  doubtless  fuUy 
attained  its  object,  which  was  to  enable  Tuscany  to  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  her  big  brother,  who  keeps  frowningfy  peering 
over  the  Alps  at  all  her  goings  on.  ^^  The  obnoxious  work  is 
prohibited.     What  can  we  do  more !  "^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  introduce  to  our  readers  this  remarkable 
production  or  a  remarkable  man — both  of  them,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, far  more  worthy  of  notice  than  they  would  have  been 
had  London  or  Paris  been  the  scene  on  which  they  appeared, 
though,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  circumstances,  ^^  Arnold 
of  Brescia"  is  a  very  striking  poem, — ^before  proceeding  to  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  the  tragedy,  we  wish  for  a  few  moments  to 
draw  their  attention  to  the  author.  The  name  of  Niccolini  has 
for  many  years,  it  is  true,  been  favoiurably  known  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  Italian  literature.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  to  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  new  ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  right  estimate  of  the  social  significance  and 
true  importance  of  the  work  in  question,  that  it  should  be  known 
who  and  what  manner  of  man  the  author  is. 

Our  readers  have  already  seen  that  Simor  Niccolini  is  one  of 
those  Italians  who  ardently  sigh  for  political  and  social  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  their  country ;  and  we  fear  that  some 
among  them  may  be  sufficiently  unacquamted  with  the  social 
condition  of  Italy,  to  suffer  this  fact  to  awaken  all  those  anti- 
revolutionary  sympathies  and  antipathies,  which  the  course  of 
English,  and  still  more  of  French,  events  have  generated  in  their 
minds.     We  must  entreat  them  not  to  suffer  a  similarity  of 
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words  to  become  the  means  of  coupling  together  in  their  minds 
things  widely  dissimilar.  We  must  caution  them  against  apply- 
ing to  Italy  those  judgments  which  have  been  formed  from  obser- 
vations of  what  has  passed  in  other  countries.  Let  Italy  and 
the  aspirations  of  her  best  and  worthiest  sons  be  judged  only  by 
those  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  task,  by  making 
themselves  really  acquainted  with  the  actual  social  condition  of 
the  countrv,  its  wants  and  its  capabilities.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
that  very  few  enlightened  Englidi  conservatives  would  not,  thus 
prepared,  become  Italian  destructives;  and  yet  the  word  we 
have  just  used  is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  moderation  and 
cahn  prudence  of  the  best  part  of  Italian  reformers.  France, 
who  vaunts  herself  as  the  leader  of  European  civilization,  may 
perhi^  be  charged  with  having  been  as  powerful  in  retarding  it, 
at  certain  staees  of  its  progress,  as  she  has  ever  been  in  forward- 
ing it.  And  m  no  way  has  she  done  more  mischief  in  the  matter 
than  by  the  just  odium  that  her  misdeeds  and  absurdities  have 
east  on  the  cause  of  political  regeneration.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  asserted,  that  between  '^  La  jeune  France,"  and  '^  La 
jeune  Italie,'*^  there  is  no  resemblance,  no  connection,  no 
analogy. 

The  model  type  of  a  citizen  of  "La  jeune  France"  is  more 
thim  sufficiently  well  known  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
Their  literature,  too,  has  been  examined  and  is  accurately  enough 
estimated  at  its  worth  by  most  of  us.  The  factious,  hot-headed 
youth,  the  strength  of  whose  republicanism  is,  like  Sampson 's> 
seated^  it  should  seem,  in  those  pendant  masses  of  unkempt  hair, 
whose  "  principles"  are  set  forth  visibly  in  the  lappets  of  his 
"g^et  k  la  Robespierre,^  and  whose  want  of  principle  is  equally 
visible  in  his  restless  longing  for  any  change  which  may  throw 
into  confusion  all  the  elemente  of  society, — ^this  personage  is  well 
knovni  to  us  all.  We  hope  to  show  our  readers  that  the  gentle- 
man we  wish  to  present  to  them  has  little  indeed  in  common 
with  any  such.  Let  them  imagine  a  grave  and  earnest  man, 
whose  sixty  years  of  studious  labour  have  been  so  spent  as  to 
win  the  genuine  respect  and  cordial  approbation  of  his  fellow 
citizens — whose  talents  have  been  conscientiously  exercised  in  the 
production  of  works  of  which  the  sexagenarian  author  and  his 
country  may  alike  be  proud — and  who  now,  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
well-spent  ufe,  speaks  forth  the  matured  convictions  which  have 
been  formed,  not  amid  the  strife  and  heat  of  contending  political 
parties,  but  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  laboriously  studious  retirement. 

Such  a  man  is  the  author  of  "  Arnold  of  Brescia ;"  and  our 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  opinions 
of  such  shoiud  be  at  least  received  with  respect,  and  examined, 
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80  file  as  we  may  be  aUe,  mthoat  pv^udioe.  When  it  ehatt 
haye  been  more  aoeucatdy  perceived  what  theae  opinions  are, 
from  an  examination  of  the  woric  befiire  ua,  we.  may  take  ocoar 
aion  to  say  a  few  words  thereaaent. 

Signer  NiceoUni  has  deemed  it  neoesaary,  for  the  better  oobh 
prehension  of  his  tragedy,  to  prefix  to  the  volume  a  short  acoooot 
of  the  life  of  his  hero,  ArncAd  of  Brescia*    Had  he  thougjbt  fit  to 
have  trusted  to  his  own  pen  theexecutbn  of  this  task,  we  should 
have  had  a  biography  as  compreh^isive,  vivid,  and  full  of  lifie,  aa  m 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period,,  and  a  waisa 
svn^atny  witJi  the  subject  of  it,  could  have  produced ;  but  freoa 
this  Signer  Niccolini  has  wisely  refrained.     It  was  especiaUy 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  that  it  should  be  imr 
poesible  to  chan^  him  with  exaggecatiiijp;  or  misreprea^itiiw 
such  portions  oi  the  history  of  t£e  twdnh  century  as  he  had 
occasion  to  refer  to«     It  was  ffisential  that  his  woric  should  be 
clearly  seen  by  all  to  be,  not  a  dedamatorv  addtess  to  the  pas- 
sions, in  which  Uie  events  of  past  ages  are  for  riietoricai  purposea 
animated  with  modem  sympathies  and  affections,  which,  nevec 
were  their  own ;  but  an  accurately  truthful  production,  not  only 
of  facts,  but  of  the  sentiments,  ideas  and  opinions  to  which  thoae 
facts  gave  birth  in  their  own  dsy.    Instead,  thnefore,  of  writing 
a  life  of  Arnold,  he  has  contented  hioiself  with  r^fomting  an 
account,  sufficiently  cold  and  colourlefls,  by  Guadaomni,  a  priest 
of  Brescia,  who,  **  moved  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  affection  foe 
his  native  soil,"  printed  an  ^^  Apologia"  for  him,  in  1790,  at  Pavia. 
Copious  historical  notes  have  also  been  added  at  the  end  of  the 
tragedy,  in  which  the  author  has  ooUeeted  pretty  well  all  the 
information  reinfecting  his  hero,  whieh  la  to  be  found  in  the 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

From  these  sources  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  very  briery 
such  an  account  of  Arnold  and  his  times,  as  may  suffice  to  show 
the  drift  of  Signer  Niccolini's  tragedy,  and  to  explain  why  RoiDe 
stands  aghast  at  this  re^^ppearanee  of  the  spirit  of  him,  whom  six 
centuries  ago  she  thought  she  had  sunk  deep  in  black  night  wiih 
the  load  of  all  her  anawiemafl. 

The  date  of  Arnold  s  birth  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  them 
ajppeass  good  reason  to  siqq>08e  that  it  must  have  occurred  aboa4 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Guadaopini  fixes  it  ia 
1105,  believing  him  to  have  been  fifty  years  dd  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  1165.  He  manir 
fested  at  a  very  early  period  great  talents,  and  much  indinatien 
for  study.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  coume  that  he  should 
become  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  he  went,  like  many  other  Italiaa 
youths  of  promise,  into  France,  to  become  a  scholar  of  theeele- 
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br»ied  Abeiard ; — probably  about  the  time  that  die  great  dlaled- 
tieian,  ha^hig  quaiTdled  with  the  monkB  of  St.  DeQffi,  and  by  his 
eflforte  to  introduce  some  reformation  of  maimers  into  the  cotnrent 
buying  made  that  retreat  mitenable,  established  his  school  in  a 
reed-buUt  hut  in  the  fields  near  Troyes.  The  monk,  Gnnter,  in 
Ids  poeticfd  chronide,  says,  speaking  of  Arnold,  •*  Tenui  nutriTit 
CbDia  smnptu,  edocuitque  diu/*  This  passage  has  fumkhed 
matter  for  much  speculation ;  fmd  there  is  much  obscurity,  or 
rather,  in  truth,  perfect  darimess,  respecting  the  events  of  Ar- 
nold's life  up  to  the  year  1138 ;  at  which  period  we  find  him  at 
Brescia,  actively  engaged  in  supporting  the  popular  party  in  that 
town,  in  their  endeavours  to  resist  the  temporal  power  of  their 
iHshop.  And  here  begins  the  real  business  of  his  life, — the  life- 
long struggle  in  the  cause  for  which  he  lived  an  outcast  wanderer, 
and  died  a  martyr. 

The  tenth  century  is  generally  spc^cen  of  as  the  period  of  thJe 
most  extreme  depravation  of  morals  and  annihilation  of  discipline 
in  the  history  of  the  church*  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  twelfth,  of  which  we  have  a  much  more  perfect  knowledge, 
could  have  been  exceeded  in  its  widely  spread  clerical  demor^ 
zaticm  and  pastorad  unfSaithfillness  by  any  epoch.  Rome  itoelf  and 
the  pontifical  seat  may  not  have  been  disgtaced  to  an  equal  de- 
gree by  the  personal  atrocities  of  the  popes,  and  the  monstrous 
scandals  of  tneir  court  during  the  latter  period ;  and  it  may  be 
true  that  the  iron  hand  of  Hudebrand  had  not  exercised  its  aus- 
tere despotism  entirely  in  vain.  Great  names  diine  forth  amid 
the  corruption  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  idea  of  what  a 
church  should  be  had  been  revived  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
grew  not  without  fruit,  though  the  gathering  of  it  was  not  for 
their  own  generation.  In  the  mean  time  the  corruption  was  so 
profound,  so  all  but  universal,  as  to  render  well  nigh  hopeless  all 
attempt  at  immediate  reforma^on. 

Simony  in  its  grossest  form  had  spread  like  a  gangrene  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  church,  and  paralysed  its  every  healthy 
action.  Having  first  sprung  up  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  hier- 
archy, shnony  inevitably  propagated  itself  throughout  every  rank 
of  the  subordinate  clergy,  with  a  monstrous  and  unshrinking  a»- 
dtunty,  which,  while  it  recalte  to  our  minds  the  origin  of  the  odious 
term,  &r  outruns  the  sin  of  that  misguided  man  who  first  con- 
eeived  the  unworthy  thought  that  the  giftis  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  bought  for  money.  Bishops  purchased  their  se^,  cal- 
culating the  amount  which  it  might  answer  to  give  for  their  own 
consecration,  accordmg  to  their  estimate  of  the  returns  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  holy  (!)  orders-  Priests  viAm 
had  thus  purchased  the  privilege  of  sh^img  the  fiook  committed 
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to  their  charge,  re-imbursed  themselves  with  interest,  by  refusing 
to  perform  any  of  the  functions  of  their  ministry,  except  for  a 
price  paid.  The  regular  incomes  of  both  bishoprics  and  benefices 
were  anticipated,  mortgaged,  and  often  entirely  alienated.  At 
the  same  time  it  had  very  frequently  occurred,  especi^ly  through- 
out the  North  of  Italy,  that  tne  bishops  had  become  the  temporal 
princes  of  their  respective  cities.  Their  position,  however,  as 
such,  was  ever  precarious  and  difficult.  In  contention,  often  with 
the  nobiUty,  and  more  frequently  still  with  the  populace,  their 
temporal  dominion  was  maintained  only  by  a  series  of  never- 
endm^  intrigues,  and  secret  plottings,  which  ever  and  anon  broke 
forth  mto  open  violence  and  warfare. 

In  Brescia,  when  Arnold  returned  thither  from  France,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  things 
were  at  the  worst.  Arimanno  had  been  deposed  from  the 
bishopric  in  1116 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Villano,  who  had  been 
his  coadjutor  in  the  see.  He  was  in  his  turn  deposed  and  exiled 
in  1132,  and  succeeded  by  his  coadjutor  Manfred;  who,  we  are 
told,  instructed  by  the  cases  of  his  two  predecessors,  appointed 
no  coadjutor.  Manfred,  it  should  seem,  made  some  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  his  diocese  at  the  commencement  of  his  episcopacy ; 
but  his  dissolute  clergy,  with  whom  the  nobles  made  common 
cause,  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  the  city.  Innocent  II.,  however,  sent  a  legate  to  Brescia, 
by  whose  mediation  the  bishop  was  a^ain  admitted  into  the  city. 
And  it  appears,  that  henceforward  giving  up  all  attempt  at  re- 
formation, he  attached  himself  entirely  to  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
and  appUed  himself  whoUy  to  strengthen  his  position  as  temporal 
lord  of  Brescia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Arnold's  return  to  his  native 
town.  Fresh  from  the  instruction  and  conversation  of  Abelard, 
his  much  venerated  master  and  friend,  whose  testimony  against 
the  iU  lives  of  the  clergy  had  drawn  down  persecution  upon  him, — 
and  whose  doctrines  and  ideas,  all  more  or  less  tending  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind,  had  incurred  the  general  disapprobation  of 
the  church, — Arnold's  education  and  habits  of  mind  were  not  such 
as  to  prepare  him  for  quietly  acquiescing  in  the  episcopal  tyranny 
and  ecclesiastical  corruption  of  his  native  country.  He  instantly 
attached  himself  zealously  and  openly  to  the  popular  party  in 
Brescia,  and  commenced  an  opposition,  whose  only  weapon  was 
the  eloquence  of  his  earnest  oratory,  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  church  and  the  nobility. 

Arnold  was  doubtless  indebted  for  much  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual formation  to  Abelard ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  operation  of  one  such  mind  on  a  kindred  spirit.     But  though 
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the  points  of  similarity  in  their  characters  are  sufficient  to  mark 
interestingly  their  connection  as  pupil  and  master,  and  the  parity 
of  some  portions  of  their  destiny  serves  to  link  their  memories  yet 
closer  in  our  minds,  nature  had  ineffitceably  constituted  them  in- 
trinsically difierent  men.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  original  thinkers  among  our  modem  poets,  that — 

'*  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  ;*' 

— and  in  the  instance  of  these  two  leading  minds  of  a  feneration 
six  centuries  removed  from  our  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  world  has  awarded  by  far  the  greater  meed  of  celebrity  and 
admiration  to  the  lesser  light.  While  Abelard,  his  faults  and  his 
misfortunes.  Ins  labours  and  Ins  persecutions,  have  been  a  theme 
on  which  historians  and  moralists,  poets  and  romancers,  have 
loved  to  expatiate,  till  he  has  become  known — oftener  awrong 
than  ariffht — ^to  all  classes  of  readers ;  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  his 
weary  lue-battle  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  humanity,  his 
homeless  wanderings  and  tragical  deaths  have  been  known  to 
few  but  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  A  consideration  of 
the  entire  character  of  both  these  men  will  place  before  our  view 
contrasts  quite  as  striking  as  the  points  of  resemblance  arising 
from  their  having  thought  alike  on  some  great  subjects,  and  from 
their  having  had  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies. 

To  all  the  &ulty  portions  in  the  character  of  Abelard,  that  of 
Arnold  presents  the  most  striking  contrast.  He  has  left  no 
monuments  of  his  intellectual  powers  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  his  eloquence  prompted,  and  the  recorded  terrors  of  those 
against  whom  he  strove.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  that  he  it 
was,  whom  Abelard,  about  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Sens 
to  defend  lus  doctrines,  chose  from  among  all  his  disciples  to 
summon  to  his  aid.  Arnold  obeyed  the  call ;  and  before  the 
council,  pleaded  his  master  s  cause  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability 
as  to  draw  down  on  him  the  violent  enmity  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
says  of  him  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  he  defended  all  Abelard's 
positions  *'*'  with  him  and  more  than  he  himself.*"  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  his  proficiency  in  the  most  prized  learning  of 
that  day. 

But  Amold'^s  reputation  rests  on  quite  other  grounds.  His 
heut  was  full  of  matters  of,  at  all  events,  more  immediately  vital 
importance.  The  abstruse  propositions  which  he  had  defended 
as  Abelard's  advocate,  and  which  he  had  learnt  from  him,  were 
to  him  of  so  little  moment,  that  when  Abelard  retracted  them, 
he  made  no  difficulty  of  submitting  his  opinions  on  the  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  church.  And  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
abundantly  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  no  fear  of  the  temporal 
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eoDfleqaenceB  of  miintainiiig  them  irouid  have  deterred  him  frooi 
doing  80,  had  he  deemed  them  a  portmi  of  certain  and  vital 
truth.   The  one  great  labour  of  his  kfe  was  that  im  which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  him  engaged  at  Breeciain  II889 — tiie  cavee  of 
Christianity  and  of  mankmd  aganst  the  profligacy  and  tjngnij  of 
the  deg^ierate  chnrch.     Thu  caoae  no  intdfectual  sobtletiea 
could  obscure,  nor  doubts  or  uncertainties  perplex.   We  find  him 
accordingly,  throughout  his  career,  trea<ung  with  no  uncertain 
or  vacillating  step  the  path  that  was  to  contmct  him  to  martyr- 
dom.   And  never  does  any  thought, — ^not  of  his  own  ease,  safety 
or  worldly  advantage — ^these  of  course  are  totallv  out  of  the 
question,  but — of  his  own  reputation  or  fame— of  Aw  power,  his 
honour  and  glory  of  himself,  in  short,  the  faulty  principle  of  his 
master — appear  to  have  presented  itself  even  to  his  mind  for  an 
instant.     To  the  purity  of  his  life  St.  Bernard  himself  gives  tes- 
timony in  the  midst  of  his  violent  denunciations  against  his  doc^ 
trines, — "  Utinam  tarn  sanse  esset  doctrinaB,  quam  districtce  est 
vitse,"  says  he;    and  the   anger  of  St.  Bmiard  is  directed 
against  him,  only  as  having  been  the  supporter  of  Abelard's  ob- 
noxious doctrines,  not  on  account  of  his  own  career  in  Italy,  of 
which  St.  Bernard  seems  in  his  retreat  to  have  known  verv  httle. 
Manfred,  bishop  of  Brescia,  having  been  restored  to  his  epis- 
copal seat  by  the  pope's  legate,  threw  himself,  as  has  been  stated^ 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  re- 
formation among  his  clergy,  and  thus  formed  a  strong  parb^  in 
&vour  of  his  temporal  power  against  Arnold  and  the  people.  Two 
consuls,  Ribaldo  and  jPersico,  were  chosen  by  the  latter ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1 139,  Brescia  was  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  confusion.    To  the  nobles,  the  bishop  represented  that  the 
principality  attached  to  the  see  would  in  fact  become  the  heritage 
of  their  own  families ; — ^that  one  after  another  all  the  princi^ 
families  would  furnish,  or  might  hope  to  furnish,  a  prince  bishop 
to  the  throne ;  and  to  the  clergy  and  wealthy  monasteries  he 
pointed  out  the  change  that  must  inevitably  take  place  in  their 
mode  of  life,  if  Arnold  should  succeed  in  his  attempts,-^he 
danger  that  many  among  them  would  lose  their  benefices  on  pre- 
text of  simony  or  profligacy,  and  the  certainty  that  all  wotda  be 
required  to  send  away  their  concubines.   The  straggle  was  a  long 
and  bitter  one  ;  and  it  is  possiMe  that  Arnold  and  the  populat 
party  might  have  eventually  succeeded  in  aboli^ing  the  temporal 
power  of  the  bishop,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  great  Lateran 
Council  held  in  Rome  by  Innocent  II.  in  this  year,  to  which  afl 
the  bishops  and  abbots  were  called,  gave  Manfred  an  opportunity 
of  crushing  his  adversanr  by  obtaining  his  condemnation  from  the 
pope.     He  succeeded  m  returning  to  Brescia,  armed  with  an 
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oeder  that  aOenee  should  be  imposad  on  Arnold.  And  hore  Ub 
biflgnqihw^  Gnadngnini,  goes  into  a  long  dis^puntioii  to  show 
that  he  was  not  condenm^  fay  the  pope  aaibr^lseaJ!,  faataB«cAt»* 
WMtical  onlj«  It  is  a  ma^tor  of  little  moment.  The  p(»ie  eon* 
denned  him, — as  how  could  he  have  done  otherwise !  ^'Eome,'* 
says  St.  Bernard,  in  his  196th  letter  addressed  to  the  legate, 
Guido^ — ''  Borne  has  a  horror  of  this  dootrine  of  Arnold,  aiid  of 
Arnold  himsdf,  who  teadies  it.*'  '^  Naturally  enough,"  remarhs 
the  furiest  Guadagnini,  in  his  biogrraphy, — ^^^  naturally  enou^ 
Borne  had  a  horror  of  a  doctrine,  which  tended  to  ruin  the 
foundations  of  her  own  sovereignty,  which  reposes  on  the  ecmtraij 
doctrine^  teaching  that  the  pope  k  temporal  lord  of  the  who£e 
world."  Naturai^  enough,  Kome,  who  found  as  much  difficulty 
ia  ruling  her  Romans  as  Manfred  did  in  keeping  down  his  Bres^ 
eians,  had  a  horror  of  a  preacher,  who,  with  the  Scriptures  and 
the  canons  in  his  hands,  declared  to  the  people  that  no  temporal 
power  could  behMic  to  the  pastors  of  Christ's  flock.  Guadagnini 
pmntB  out,  also,  u\sA,  it  is  remarkable  enoii^h  that  St.  Bernard 
attributes  thb  horror  to  Bx)me  only,  and  not  to  the  Genesal 
Ckmndl  before  which  Arnold  was  accused;  in  which  case  he  would, 
in  accordanoe  with  his  usual  atyle^  hare  said,  ]K)t,  ^  B^Mua  exr 
homut,"  but ''  Orfois  exfaorruit." 

Manfredretumed  to  Brescia  with  the  pope'^e  mandate  imposing 
sSence  on  Arnold.  He  had  hcq^ed  to  faave  obtained  itoiai  the 
coun<»l  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic ;  but  having  fiiiled  in  this^ 
he  ordered  him  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  dhnrches  as  grievously 
8i»peoted  of  heresy  by  Borne ;  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of 
the  iM^'s  nanw  upon  the  peo[de,  and  so  pot«it  the  dread  of  the 
word  ^^  heresy  1"  that  they  fell  avi^  from  their  leader,  and  afaair 
doiied  their  own  canae ;  and  Arnold,  together  with  the  oonscds, 
Bibaldo  and  P^vioo,  were  hunted  fimn  the  town.  It  seems  that 
he  betook  himaelf  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he  dissenu^ 
nated  the  same  doetrines.  The  flawing  year,  1140  that  is,  he 
went  to  SeoB  at  the  summons  of  his  dd  master,  Abekurd ;  and 
there,  as  St.  Bernard  phrases  it,  aeted  as  8hield4)earer  to  the 
new  Gidiah.  Abehurd  was  condemned,  as  is  well  known,  hf  the 
eoumsil ;  and  the  fiercely  zealous  Bernard  forthwith  wrote  to  the 
pope,,  entreating  him  to  issue  his  orders  tax  the  separate  impri^ 
sonnent  of  bow  master  and  diacnple.  The  pope  followed  his 
adrioe,  and  directed  missives  to  that  effiact  to  the  arehbishope  of 
Rhrims  and  Sens.  The  f uhnen,  however,  remained  without  e%et ; 
and  St.  Bernard  laments,  in  his  195th  letter,  that  his  zeal  was 
not  seoonded,  and  that  no  one  was  found  in  France,  who  would 
do  the  good  deed  of  imprisoning  these  two  enemies  of  the  hofy 
ehnn^ 
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From  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Sens  to  the  year  1145,  we 
hear  nothmg  whatever  of  Arnold.  His  biographer  conjectnree 
that  he  may  have  p»sed  these  years  in  tranquillity,  under  the 
protection  of  his  fnend,  and  fellow-pupil  of  Abelard,  the  Cardinal 
Guide  da  Castello,  who  afterwards  became  pope  under  the  name 
of  Celestine  II.,  and  died  in  1144,  havmg  reigned  only  six 
months.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  II.,  who  was  killed  on 
the  ISth  of  February,  1145,  by  a  stone  thrown  by  some  hand 
among  the  crowd,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  with 
an  armed  band  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  Roman  people  had 
assembled  to  choose  the  patrician  or  president  of  the  senate. 
The  abbot  of  S.  Anastasio,  a  pupil  of  St.  Bernard's,  was  then 
elected  by  the  cardinals,  with  the  title  of  Eugenius  III*  A 
republican  party  had  long  existed  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the 
Lombard  cities,  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
their  feudal  superior,  but  would  by  no  means  consent  to  consider 
the  pope  their  temporal  prince,  and  still  less  to  submit  to  the 
absolute  power  to  which  the  see  of  Rome  laid  claim.  During  the 
piq>acy  of  Lucius  II.,  the  Romans  had  re-established  the  senate — 
had  elected  consuls — ^had  destroyed  many  castles  and  fortresses 
belonging  to  the  cardinals  and  others  of  the  pope^s  party — had 
driven  from  the  city  many  of  his  partisans — and  had  lastly,  on  the 
occasion  on  which  he  met  his  death,  elected  Giordano  Fierleoni 
patrician.  Eugenius  was  elected  privately  by  the  cardinals  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  people,  the  mferior  clergy,  or  the  emperor. 
And  the  senate  signified  to  him,  that  they  should  on  these 
grounds  consider  his  election  void,  unless  he  would  consent  to 
recognize  the  consuls,  the  patrician  and  the  senate,  and  to 
renounce  all  pretension  to  the  temporal  government  of  the  city. 
The  republican  party  were  at  this  juncture  clearly  the  more 
powerfm  in  Rome ;  and  Eugenius,  for  all  answer  to  their  proposi- 
tions, left  the  city  by  night  with  several  of  the  cardinals,  and 
retired  to  Monticello ;  whence  he  went  on  the  following  day  to 
Farfa,  and  was  there  consecrated  on  the  18th  of  February.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  various  strong  places  in  the  Pontifical 
State,  and  ^^began,^  says  Guadagnini,  ^^  a  war  against  his  spiritual 
children,  who  were  willing  to  receive  him  as  a  pastor,  but  not  as 
a  prince.'^  The  struggle  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate 
of  eight  years  and  four  months,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  time 
was  spent  by  him  in  Rome.  A  little  before  his  death  he  was 
enabled  to  return  thither  by  consenting  to  the  establishment  of 
the  senate.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1153,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Anastasius  IV.,  who  died  ^on  the  2d  of  December  in  the  same 
year. 

During  the  whole  of  these  two  pontificates,  Arnold  remained 
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in  Rome, — having  come  tliiiher,  invited  it  should  seem  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  republican  party,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Lucius  II.  These  nine  years  were  spent  by  him  in  sustaining 
the  people  in  their  struggle  for  political  freedom  by  his  eloquence, 
and  in  preaching  indefatigably  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  clerical  reform ;  and,  as  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  this,  the  separation  of  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  an  immense  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  party  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Eugenius  III.  had  already  found  himself  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  senate,  and  Arnold  hkd  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  was  making 
progress  towards  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  was  not^  however,  then 
to  be  so.  Events  which  he  could  not  foresee,  were  at  hand  to 
overturn  all  that  he  had  accomplished,  and  crush  Arnold  himsdf  in 
the  ruin.  How  much  less  did  he  foresee,  that  after  six  more 
centuries  of  the  misrule  and  tjrranny  he  abhorred,  had  made  the 
eternal  city  a  by-word  of  scorn  and  derision  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  his  name  would  still  strike  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  false  priests  whose  palsied  hands  still  clutch  the  sceptre 
they  have  not  the  strength  to  wield! 

Arnold  was  killed ;  and,  as  men  are  wont  to  say,  did  not  *^suc- 
ceed'*  in  what  he  had  undertaken.  Nay,  but  the  amount  of  his 
**  success"  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Pope  Adrian  killed  him,  and  burned 
his  body,  ana  cast  the  ashes  that  remained  of  it  into  the  Tiber ; 
ingeniously  thinking  thus  to  wipe  him  out,  and  be  quit  of  him  for 
ever — ^not  clearly  telievin^,  as  it  should  seem,  although  he  re- 
peated it  in  church  services,  that  ^Hhe  just  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance."  It  is,  however,  a  true  saying ;  and 
Arnold's  work,  that  he  did,  while  that  poor  burned  carcase  was 
lent  him  to  work  with,  is  yet  alive  and  operative,  and — as  far  it 
was  just — will  succeed. 

To  Pope  Anastasius  succeeded,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1153, 
the  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  calling  himself  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  If  having  learned  to  obey  be  the  best  preparation 
for  bearing  rule,  Adrian  should  have  been  competent  to  the 
task ;  for  he  had  been  reared  beneath  the  despotism  of  the 
cloister.  He  mounted  the  papal  throne  with  the  determination 
of  recovering  the  power  which  his  immediate  predecessors  had 
in  some  degree  lost;  and  his  first  step  towards  this  object 
was  the  excommunication  and  banishment  of  Arnold.  The 
sentence,  however,  remained  without  execution;  and  Arnold 
continued  in  Rome,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  under 
the  protection  of  the  patrician  and  the  senate,  till  an  un- 
fortunate event  enabled  the  pope  to  turn  the  current  of  the 
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Mpcdsr  feeHi^agiinst  Urn*  It  happened  that  tin  earfinal  of 
Santa  Pudenziana,  v/bo  nous  especially  hated  by  the  people  for 
hk  aeakms  aapport  of  the  tenqporal  dommkm  of  the  papal  aee, 
was  struek  in  the  street  by  one  of  the  people,  and  died  of  tlie 
blow.  Adrian  saw  at  once  the  purpose  to  whioh  ihis  might  be 
timied.  He  aocnsed  Amdd  of  instigating  the  deed,  and  pheed 
ibe  whole  dty  imder  interdict  imtu  Arnold  shetnld  be  driven 
forth  from  ihe  walls.     The  holy  city  had  ne?er  before  been  sirib- 

Sbed  to  tibis  dreaded  pwridiraent ;  and  the  near  approadi  of  die 
y  week  rendered  the  perole  still  more  anxious  for  the  removal 
of  the  intenyct,  wfaidi  would  have  deprived  the  city  of  all  the 
services  of  the  church  dining  tiiat  solemn  period.  Arnold  was 
driven  forth,  and  the  interdict  was  removed. 

One  of  the  cardinals,  watching  his  opportnmty,  and  sure  of 
rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  Adrian,  directed  some  of  his 
people  to  follow  the  exile,  as  he  left  ihe  ni^pwtefiil  eiiy,  and  arrest 
turn.  They  succeeded  in  dcnng  so.  But  one  of  the  counts  of 
tile  Qsmpagna,  who  were  for  the  most  part  warm  partisans  of  tiie 
repnUican  party,  snd  admirers  of  Arnold,  chanced  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  capture ;  and  b^re  his  captors  had  reached 
the  city  with  their  prize,  he  overtook  th«n,  and  rescued  him  from 
their  hands.  He  was  hastily  ccmducted  to  one  of  the  fortresses 
of  the  Canquigna ;  and  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  About  the  same  time  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  journeying  towards  Rome,  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  pope  the  holy  unction  and  the  inq)erial  crown.  The 
Roman  court  luul  some  tone  previously  arranged  with  Frederick 
the  conditions  of  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  Mvantage ;  and  the 
monardi  had,  in  his  passage  southwards  through  Italy,  wreaked 
a  foarfiil  vengeance  on  some  of  the  Lombard  cities  which  had 
attempted  to  establish  repoUican  institutions  within  their  waBe : 
so  that  the  embassy,  which  the  Roman  repuUican  party  sent  to 
meet  him  (m  his  approach  to  Rome,  were  received  by  him  roughly 
enough,  and  returned  from  him  with  menaces  and  insult  to  tnose 
who  sent  them.  The  p<^  and  cardinals,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  also  went  out  to  meet  him,  were,  after  some  roughnesses 
arising  fnHU  the  rival  pretensions  to  supremacy  on  the  parts  of 
^^  Peter^  and  *^  CsBsar^  had  been  superficially  enough  ^  over 
for  the  nonce,  honourably  received,  and  mutiud  ooncesmons  and 
stipulations  agreed  on.  Amoi^  the  conditicms  bargained  for  by 
Amrian,  was  one  ydnth  Frederick  had  not  the  slightest  objectiQn 
to  grant.  It  was,  that  he  with  his  strong  arm  should  get  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Arnold,  and  ddiver  him  over  to  the 
church.  Fred^ck  found  little  difficulty  in  compelHi^  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  unfortmate  refugee  to  give  lum  up.    He  was  fortii- 
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with  jdelivered  to  the  raefeet  of  tiie  dty,  uriio  oftosed  him  to  be 
hung  on  a  gibbet.  IliB  body  was  tiien  burned ;  jmd  his  adwB 
were  oset  into  the  Tiber  ....  *^  leet,^  adds  this  historian,  ^^tiie 
RoPMUiH,  among  whom  he  had  passed  the  he^  ten  years  of  Us 
life,  shocild  eoUeet  them,  aad  venerate  them  as  those  of  a  samt.^ 
Thk  to<^  plaoe  in  the  year  1155,  a  day  or  two  before  the  18th 
of  June,  on  which  day  Frederick  was  crowned;  Arnold  bein^  then, 
9oeordingto  the  computation  of  his  biogn^iher,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age. 

Sudi  are  the  historical  &^  from  wfakdi  Signer  Nicodini  has 
fiormed  his  tragedy.  It  wens  at  the  moment  of  the  election  of 
Adrian  by  the  cardinals.  We  have  endeavoured  to  rekto  the  cir- 
Qomstances  accuratdy,  succinctly,  and  without  ccnnment.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  easily  conceive  the  emotions  with  which  a 
patriotic  Italian  must  regard  the  stcory  of  this  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  Italian  liberty,  who,  amid  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
citizens  of  Imperial  Borne,  received  a  felon's  death  at  the  hands 
of  an  English  Pope  and  a  Oaman  Ei]^)aror. 

We  siuJl  now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of 
the  manner  in  whidi  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Italyls 
greatest  living  poet.  It  is  a  story  which,  under  any  ciromi- 
stances,  could  not  be  tdd  without  awaking  bitter  memories. 
But  in  the  present  conditbn  of  Italy,  it  needs,  alas !  no  canning 
back  the  mmd  to  other  days  and  other  interests,  for  every  Italian 
to  feel,  to  his  heart's  core,  each  burning  word  of  a  tale  ^i4iich 
qieaks  as  decently  of , present  degradation  and  cqppression,  as  of 
past  sorrows  and  humiliations. 

''-  Mutato  nomine,  de  to  iabula  narratur,'\  and  this  is  hH  to 
be  so  not  only  by  the  Italians,  but  by  theor  masters.  Rome, 
alas !  has  not  dianged.  She  still  ^^sbudders  at  the  doctrine,^ 
that  temporal  power  does  not  belong  to  her,  as  in  the  days  of  St. 
Bernard.  She  turns  pale  at  the  hated  vision  of  the  martyred 
Arnold,  whose  qpirit  has  returned  to  earth  after  six  centuries  of 
repose,  again  to  trumpet  her  misdoings  to  the  worid.  She  is 
styi  the  same ;  and  were  it  not  that  others  have  diai^ged  arenikd 
her,  the  cord,  the  gibbet,  and  the  faggot  would  a  second  time 
have  be^i  resorted  to,  to  still  the  voice  c^  the  accuser. 

Rome !  Rome !  miight  the  Italian  exclaim,  that  voice  may  not 
be  stilled.  Mother!  whose  denatured  womb  and  poisoned  breasts 
have  sendered  atheism,  and  nourished  infid^ty  and  doubt! 
Church  !  whose  adultery  with  powers,  pomps,  and  principaUties 
hath  defiled  thee  to  the  heart,  then  robed  thy  rottenness  wiili 
ftkities  and  hollow  semblances  ! — ^when  wilt  thou  cast  from  thee 
the  poisonousand  forbidden  fruit  of  earthly  power  ?  Oh !  when 
'wih  thou  lay  down  thy  blood-stained  purple,  aiMl  usurped  sceptse, 
and  &e  to  us  a  Motiier  and  a  Church ! 
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It  is  impoBedble,  on  reading  and  pondering  the  powerful  tra- 
gedy before  us,  to  forbid  such  reflections  and  aspirations  from  sug- 
gesting themselves  to  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  Rome  aM 
her  rulers  not  to  feel,  that  this  twelfth  centm^  history  is  a  nine- 
teenth century  satire.  And  yet  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 
observe  how  very  strictly  Signer  Niccolini  has  followed  the  actual 
march  of  the  historical  events,  and  how  entirely  his  personages 
occupy  themselves  with  the  affairs  which  were  really  before  them. 
We  have  no  philosophizing  speeches  on  the  genenJ  principles  of 
church  polity  and  governments, — no  ex  post  facto  prophecies  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers; — ^none,  in  short,  of  the  various 
modes  which  poets  have  adopted,  when  they  have  wished  to  point 
the  moral  of  a  by-ffone  tale  to  contemporary  events.  He  has 
told  his  story  powermlly,  yet  accurately  and  simply ;  and  has  left 
the  application  of  it, — an  application,  alas  !  but  too  unmistakeable, 
— to  nis  readers.  Rome  has  accepted  the  application  of  it  to  her 
present  self.  In  her  angry  terror  she  acknowledges  that  she  is 
that  same  Rome,  unclumged  and  unrepentant,  who  did  these 
deeds  six  centuries  since ;  she  confesses  her  complicity  with  ihem 
in  spirit, — she  owns  that  the  voice  of  history  is  that  of  pres^it 
accusation  against  her. 

We  have  one  other  observation  to  make  before  turning  to  the 
tragedy  itself,  on  the  spirit  in  which  Signer  Niccolini  has 
written.  We  have  above  spoken  of  Rome  as  the  mother  of  infi- 
delities and  atheism.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  history  of  that 
church  at  various  periods,  if  read  aright,  would  justify  the  re- 
proach. But  the  most  palpable  and  most  painful  justification  of 
it  may  be  found  in  the  social  condition  of  Italy  at  the  present 
day.  Disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  is,  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  all  but  universal,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
church';  and  the  conta^ous  malady  is  spreading  downwards 
more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  those  have  any  idea  of,  who 
have  not  observed  and  talked  with  the  people  themselves.  And 
few,  alas !  in  comparison,  are  the  minds  who  have  been  able,  in 
casting  away  the  chaff,  to  retain  the  com ; — few  have,  when 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  degrading  shackles  of  papal 
error,  resisted  the  human  temptation  to  throw  off  also  the  bonds 
of  legitimate  restraint ; — ^few  have  been  able  to  discover  for 
themselves,  and  extract  a  Christianity  from  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  falsehoods  and  vanities  which  have  overwhelmed  it.  Of 
these  few,— of  this  small,  but,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  influential 
band,  who  are  the  salt  with  which  unfortunate  Italy  must  be 
savoured,  if  ever  she  is  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
Eurc^  as  a  civilized  and  Christian  people,— of  the  number  of 
these  true  and  enlightened  patriots,  Simor  Niccolini  is  evidently 
one.    With  his  energetic  detestation  of  papal  despotism,  no  hoe- 
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tflity  to  relirion,  as  unfortunately  in  so  many  instances,  is  to  be 
found  mixed.  The  nature  of  Signor  Niccolini's  theological  opi- 
DionSy  or  indeed  how  far  he  may  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  in  spiritual  matters,  the  work  before  us  does 
not  evidence.  But  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  its  author,  of  his 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  his  true  and  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  faithful  Christian  priest,  there  i$  evi- 
dence. And  the  religious  tone  of  his  adversaries  towards  liberty 
must  be  felt  by  his  aspurations  to  impart  a  tenfold  force  to  hiis 
cry  against  priestly  usurpations. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  make  our  readers  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  indicated  the  spirit  in  whidi  it 
has  been  treated,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  poem. 

In  a  preface  of  a  few  lines,  the  author  remarks  that,  ^^  No 
work  can  correspond  with  the  requurements  of  art,  when  a  form  is 

S'ven  to  the  subject  matter  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  receive." 
e  adds,  that  ^^  he  has  thought  fit  nevertheless  to  treat  as  he  has 
done  the  argument  of  his  tn^edy;"  but  he  ffives  us  not  the 
aiij^test  hint,  by  which  to  conjecture  why  he  should  have  deter- 
mined to  give  a  dramatic  form  to  materials  which  he  judged  un- 
suitable to  such  a  mode  of  treatment.  And  we  confess  that  we 
are  equally  unable  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
formed  such  a  judgment  of  the  story  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  To 
OS  it  appears,  on  tne  contrary,  eminently  dramatic ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  few  great  historic^  events  could  be  gra- 
phically, forcibly,  and  in  their  entirety,  presented  in  a  dramatic 
lonn,  with  so  little  departure  from  the  actual  march  of  events,  as 
the  author  has  permitted  himself  in  the  work  before  us.  Is  it 
that  our  impression  on  this  point  arises  from  the  skill  with  which 
Signer  Niccolini  has  triumphed  over  difficulties  so  completely 
as  to  have  concealed  them !  It  may  be  so.  It  may  be  also,  that 
the  Italian  artist's  notions  of  the  requirements  of  dramatic  art,' 
in  the  matter  of  unities,  &c.,  may  be  more  classically  strict  and 
formal  than  those  by  which  we  Islanders,  with  our  three  centuries 
of  dramatic  romanticism,  are  accustomed  to  judge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  are  well  contented  to  admire  Signer  Niccolini's  work  in 
the  form  which,  for  whatever  reason,  he  has  chosen  to  give  it.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  written  with 
the  remotest  idea  of  stage  representation.  Its  length,  if  nothing 
else,  would  preclude  that.  But  the  nature  of  the  subject,  though, 
as  we  think,  highly  dramatic,  is  certainly  not— at  least,  when  han- 
dled with  the  severity  of  historical  truth  which  characterizes  this 
poem — adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  The  high  import, 
Ae  solemnity  of  the  reflections  suggested  by  most  of  the  finest 
passages,  the  absence  of  all  excitement  adcfressed  to  those  more 
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popular  passions  which  attract  unitBrsal  sympathy,  are  reasons 
abundantly  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  author  from  contem- 
plating for  an  instant  the  appearance  of  this  effort  of  his  muse  on 
the  arena  of  his  former  triumphs.*  One  female  only  appears 
among  the  dramatis  personcB^  and  she  fills  but  a  secondary  place 
in  the  drama. 

The  principal  characters  are  Arnold, — Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth, 
— the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, — Giordano  Pierieoni,  the 
newly  elected  Patrician  of  Rome, — Leone  Fran^pani,  a  noWe 
Roman  of  the  Pope's  party, — and  Otfio,  Bishc^  of  Frifidng.  Be« 
sides  these,  the  Cardinals  and  other  prints,  the  Roman  populace^ 
the  Senators,  Roman  soldiers,  and  those  of  Frederick's  army,  Sec, 
appear  on  the  scene  and  assist  in  carrying  on  the  action.  The 
scene  is  entirely  within  Rome,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. And  the  action  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  three  days ; 
though,  of  course,  ihe  facts  which  are  represented  did  not  in 
reality  follow  each  other  ^uite  so  rapidly. 

The  First  Act  passes  m  an  open  space  near  the  Capitol.  A 
number  of  the  populace  are  assembled.  Giordano  the  patrician, 
and  Leone  Fra^igipani,  a  supporter  of  the  papal  party,  in  turn 
address  them,^ — the  first  exciting  them  to  resist  the  dominion  of 
the  new  pope,  Adrian  IV.,  who  is  at  tliat  mom^it  being 
elected  by  the  cardinals  in  conclave ;  and  the  latter  endeavouring 
to  prevent  them  from  listening  to  him.  The  tragedy  opens  wim 
a  speech  by  Giordano,  whose  first  words  remind  us  of  the  well- 
known  veree — **  Awake  !  arise !  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! "  The 
following  lines  are  powerful  and  striking  :-^ 

<<  Destatevi  •  •  •  sorgete  •  •  •  il  nostra  sangue 
Si  traffica  nel  tempio  ;  e  sod  raccolti, 
TeDebrosa  congrega,  i  cardinali 
,  A  vestir  del  gran  manto  un  altro  lupo 

Che  pastore  si  chiami." 

**  Awake — arise— onr  very  blood 
Is  bought  within  yon  temple ;  gathered  there, 
Dark  band,  the  cardinals  assembled  Bieet, 
To  clothe  with  the  great  mantle  one  wolf  more, 
Whom  they  name  shepherd/' 

He  goes  on  to  remind  them  that  they,  the  people,  had  fonuCTiy 
exereised  the  right  of  partaking  in  the  election  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  until  "  the  fieree  Innocent  robbed  them  of  their  rights, 


'"  "*"  Signor  Nicoolini  is  the  antkor  of  leveral  wiooMtfal  twgediei.  Hk  **¥o9' 
carini/'  at  its  first  appearance,  was  played  thirteen  nights  in  ■occesskm,— a  namber 
almost  unprecedented  on  the  Florentine  stage.  The  author  was  caUed  and  recalled 
on  the  stage  by  the  tmiknoe  fifteen  times. 
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and  e^Hopleted  the  work  of  the  audacious  HildebraD4*^'  Of  the 
latter  haughty  despot  he  speaks  with  too  much  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  nervous  lines.  They  do  not,  however,  contain  the  whde 
truth  cS  Gregory  VII. ;  for  he  did  much,  and  ^ideavoured  to  do 
more,  for  the  true  interests  of  the  church.  Yet  there  is  not  an 
aBserticm  in  the  lines  the  poet  has  put  into  Giordano's  mouth,  that 
hjatory  doe^  not  accurately  warrant : — 

**  Cesare  cdla  stola,  ei  far  volea 
Del  mondo  un  tempio  onde  Tamor  fugtsse ; 
Uno  il  pcDsiero,  uno  il  volere,  ed  uno 
Tiranno  a  un  tempo,  e  Sacerdote,  e  Dio. 
Mirate  1'  opra  sua  I  Roma  deserta 
Dal  Laterano  al  Colosseo :  guidava 
II  Normando  furore,  e  il  Saracino  ; 
Fremea  la  sua  preghiera,  e  maledisse 
Colui  clie  non  insanguina  la  spada  : 
Imprecando  morl :  cosi  perdonano 
I  vicarj  di  Cristo  ai  lor  nemici.'' 

*^  A  priestly  Ccesar,  one  who  darkly  aimed 
To  build  a  temple  whence  he  banished  love ; 
One  thought,  one  will,  one  tyrant  power  to  rear 
O'er  bis  fell  period  both  Priest  ana  God. 
Gase  on  his  deeds — Rome  a  desert  waste 
From  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum, 
Hither  the  Norman  and  the  Moor  he  called ; 
His  prayer  a  phrenzy,  and  his  curse  sunk  deep 
On  him  who  buried  not  the  sword  in  blood. 
Cursing  he  died :  and  in  this  gentle  guise 
Thus  do  Christ's  Vicars  pardon  enemies." 

In  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  Signer  Niccolini  abundantly 
justifies  his  reprdiension  of  Hildebrand  by  citations  from  ccm- 
temporary  history.  Far,  however,  from  being  insensible  to  the 
merits  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  that  remarkable  man, 
lie  condudes  his  note  by  saying : — 

*'  It  has  not  been  my  intention  in  this  note  to  detract  from  the  vir- 
tues which  have  obtained  for  Gregory  VII.  the  honours  of  the  Altar ; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  admire  all  the  actions  of  the  saints.  Pope 
Hildebrand  has  had  in  the  Protestant  German,  Voigt,  a  panegyntt 
rather  than  a  biographer.  This  is  not  the  place  to  demonstrate  how 
liie  Germans  not  unfrequently  become  partial  by  aiming  at  impacdality, 
a»d  corrupt  the  truth  by  misviewing  fieicts  through  a  love  of  system. 
Tliey  are  now  the  new  masters  of  Italy ;  and  she,  as  if  the  evils  which 
4ilie  M  compelled  to  support  were  not  enough,  joins  to  them  a  voluntary 
aewltode  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  less  true  for  all  this,  that  Hildebrand 
tba  hero  pf  the  mi441e  ag^.    And  >t  w^9  because  he  was  so,  that 
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a  man  not  less,  nor  less  ambitious  than  himself,  said,  '  Were  I  not 
Napoleon,  I  would  wish  to  be  Gregory  VII.'  And  it  would  be  iniostice 
to  believe  with  Daunou,  that  the  most  memorable  aud  most  lasting 
effect  of  Gregory's  pontificate  to  the  people  of  Rome,  consists  in  the 
solitude  and  malaria  which  reign  in  the  Leonine  city.*' 

Giordano's  speech  then  alludes  to  the  wealth  and  insolence  of 
the  many  ^'  barbarous,^'  that  is,  ultra-montane,  cardinals ;  and 
asks  the  multitude,  if  Latin  blood  can  endure  a  slavery  so  vile. 
He  concludes  by  demanding  of  them  ? — 


"  Ognor  costoro 

Sopra  il  vasto  cadavere  di  Roma, 
Come  r  iena,  a  divorar  staranno 
Dei  barbari  gli  avanzi !" 

"  Each  of  these 


0*er  Rome*s  vast  corse  which  barbarous  hosts  had  spared, 
Dke  fell  hyena  prowls." 

Frangipani  replies  by  reproaching  Giordano  with  his  Jewish 
origin, — his  great  grandfather  having,  in  fact,  been  a  converted 
Jew.  This  Giordano  was  the  brouier  of  Anacletus,  the  anti- 
pope,  elected  by  the  people  in  opposition  to  Innocent  II.,  who,  it 
should  seem,  was  chosen  by  the  cardinals  before  his  predecessor 
Honorius  was  buried, — on  which  grounds  the  election  was 
maintained  by  the  opposite  party  to  be  void  according  to  the 
canons.  This  and  other  causes  of  hatred  existed  between  the 
families  of  Pierleoni  and  Frangipani ;  and  much  recrimination 
ensues  between  them.  Giordano,  however,  finally  succeeds  in 
carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the  people.  He  reminds  them 
of  the  exhortations  which  they  had  so  often  heard  from  Arnold 
on  that  spot.  The  people  complain  that  Arnold  has  deserted 
them,  and  ask  if  he  has  returned  among  them.  ''  Follow  me  to 
the  Capitol,"  says  Giordano,  "  and  you  shall  see." 

On  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  Giordano  presents  Arnold  to  the 
people,  who  receive  him  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He 
addresses  them  at  great  length  in  verses  full  of  energy  and 
dignity,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  exclamations,  questions, 
and  outbreaks  of  violence  from  the  crowd.  The  eloquence, 
which  the  poet  has  put  into  his  mouth,  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  what  has  reached  us  of  the  nature  of  his  predications.  He 
boldly  and  openly  urges  them  to  resist  by  force  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  He  mingles  appeals  to  the  moral  laws  of  the 
Gospel,  as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  hierarchy,  with  ex- 
citii^  comparisons  between  the  ancient  ^ories  of  Rome,  and  the 
humuiation  of  her  condition  at  the  time  at  which  he  is  speaking. 
He  excites  them  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  and  they  pro- 
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pose  to  confer  on  him  the  old  title  of  "  tribune  of  the  people," 
with  which  so  many  reminiscences  of  republican  liberty  and  glory 
are  associated.  Arnold  replies  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ob- 
noxious passages  in  the  work : — 

'*  lo,  Romani, 
Pria  che  tra  voi  tornassi,  in  santa  lega 
Unir  tentava  le  citt^  Lombarde. 
Oh  ferreo  petto  e  mille  voci  avessi, 
Non  per  accesi  detti  arida  e  stanca 
La  lingua  che  grid6 ;  siate  fratelli 
Quanti  fra  1*  Alpi  e  Lilibeo  spirate 
II  dolce  aer  d'  Italia  ;  e  un  popol  solo 
La  libertii  vi  faccia.     O  Campidoglio, 
Deir  eco  tuo  degne  parole  ascolta  ; 
Ripetile  a  ogni  coUe,  aure,  che  il  petto 
Respirava  di  Bruto,  ad  ogni  orecchio 
Portatele  fra  noi.     Se  Italia  sorge^ 
Qual  fosse  un  uoroo,  con  voler  concorde, 
Spade  non  chiegga  a  debellar  Tedeschi 
Da  quella  terra  ove  calpesta  i  fiori 
II  ferreo  pi^  dei  suoi  corsier  superbi ; 
Raccolga  un  sasso,  in  lor  lo  vibri,  e  basta. 
A  questo  ver,  che  non  si  grida  assai, 
S'  apra  ogni  cor,  e  ch'  io  non  parli  indarno. 
N^  crediate  per6  ch*  esser  qui  voglia 
O  console,  o  tribun.     Porpora  ed  ore 
Copran  colui,  che  a  Constantin  succede 
In  queste  pompe,  e  non  a  Pietro.     O  Roma, 
Qualunque  il  merti  agli  alti  ufHcj  eleggi 
Fra  1'  Italica  gente ;  e  si  ristori 
Ck>n  senno,  figlio  degli  esempj  anticbi, 
La  republica  tua,  dei  miei  consigli 
Non  8ar6  parco  ad  ordinar  lo  state. 
Se  questo  avvenga,  edificarmi  io  voglio 
In  quel  deserto,  ove  insegnava  il  vero 
Queir  Abelardo,  che  mi  fu  maestro, 
Tugurio  vil,  che  sia  di  terra  e  canne  : 
La  veglierb  nella  preghiera,  e  al  Cielo 
Alzer6  voce  che  del  Cielo  k  degna, 
N^  mai  sorge  dal  cor  dei  sacerdoti* 
Libera  sia  Roma,  V  Italia,  il  mondo ; 
£  poi  la  morte  a  Dio  mi  ricouduca.*' 

'*  Romans,  I, 
Ere  my  return  attempted  to  unite 
The  Lombard  cities  in  a  holy  league. 
Oh,  had  I  an  iron  breast  and  thousand  tongues, 
And  not  one  feeble  mouth  to  utter  sounds, 
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My  language  wouW  be,  *  Ye  are  brethren  all/ 

As  many  as  inhale  Italia's  breezes, 

From  Lilybeeum  to  the  snowy  Alps, 

Are  Liberty's  high  constitated  race. 

Capitol,  list  to  sounds  worthy  thine  echoes ; 

Repeat  to  every  hill,  ye  gales,  the  strain 

That  roused  the  heart  of  Brutus,  to  each  ear 

Convey  them  from  us.     If  Italia  rise 

As  though  a  single  man  with  firm  resolve, 

She  asks  no  sword  to  tame  her  Suabiau  ioe^ 

Even  from  that  Earth  pressed  by  the  step. 

The  iron  step  of  his  proud  courser,  seize 

A  stone,  and  hurl  it  firmly,  'twill  suffice. 

This  priceless  truth  proclaim,  ope  wide  your  hearts. 

That  I  consume  not  on  you  idle  breath. 

Consul,  Tribune,  I  seek  not  at  your  hands, 

Purple  and  gold  his  form  alone  bedeck. 

Who  not  to  Peter,  but  to  Constantino 

Vaunts  him  successor  in  this  pompous  pride. 

Rome,  choose  for  his  merits  him  amid  thy  sons. 

Amid  Italians  fitted  to  restore 

Your  old  republic — think  not  I'll  spare 

To  order  well  thy  state  with  my  best  heed. 

If  this  be  wrought,  assuredly  then  I 

Seek  to  immure  myself  in  that  lone  spot 

Where  Abelard,  my  roaster,  taught  the  truth. 

In  that  lone  hut,  composed  of  earth  and  straw, 

There  will  I  watch,  and  pour  a  prayer  to  Heaven, 

Such  as  ne*er  rose  from  heart  or  cowled  priest. 

May  Rome  be  free,  and  Italy  and  earth, 

And  then  may  death  conduct  me  to  my  God." 

These  are  very  fine  lines ;  and  they  are  with  perfect  historical 
correctness  put  into  the  mouth  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  exhortations ;  but 
can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  they  speak  trumpet- 
tongued,  and  are  meant  to  do  so,  to  the  Italians  of  the  present 
day,  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other  ?  Is  there  not 
here  enough  to  arouse  the  displeasure  and  the  vigilance  of  both 
Austria  and  Rome !  Among  the  various  reflections  to  which  the 
above  passage  ^ves  rise,  there  is  none  more  striking  than  the 
parallelism,  which  is  suggested  between  the  {Nresent  state  of  Italy 
and  its  condition  six  hundred  years  ago.  Only,  instead  of  en- 
couraging by  their  constant  quarrels  and  rivalries  transient  out- 
breaks of  republicanism  as  m  the  middle  ages,  ^'  Ceesar^  and 
'^  Peter"  now  understand  their  common  interest  too  well  to 
quarrel ;  and  Italy  lies  bound  ^nd  and  foot.     Tbe  government 
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of  Auatra  in  Losnbardy  is  admitted  on  all  haii<k  to  be  as  good  as 
under  the  Gircumstances  is  possible.  But  it  is  the  government 
of  a  stranger,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  favourable.  The 
govemmioit  of  the  pope,  which  Austria  is  determined  to  sup- 
port,  and  whidi  wouhl  not  stand  a  month  without  her  support, 
is  probably  the  worst  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  not  only  that 
intellect  is  crudied  and  prohibited, — ^that  civilization  and  humanity 
die  oat  from  amon^  the  unfortunate  population,— that  morality 
and  religion  are  perching ; — ^but  even  animal  life  withers  and  dis^ 
i^pears  beneath  the  poisonous  influ^ice ;  and  the  means  of  si^ 
taming  it  are  rapidly  perishing :  culture  deserts  the  fields,  and 
malaria  exteiuls  her  desolating  reign,  ijf  any  condition  of  govern* 
ment  can  justify  its  subjects  in  having  recourse  to  actual  resist** 
anee  by  physical  force,  it  must  be  such  as  that  which  is  now 
rapidly  reducing  the  Bonum  States  to  a  desert.  And  is  it  not 
curious  to  observe  Gregory  XVI.  calling  on  the  ^^  CsBsar"  of  the 
present  day  for  troops  to  keep  down  his  rebellious  subjects,  pre- 
cisely as  did  Adrian  call  on  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  twelfth 
oentuiy  I  Can  we  wonder  at  the  impatience  of  the  Italians  be- 
neath such  a  rule,  sustained  for  a  thousand  years  by  a  foreign 
power  i  There  is  no  part  of  the  exciting  speech  we  have  quotedi 
which  will  be  more  distasteful  to  the  rulers  of  Italy,  than  the 
eUxment  call  to  union,  which  cries  to  her  sons  from  the  Alps  to 
ihelilybsean  pcont,  to  be  brothers— to  be  Italians — to  be  a  united 
people.  To  fNich  an  extent  is  the  possibility  of  union  among  the 
Italians  of  the  different  states  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  govern- 
ments, that,  when  at  one  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  Italian 
men  of  science  it  was  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
jHracticabihty  of  devising  a  consistent  system  of  weights,  mea- 
sures, and  coinage,  which  might  be  adopted  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  it  was  intimated  that  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
with  such  a  view,  would  meet  witn  the  disi^probation  of  the 
authorities.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  but  too  evident  that  the 
Italian  governments  need  trouble  themselves  with  no  anxieties 
on  tins  point.  The  old  jealousies,  which  date  from  the  days  of 
the  mediaeval  republics,  when  every  citizen's  patriotism  displayed 
itself  chiefly  in  his  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  are  not  yet  extinct ;  and  if  Italy  were  left  completely  to 
herself,  with  perfect  freedom  to  constitute  herself  one  state  accord- 
ing to  whatever  plan  she  might  choose,  her  inhabitants  would 
find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  agree  on  the  preliminary  step  of 
selecting  a  cf^itid.  We,  who  see  the  Italians  here  in  a  strange 
land,  are  apt  to  imagme  that  the  case  is  otiierwise.  But  there 
are  other  causes  besides  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  a  foreign 
country  far  from  home— of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect 
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— which  naturally  incline  the  Italians  abroad  to  listen  to  the 
"  Siate  fratelli'*  of  Signer  Niccolini,  more  than  will  their  coun- 
trymen at  home.  The  greater  part  of  those,  who  live  among  us, 
have  left  their  respective  countries  in  consequence  of  their  poli- 
tical opinions.  They  have  become  brothers  m  misfortune,  and  a 
similarity  of  opinion  and  of  lot  necessarily  bind  them  together. 

Scarcely  has  Arnold  finished  the  above  speech,  ere  a  number 
of  cardinals  with  Leone  Frangipani  come  upon  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  announce  to  the  people  the  election  of  Adrian.  The 
mob  are  discontented  ;  and  the  cardinals  having  in  viun  exhorted 
them  to  return  every  man  to  his  home,  and  the  sword  of  state 
borne  by  the  prefect  of  Rome  having  been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  Leone,  and  broken  by  the  populace,  the  cardinals  depart, 
leaving  Annibal,  a  noble  of  their  party,  to  point  out  to  the  crowd 
the  d^gers  they  are  incurring  from  putting  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  emperor,  who  is  shortly  expected  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Arnold  again  exhorts  them  to  defend  the  city  against 
the  imperial  forces.  Annibal  relates  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the 
Lombard  cities  in  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  The  people  are 
discouraged,  and  seem  little  inclined  to  dare  a  struggle  with  the 
emperor.  Arnold  in  two  or  three  fine  speeches  taunts  them  with 
their  cowardice,  their  empty  boastings  on  former  occasions,  and 
their  present  slavery,  till,  excited  to  a  pitch  of  fur}%  they  cry  "  To 
arms  I "  He  then  calls  forward  two  thousand  Swiss  troops,  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  follow  him  to  Rome  from  Switzerland,  to 
help  the  Romans  in  recovering  their  liberty.  And  the  Act  closes 
with  a  chorus  of  Swiss  soldiers  and  Roman  populace.  For  this 
fact  of  Arnold's  having  led  two  thousand  Swiss  from  Zurich  to 
Rome^  which  seems  somewhat  improbable  and  hard  to  understand 
the  author  quotes  Miiller's  "  History  of  Switzerland,"  who  in 
his  turn  refers  to  a  certain  "Cronica  di  Corbia,"  as  his  authority. 
A  consideration  of  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  unsettled  period,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  Switzerland,  will  perhaps  show  such  a  circum- 
stance to  be  less  impossible  than  it  at  first  sight  appears.  It 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  evident  from  other  authorities,  that 
Arnold  and  his  doctrines  had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  in 
Switzerland,  and  especially  at  Zurich,  a  city  which  early  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  hostility  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy. 

The  choruses,  which,  in  accordance  with  tne  classical  models, 
and  Italian  dramatic  custom,  are  interspersed  throughout  Signor 
Niccolini's  work,  contain  some  very  spirited  snatches  of  lyrical 
poetry.  Nevertheless,  we  confess,  that  to  our  feeling  they  mar 
and  interrupt  unpleasantly  the  dignified  march  of  the  poem  ;  and 
we  hitd  rather  have  been  without  them.  The  musical  and 
operatic  associations  which  they  recall,  are  of  too  light  and 
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frivolous  a  nature  to  accord  with  the  high  tenor  of  the  subject. 
And  the  severity  of  historical  accuracy  and  truthfidness,  with 
which  the  argument  has  been  treated,  to  our  feelings,  dispose 
the  reader  still  less  to  render  himself  up  willingly  to  the  scenic 
fiction,  which  supposes  those  engaged  in  the  serious  af&irs  of 
life  to  break  forth  into  sudden  song.  The  transition  from  reality 
to  fiction  is  too  sudden  not  to  be  shocking.  Our  sympathies  are 
br  too  earnestly  and  genuinely  engaged  in  the  progress  of  a 
nation^s  and  a  martyr's  death-struggle,  and  in  the  thriUing  words 
which,  though  clothed  with  the  forms  of  poetry,  trere,  or  at  least 
might  have  been,  spoken  by  the  actors  m  that  real  drama,  to 
tolerate  the  sudden  passage  to  that  which  never  was  or  could 
have  been,  except  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  Signer  Niccolini 
ought  to  consider  our  impatience  of  this  intrusion  of  scenic  fiction 
amid  the  stem  and  stirring  realities  with  which  his  poem  is  busy, 
as  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vital  energy  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  that  slumbering  and  forgotten,  but 
not  deady  past  which  he  has  resuscitated. 

The  Second  Act  opens  with  a  dialogue  in  the  Vatican  between 
Adrian  and  the  Cardinal  Guide.  This  may  be  supposed  to  take 
place  at  a  later  hour  of  the  same  day.  Adrian  feels  the  difficulty 
of  his  position,  between  the  popular  party  on  the  one  side  and  the 
emperor  on  the  other.  The  latter  has  promised  to  quell  the  fac- 
tion of  the  republicans,  and  to  put  Arnold  himself  m  the  power 
of  the  pope.  But  Adrian  well  knows  that  the  papacy,  in  its  high 
pretensions  to  imiversal  dominion,  can  never  hope  for  the  cordial 
and  safe  support  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  ^^  Alas!*'  exclaims  the 
pontiff,  soliloquizing  rather  than  addressing  himself  to  Guide, — 


Oim^  sul  trono 


Sta  V  eresia  d'  Arnaldo  !  e  se  non  fosse 
Che  amor  gli  ferve  d'  una  fola  antica 
Neir  indomito  petto,  esser  potrebbe 
Di  Cesare  V  amico  :  ei  1'  empio  capo 
Promise  a  noi  per  vendicar  1'  Iropero, 
Ma  non  la  Chiesa." 

"  Ah  me !  upon  the  throne 
The  heresy  of  Arnold  stands  erect ; 
And  were  it  not  that  in  that  tameless  breast 
The  love  of  olden  tales  too  fiercely  kindles, 
Arnold  were  Csesar*s  friend.    The  Emperor 
Has  promised  us  that  sacrilegious  head. 
But  to  avenge  the  Empire,  not  the  Church.*' 

And  well  might  Adrian  misdoubt  the  motives  of  his  Imperial 
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aUV)  and  deem  that,  but  for  Arnold's  parsait  of  Italian  liberty  as 
well  as  church  refonn,  he  and  the  emperor  might  hare  joined  in 
the  work  of  destroying  that  edifice  of  tempond  power,  which  the 
snccessors  of  St.  Peter  had  so  long  and  perseveringly  been  build- 
ing. For,  in  an  extant  letter  of  Frederick's  to  the  bishop  of 
Tr^yee,  we  find  him  speaking  of  Rome  in  terms  vftixh  Arnold 
himself  midit  have  used.  ^^  Nowhere, '^  says  he,  ^'  is  the  divine 
worship  cdebrated  with  so  much  scuidal  as  at  Rome:  the 
house  of  Peter  is  become  a  den  of  thieves,  and  the  pc^  a  new 
Simon  Magus,  who  sells  everythinff  for  gold." 

These  concuderations  cause  Adrian  to  turn  his  mind  for  a 
|>assing  moment — alas !  toojpassing  ! — to  the  possibility  of  throw- 
mg  himself  on  the  popular  party,  and  reconcilii^  Arnold  and  the 
churdi.    He  says — 

"  Per6  non  deggio  essere  in  tutto  avverso 
Alia  ragion  del  popolo :  t'  ^  note 
Ci6  che  spero  Bernardo :  oh  a'  io  potessi 
Tornare  Arnaldo  al  nostro  grembo,  e  fame 
Un  Lione  di  Dio  !•' 

'*  Yet  should  I  not  in  all  oppose  myself 
As  hostile  to  the  people  :  thou  knowest  well 
What  Bernard  hoped.     Would  that  I  could  enfold 
Unto  my  breast  this  Arnold, — make  of  him 
A  Lion  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  one  of  those  critical  moments^  when  the  destinies  of  the 
world  for  centuries  to  come  appear,  as  £ar  as  our  imperfect  vision 
can  trace  the  links  of  causes  and  effects,  to  hang  upon  the 
wavering  balance-beam  of  an  individual  will.  Who  snail  say 
what  might  have  been  the  course  of  European  history,  had 
Adrian  determined  on  frankly  throwing  himself  on  the  people, 
and  submitting  to  the  church  reform,  which  must  have  foUowed 
from  such  a  step, — had  he  deeided  on  endeavouring  to  create  an 
Italian  nationauty,  and  forsaking  all  hope  of  ultra-montane  sup- 
port \  But  it  was  not  to  be  so ! .  The  black  poison-drop  was  at 
nis  heart,  and  he  could  not  shake  it  from  him.  The  lust  of 
power  and  pomp, — ^the  priestly  pride  of  caste,  which  deludes  the 
heart  it  inhabits,  by  assuming  the  veil  of  personal  humility, — 
were  too  strong  within  him ;  and  he  continues,  still  speaking 
of  Arnold : — 

<'  Dalla  sua  fronte 
Disgombrerei  dell*  anat^a  il  caroo, 
Se  in  Milano  cottui  gridar  sapesse ; 
'  Libero  k  Tuom  quando  ubbidisce  a  Dio, 
i  Che  pcarla  nel  pontefice.* " 
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I  might  pause, 


And  raise  the  fell  anathema  from  him, 
Had  he  the  wit  to  cry  aloud  in  Milan, 
^  The  man  is  free  who  yields  to  Gk)d  his  will, 
Who  in  his  pontiff  speaks/  ** 

The  Cardinal  Guide  is  alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  reooncilia^ 
lion  with  Arnold,  and  remonstrates.  Arnold,  he  ur^es,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  flock  of  Christ.  Adrian  replies,  ^*  tnat  it  is  Jbis 
duty  to  seek  the  stray  sheep  even  in  the  abyss."  Guide. — 
"  Arnold  is  a  wolf."  Adrian. — "  God  can  make  him  a  lamb.  It 
is  possible  that  he  should  rise,  and  that  thou  sbouldst  fall." 
Guido. — "  Oh !  my  lord,  may  it  please  you  to  change  this 
opinion !  '^  Adrian. — "  I  change !  I ! — who  err  not ! "— iSuido. 
'^  But  has  it  escaped  your  memory,  that  a  council  has  condemned 
him  ?    Is  it  in  your  power ? "    We  must  ^ve  the  haughty 

SmtiflTs  indignant  reply  in  the  words  of  the  onginal.     The  in- 
gnation  of  the  day-old  pope,  at  the  implied  dcmbt  of  his  new* 
bom  onmipotence,  is  wdl  imagined : — 

''Chedlci? 
lo  posso  tutto  :  osan  le  membra  audaci 
Ribeliarsi  dal  capo  ?  in  queste  mani 
Non  Stan  le  chiavi  un  di  concesse  a  Pietro  ? 
Qual  sentenza  di  Dio,  ripete  il  Cielo 
La  mia  parola  che  qui  scioglie  e  lega. 
Non  tanto  Arnaldo  os6.     Sol  della  terra 
Mi  contrasta  1*  impero :  or  piii  di  lui 
Tu  sei  fuor  della  Chiesa." 

"  What  say'st thou? 
I  can  do  all ;  dare  the  audacious  limbs 
Rebel  against  thetr  head  ?  The  keys  once  given 
To  Peter,  rest  tliey  not  in  these  my  hands  ? 
My  word  is  God's  to  bind  or  to  unloose. 
And  Heaven  repeats  the  sentence  uttered  then. 
Arnold  has  never  dared  thus  much  !    Ak>ne 
He  struggles  with  me  for  the  rule  of  earth. 
Tliou  art  yet  further  from  the  Church  than  he.** 

The  rebuked  cardinal  seeks  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and  Adrian 
determines  on  an  interview  wHh  Arnold,  promimig  him  a  safe 
oondnct. 

Adrian  is  meantime  left  alone  fbr  awhile.  The  reaction  of  \m 
haaghiy  and  dommeering  spirit  after  the  outbiieak  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  so  finely  conceived,  so  true  to  nature,  and  tiie 
lines  are  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  oF 
^ving  them  to  our  readers,  though  our  space  will  not  permit  is 
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to  indulge  in  many  more  extracts.     "  Sopra  ogni  grado,"  sighs 
the  solitary  pontiff— solitary  in  more  senses  than  one, — 

*^  Sopra  ogni  grado,  onde  quassu  si  ascende 
lo  trovava  un  dolor  :  ma  sulla  cima 
Vi  Stan  no  tutti ;  e  nascono  1e  spine 
Sulla  catted ra  mia  piii  che  sul  trono. 
Quanta  fatica  k  nel  guardar  dal  fango 
Quel  manto  che  i  pii!l  forti  omeri  aggrava  ! 
Oh  queste  gemme  della  mia  tiara 
Sono  un  foco,  che  m'  arde  il  travagliato 
Capo,  che  a  te,  Signer,  piangendo  inalzo. 
Ma  non  deggio  temer  :  colui  che  seppe 
La  crocc  sopportar,  ch'  era  si  grave 
Dei  peccati  del  mondo,  al  servo  infermo 
Soccorrerk  .  .  .  .  lo  rappresento  in  terra. — 

0  silenzj  del  chiostro !  o  della  mia 
Isola  nubi,  che  del  sol  modesta 
Fate  la  luce,  siccome  era  un  giorno 
La  sorte  mia,  qui  fra  i  tumulti  insani 
Deir  empia  Roma,  e  lo  splendor  superbo 
D'  ardente  Cielo,  io  vi  ricordo,  e  piango.*' 

**  In  every  step  of  high  advancement's  route 

1  found  a  pain,  but  on  the  pinnacle 

The  whole  concentered,  and  the  spiny  thorn 

Grew  stronger  o'er  my  church  than  e'en  the  throne  : 

What  labour  to  preserve  from  fearful  stain 

That  mantle  that  weighs  down  the  strongest  form  ! 

Ah,  me  I  these  gems  that  blaze  upon  my  brow 

Are  fires,  that  this  o'erwearied  head  consume, 

Which,  Lord,  I  raise  to  thee  bedewed  with  tears ; 

Yet  ought  I  not  to  fear — He  who  well  knew 

To  bear  his  cross,  weighed  down  with  sins  of  earth, 

Will  succour  his  weak  servant — Him  on  earth 

I  represent :  oh,  cloistered  silences! 

Clouds  of  my  native  isle  tempering  its  Sun, 

Here  'mid  mad  tumults  and  the  splendours  proud 

Of  glowing  Heaven,  I  think  on  you  and  weep  !'* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that^  in  a  note  upon  this  passage, 
the  author  informs  us  that  this  lament  of  Aarian's  is  not  ab 
imagination  of  his ;  but  that  similar  sentiments  are  recorded  of 
this  pope,  in  a  passage  of  Petrarch,  which  De  Bade  has  quoted. 

After  a  couple  of  short  scenes,  in  which  Arnold  and  Giordano, 
who  are  together  in  the  castle  belonging  to  the  latter,  receive 
the  pone's  messenger,  desiring  an  interview  with  Arnold,  and  in 
which  he,  despite  the  distrust  of  Giordano,  determines  on  obey- 
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ing  the  snmraoiis,  the  meeting  between  Arnold  and  his  arch- 
enemy follows.  It  is  a  grand  scene  ;  but  it  is  far  too  long  for  us 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  reformer  and  the  pontiff  in  their  fruit* 
less  dialogue.  The  characters  of  both  are  admirably  sustained. 
Adrian  proud  and  impetuous,  clear-sighted  enough  in  human 
matters,  yet  blinding  his  own  conscience  with  the  self-cozening 
falsehood,  that  all  ms  pride  and  lust  of  power  are  for  the 
church's,  and  therefore  for  God's,  sake; — Arnold  clear,  calm, 
sustained  by  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  and  not  to  be  turned  by 
sophistry  from  the  assertion  of  its  plain  and  simple  truths ; — ^both 
these  individualities  stand  forth  from  the  canvas  in  bold  relief, 
and  leave  their  impression  forcibly  stamped  upon  the  reader's 
mind. 

The  result  of  the  conference  of  course  may  be  anticipated. 
Arnold  rejects  with  indignation  the  pope's  promise  of  pardon,  on 
condition  of  his  abjuring  his  present  opinions. 

''  Vana  speranza  accogli ;  io  son  fidele 
A  Roma,  c  a  Dio," — 

"  Thine  hopes  are  idle ; 
1  remain  fixedly  true  to  Rome  and  God," — 

is  his  reply.  The  pope  warns  him  of  the  vengeance  in  store  for 
him,  and  sends  him  back  to  Giordano's  castle.  He  calls  in  the 
cardinals,  and  announces  to  them  his  determination  not  to  be 
ocmsecrated  in  the  Lateran  till  Arnold  shall  have  been  driven 
from  Rome. 

The  scene  then  again  returns  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  an 
assembly  of  the  senators  and  people  are  awaiting  Arnold's  return. 
He  comes ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  Guide,  the  cardinal  of 
Santa  Pudenziana,  with  Frangipani  and  his  soldiers,  come  up  the 
hill,  and  endeavour  to  disperse  the  people.  A  riot  ensues,  amid 
which  a  stone  strikes  Guide,  and  gives  him  his  death-blow.  He 
is  carried  off  by  several  of  the  clergy.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  cardinal  is 
brought  in  and  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  church.  A  crowd  of 
people,  for  the  most  part  women,  are  collected  in  front  of  the 
cathedral.  Adrian,  with  several  of  his  cardinals,  comes  forward 
from  within  the  church,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  interdict  on 
the  city,  until  the  blood  of  Guide  shall  have  been  expiated.  The 
imposing  and  theatrically  imagined  ceremonies  which  accom- 
panied the  pontifical  interdict  are  then  gone  through ;  and  the 
Second  Act  closes  with  a  diorus  composed  of  the  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  women,  and  the  chanted  unprecaticms  of  the  clergy. 

With  the  Third  Act,  another  day  must  be  supposed  to  corn- 
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mfiDoe.  Arnold  is  alone  in  a  deeerted  part  of  the  Campagna, — 
Iiaving  been  driven  forth  from  the  city  by  the  people,  in  their 
extreme  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  interdict.  Day  is  just 
l»«aking,  and  tne  outcast  has  been  wandering  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  Gampagna  all  the  ni^ht.  We  wish  that  our  space  would 
allow  us  to  extract  the  soliloquy  of  Arnold,  with  whidb  the  Third 
Act  opens,  but  it  is  too  Ions. 

Giordano  and  some  of  his  vassals  having  left  Rome,  with  the 
intention  of  finding  mid  assisting  Arnold,  then  come  upon  the 
scene,  and  it  is  decided  between  them  that  he  diall  seek  an 
asylnm  in  the  castle  of  Ostasio,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Gaoi- 
pagna,  and  a  zealous  disdj^e  of  his.  On  his  vray  Uiither  he  is  ia^ 
tercepted  and  arrested  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  led  by  a  monk* 
commissioned  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the  cardinals.  A  long 
dialogue  tabes  place  between  the  monk  and  his  prisoner.  The 
latter,  in  the  course  of  some  severe  reflections  on  the  habits  of 
the  regular  clergy,  is  led  to  speak  of  the  treatment  his  master, 
Abelard,  had  received  at  their  hands ;  and  here  Signor  Niccolini 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  words,  which  contain  a  strange 
mistake  in  the  story  of  Abelard,  surprising  in  so  ver^  accurate  a 
writer  as  is  our  author.  He,  is  speaking  of  the  penod  at  which 
Abelard  taught  his  disciples^  ana  built  an  oratory  on  a  piece  of 
mioccupied  ground,  near  Nogent,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  and 
he  says — 

"  Presso  Nogento 
Fu  dai  Monaci  eletto  ai  primi  onori 
Nel  cLiostro  di  San  Gildo ; " 

"  Near  Nogentum 
Saint  Giklas'  monks  for  him  their  abbot  named ;'' 

and  he  ffoes  on  to  represent  himself  as  having  witnessed  the 
scene  which  took  place  on  occasion  of  the  wellrknown  attempt  of 
the  monks  of  Saint  Gildas  to  poison  him  in  the  sacramental  cup. 
But  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gildas,  instead  of  being  '^{uresso 
Nogento,"  is  e»tuated  in  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  on  the  coast  (tf 
Lower  Brittany.  How  could  Signor  Niccolini  have  understood 
Abeiard's  complaint,  that  he  was  at  Saint  GiMss,  ^^amid  a  fen^ 
eious  and  turbulent  people,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  himy^ 
it  he  supposed  that  monastery  to  be  near  Nogent,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seme !  The  monastery  of  Saint  Gildas,  on  the  contoary, 
IS  just  such  a  spot  as  inight  be  supposed  the  scene  of  such  ino- 
ranee,  lawlessness,  outrages,  and  atoocities,  as  those  of  whidi 
Abekurd  vras  ihe  victim.  The  remains  of  the  boildiiig  may  yet  be 
seen^  situated  on  a  sOlitairy  down,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coast, 
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called  the  Penmsda  of  Rhys.  A  wilder  or  more  savage  spot  can 
hardly  be  unagined.  The  scanty  p<qmlati<m  of  the  neighbourhood 
has  undergone  little  change  of  any  kind,  since  the  semi-barbarous 
Benedictines  endeavoured  to  murder  their  prior  six  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  still  an  uncivilized  and  ferocious  people,  and 
the  language  of  France  is  yet  unknown  among  them.  Abelard 
could  the  less  forgive  himself  for  haviug  taken  the  imprudent  step 
of  acc^ting  such  an  unpromising  piece  of  preferment,  because  he 
had  not  been  compelled  to  leave  nis  retreat  and  his  scholars  near 
Nogent.  Arnold  probably  returned  to  Italy  on  Abelard  s  de- 
parture for  Saint  Gildas ;  and  certainly  never  witnessed  the  dis- 
tresses his  master  underwent  in  his  Bas-Bretcm  home. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Hiird  Act  of  our  author^s  tragedy. 
— ^Arnold  escapes  being  dragged  to  Rome  by  the  monk  and  ms 
armed  band,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  Ostasio  with 
his  vassals,  who  had  set  forth  to  meet  him,  and  bring  him  to  his 
castle.  They  rescue  him,  and  would  have  put  the  mcmk  to  death 
had  not  Arnold  prevented  them.  Ostasio  takes  Arnold  under 
his  protection ;  the  monk's  party  iSee ;  and  the  Act  concludes 
with  a  chorus  of  Ostasio's  followers. 

The  Fourth  Act  opens  with  a  chorus  composed  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  several  of  the  Lombard  towns,  which  Frederick  in  his 
march  southwards  had  more  or  less  laid  waste  and  destroyed. 
They  are  assembled  in  an  open  ^ace  near  Sutri.  They  are 
shortly  joined  by  a  body  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Imperial 
army,  who  also  sing  in  chorus.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  Frederick 
himself  appesurs  with  Otho,  bishop  of  Frising,  Otho,  count  pala- 
tine of  Bavaria,  and  others.  A  kmg  oonveraation — m  our  opinion 
the  least  interesting  in  the  poem — ^naues  betwei^  the  emperor 
and  the  two  Othos  respecting  the  present  portion  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  with  Milan  yet  unmibdued  behind  it,  and  the  Normans 
in  Puglia  and  Naples  in  front ;  and  toudiing  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  Holy  See.  Adrian  is  then  announced  as 
near  at  hand  on  his  way  to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  approach  to 
Rome ;  and  Frederick  sums  up  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  papal  power  in  the  following  brief  soliloquy : — 

^'  Ai  popoli  od  a  me  farsi  nemico 
Adriano  dovrit  ?  Tien  quel  potere 
Che  graude  fa  sempre  voler  lo  stesso  : 
Se  tu  gli  lasci  dominar  le  genti, 
Dir^  libero  il  mondo,  e  se  gli  vieti 
D'  esser  thranno,  egli  si  chiama  oppresso.^ 

**  Adrian  must  oppose  me  or  the  people — 
He  grasps  that  power  wbich  ceaselessly  pursaes 
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The  path  to  further  greatness.     Let  Aim  rule 
The  nations,  he  will  then  enfranchise  all. 
But  bar  his  tyranny,  and  he's  oppressed." 

Frederick  speaks  with  haughty  briefness,  and  harshly,  to  the 
cardinals,  who  announce  the  pope'^s  near  approach ;  and  then, 
while  awaiting  him  on  foot,  utters  a  soliloquy,  in  which  the  in- 
tolerable bitterness  his  unbending  kingly  pride  suffers  from  the 
rival  pretensions  of  Rome's  priestly  pride  is  finely  painted.  The 
pope  appears  on  horseback,  and  waits  awhile  for  Frederick  to 
come  forward  and  hold  his  stirrup,  according  to  established  usage. 
In  vain !  The  haughty  Suabian  moves  not  a  step ;  and  Adrian  is 
forced  to  descend  with  the  assistance  of  his  cardinals.  All  this 
is  perfectly  historical. 

Frederick  then  advances,  and  a  very  stormy  dialogue  ensues. 
To  Adrian's  haughty  rebuke,  the  emperor  replies  by  reminding 
him  that  they  were  not  then  in  the  fortress  of  Canossa ;  nor 
was  he  in  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Henrv,  when  he  sued  for 
pardon  to  Hilaebrand.  The  prudent  pontiff,  finding  useless  all 
attempt  at  overawing  the  bold  and  high-spirited  German,  by  de- 
grees lowers  his  tone;  but  still,  with  curiously  ingenious  tenacity, 
strives  to  wheedle  or  enveigle  his  adversary  into  some  admission 
of  the  pontifical  superiority.  He  recurs  to  the  well-known  alle- 
gory, so  absurdly  mvented  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  two 
swords  offered  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  as  typical  of  the 
power  of  the  church  and  of  the  empire.     He  says — 

**  lo  veglier6  sul  mondo 
Come  V  occbio  di  Dio :  se  siatn  congiunti 
Chi  pu6  star  contro  noi?    Quel  d)  che  a  Cristo 
Gli  Apostoli  gridaro :  ecco  due  spade, — 
'  Non  piii,'  rispose  ;  e  al  Sacerdozio  unite 
Era  cosl  1*  Impero  :  ognun  risplenda 
Nel  seggio  suo  :  come  la  luna  avrebbe 
Nei  deserti  del  ciel  silenzio  etemo, 
Se  vi  tacesse  la  virtill  del  sole .  .  .  ." 

"  Ever  as  the  eye  of  God 
O'er  this  world  do  I  watch  :  if  united. 
Who  can  oppose  us  ?     Said  they  not  to  Christ, 
*  Behold  two  swords '  ?     *  No  more,*  was  his  reply* 
Thus  to  the  priesthood  was  the  empire  joined  ; 
Each  shinetn  in  its  sphere — the  moon  would  keep 
Eternal  silence  in  the  tracts  of  sky, 
Were  the  sun's  vigour  powerless."       • 

But  even  this  will  not  do.     Frederick  interrupts  him ; — 
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*^  lo  pianeta  minore  !  e  non  risplendo 
Che  per  la  Idee  tua  !*' 

"  I  inferior ! 
A  planet  shining  in  a  borrowed  light!** 

The  pontiff  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  simile.  He 
replies  to  the  above  cited  words  of  Frederick : — 

"  Viene  da  Cristo 
In  chi  tien  le  sue  veci :  io  sono  il  vero, 
Ta  sei  la  forza ;  e  se  da  me  ti  parti 
Cieco  rimani,  ed  io  divengo  inerme. 
Siamo  uno  alfine  ;  e  il  paragon  si  taccia 
Che  air  ira  ti  destb.     Uesare  e  Pietro 
Sono  i  monti  di  Dio." 

*'  She  comes  from  Christ, 
In  whom  she  holds  her  Way :  I  am  the  truth, 
Thou  art  the  power ;  and  if  from  me  thou  part, 
Blind  dost  thou  wander,  I  remain  disarmed. 
Let  us  at  last  be  one ;  suppressing  all 
That  rouses  thee  to  anger.     Mounts  of  God 
Are  Ceesar  and  Pietro.*' 

He  then  ^es  on  to  speak  of  Arnold,  and  tells  the  emperor  to 
learn  from  me  example  of  him — 

"  esser  nemico  al  trono 
Chi  fa  guerra  all'  altar." 

"  Tlie  throne  and  altar 
Have  one  common  foe." 

Upon  this  snbject "  Caesar^  and  "  Peter"  are  in  perfect  concord. 
The  pontiff  tells  how  Arnold  had  been  rescued  from  his  power. 
Mark,  reader,  in  the  words  which  follow,  the  manifestation  of 
one  of  Rome's  most  habitual  and  most  unpardonable  iniquities. 
'•  Arnold  has  been  taken  out  of  my  power,''  says  Adrian. 

Frederick. 

**  Senza  un  mio  cenno 
Chi  tanto  086  ?  " 

Adrian. 

"  S*  ignora." 

Frederick. 

"  In  forza  mia 
L*  eretico  verri :  con  morte  infame 
Far6  punirlo.*' 
TOL.  m. — ^NO.  I.  o 
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Adrian. 
*<  Un  santo  2el  t'  infiamma 
Nella  causa  di  Dio.'* 

Frederick. 

*'  Without  mj  bidding 
Who  dare  do  this?'' 

Adrian. 
"  We  know  not." 

Frederick0 

''  In  my  power 
The  heretic  shall  fall ;  a  death  of  shame 
Shall  be  his  doom." 

Adrian. 

'<  A  holy  zeal  for  God 
iQflames  tb^e  in  his  cause/' 

This  amiable  accord  is  destined  to  be  shortly  again  broken. 
There  is  still  behind  the  grievance  of  the  omitted  Btimip-holding, 
which  Adrian  cannot  m^e  up  his  mind  to  forego.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  altogether  such  a  puerility  as  it  might  at  first  sight  ^>- 
pear.  For  this  service  was  a  recognized  act  of  vassalage ;  and 
the  performance  of  it  by  the  emperor  to  the  pope  might  be,  and 
when  a  fit  occasion  should  ofier,  no  doubt  would  be,  cited  as  a 
proof  of  the  emperor's  having  admitted  that  the  empke  was  held 
under  the  pope,  as  a  feudal  superior.  Upon  this  sore  subject 
Frederick  again  breaks  out  into  passion :  and  on  Otho  of  Frising 
joining  them,  Adrian  quits  them,  leaving,  he  says,  to  the  German 
bishop  the  task  of  bringing  the  stubbom  ew^etor  to  a  better 
firame  of  mind.  And  in  fact,  Otho,  by  urging  political  o<MiBidenk 
tions,  and  citing  the  example  of  precedm^  em{>er(»r8,  does  at  kst, 
with  much  difficulty,  succeed  in  persuading  Im  proud  nephew-^ 
for  such  was  his  relationship  to  the  emperoi:< — ^to  oonaent  to  per- 
form this  act  of  homage.  He  accordingly  goes  through  the  neces- 
sary form  in  the  presence  of  his  army  with  a  sufficiently  bad 
grace,  and  much  to  the  disffu^  of  the  German  soldiery  who  wit- 
ness this  degradation  of  their  monarch.  Adrian,  well  pleased, 
says — 

"In  ver  tu  sei 
Destro  e  pronto  scudiero,  e  m'  hai  tenuta 
Fortemente  la  staffa  :  abbiti^  o  figiio, 
II  bacio  della  pace  :  i  tuoi  doveri 
Ben  adempito  or  hai." 
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**  In  truth  thou  art 
A  fei^  and  prompt  esquiie,  deftly  hast  held 
My  stirrup ;  receive  now  the  kisa  of  paaoe^ — 
Thy  dutiea  thou  liast  well  disdiar^ea,  my  sou.'' 

Frederick,  however,  who  had  kept  in  his  breast  a  scheme  for 
the  consolation  of  his  wounded  pride — (the  incident  is  historical) 
— ^replies — 

''Nontutti,o  Padre! 
Dnci,  e  soldati,  udite  :  ho  reso  omaggio 
A  Pietro,  e  non  a  lui." 

^  Not  ril,  good  Sire  1 
Leaders  and  soldterB  liiA ;  homage  to  htm 

I  render  none,  but  to  Pietro  al." 

Adrian'*8  rage  and  mortification  are  great ;  but  he  deems  it 
prudent  to  dissemble  them.  Auod  the  envoys  which  the  repub- 
lican party  in  Rome  had  sent  on  their  part  also  to  meet  the  em- 
peror being  now  announced,  Adrian  leaves  him  to  receive  them. 
To  the  pope's  paa-tinc  riwrge  to  him  to  quell  the  rebellious  Ro- 
naoM,  Frederick  replies  in  verses  Which  we  most  quote,  as  weH 
for  their  own  power,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  tanie  representation 
Aew  give  of  ti^  fedings  which  animated  the  enq^aior  of  GFermAny 
both  towards  tihe  pope  and  towards  Rome. 

''  Basta ;  compresi  •  . .  .  Se  ancbe  a  me  ribelli 
Non  fossero  i  Roman!,  11  lor  gastigo 
Chiesto  mi  avresti  indamo :  i  re  non  sono 
Un  carnefice  vil  che  mova  il  brando 
Dei  sacerdoti  al  eenno  ....  A  che  riaiio¥o 
Qaesta  lite  fra  noi  ?    T'  affida,  o  Padre, 
Nella  giusttsta  mia :  ta  sai  Britanno, 
Ed  io  nacqui  Tedeaco ;  abbiam  comone 
V  odio  di  koma.    A  Cristo  e  a  noi  fan  guerra 
Q\*  idoli  suoi  pagani,  e  il  piil  tremendo, 
L'  antica  Libert^,  di^  il  suo  veleno 
Per  r  Italia  ^  di&so,  e  nomi,  e  leggi, 
£  tumulti  dest^.     L'  opra  compisci 
Dei  pontifici  antichi,  e  di  superbi 
Marmi  a'  accreaca  ogni  ceoobio  omile ; 
Fa  che  possano  tutte  in  Vaticano 
Le  memorie  perir  del  CampidoffUo ; 
Lo  adegua  al  suol :  quella  citta  luperba 
Un  sepokaro  divenga,  in  cut  si  prottri 

II  Romano  pentito,  e  chiqmt  a  Dio 
Perdono  della  gloria  e  deidelitti.'' 

'^  Enough  ;  I  see  it — >were  not  thy  Romans 
Rebeb  to  me,  their  chastisement  in  vain 
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Thou  hadst  required.    Thine  execationers 
Kings  cannot  be,  nor  will  they  bare  the  brand 
For  priestly  bidding — why  do  I  renew 
The  strife  between  us?    Confide  thee,  Father, 
In  my  justice;  thou  art  a  Briton  born, 
And  I  a  German — we  unite  in  hate 
Of  Rome.     On  us  and  Christ  the  idols  old 
Make  war ;  chiefest  amid  them  all  we  dread 
That  ancient  Liberty ;  her  poisonous  power. 
Through  Italy  diffused,  awakens  names. 
And  laws,  and  tumults.     Each  mean  lonely  cell 
Pile  thou  with  honors  :  from  the  ancient  time 
Sink  deep  the  memory  of  the  Capitol 
Entombed  in  the  Vatican  I    To  earth 
Reduce  it,  make  that  city,  proud  in  power. 
Become  a  sepulchre  in  which  the  Roman 
May  weeping^  call,  prostrate  before  his  God, 
For  pardon  for  his  faults  as  well  as  fame." 

.  The  reception  which  awaits  the  envoys  of  the  republican  party, 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  emperor's  tent,  may  be  easily  antici- 
pated. We  wish  that  we  could  afford  space  to  ^uote  the  whole 
of  a  long  speedi  of  Frederick's,  in  which  ne  empties  the  phials  (tf 
his  wrath  upon  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  Romans.  No  insult, 
which  their  fEillen  state  could  render  most  bitter,  no  taunt  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  disparity  between  their  condition  and 
their  pretensions,  is  spared  them.  ^^  Stolto  romore  ascolto,"  he 
says — 

**  Di  tumidi  parole :  ognun  conosce 
Le  vostre  glorie  antiche,  e  se  perita 
Fosse  la  lor  memoria,  in  voi  sarebbe 
L'  onta  minore :  le  virtil  degli  avi 
Ricorda  sempre  chi  da  lor  traligna, 
£  chiama  suo  quel  ch'  ei  non  fece.    Ah  cessi 
Questo  vano  garrir :  folle  Romano, 
Deh  pensa  alfine  a  ci6  che  sei." 

*^  Rumours  vain 
Of  swelling  words  I  hear ;  the  world  well  knows 
Your  ancient  glories,  were  their  memory  lost. 
Your  shame  would  then  be  lessened :  of  his  sires 
He  who  belies  them  ever  holds  high  memory, 
And  calls  that  his  which  he  has  not  achieved. 
Ah  cease  this  empty  boast :  weak  Roman,  think 
Not  on  thy  past,  but  on  thy  present  state." 

Of  Italy  he  tells  them,— 

"  Omai  provincia  ^  fatta 
E  retaggio  a  Germania,  e  il  re  le  impone 
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Che  elegge  a  s^ ;  retro  al  suo  carro  h  tratta 
Con  eterno  trionfo.    Otton  le  pose 
Una  catena  che  talor  s'  aliunga, 
Ma  frangersi  non  pub  :  perchi  risuona 
liberi  vi  credete  ?  io  questo  inganno 
Faro  che  cessi,  e  saran  muti  i  ceppi 
Dal  brando  mio  rifissi.     Italia  spera 
Ai  Tedeschi  sottrarsi  ?     Aver  non  puote 
Nulla  di  sac,  neppur  tiranni ;  e  pensi 

Ai  suoi  destini  antichi. 

•  ••••• 

Voi  senzacor,  senz'  armi,  e  pria  derisi 
E  spenti  poi,  timide  belve,  immonde 
A  cui  tombe  e  mine  eran  covile, 
Natl  alia  fuga,  e  a  soUevar  la  polve 
In  antico  deserto,  e  sol  difesi 
Dalle  preghiere  del  sovran  Pastore, 
FatU  ribelli  a  lui,  sperar  potete 
La  signoria  del  mondo,  e  %\k  sognate 
Affacciarvi  dall'  Alpi  V 

"  A  province  now 
And  German  appanage  is  Italy ; 
The  King  ivhom  Germany  elects  rules  Italy. 
Back  at  his  chariot  wheels  she's  dragged  along 
In  everlasting  triumph.     Otho  placed  on  her 
A  chain  that^though  it  lengthens,  never  breaks  : 
Think  you  its  clank  is  freedom  ?    This  lament 
ril  dispel, — mute-voiceless  shall  be  the  links 
United  by  this  sword.     Can  Italy 
Hope  Freedom  from  the  German  ?    Her  very  Kings 
Are  strangers ;  she  can  call  nothing  her  own, 
And  yet  can  think  on  antient  destiny. 

But  you,  a  heartless,  armless,  first  scorned, 
And  then  extinguished  people ;  timid  beasts^ 
To  whom  foul  tombs  and  ruins  form  a  lair 
Bom  but  for  flight  to  raise  the  circling  dust 
In  your  old  desert,  alone  defended 
By  the  entreaties  of  your  sovereign  Priest ; 
Rebels  to  him — ^and  dare  you  even  hope 
For  lordship  over  earth ;  and  dream  again 
Of  gazing  down  from  Alps.'' 

He  concludes  with  saying,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  the  mivoys 
had  made  that  Rome  shoidd  again  become  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  in  reality — 

"  Selve  d'Ardenna,  e  pure 
Onde  del  Reno,  io  vi  abbandoni,  e  iieda 
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NcUft  tqnidlida  Roma,  e  vi  contrkti 
Per  la  vaghezza  di  memorie  anticbe 
G]i  occhi  nel  faogo^  e  chiaoii  bioBdo  il  Tebm ! " 

"  Forest  of  Ardeir, 
And  pure  waters  of  the  Rhine,  should  T  quit  you, 
And  sit  in  squalid  Rome,  aud  sadden  there 
In  the  delusions  of  old  memories 
My  eyes  on  mud  praising  its  yellow  Tiber.'* 

It  must  have  been  with  bitterness  of  spirit  that  this  speech 
was  composed  by  the  Italian  poet ;  ihe  more  so,  from  his  lutving 
sufficient  clear-sighted  impartiaiity  and  self-knowledge — ^if  we 
may  so  call  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and  people — to  feel 
himself  obliged  to  admit,  in  a>note  upon  Frederick's  speech,  that 
**  many  of  the  things  said  by  him  are  true ;  and  sr  people,  who 
have  for  a  long  space  of  time  fallen  under  a  foreign  yoke,  although 
they  of  necessity  hate  their  masters,  yet  are  constrained,  in  the 
secrecy  of  their  own  conscience,  to  despise  themselves.^  Alas ! 
every  mjury  inflicted  on  a  human  being,  ever  renders  the  object 
of  it  less  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  his  fellow-men  otherwise 
than  injuriously. 

Giordano  replies  with  dignity  and  courage ;  and  the  envoys 
take  their  departure  with  a  declaration  that  titie  emperor  may 
expect  the  open  re»stance  of  the  Romans, — remin£ng  him  also 
that  the  hostile  Normans  of  Puglia  are  before  him. 

As  they  retire,  Adrian  again  enters  the  imperial  tent ;  and,  to 
prove  to  Frederick  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  shows  him  the 
bull  of  excommunication  he  nad  just  fulminated  against  the 
Normans.  It  is  arranged  between  them  that  the  German  army 
shall  penetrate  into  the  Leonine  city,  of  the  gates  oi  which  the 
pope  has  the  command ;  and  the  Act  doses  wkh  the  cry  of  the 
German  soldiers — "  A  Roma !  a  Roma  r 

The  Fifth  Act  opens  with  a  s(dih)<][uy  by  Adrian  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  V  atiaan.  He  k  mterrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  an  attendant,  who  announces  a  lachf  who  is  desu^us  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  pope.  Th»  proves  to  be  Adehsia,  the  wife 
of  Count  Ostasio.  While  her  husband  had  become  a  zealous 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Arnold,  she  had  always  remamed  a 
staunch  partisan  of  the  papal  church ;  and  althougn  passionately 
attached  to  heir  husband,  she  regarded  with  horror  what  she 
deemed  his  apostacy  and  impiety.  The  sentence  of  exconmiu- 
aiostion  viMck  had  been  ftahninated  agamst  those  who  had 
seacued  Arnold,  and  aU  ^o  should  take  any  part  in  eon^ 
cealing  and  protecting  him,  had  terrified  and  exdted  her  mind, 
till  the  struggle  between  superstitious  fear  and  woman's  love 
had  well-nigh  tuoiML  her  hnm.    She  oomes  in  to  the  pope  in 
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which  ensues  between  ibe  wify  and  croel  pontiff  and  the  ago- 
nised woman  contains  some  veiy  fne  poetry.  Her  hope  was 
to  hare  bargained  for  her  hnsband^s  safety  9xA  pardon,  as  the 
pTiee  of  her  information  as  to  tiie  place  of  Arndd's  retreat. 
Adrian  finds  little  diActilty  in  eictracting  frcmi  her  her  secrete 
Frederick  then  comes  in,  and  learns  fimn  Adrian  what  has 
passed.  He  no  sooner  hears  the  name  of  Ostasb,  thanhe  recog- 
nizee it  as  one  of  the  cMef  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  and 
as  such,  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  AmoM  himself.  He  in- 
stantly decrees  his  deatb.^  And  the  passionate  supplications  of 
the  wretched  wife,  whose  eyes  are  now  too  htte  opened  to  the 
fearful  consequences  of  the  step  she  has  taken,  fail  to  arrest  the 
(Sentence.  9he  quits  the  presence  of  the  iaexomble  pahv-^pontiff 
and  emperor — in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Then,  after  two  short  scenes,  in  one  of  which  the  senators  are 
assembled  on  the  Capitoline  HiH ;  and  in  the  other  a  dialogue 
takes  place  in  the  castJe  of  St.  Angelo  between  Arnold  and  his 
jailor,  and  the  prefect  of  Rome,  in  which  the  martyr  is  informed 
of  the  fate  that  awztfts  him ;  there  follows  a  splendid  soliloquy 
by  Arnold.  It  is  of  consid^nMe  length,  and  as  we  cannot  extract 
it  entire,  we  prefer  leating  it  umnutilated.  We  will  only  say  that 
it  is  a  speech  worthy  of  l^ing  put  into  the  mouth  of  rach  a  man, 
as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Arnold.  His  execution  is  supposed 
to  follow  imme<fiately  in  the  secrecy  of  the  dungeons  of  St» 
Angelo ;  as  was,  in  fact,  the  case. 

We  think  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  mi^t  not  have  been 
better  to  have  dropped  the  curtain  here.  The  remaining  scenes^ 
thou^  they  were  miportant  enon^  to  Rome  in  their  real  action, 
sfe  not  so  to  the  main  subject  c^  the  tragedy.  With  Ani^d's 
deatJi  the  high-wrou^t  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  reader 
drops,  and  lAa^  remsms  to  be  told  appears  superfluous  to  him» 

A  sferuffg^  between  the  republican  Romans  and  Uie  Imperial 
troops  foUows«-with  a  chorus  of  the  soldiers  of  both  parties.  The 
Germans  are  of  conrse  victorions,  and  the  mutual  congratulations 
and  self-feKckatrons  of  '^  Peter''  and  '^  Caesar*'  close  the  tn^edy. 

9ueh  is  a  brief  ovthne,  famt  and  meagre  enough,  of  this  poem, 
which  is  now  actively  doing  the  work,  that  it  was  intended  by  its 
axtthor  to  do,  on  ever^  thinking  mind  in  Italy.  We  have  thought 
it  principally  interestmgto  our  readers,  as  a  signal  feat  of  arms 
^  tfttft  great  battle  which  is  bein^  fouffht  in  Itidy,  and  as  an 
ijodication  of  t^  condition  of  social  and  political  feelii^  among 
lier  sons.  And  it  is  in  this  point  of  vlew^  that  the  puUication  of 
tR^  t^ovk  is  deemsd  an  event  of  high  importance  and  deep  signi- 
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fication  by  all  classes  in  Italy.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  remark- 
able production  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  also.  The  few 
extracts  we  have  been  able  to  find  space  for,  have  been  chosen 
chiefly  for  their  manifestation  of  the  political  views  and  aspirations 
of  the  author.  Yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  short  and  de- 
tached passages  convey  an  impression  of  no  mean  poetical  power. 
But  if  any  readers  shall  be  induced  by  what  we  have  said  to 
peruse  the  entire  poem,  they  will  find,  apart  from  its  political 
mteresti  many  passages  of  pure  and  high  noetical  beauty. 

Some  of  the  more  critical  among  Signer  Pficcolini's  compatriots 
have  imputed  certain  faults  of  style  and  diction  to  this  latest 
production  of  his  pen,  which,  vnthout  presuming  to  offer  an  ultra- 
montane opinion  on  the  subject  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  mention. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  chaste  and  severe 
simplicity  of  style,  and  scrupulous  classicality  of  diction,  have, 
been  pushed  so  far  as  to  have  produced  a  certain  rigidity  and 
appearance  of  stiltified  affectation ;  while  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  marred,  rather  than  secured,  by  the  admission 
of  Latinisms.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  these 
critics  would  deem  it  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  '^a  barba- 
rian," were  he  to  affect  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  use  of 
**  La  dolce  lingua"  even  in  accordance  with  their  own. 

We  have  spoken  sufficiently  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  of 
the  political  I^arings  of  Signer  Niccolini  s  tragedy.  We  will  con- 
clude it  with  a  very  few  words  on  its  social  significance.  It  is 
true,  that  one  of  the  most  lamentable  results  of  national  oppres- 
sion is  to  render  the  oppressed  incapable  of  returning  with 
advantage  to  their  former  free  condition.  The  tree  which  has 
been  bent,  even  when  its  sturdy  trunk  has  been  riven  in  the 
bending,  soon  grows  into  the  attitude  into  which  it  has  been 
forced,  and  can  assume  no  other.  The  deterioration  of  oppressor 
and  oppressed  is  one  of  the  "  proofs  of  design"  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  moral  universe,  which  meet  the  observer'^s  eye 
not  less  frequently  than  the  adaptations  and  correspondences  so 
remarkable  in  the  constitution  of  the  physical  world.  The  tyrant's 
ever  ready  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  slave,  is — **  You 
are  not  fit  for  freedom."  So  to  answer,  is  to  avow  the  worst 
evil  consequence  of  his  own  bad  work ;  but  alas !  that  answer  is 
frequently  too  true.  It  is  an  answer  that  has  been  again  and 
ag^n  thrown  to  the  Italians  in  reply  to  their  aspirations  after 
political  freedom.  And  are  the  Italians  at  this  day  fit  to  receive 
such  a  portion  of  political  freedom  and  liberty  of  self-government 
as  full-grown  nations  may  exercise  with  advantage?  If  a  cra- 
scientious  Englishman  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  this 
inquiry  uncon^tionally  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  rMiembered, 
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that  a  n^ative  reply  by  no  means  condemns  the  Italians  to  a 
permanence  of  their  actual  condition.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  num  to  go  into  the  water  before  he  can  swim.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  an  Englishman,  with  his  heir-loom  of 
training  in  freedom^s  school  for  centuries,  is  apt  to  erect  a  very 
high  standard  of  requirements  for  the  capacity  of  self-government. 
France  deemed  h^self  perfectly  fit  to  manage  her  own  afiairs 
some  half  century  since.  And  we  think  that  few  who  know  Italy, 
will  doubt,  that  die  is  to  the  full  as  fit  for  freedom  as  France  was 
then,  or  has  been  since.  It  is  true  that  fair  France  has,  since 
that  day, 

^'  Play'd  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who  with  our  spleens 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 

But  they  are  improving  gradually  and  perceptibly ;  and  though 
that  improvement  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  their  good  fortune 
in  having  a  nurse  strong  enough  to  guide  them,  and  subtle  enough 
to  make  them  think  they  are  going  alone,  still  they  are  feeling 
their  legs,  and  are  making  a  real  progress  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  they  remamed  ever  swathed  in  the  bandages  of 
infancy. 

We  hold  Signer  Niccolini's  book,  and  the  reception  it  has  met 
with  from  his  countrymen,  to  be  a  strong  proof  that  Italy  has  still 
that  in  her,  which  ^ould  make  a  nation  great  and  free.  And 
we  must  confess  that  the  same  principles  and  sympathies,  which 
attach  us  to  the  good  cause  of  English  conservatism,  in  its  true 
and  enlightened  sense,  compel  us  to  join  our  aspirations  to  those 
of  the  wousands,  in  whose  breasts  the  generous  sentiments  of 
the  work  we  have  been  examining  have  found  a  ready  echo.  We 
are  addressing  ourselves,  we  trust,  to  English  conservatives  of 
that  best  class,  in  whom,  under  Providence,  is  now  England's 
surest  hope  for  the  future, — ^who  know  that  true  conservatism  and 
wholesome  progression  are  not  only  compatible,  but,  in  truth, 
indiBSolubly  uiJced  together ;  and  to  such  readers  we  say — Make. 

J  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  views,  opinions,  and  hopes  of  the 
talians,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  our  author  and  his 
admirers ;  make  yourselves  also  acquainted  with  Italy — especially. 
Middle  and  Southern  Italy— and  her  governments, — with  her  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condition ; — ^and  then .... 
we  should  wish  nothing  better  for  Italy,  than  that  it  were  pos- 
sible for  her  future  destinies  to  depend  on  your  judgment  of  her. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Poems.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    2  vok.     Moxon. 

2.  7%c  Return  of  the  Druses  ;  a  Tragedy.  By  Robert  Browning, 
'  Moxon. 

3^  Gerald^  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  J«  W.  Marston.    Mitchell. 

Om  firienda  in  the  Colonies  mint  have  been  very  mnch  pnzded  by 
the  aspect  of  onr  IHeratnre  daring  the  last  few  years,  and  more 
especially  must  they  be  so  at  the  present  period,  when  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  works  extenmvely  patronised  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  general  readers  are  those  whieh  deal  in  half-historical 
balderdash,  drilled  and  paraded  into  fictions,  and  made  yet  more 
grossly  intelligible  to  the  vulgar  apprehension,  by  loudly  trumpeted 
ulustrations  on  wood,  or  steel,  or  stone.  It  would,  moreover, 
seem  that  the  taste  of  the  time  (except  in  the  very  gravest  depart- 
inents  of  science  and  letters)  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  broad 
farce  and  burlesque.  Though  ^^nttu  can  elevate  and  redeem  the 
lowest  or  the  most  depravea  subjects,  the  suite  of  those  which 
follow  in  such  a  peruous  walk  becomes  as  detestable  to  aH 
highly  educated  and  refined  intellects,  as  injurious  and  vitiating 
to  the  public  feeling  and  taste.  From  such  premises  our  friends 
over  the  seas  will  naturally  have  inferred  that  this  degradation  of 
literatm*e,  and  this  fkrcical  laugh-making,  these  nnredeemed 
real-life  vices,  are  not  so  much  i£e  conseauence  of  the  popular 
craving,  as  of  the  over-feeding ;  and  that  the  fee&rs  who  purvey 
this  mass  of  coarseness  and  absurdity,  are  the  only  authors  of  the 
time  capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  fiction  ; — in  short,  that 
we  have  no  fine  imaginative  intellects,  with  creative  fkcoHies  of 
the  higher  order,  among  us,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.  We  intend 
to  disabuse  our  Colonml  friends  of  this  erroneous  impression ; 
and  the  notice  we  shall  ^ve  from  time  to  time  of  the  productions 
of  living  English  authors,  while  it  will  only  be  doing  justice  to 
the  gemus  of  the  mother  country,  will  supersede  the  necessity  ot 
our  further  reply  to  many  respected  remonstrances  atad  snggftBUvqf 
dommunications  from  foreign  correspondents  on  this  very  subject. 
Our  subscribers  in  the  Colonies  may,  therefore,  depend  t^nceforth 
()n  receiving  the  information  they  require  as  to  the  condition  and 
movements  of  the  home  department  of  literature. 
"  But  not  upon  the  authors  and  the  public  only  does  the  pre- 
vailing depravity  of  taste  rest  for  its  present  extensive  infinence, 
supply,  and  support.  Many  newspapers,  and  some  of  the  Revfews, 
adopt  the  same  tone,  and  work  to  the  same  end  by  the  same 
means.     They  herald  forth  a  new  work  of  this  class  by  applause, 
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wmw  it  witii  eseitemesity  and  make  copious  extracts  mib  a 
fooriBh  of  penny  tmmpets  between  eaeh  paragraph.  Even  Maga- 
ones  which  once  hdd  high  posHions  for  original  essays  and  as 
eritical  organs  of  Ktevatnre,  lutve  abandoned  these  things  entirely; 
and  laymg  down  Ae  mirroF  which  should  be  held  up  to  the  face 
rfnatnre,  have  taken  up  the  horse-collar  instead,  to  show  us  the 
ridiculous  and  the  mcostrous. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  ^  Are  there  any  signs  of  a  healthy  yit»- 
Bty  nmong  livkig  authors,  independent  of  those  old  established 
repotations,  tiie  owners  whereoi  are  reposing  upon  their  laurels  ! 
— are  there  any  new  men  with  whom  abstract  power  and  beauty 
ii  a  psarion,  and  who  possess  the  requinte  faculties  for  iheir  de- 
t^lopement  ?  Are  Uiere,  also,  any  wgns  of  effi>rts,  on  their  part, 
to  reviye  or  create  a  taste  in  the  public  for  the  higher  classes  of 
^oomposition  ?  and  if  so,  with  what  degree  ana  proqpect  of 
success  ?  These  are  surely  veiy  interesting  questions — some  of 
tiiem  easily  answered,  others  open  to  considerable  difficulties  and 
mcertitude.  There  »,  howeyer,  something  else,  and  something 
better  abo^  to  be  found  among  us ;  there  is  a  secret  spirit  at 
W(nk  beieath  all  this  load  of  earth  and  compost,  this  feveiidi 
expose  of  stagnant  water. 

Whatever  may  be  the  struggles — ^foolishly  called  a/l-absorbing 
—which  are  now  transpiring  in  politics,  in  theology,  and  the 
commercial  worid ;  and  however  convinced  each  of  the  different 
parties  may  be  that  nothing  else  can  go  right — ^nor  that,  indeed, 
cm  any  thing  else  be  pn^erly  attended  to— till  their  particular 
cause  IS  setued  as  they  wish, — it  is  manifest  that  tiiere  is  quite 
m  great  a  stru^le  now  going  on  in  our  literature,  and  in  that  very 
department  which  is  most  neglected  by  the  public — we  mean  in 
poetry.  The  public  does  not  see  this ;  and  as  poetiy  is  at  present 
00  impopniar,  the  critics  do  not  see  the  strug^e ;  but  let  anybody 
look  1^  the  persevering  announcements  of  new  poems  in  adver* 
tisem^its,  and  read  a  kw  of  the  poems  of  some  half  dossen  men 
—beginning  with  those  at  the  head  of  this  article, — and  then  the 
troth  of  our  assertion  will  become  apparent.  The  enerffetus 
qnrit  at  work  in  various  minds,  and  with  different  kinds  and  de* 
grees  of  power,  but  still  at  worl^  not  only  without  the  slightest 
outward  encouragements,  but  with  all  manner  of  oppomtion  in 
tlieir  path,  mid  with  certain  expenditure  of  time  and  worldly 
means  upon  iJieir  ^  lo&dng  game,  must  absolutel^y  possess  some- 
ibin^  g^iuine  in  its  elements,  said  in  its  hi^peful  and  indefatigalde 
contmnity. 

To  every  reader  of  highly  cultivated  taste  and  feeling  for 
poetry  it  esanaat  now  be  requisite  that  we  should  do  more  than 
express  our  achniration  ot  the  fine  genitu  cS  Mr.  Alfired  TeA]^ 
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son,  and  our  sympathy  with  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
modem  poetry  by  that  ideal  beauty,  the  divine  presence  of  whi<di 
we  recognize  in  almost  every  poem  he  writes.  Worthy  to  be 
mentioned  with  him,  in  respect  of  genius  and  a  devotion  to 
ideal  art,  is  Mr.  Robert  Browning ;  yet  not  to  be  compared 
vrith  Mr.  Tennyson,  because  different — essentially  different  in 
some  respects,-— choosing  subjects  dissimilar,  and  difwimili^r  in 
tone  of  thought,  in  general  and  particular  treatment,  and  in 
execution.  Unlike  to  all  these  is  Mr.  Marston ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  faculties  have  attained  an  equally  complete 
developement  with  those  previously  named. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Marston  has  hitherto  displayed  a  misgiving 
originality— or  a  fancied  originality — self-coi^dent  at  its  first 
launch  upon  the  tide,  and  midway  calling  for  help  from  the  past, 
and  supporting  its  sinking  venture  by  ffi  manner  of  old  associa- 
tions. He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  let  him  m  again  ;  the 
consequence  has  been  that  he  has  only  a^avated  and  exalted 
the  power  he  intended  to  tame  or  tran^r.  He  intended  to 
show  that  the  bull  was  a  real  thing,  and  the  provocation  trans- 
forms it  to  a  Jupiter.  The  principle  on  which  the  "  Patrician's 
Daughter"  was  written,   was  to  prove  that  reality  and  the 

S resent  time  constituted  the  best  material  and  medium  for  mo- 
em  poetry,  especially  dramatic  poetry.  Now  this  very  play 
contains  as  many  antiquated  words  and  phrases  as  any  modem 
drama  written  in  direct  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  dnunatists. 
As  an  acting  tragedy  it  has  failed  to  take  any  satisfactory  hold 
upon  the  stage — for  ladies  with  fashionable  parasols,  and  gentlemen 
in  grenadiers^  caps,  are  an  outrage  to  tragic  art,  which  appeals 
to  tiie  hearts  and  businesses  of  men  through  universal  sympa- 
thies ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  aided  by  matter-of-fact 
costumes,  so  it  may  be  injured  by  ugliness  in  that  respect,  more 
particularly  when  it  constantly  calls  back  (instead  of  stimulating) 
the  imi^nation,  and  reminds  it  that  all  this  pretended  reality  is 
not  real.  When  Mr.  Macready  passionately  repeated,  '•'-  This 
heart ! — ^this  heart ! "  with  a  modem  Engli^  hat,  of  the  last 
fashion,  grasped  in  his  hand,  and  held  forth  convulsively  at  eadi 
repetition — presenting  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  being  dis- 
played as  the  thing  alluded  to,  or  else  as  a  recipient,  intended  to 
catch  the  heart  if  it  fell  out  of  the  sufferer's  breast — ^the  e£fect 
was  felt  by  some  of  the  most  sincere  well-wishers  of  Mr.  Marston 
to  be  fatal.  This  latter  effect,  he  might  say,  was  hardly  his 
fault ;  yet  he  is  responsible  for  it,  as  a  part  of  the  principle  he 
wished  to  see  illustrated.  Of  a  similar  lund,  in  design  and  strae- 
ture,  is  ^^  Gerald,''^  by  the  same  author.  It  is  another  form  of 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius  stmggling  with  the  world  of  the 
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present  time. — The  scenes  are  laid  in  such  places  as  Hyde  Park, 
the  High  Road^  at  Bayswater,  &c.,  and  the  language  having  a 
strong  smack  of  the  olden  time.  The  poem  may  be  designated 
as  a  narrative  dialogue  and  reverie,  in  which  a  series  of  emotions 
and  thoughts,  and  a  few  events,  are  brought  before  us.  They  are 
all  very  &e  private  experiences  poetized,  philosophized,  and  mo- 
ralized upon ;  and  that  which  chiefly  caused  us  to  say  that  we 
tliongfat  the  author  s  faculties  had  not  attained  their  maturity, 
is  the  love  he  has  for  displaying  his  good  things  in  Italics,  evi- 
dently showing  that  he  considers  the  ideas  as  very  new,  which 
they  firequentfy  are  not,  though  perhaps  expressed  in  a  novel 
form.  But  the  gravest  fault  is,  that  the  author  gives  us  no 
proof  that  his  hero  is  a  man  of  genius.  Gerald,  contemplating 
to  leave  his  village,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  something  great 
in  the  world,  says : — 

Gerald. 
*'  Should  I  fail- 
Wake  to  neglect  and  scorn  !     Hence  poor  distrust ! 

The  omens  of  mv  life  have  been  too  clear — 

Too  noble  to  delude !    No  common  end 

My  Part  points  out.     Believe  'twas  not  in  vain 

My  young  inclinings,  spurning  common  lore 

And  saws  of  village  Scions,  led  my  feet 

Up  mountain  heights  ere  dawn  to  cheer  the  Sun 

On  his  great  march,  and  feel  that  we  were  born 

To  kindred  destinies ;— or  bade  me  stand 

In  the  deep  silence  of  autumnal  woods. 

Awed,  saddened,  solaced,  purified,  sublimed, 

Or  muse  enchanted  by  the  choral  streams, 

And  find  my  mood  to  Nature's  music  set ; — 

Or  watch  at  eve  the  solid  orb  of  fire 

Melt  in  diffusive  tenderness,  while  stole 

Into  my  heart  a  pensive  sanctity 

That  made  me  covet  an  excuse  for  tears  I 
Edith. 

I  love  to  listen. 

Oerald, 

In  my  solitude, 

While  bending  o*er  the  page  of  bards,  to  feel 

Their  greatness  fill  my  soul,  and  albeit  then 

The  lofty  meaning  I  could  scarce  translate. 

To  quiver  with  an  awful,  vagae  delight, 

And  find  my  heart  respond,  although  the  sense 

Ontran  my  thought !     What,  shall  no  harvest  burst 

From  seed  like  this  V 

Gerald,  p.  11. 
We  answer,    "  very  likely  not  any."     If  any,  then    most 
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likely  a  jraproduction  of.  the  thoaghts  of  otbersy  the  eeeds  of 
whicui  have  in^ired  him.  All  that  he  sajB  in  proof  of  an  im- 
pulse and  capacity,  is  in  itself  only  poetical  emoticm,  which 
should  not  be  mistaken  (as  it  always  is  in  youth)  for  poetical 
genius.  Gerald  leaves  his  home  feeling  a  strong  impulse  to  do 
something  great  in  the  world.  Here  at  once  we  see  the  old  sad 
error — a  vague  aspiration  or  ambition  mistaken  for  an  object 
and  a  power.  A  man  of  ffenius  rushes  out  of  his  sditude,  or 
takes  some  extreme  step,  because  he  is  posseaeed  with  a  ruling 
passion, — a  predominatmff  idea, — a  conviction  that  he  can 
accomplish  a  particular  thing,  and  so  relieve  his  breast  of  the 
ever-smouldenng  image — his  imagination  of  the  ev^r-hauntang 
thought.  He  does  not  rush  forth  with  expanded  arms  to  grasp 
at  whatever  presents  itself  to  his  inflamed  desires,  but  to  grasp 
his  soul's  idol.  In  like  manner — to  come  down  to  detau»— <A 
man  of  genius  never  snatches  a  pen,  and  sits  down  to  write  what- 
ever comes  uppermost ;  (if  he  do  so,  now  and  then,  it  is  because 
he  is  in  a  morbid  state,  and  will  most  likely  hum  ifhMi  he  has 
written ;)  but  to  write  down  a  sodden  revelatioa  of  a  definite 
kind.  We  think,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  work  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  discovered  this ;  in  fact,  we  see  signs  that  he  did ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  mAe  his  hero  accuse  himself 
of  a  selfish  ambition  as  an  excuse  for  his  want  of  success.  This 
was  very  much  the  case  with  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the 
*'  Patrician's  Daughter,** — ^all  manner  of  extravagant  things  are 
said  of  his  genius,  but  he  himself  does  nothing  to  prove  it: 

So  much  for  these  heroes ;  but  that  the  author  of  both  these 
works  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the 
time,  no  doubt  can  exist.  Mr.  Marst<m*s  writmgs  are  full  of 
thoughtful  beauty,  of  religious  aspiration,  and  afectionate  ten- 
derness. In  the  following  passage,  Gerald,  after  his  failure  in 
ambition,  alludes  to  his  deceased  father  in  these  words : — 

Gerald. 
'^  I  should  have  been 
His  chief  compaDion,  constant  minister 
To  every  with — shared  all  his  quiet  joys — 
Aided  his  kjndly  spirit,  ever  fain 
To  make  all  round  him  happy.    But,  alas ! 
1  deemed  myielf  too  great  for  tuch  Hieaa][ends*— 
Played  Critic,  and  not  Brothar  to  the  world! 
Our  Life's  affections  are  its  sanctity. 
Its  vestal  fires.    Should  they  die  out,  albeit 
In  the  Mind's  Temple  every  niche  doth  boast 
An  intellectual  glory,  still  Uie  pile 
Loses  its  hoUaess— IS  desecrate  I 
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Editk. 
But  surely  thou  bast  taught  this  in  thy  page  I 

Gerald. 
Oh !  that  my  paee  had  taught  it  to  my  heart. 
How  much  of  self  was  mingled  witii  my  aims. 
I  would  have  blessed  the  world— dowered  it  with  light. 
And  joy,  and  beauty.    Ay !  but  then  the  world 
Must  know  I  blessed  it.    Pitiful  I  and  vain-— 
Diseased  at  core  !    I  think  at  God's  great  bar 
There  will  be  fewer  evil  deeds  condemned, 
Than  good  deeds  for  ill  £ndsu" 

Gerald,  p.  95. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  8U<4i  passives  as  these, — and  Mr. 
Marston'^s  writings  have  mai^  qntte  eqtud  to  them, — ^wiAoat  feel- 
ing that  interest  in  him,  and  that  hope  for  his  best  success  in 
literatnre,  which  his  fine  nature  and  abilities  so  fully  merit.  But 
now,  after  the  somewhat  depressing  scenes  of  these  feverish 
struggles  for  fame,  as  illustrated  in  the  heroes  of  the  works  we 
have  just  been  considering,  let  us  turn  to  the  mild,  steady  wis- 
dom, and  half-melancholy  fortitude,  displayed  in  the  ^^  Ulysses^ 
of  Tennyson — ^a  poem  which  we  have  never  Been  quoted  before, 
nor  have  we  ever  beard  anybody  Bacue  it  Its  quietude  must 
steal  slowly  upon  the  worlds 

''  It  little  profiu  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  th^  barren  cragB, 
Blatch*d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race* 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  wHi  drink 
life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  sofier'd  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  aloae^  on  sboie,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Uyadts 
Vext  the  dim  sea :  J  am  become  a  nam^.^ 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hoiigry  beart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  dissates,  councils*  governments-^ 
Myself  not  least,  but  hoBOur'd  o^them  all ; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wberethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  fi»r  ever  whea  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unbrniidi'dy  joot  to  shine  in  use ! 
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As  tho*  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulBl 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he^  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods 
When  1  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail ; 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  i 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends, 
Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  mv  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfb  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

Temnysom's  PoemSt  Vol  U. 
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The  mild  dignity  and  placid  resolve, — ^the  kingly  resignation, 
— ^Uie  nnafiected  and  unostentatious  modesty  and  self-conscious 
powCT, — ^the  lonff,  softened  shadows  of  memory  cast  from  the 
remote  yistas  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  with  a 
soffbang  tone  of  ideality  breathing  over  the  whole,  and  giving  a 
sadden^  charm  even  to  the  suggestion  of  a  watery  grave, — all 
this,  and  much  more,  independent  of  the  beautiful  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scenery,  render  this  poem  of  "  Ulysses*  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  (as  it  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  least  noticed) 
poems  in  this  or  any  other  langui^.  And  equal  praise  may  be 
justlv  given  to  mimy  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  productions. 

Mr.  Browning's  play  of  **A  Blot  m  the  Scutcheon"  was 
written  on  the  same  domestic  principle  as  the  ^^  Patrician's 
Daughter,^  but  not  presenting  itself  attired  in  the  atrocious 
English  hat  and  coat  of  the  present  day — "  the  least,  a  death  to 
nature''  and  to  ideal  art.  The  play  was  intended  to  be  nobly 
and  boldly  unconventional,  and  as  it  was  therefore  proportionately 
dangerous,  it  contained  several  strong  conventional  speeches  car- 
ried to  absurdity,  with  a  view  to  "  canr  off'^  the  dan^r.  It  was 
foil  of  misgivings  in  consequence,  and  at  last  we  did  not  know 
whieli  was  meant  for  the  true  morality.  It  was  finely  acted  by 
Mr.  Phelps  and  Miss  Faucit ;  very  badly  by  all  the  rest ;  and 
"  put  upon  the  stage"  with  marked  indifference. 

In  the  last  Number  of  this  Review  some  animadversion  was 
made  on  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Browning  had  fallen  with 
regard  to  certain  historical  facts  which  he  had  mistaken  in  his 
tragedy  entitled  "  The  Return  of  the  Druses."  We  shall  now 
ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  tragedy  as  a  dramatic  production. 
It  is  worth  a  thousand  of  such  e€^uivocal  tragedies  as  "  Mary 
Stuart,'"  and  the  much  puffed  "  Gisippus.''  The  objections  we 
have  to  make  to  the  ^^  Druses"  are  chiefly  matters  of  stnicture 
and  detail,  and  a  want  of  clearness  in  several  respects,  inde- 
pendent of  a  somewhat  puzzling  nomenclature.  A  certain  diffi- 
culty in  the  Druse  names  was  inseparable  from  the  subject;  but 
when  we  find  Djabal,  Raghib,  Karshook,  &c.,  accompwiied  by 
the  Grand  Master *s  Prefect,  the  Patriarch's  Nuncio,  the  Re- 
public's Admiral,  initiated  Druses,  &c.  &c.,  we  see  at  once  that 
a  great  number  of  serious  recollections  will  be  required  of  us,  to 
which  we  must  often  look  back  ^vith  care.  Probaoly  the  author 
thought  that,  as  the  other  names  were  difficult  to  us  ^^  uninitiated 
Druses,"  it  would  be  best  not  to  confuse  us  with  more  proper 
names,  and  that  the  Grand  Master's  Prefect  was  therefore  better 
than  to  call  him  by  a  name  with  all  this  added  to  it.  But  to 
proceed.  The  tragedy  opens  with  these  emphatic  and  confound- 
mg  lines : — 

VOL.  ill. NO.  I.  p 
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Katfshook. 
**  The  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fiie  : 
Day  breaks  at  last !    Break  dory,  with  the  day, 
Oa  Djabal,  ready  to  assume  liis  shape 
Of  Hakeem,  as  the  Khalif  vanished  erst 
On  red  Mokattam's  brow— our  Founder's  flesh, 
As  he  resumes  our  Founder's  function !" 

The  Druses,  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

Now,  the  reader,  who  even  if  a  Druse,  is,  most  probably,  an 
'* uninitiated  Druse,^  does  not  know  who  or  what  Djabal  is;  nor 
who  Hakeem  may  be,  nor  what  "  his  shape  ;'^  nor  what  Khalif  is 
referred  to,  nor  the  geogn^hical  and  historical  relations  of  *^  red 
Mokattam's  braw^*'  which  may  belong  to  a  blood- red  demon  or  a 
mountain ;  nor  anything  about  this  particular  Founder^s  flesh  or 
function  !  The  whole  of  the  first  scene  is  in  thb  strain  of  inn 
[dicit  faith  in  the  reader's  knowledge  of  all  these  matters.  As 
the  tragedy  developes,  we  are  made  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
all  that  went  before ;  but  this  is  reversing  the  aramatic  princmle. 
In  this  case,  an  opening  dialogue  between  one  or  two  who  haa  no 
faith  in  Djabal*s  mission,  and  Khalil,  who  was  devoted  to  him, 
would  at  once  have  put  the  reader  in  full  possession  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  provided  this  was  made  the  simple,  straightlbrwaDd 
business  of  the  scene.  Something  of  the  kind  occurs  on  EhaliTs 
entrance,  bnt  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  confusion  of  the  Dnnes 
seeking  plunder,  and  so  ovenaid  with  intricate  statements  and 
allusions,  that  it  ^'  darkens  knowledge,"  and  the  opportunity  is 
smothered  and  vi^asted.  In  like  manner,  at  the  dose  of  the  Furst 
Act,  there  is  a  marked  reference  made  to  '*  Djabal's  story  of 
some  C!ount  Dreux,  who,  sick  of  wandering  from  Bouillon's  war, 
left  his  old  name  in  Lebanon.''  This  caui^  us  much  pause  and 
iq>eculation,  first  to  understand  why  it  was  introduced,  then  vdiy 
by  Djabal,  then  if  it  were  true  or  not— and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  construct  a  five-act  orama  of  any 
kind,  which  can  bear,  as  it  always  ought  to  bear,  a  close  exami- 
nation in  all  its  parts  and  as  a  whole.  At  the  dose  of  the  Foorth 
Act,  we  found  the  solution  we  desired,  dearly  made  out — it  was 
a  lie  told  by  Djabal  to  flatter  the  vanity,  attach  the  affections^ 
and  secure  the  interest  of  Leys  de  Dreux  to  the  Druse  cause. 
The  author  had  it  all  in  his  mind  safe  enough,  but  he  should  have 
hdped  us  sooner.  FvazUng  the  head  does  not  excite  and  suspend 
an  mterest,  but  delays  or  prevents  our  feeling  an  interest.  The 
fijQBt  speech  of  Act  if.  is  also  very  difficult  to  understand  gram* 
matically,  though  it  may  be  correct  nevertheless;  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Anael  as  to  her  love 
for  Djabal,  and  a  certain  leaning  towards  Loys,  (who  also  hesi- 
tates about  protesting   ^*  a  love  he  dare  not  fed,**  yet  suhee- 
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wwUf  eayy  tiiftt  Ahad  loir€sliini,)  i^ite^on  thepari^of  D^tel, 
mm  IS  a  conflict  ommtuned,  even  to  the  close  of  tlie  Fifth  Aefci 
88  to  hiB^evoted  lore,  orresiBtaiice  of  love,  with  regard  to  Anael, 
-««tt  of  wfaieh  keeps  oar  imderetanding  80  continualfy  on  the  ate 
tba6  it  dieohs  tiie  fifee  progress  of  the  imagination  and'  aympa* 
ihetic  emotions.  We  ao  not  infor,  that  any  of  these*  ooncutions- 
of  feeling  are  natnnUy  or  dramaticallT  wronff-;  all  we  mean  to 
ai^^iStthatfiRym^a  want  of  deamessand  precision  in  the  marldnff 
oi^tliesabtleworidnghastheefiectofapazrie.  Wethiidcsnm 
portions  need  a  more-  material  form ;  »  more  hard,  ont^q>oken 
sMement,  to  render  them  sacceesfiil  on  the  stage ;  a  sort  of 
maM«K>f-iaet  deolarstion  of  the  state  of  a£hks,  which  shall  almoH 
mabnan  andiencesajr,  '*  Does  he- take  nsfcH*  fools  T' — the  answer 
to  wUeh  many  a  dramatist  will  readily  nratter  through  his  teeth, 
ta  Umself.  The  main  requisites  for  a  suceearfnl  acting  tragedy  are 
dmaeter  and  pasdonate  action — and  these  the  ^*  Drtnes"  pos** 
808800  in  the  himest  degree ;  the  next  requisite  is  the  perspicuous 
dittribolion  of  the  action^-^xand  here  this  tragedy  is  deficient, 
but  in  away  that  might  easily  be  remedii^,  and  with  ftr  less 
tioiddethatt  is  always  taken-  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Knowles,  or 
Sir  E.  L.  Bnlwer,  or  with  any  of  the  ^^  great  discoveries"  and 
fialores  ai  Mr*  Macready. 

The  character  dP  Djabal  is  a  masterpiece,  and  of  the  highest 
order  of  dramatic  portraiture.  It  is  at  once  complicated  and 
dear ;  the  motives  intervolved  and  conflicting,  yet  *'  palpable  to 
Seeling  as  tosight;"  and  all  his  actions,  their  re^Hilts,  and  his  own 
end,  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  these  premises.  Anything 
in  lam  that  puzzles  us,  is  only  in  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  for 
eventually  he  stands  out  in  the  finest  relief,  as  though  upon  **  the 
mountain"  to  which  his  dying  steps  lead  on  his  emancipated 
people.  Moreover,  he  himself  knows  what  he  is,  and  thus  ex- 
|dams  all  difficulties: — 

DjahaL 
*•  I  perisih— yet  do  I,  can  I  repent? 
I,  with  an  Arab  instinct  thwarted  ever 
By  my  Frank  policy,— and,  in  its  turn, 
A  Frank  brain  thwarted  by  my  Arab  heart — 
While  these  remained  in  equipoise  I  lived 
Nothing;  had  either  been  predominant. 
As  a  Frank  schemer  or  an  Arab  mystic 
I  bad  been  something  ;•— now,  each  has  destroyed 
The  other— and  b^old  irom  out  their  cmh 
A  third  and  better  nature  riaes  up — 
My  mere  Man*s-natiire  I   And  1  yield  to  itn— 
1  love  thee— I — who  did  ootloKe  before  I" 

The  DrHM09  Act  V.  Scene  I. 
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This  is  to  write  drama  and  psychological  history  at  the  same 
time.  We  merely,  however,  advert  in  passing  to  the  es^reasbn 
of  "  I,  who  did  not  love  before,"  as  one  of  those  instances  of  im- 
necessarv  confusion  induced  by  a  want  of  care  in  previous  express 
sions, — ^for  certainly,  at  pages  7,  8,  9, 13,  and  14,  we  had  very 
good  grounds  for  suspectmg  that  he  did  love  before. 
,  The  characters  of  Anael,  of  Leys,  of  the  Prefect,  and  the 
Nuncio,  are  scarcely  less  admirably  drawn  as  characters,  thoiidi 
not  so  elaborately  finished,  as  Djabal.  Indeed,  there  is  scarody 
room  in  the  space  of  an  actine  drama  to  elaborate  more  than  one 
or  two  characters ;  and  the  ekboration  of  four  or  five  characters 
in  some  of  Shakspeare'^s  plays,  is  only  a  proof  of  the  statement, 
inasmuch  as  none  of  his  plays  are  acted  as  written,  but  curtailed, 
in  some  cases,  by  perhaps  a  third  part.  The  whole  of  the  scene 
with  the  Nuncio,  m  the  Fifth  Act,  is  finely  worked  up,  and  would 
be  eminently  effective  on  the  stage,  if  well  acted ;  though  perhaps 
nobody  at  present  before  the  public  could  play  the  Nuncio  but 
Mr.  Macready, — who  could  not,  however,  play  Djabal.  He 
would  never  feel  that  he  rightly  understood  the  character.  But 
(me  of  the  finest  scenes  in  this  great  tragedy,  and  we  select  it 
because  the  most  intelli^ble  as  an  extract,  is  that  which  takes 
place  between  Leys  and  the  old,  scheming,  mercenary,  voluptuous, 
nysena-like  Prefect,  who  is  deposed — and  whom  Djabal  has 
plotted  to  murder  in  the  alcove. 

"  Enter  the  Prefect  toith  Guards,  and  Loys. 

The  Prefect. 
[To  Guards.]     Back,  I  say,  to  the  galley  every  guard ! 
That's  my  sole  care  now — see  each  bench  retains 
Its  complement  of  rowers — I  embark 
O'  the  instant,  since  this  Knight  will  have  it  so. 
Alas  me !     Could  you  have  the  heart,  my  Loys  ? 
[To  a  Guard  who  whispers,]  Oh,  bring  the  holy  Nuncio  here 

forthwith!  [Exeunt  Guards. 

Loys,  a  rueful  sight,  confess,  to  see 
The  grey  discarded  Prefect  leave  his  post, 
With  tears  i'  the  eye !     So  you  are  Prefect  now  ? 
You  depose  me — you  succeed  me  ?     Ha,  ha ! 

Loj^s. 
And  dare  you  laugh,  whom  laughter  less  becomes 
Than  yesterday's  forced  meekness  we  beheld  •  .  • 
Prefect. 

.  .  .  When  you  so  eloquently  pleaded,  Loys, 
For  my  dismissal  from  the  post? — Ah,  meek 
With  cause  enough,  consult  the  Nuncio  else  ! 
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And  wish  him  the  like  meekness — for  so  staunch 
A  servant  of  the  church  can  scarce  have  bought 
His  share  in  the  Isle,  and  paid  for  it,  hard  pieces ! 
You've  my  successor  to  condole  with.  Nuncio ! 
I  shall  be  safe  by  then  i'  the  galley,  Loys ! 

Lojis. 
You  make  as  you  woukl  tell  me  you  rejoice 
To  leave  your  scene  of  •  •  . 

Prefect. 

Trade  in  the  dear  Druses  ? 
Blood  and  sweat  traffic  ?    Spare  what  yesterday 
We  had  enough  of!     Drove  I  in  the  Isle 
A  profitable  game  ?    Learn  wit,  my  son. 
Which  you'll  need  shortly !     Did  it  never  breed 
Suspicion  in  you  all  was  not  pure  pro6t. 
When  I,  the  rapacious  .  .  .  and  so  forth  •  •  .  was  bent 
On  having  an  associate  in  my  rule  ? 
Why  did  I  yield  this  Nuncio  half  the  gain, 
If  not  that  I  might  also  shift  •  .  .  what  on  him  ? 
Half  of  the  peril,  Loys! 

Lo^s. 
Peril? 
Prefect. 

Hark  you ! 
rd  love  you  if  you'd  let  roe — this  for  reason. 
You  save  my  life  at  price  of  .  .  .  well,  say  risk 
At  least,  of  yours.     I  came  a  long  time  since 
To  the  Isle :  our  Hospitallers  bade  me  tame 
These  savage  wizards,  and  reward  myself. 

Loys, 
The  Knights  who  so  repudiate  your  crime  ? 

Prefect. 
Loys,  the  Knights — we  doubtless  understand 
Each  other ;  as  for  trusting  to  reward 

From  any  friend  beside  myself  .  .  .  No,  no ! 

•  •  •  •  •  •  « 

With  this  alcove's  delicious  memories 

Got  to  be  mingled  visions  of  gaunt  fathers. 

Quick-eyed  sons,  fugitives  from  the  mine,  the  oar, 

Stealing  to  catch  me  :  brief,  when  I  began 

To  qunce  with  fear — (I  think  I  hear  the  Chapter 

Solicited  to  let  me  leave,  now  all 

Worth  staying  for  was  ^ined  and  gone  I)— I  say 

That  when  for  the  remainder  of  my  life 

All  methods  of  escape  seemed  lost— just  then 

Up  should  a  young  hot-headed  Loys  spring, 

Talk  very  long  and  loud — in  fine,  compel 

The  Knights  to  break  their  whole  arrangement,  have  me 
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Home  lor  pure  tfaame— from  tlttssafehold  of  mine 
Where  but  tan  thoutand  Dtmses  te^  my  life. 
To  my  wild  pbte  of  banishmeBt,  San  Ginet 
By  Murcia,  where  my  three  hi  manors  iyiog, 
Purchased  by  gains  here  and  the  Nuncio's  gold, 
Are  all  I  have  to  guard  me, — that  such  fortune 
Should  fall  to  me  I  hardly  could  expect ! 
Therefore,  I  say,  Td  love  you  ! 
Lays. 

Can  it  be  ? 
I  play  into  your  hands  then  ?    Oh,  no,  no ! 
The  Venerable  Chapter,  the  Great  Order 
Sunk  o'  the  sudden  into  fiends  of  the  pit? 
But  I  will  back — ^will  yet  unveil  you  ! 
Prefect 

Me? 
To  whom  ? — perhaps  Sir  Galeas,  who  in  Chapter 
Shook  his  white  head  thrice—and  some  dozen  times 
My  hand  this  morning  shook  for  value  paid  ? 
To  that  Italian  Saint  Sir  Cosimo  ? — 
Indignant  at  my  wringing  year  by  year 
A  thousand  bezants  from  the  coral-divers, 
As  you  recounted  ;  felt  he  not  aggrieved  ? 
Well  might  he— I  allowed  for  his  half  share 
Merely  one  hundred !    To  Sir  .  .  . 

Loj^. 

See!  you  dare 
Inculpate  the  whole  Order ;  yet  should  I, 
A  youth,  a  sole  voice,  have  the  power  to  change 
Their  evil  way  had  they  been  firm  in  it? 
Answer  me  1 

Prefect. 
Oh^  the  son  of  Bretagne't  Duke, 
And  that  son's  wealth,  the  father's  influence,  too. 
And  the  youne  arm,  we'll  even  say,  my  Loys, 
— ^The  fear  of  losing  or  diverting  these 
Into  another  channel  by  gainsaying 
A  novice  too  abruptly,  could  not  influence 
The  Order  !    You  might  join,  for  aught  they  cared. 
Their  red-cross  rivals  of  the  Temple !     Well, 
i  thank  you  for  my  part  at  all  events ! 
Stay  here  till  they  withdraw  you  !    You  '11  inhabit 
This  palace — sleep,  perchance,  in  this  alcove ; 
Good  !  and  now  disbelieve  me  if  you  can : 
This  is  the  first  time  foir  long  years  I  enter 
Thus  [lifts  the  arras],  without  feeling  just  as  if  I  liflttd 
The  lid  up  of  my  tomb ! 
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Lays, 

They  share  his  crime ! 
God*8  punishment  will  avertake  you  yet ! 

Prefect. 
Thank  you  it  does  not !    Pardon  this  last  flash  : 
I  bear  a  graver  Tisage  presently 
With  the  disinterested  Nuncio  here — 
His  purchase-money  safe  at  Murcia  too ! 
Let  me  repeat — for  the  first  time  no  draught 
Coming  as  from  a  sepulchre  salutes  roe. 
When  we  next  meet  this  folly  may  have  passed, 
We'll  hope— Ha,  ha  I  [Exit  through  the  arras.'* 

The  whde  character  of  the  Prefect,  has  long  Bfe  of  greedy 
yiDsDjj  his  heartless  sensoality,  carried  into  the  very  gloating 
of  imbecility,  and  the  wide  field  of  bribery  and  corruption  of 
which  he  has  been  the  centre,  is  all  dearly  developed  in  this 
masterly  scene.  We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  on  the 
profound  instinctive  sympathy  with  a  trapcal  position  displayed 
UY  the  poet  in  the  last  speech,  where  tne  Prefect  entering  the 
aioove,  where  he  will  presently  be  murdered, — ^utters  woiSs  of 
ghastly  merriment,  like  the  *^last  flash  ^^  of  one  who  will  bear  a 
^graver  visage  presently,"  although,  strange  to  say,  for  "the 
fint  time  no  gust  of  air  as  from  a  sepulchre  salutes  his  entrance  !" 
All  this  is  exactly  the  half  consciousness  of  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  approaching  &te,  mingled  with  just  those  delusive  circmn- 
stances  which  lull  and  disperse  apprehension,  and  lure  a  victim 
onward  to  his  doom  I 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  production  of  Mr.  Brownii^,  by 
obfiCTving,  that  we  consider  it,  "  as  a  whole,"  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  modem  dramatic  works,  and  that  with  no  more  than  the 
venal  adaptation,  it  would  be  a  good  acting  drama.  Strange  to 
say,  it  has  never  yet  received  anything  in  uie  shape  of  adequate 
review,  or  even  notice  from  the  press. 

How  much  remains  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  prospects 
of  inu^inative  literature,  and  how  much  illustration  our  remarks 
would  require,  must  be  very  apparent. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  the 
smns  of  the  poetical  spirit — ^not  of  "tne  time,"  but  the  spirit 
which  is  at  work  as  an  under-current  of  time ;  and  which  we 
anticipate  will  gather  accumulating  force  as  it  proceeds,  and 
sooner  or  later  produce  a  great  change  in  the  quality  and  ten- 
dency of  our  literature.  Meanwhile,  let  our  readers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  be  assured  that  whatever  they  may  find  to  admire, 
and  to  recognize  as  evidences  of  our  position,  in  the  fine  extracts 
quoted  from  the  poets  previously  discussed,  their  several  works 
abound  with  passages  of  equal  excellence. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1 .  Copy  of  the  Evidence  taken  and  Report  made  by 
the  Assistant  Poor  Imw  Commissioners  sent  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Population  of  Stockport.    1842. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture. 
1843. 

8.  Speech  of  Charles  Buller,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Cowsr 
monSf  on  Thursday^  Aug.  6,  1843,  on  Systematic  Colomzadon. 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  the  country  is  steadily 
though  slowly  recovering  from  a  crisis  of  commercial  depression 
of  unusual  severity,  extent,  and  duration.  The  evil — great,  un- 
exampled, and  overwhelming  as  it  has  been — ^may  not  be  un- 
attended by  countervailing,  perhaps  even  by  counterbalancing 
good — shoiud  it  lead  to  such  a  searching  investigation  into  our 
"social  and  economical  condition,  as  may  enable  us  to  trace  out 
the  latent  causes  of  distress;  and  to  discover  and  to  apply 
appropriate  means  for  their  removal. 

A  commercial  depression,  enduring  for  years,  and  extending 
to  all  the  districts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  the  departments  of 
industry,  could  not  have  resulted  from  any  immediate  and  tem- 
porary cause.  Accidental  agencies  may  have  aggravated  the 
symptoms  of  the  constitutional  complaint.  Functional  disturb- 
ance may  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  ormnic  disease.  But 
fatal  miffht  be  the  result,  were  we  to  conclude  from  the  abate- 
ment of  the  functional  paroxysm,  that  the  vital  organs  have 
escaped  uninjured,  and  that  there  remains  no  lingering  and 
deeply-seated  malady,  requiring  careful  regimen  and  an  alterative 
course.  While,  however,  our  most  anxious  solicitude  should  be 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  permanent  causes,  we  should 
not  be  inattentive  to  those  of  a  more  temporary  character.  We 
cannot  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
depression  which  has  visited  the  industrious  classes  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  our  economical  condition,  imless  we  can  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  derangement  may  be  traced  to  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst  the  accidental  and  exciting  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  induce  the  recent  crisis  of  commercial  difficulty,  one 
of  the  principal  has  been  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests.  A 
deficient  harvest  is  a  diminution  of  national  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency.  An  increased  importation  of  foreign  com 
equivalent  to  the  diminution  in  the  home  supply,  might  prevent 
the  price  of  com  from  rising  to  the  consumer,  but  could  not 
prevent  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  country.    Had  the  seasons  im- 
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mediately  previous  to  1842  been  aven^  seasons,  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  com  which  we  were  obliged  to  alienate  a 
portion  of  the  national  wealth  to  obtain,  would  have  been  raised 
at  home,  without  any  expense  beyond  that  which  the  farmers  had 
already  incurred  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  In  effect,  that 
quantity  of  com  which  is  imported,  not  in  the  customary  course  of 
trade,  but  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  an  unfavour- 
able season,  may  be  regarded  as  being  paid  for  t\yice  over.  In 
seeking  to  obtain  this  portion  of  the  supply,  two  separate  costs 
of  production  are  advanced.  The  farmer  advances  the  first  cost 
of  production — the  labour  and  capital  required  to  obtain  an  or- 
dinary supply, — and  on  his  failing  to  obtain  it,  the  importing 
merchant  advances  a  second  cost  of  production — ^the  labour  and 
capital  expended  on  the  equivalents  he  exports  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Thus,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  adverse 
season,  the  expense  incurred  by  the  importing  merchant  in  fur- 
nishing that  portion  of  the  requisite  supply  of  subsistence,  the 
productive  cost  of  which  the  £airmer  had  already  advanced,  is  so 
much  dead  loss  to  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  ereat  mistake  to  suppose,  that  when  a  deficient 
harvest  occurs,  we  extension  of  foreign  trade  occasioned  by  the 
increased  export  which  purchases  the  required  supply  of  foreign 
com,  creates  a  new  demand  for  goods,  causing  a  reproduction  of 
weahh  equivalent  to  that  which  the  unfavourable  season  destroys. 
Had  the  harvests  previous  to  1842  not  been  deficient,  the  money 
or  the  goods  which  were  exported  in  payment  of  the  supplies 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  would  have  been  an  avail- 
able fund  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles.  We  should  have 
had  in  the  country  not  only  a  quantity  of  com  equal  to  that  im- 
ported, but  also  the  money  or  the  merchandize  with  which  the 
miported  com  was  paid  for.  A  deficient  harvest  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  thian  as  a  destmction  of  a  portion  of 
national  wealth  equal  to  that  which  is  exported,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  when  countries  in- 
terchange conunodities,  there  is  in  each  a  proportionate  demand 
for  the  productions  of  the  others.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
extraordinanr  foreign  transactions  consequent  upon  a  deficient 
harvest.  When  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  England  requires  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling, 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  the  foreign  market  a  new  and  extra* 
ordinary  demand  for  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
sterling  will  spring  up.  The  extraordinary  importations  of  corn 
turn  the  balance  of  payments  against  this  country ;  and  our  im- 
portmg  merchants  are  obliged  to  give  a  premium  for  bills  to 
remit  to  their  foreign  correqiondents.    A  premium  upon  foreign 
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faOls  is  a  bounty  upon  exports ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  kistanee, 
an  extraordinary  importaticHi  of  com  is  followed  by  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation  of  British  goods.  But  an  exportation  tiios  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  demand  speedily  overstocks  the  foreign 
market,  and  causes  the  prices  of  British  goods  in  that  market  to 
decline.  The  sudden  impulse  imparted  to  foreign  trade  is  sno- 
ceeded  by  stagnation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  export 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  ffoods  liquidates  a  less  amount  of  fbre^n 
debt;  the  unfavouraUe  balance  of  payment  continues;  the  pre- 
mium upon  foreign  bills  remains  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the 
cost  of  transmittmg  bullion ;  the  precious  meta^  are  exported ; 
the  banks  contract  their  issues  in  order  to  protect  and  ultimatdy 
to  recover  their  treasure ;  and  with  the  contraction  of  tlie 
currency  prices  fall. 

From  these  illustrations  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  mamnr 
in  which  the  deficient  harvests,  which  immediately  preceded  tiie 
year  1842,  contributed  to  produce  the  late  commercial  crisis. 
The  unfiivourable  seasons  diminished  the  a^j^regate  wealth  of  the 
nation;  occasioned  an  exportaticm  of  British  goods  exceedn^ 
tiie  demand  of  the  foreign  market,  and  creating  subsequent  stag- 
nation ;  turned  the  balance  of  foreign  payments  against  us,  and 
caused  an  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  issues  of  the  banks,  and  the  auxiUary  circulation  whi<A 
rests  upon  confidence,  were  contaracted,  and  that  in  the  home 
market  prices  declined,  goods  became  unsaleable,  and  employ- 
m&ot  was  suspended. 

Hitherto  the  efiect  of  deficient  harvests,  in  derangnig  the  cir- 
culation, has  been  aggravated  by  a  defective  banking  s]^m,  in- 
flicting on  the  country  the  most  susceptible  and  unstable  currem^ 
in  Eurc^.  These  superinduced  fluctuations  in  the  amount  and 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  proximate  and  exciting  causes  of  the  conn 
mercial  revulsions  to  which  the  country  has  been  recenthr  ex- 
posed. Thouffh  the  administration  of  the  Bank  of  Englimd  has, 
of  late  years,  been  consideraUy  improved^t  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  under  the  existing  system,  the  Bank  directors  do  not 
-—perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  th^  eannot--r60  regu- 
kte  their  issues  as  to  render  the  circulation  subject  to  no  greater 
fluctuations  than  those  which  would  occur  were  it  purely  metoHic. 
Now,  \diatever  expansions  and  subsequent  contractions  the  cir- 
culating medium  may  have  undei^ne,  greater  than  these  which 
would  have  occurred  had  the  circulation  been  purely  metallic, 
must  be  regarded  as  causes  of  commercial  embarrassment, 
originating  in  our  defective  banking  efystem. 

An  expansion  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  greater  than  that 
which  would  occur  were  the  circulation  purdly  metallic,  is  fire- 
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^pioitly  regwdedy  liy  sopeKfidal  observevs,  as  a  cause  of  iiatk»al 
proeperity.  The  efiects  of  such  undue  es^msioii,  oould  they  be 
pioloiigea,  would- no  doubt  be  beneficial.  An  hicreaae  m  the 
amount,  and  a  consequent  fall  in  the  Talue,  of  the  oirculatuqr 
mednam  alters  the  relatire  Take  of  property,  to  the  dtsadtantwe 
of  ihe  poBsessors  of  fixed  ^incomes,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poaseBBors  of  4he  actire  capitiJ  directly  employed  in  r^roduo- 
tion;  ^riiile  the  prc^giessiYe  rise  of  prices  ^res  peculiar  ^icou- 
lagement  to  prodwers  dealing  upon  credit  or  with  borrowed 
d^ital,  and  excites  a  speculative  demand  for  commodities,  whidi, 
during  its  continuance,  infuses  inc^reased  activity  throu^out  all 
the  d^Nurtmeots  of  industry.  But  an  expansion  of  the  circular 
tioD,  beyond  that  which  would  take  place  were  the  curren^ 
purely  metallic,  is  an  artificial  and  intoxicating  stimulus  whidot 
eannot  be  kept  up,  and  which,  when  the  temporary  excitement 
passes  off,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  period  of  corres* 
poo£ng  depiession*  So  bi^  as  the  conomrrmice  of  the  commer- 
cial woild  shall  retain  the  precious  metals  as  the  measure  of 
value,  the  pmer  circulation,  to  whatever  temporary  osciUations 
it  may  be  subjected  from  ill  r^rulated  issues,  must  ultimatdy 
eonfotm  to  its  metallic  standard.  As  often  as  undue  expai^on 
reduces  tibe  value  of  our  cuiraicy,  in  relation  to  fore^n  curren- 
cies, tiie  banks  are  drained  of  their  treasure,  and  are  compelled 
to  replenish  their  coffers  bya  more  or  less  sudden  c(mtracti<m  of 
tbdr  issues ;  but  the  treasure  which  flowed  out  when  the  value 
of  the  eunency  was  below  the  fordgn  par,  cannot  be  made  to 
flow  m,  until  the  value  of  the  currency  is  raised  above  the  foreign 
par.     The  banks  are  saved,  but  industrv  is  paralyzed. 

Sudden  and  violent  contractions  of  the  ourculation,  and  of  the 
amdliary  currency  based  thereon,  are  the  necessary  and  inevita- 
ble results  of  ovev^issaes  of  paper,  reducing  the  value  of  tiie 
medium  of  exchange  below  its  metallic  standard.  That  tiieee 
cantiactions  have  been  amongst  the  most  potent  of  the  proxi- 
mate and  exciting  causes  of  the  perilous  crisis  through  which  we 
have  passed,  may  be  made  q>parent  to  the  most  inattentive 
observear.  XJnifcmn  experience  proves  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  or,  in  other  wcms,  a  general  fall  of  {»ices,  has  an  injurious 
efibet  upon  industry.  Accumulated  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
distinct  classes — ^the  dormant  capitalists,  and  the  active  ci^i- 
talists :  the  former  not  engaging  in  the  business  of  production, 
and  drawing  their  incomes  from  rent  .or  interest ;  the  latter 
pursuing  the  occupations  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  trade, 
and  deriving  their  incomes  from  profit.  Now  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  currency  alters  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  favour  of  the 
dormant,  md  against  the  active  proprietor :  it  enriches  the  dass 
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whose  revenues  are  expended  unproductiyely,  at  the  cost  of  those 
by  the  agency  of  whose  labour  and  capital  the  wealth  of  the 
community  is  created.  It  causes  a  larger  portion  of  the  farmer's 
rent  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  lus  stipulated  money  r^it, 
and  allows  a  less  portion  to  be  re-invested  in  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  mortgagee,  the  annuitant,  and  the  fundholder 
—all  those  who,  without  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  pro- 
duction, derive  their  incomes  from  rent  and  interest — would  have 
their  revenues  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  from  which 
profits  and  wages  are  deriyed. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  has  other  injurious  effects.  As 
money  is  the  practical  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange, 
profits,  practically  considered,  must  consist  in  the  difference 
between  the  cost,  estimated  in  money,  incurred  in  production, 
and  the  value,  also  estimated  in  money,  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced ;  the  differ^ice  between  cost  and  price  decreases,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rate  of  profit  falls,  whenever,  during  the  process 
of  production,  the  value  of  money  rises.  Where  business  is  con- 
ducted upon  borrowed  capita],  or  where  stock  and  materials  are 
1)urchased  upon  long  credit,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
eads  to  results  still  more  disastrous,  and  involves  a  class  of 
skilled  and  enterprising  producers,  who  might  otherwise  have 

Sone  on  in  full  prosperity,  in  difficulty  and  ruin  which  no  pru- 
ence  could  foresee  or  industry  avert. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  currency,  or  a  fall  in  general  prices, 
suspends  speculative  demand.  One  very  important  operation  of 
mercantile  capital  is  to  purchase  goods  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  to  keep  them  on  hand  until  they  are  required  for  con- 
sumption. When  markets  are  declining,  this  operation  cannot 
be  safely  performed.  Hence,  though  there  should  be  no  over- 
production— ^nay,  though  the  stocks  on  hand  should  be  actually 
short  of  the  average  consumption,  yet  still  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
currency  might  render  goods  unsaleable,  and  cause  an  apparent 
glut  during  a  real  deficiency. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  in  a  country  which  has 
contracted  a  large  public  debt,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  must 
be  peculiarly  injurious.  In  England  the  national  debt  is,  in  round 
numbers,  about  eight  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  interest 
upon  it  thirty  millions.  Raising  the  value  of  currency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  per  cent.,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  contracting 
an  additional  loan  of  eighty  millions,  and  of  imposing  additions 
taxes  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions. 

Commerce  is  a  conducting  wire,  by  which  a  local  shock  is  felt 
throughout  the  world.    The  monetary  comiilsion  in  America  has 
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vibrated  to  Enriand.  The  stopimge  of  the  banks  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  credit  in  the  Unitea  States  have  contributed,  even 
more  powerfully,  perhaps,  than  the  fluctuations  in  our  internal 
currency,  in  exciting  the  aggravated  paroxysm  of  distress  which 
has  occurred  in  this  country.  In  the  years  1838  and  1839  our  ex- 
ports totheUnitedStates  were  respectively 7, 685,760/.,  8,839,204/. 
in  the  years  1840, 1841, 1842,  our  export  trade  to  the  Union  fell 
respectively  to  5,283,020/.,  7,098,642/.,  3,528,807/.  This  very  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  amount  of  our  exports,  would  have  been 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  embarrassment  and  distress  amongst 
the  numerous  classes  who  are  immediately  dependent  upon  foreign 
commerce.  But  these  classes,  forming  as  they  do  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  industrial  population,  could  not  remain  iso- 
lated and  exclusive  sufferers.  While  these  numerous  classes  were 
dependent  upon  the  foreign  consumer,  other  classes,  as  numerous, 
were  dependent  upon  i£em.  The  contraction  of  the  foreign 
market  caused  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the  home  market. 
As  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade  sold  a  less  quantity  of  finished 
goods  to  their  foreign  customers,  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a  less  quantity  of  produce  from  the  farmer ;  and  as  the 
farmer  sold  a  less  quantity  of  produce  to  the  manufacturers  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  foreign  market,  he  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase less  from  the  manufacturers  employed  in  supplying  the 
home  market.  Through  all  the  connecting  and  conducting  links 
of  the  social  machine  the  paralyzing  shock  was  felt. 

The  extent  of  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  England  by  the  com- 
mercial revulsions  of  the  United  States,  furnishes  matter  for 
serious  and  anxious  reflection.  The  far-seeing  statesman  will 
look  forward  with  uneasiness  and  alarm  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  having  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  placed 
upon  the  treacherous  quicksand  of  dependence  on  the  markets  of 
a  single  and  a  rival  country.  If  the  recent  depression  has  been 
produced,  in  any  considerable  degree,  bv  the  falling  off  in  our 
exports  to  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the  depth  of  the 
distress  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  total  suspension  of  our 
exports  to  that  countiy  ?  and  what  would  be  the  sweeping  cha- 
racter of  the  destitution  and  ruin  with  which  England  would  be 
overwhelmed,  were  a  war,  or  an  embargo,  to  suspend  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  wool  from  North  America !  The  probability  of 
stich  a  contingency  may  be  remote ;  but  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  is  sufficient  to  excite  alarm,  and  to  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  extending,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  area  from 
which  the  staple  of  our  most  important  manufacture  may  be 
obtained.  We  are  pleased  to  perceive  the  gradual  increase  of 
our  imports  in  this  article  from  India. 
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Another  hnportsnt  oonndenitioii  connected  vAA.  tlio  cflEb6b 
ptroduced  upon  the  trade  and  industrj  of  the  country,  by  the  coofr* 
m^ncial  emtbarrasements  of  the  United  States,  is  sugmsted  by  tiie 
striking  and  eKtraordinary  fact,  tiiat  the  umversal  ^struction  of 
credit  which  occurred  in  America,  did  not  oceanon,  in  Aaatmem, 
that  intensity  of  sufibring  which  it  occasioned  in  England,  This 
prem(Hiitory  &ct  was  so  cleaxiy  pointed  out,  and  so  ably  ilkuh 
trated  by  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  in  his  admirable  speech,  thali  we 
will  not  weaken  the  effect  by  altering  lus  words : — 

"  Whatever  shocks  our  trade  has  experienced  during  the  last  few 
years,  no  one  can  compare  them  in  severity  with  those  which  have  been 
felt  in  the  United  States.  Since  1836,  the  history  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  has  consisted  of  a  series  of  crises,  with  intervals  of  stag- 
nation. *  I  doubt,'  says  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  wise  and  feeling  answer 
which  he  recently  made  to  a  deputation  of  holders  of  State  stock,— ^  I 
doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  space,  such  a  transition 
has  been  made  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  oif  general  distreiSy 
as  within  the  United  States  within  tiie  last  six  years*'  And  yet  has 
tiiere  been  there  any  of  what  we  shouki  call  dislrats  among  die  qins^ 
trades  and  artisans  ?  or  any  inability  to  emptoy  capital  with  onlt>- 
nary  pro6ts  ?  or  any  general  want  of  employmmit  for  labour  ?  or  any 
great  depression  of  wages  ?  or  any  thing  which  we  should  call  the  ex* 
tBsme  of  destitution?  Have  even  the  unscrupulous  demagogues  of. 
their  hustings  or  their  press  ventured  to  describe  such  sad  scenes  as 
those  which  official  inspection  has  shown  to  have  been  but  too  ftequent 
at  Bolton  and  Stockport?  Have  you  hesod  in  that  country  of  human 
beings  huddled  together,  in  defiance  of  comfort,  of  shame,  and  of 
healUi,  in  earrets,  and  in  cellars,  and  in  the  same  hovel  with  their  pigs  ? 
Have  you  heard  of  large  and  sudden  calls  on  the  bounty  of  individuab, 
of  parishes,  or  of  the  government  ?  Of  workhouses  crowded  ?  OF 
even  the  gaol  resorted  to  for  shelter  and  maintenance  ?  Of  humaor 
beings  prevented  from  actually  dying  of  starvation  in  the  open  streets  ? 
or  of  others  allowed  to  expire  from  inanition  in  the  obscurity  of  their 
own  dwellfog  places  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  though  hundreds  of  enterw 
prises  have  foiled,  and  enormous  amounts  of  capital  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  credit  has  been  paralyzed,  and  hundreds  that  were  wealthy  i^  sun- 
rise have  been  beggars  ere  the  same  sun  was  set,  and  Uiousands  have 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  the  work  and  wages  of  the  day  before,  yet 
capital  and  labour  have  never  fieuled  to  find  employment  in  that  bound- 
less  field.  That  fearful  storm  has  passed  over  die  United  States^  leaving 
marks  of  tremendous  havoc  on  its  credit,  and  wealth,  and  process ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  masses  has  never  been  substantially  afiected. 
How  comes  it  that  these  temporary  causes,  which  produce  so  frightful 
an  ainount*of  distress  in  Endand,  do  not,  even  when  acting  with  double 
and  treble  violence  in  the  I^ited  States,  produce  a  tithe  of  the  sufier^ 
ing  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  in  this  country  the  real  mischief  lies  deep, 
and  is  ever  at  work  ?    And  that  the  temporary  causes  to  vMch  ysn 
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Mflribe  tempocary  diilreM,  are  of  snch  fenrfiil  efficacy  only  becauae  tbey 
aggravate  tbe  efiects  of  cauieB  permaneotly  depressing  the  condition  of 
the  people?" 

The  viewB  here  presented  are  worthy  of  all  coneideration.  A 
eomitiy  ext^ieively  engaged  in  foveign  trade  may  be  exposed  to 
d^Bteeea  aad  viciaoitiide  Ironi  two  distinct  and  very  diaaimilitf 
aels  of  camee.  In  such  a  country  a  defieirait  harvest — a  dimir 
Biahed  demand  ioft  finished  goods,  or  a  reduced  supply  of  raw 
matmak— derangemrata  in  the  curreBoy,  and  changes  in  the 
aeeoBtomed  channels  of  industry,  may  singly,  or  in  combmationt 
occasion  severe,  though  ten^Kwary,  distnsse.  But  a  country  in 
which  a  confflderahle  portion  of  the  population  is  dependent  upcHi 
toreigfi  trad&  is  exposed  to  a  still  more  formidable  class  of  obbt 
gem.  Deq>er  causes  of  decline  may  be  slowly,  imperceptibly, 
and  fiitally  at  wosfc*  An  alteration  in  any  of  the  leading  chan- 
nds  of  ccNounnnioationr—foreign  inventions — the  discovery  in 
fore^  parts,  of  less  costly  means  of  obtaining  some  important 
material  or  implement  of  reproduction — the  acquisition  by  rival 
atetee  of  snpmor  efficacy  in  the  application  of  labour — and  hoe- 
tile  c(Mnbinati(Mis, — these  causes  may  now,  as  formerly,  lead  ta 
those  revolutions  in  the  conunereial  world,  those  subversions  of 
industrial  anpires,  of  which  the  Italian  cities,  the  Hanseatio 
League,  and  the  Republic  of  Holland  were  successively  the  victims. 

To  ^ich  class  of  causes  is  the  recent  and  yet  lingering  dis- 
tress of  the  industrious  classes  in  this  country  to  be  attributed? 
Are  the  causes  aocidental  and  temporary,  and  will  their  effects 
pass  off  under  the  healing  influence  of  time,  and  through  the  un- 
impaired vitality  of  our  economical  c(mdition!  Or  are  the 
causes  of  a  character  so  deep-seated  and  constitutional,  that 
unless  removed  or  counteracted,  their  continuous  operation  must 
eimduct  us  from  the  prosperous  to  the  sU^cmary,  and,  ulti- 
mately,  to  the  declining  state  i 

We  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Buller,  that  both  these  claasea 
of  causes  have  be^i  at  work.  Itcannot  be  doubted  thatdeficient 
harvests,  derangements  of  the  currency,  and  the  commercial  re- 
vula<»is  in  the  United  States,  Imve  each  and  all  contributed  to 
produce  the  paeosysm  of  distress  with  which  the  counky  has  been 
visited.  But  neither  can  it  be  doubted,  that  predii^KMainff  causes 
have  also  been  in  operation.  The  proofs  of  this  are,  mmappily, 
hot  too  ccmchisive.  Had  the  economical  condition  of  England 
been  aa  sound  and  vigorous  as  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
eommordal  crisis  by  which  the  two  countries  were  at  the  same 
tfane  visibed,  would  have  produoed  in  each  an  intensity  of  calar 
mity  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  shock.  In  this  case,  aa 
the  shocK  was  beycmd.  oompariscm  more  severe  in. the  United 
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States  than  in  England,  the  Buffering  would  also  have  been 
beyond  comparison  more  intense  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England.  But  the  result  was  reversed.  In  Enghmd  a  miti- 
gated cause  produced  an  aggravated  effect.  A  commercial  re- 
vulsion beyond  comparison  less  severe  than  that  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  was  accompanied  in  this  country  by  a 
pressure  upon  the  industrious  classes  beyond  all  estimate  more 
mtense  than  that  by  which  in  the  United  States  the  same  classes 
were  visited.  These  diflerent  and  opposite  results  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  in  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  England  something  which  predisposes  to  in- 
dustrial depression — a  chronic  weakness  premonitory  of  decline. 

We  have  other  indications  of  a  deeply-seated  and  constitu- 
tional malady.  The  paroxysm  under  which  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing is  not,  to  borrow  Mr.  Buller's  forcible  illustration,  the  dis- 
ease— ^it  is  only  one  of  the  forms  under  which  the  disease  exhibits 
itself.  The  paroxysm  has  passed,  but  the  chronic  debility  re- 
mains. Though  the  accidental  and  temporary  causes  of  conmier- 
cial  distress  have  ceased  to  operate,  yet  poverty  and  destitution 
continue  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  harvest  has  not  been  defi- 
cient— no  recent  derangement  of  the  currency  has  occurred — ^the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  revives,  and  the  opening  markets; 
of  the  Chinese  empire  re-animate  the  long  dormant  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  and  impart  to  many  branches  of  our  industry 
the  invigorating  stimulus  of  speculative  demand.  And  yet,  while 
all  the  accidental  and  exciting  causes  of  commercial  depresuon 
appear  not  only  to  have  passed  away,  but  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  usual  Mitecedents  of  ^^a  fair  da^'s  wage  for  a  fair  day^s 
work,"  the  inadeouate  reward  of  labour  m  the  rural  districts  is 
lamentable — the  destitution  of  the  metropolis  appalling.  There 
must  be,  independently  of  all  accidental  revulsions,  some  latent 
and  permanent  causes,  the  operation  of  which  is  progressivdy 
diminishing,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed, 
the  fund  from  which  profits  and  wages  are  derived.  The  chairac- 
ter  and  force  of  these  causes  let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

In  an  agricultural  country,  not  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  the  amount  of  the  fund  to  be  divided  between  wages  and 
profit,  under  any  given  degree  of  skill  and  efficacy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  labour,  will  be  mainly  determined  by  the 
degree  of  fertility  possessed  by  the  last  quality  of  land  resorted 
to  for  the  supply  of  subsistence.  But  in  a  country  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  industrious  classes  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  trade  for  employment,  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which 
wages  and  profits  are  derived,  is  regulated  by  a  different  law. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  country  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
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trade,  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which  industry  derives  its 
reward,  must  be  regulated  by  the  two  following  circumstances, 
viz.  by  foreign  competiticm,  and  by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  home-made  goods  sent  to  foreign  markets,  and  the 
amount  of  the  equivalents  which  the  foreign  consumers  may  le 
able  and  willing  to  exchange  for  them.  AU  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  effect  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  fund  from  which  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  commerce  derive  their  profits  and  wages,  is  to  give  to 
these  ruling  causes  undisturbed  operation.  Free  trade  is  unim- 
peded competition ;  and  the  greater  the  freedom  of  trade,  the 
more  surely  and  the  more  completely  will  the  competition,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domestic,  of  those  who  supply  foreign  markets, 
determine  the  degree  of  reward  which  the  industrious  classes 
dq)endent  upon  foreign  commerce  may  be  able  to  secure. 

Goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  must  be  sold  in  the  same 
markets  at  the  same  prices.  If  the  same  quantity  of  capital  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  which  produce  a  bale  of  goods  in 
EIncland,  wiU  produce  a  similar  bale  in  Germany,  the  two  bales 
wilTsell  in  any  third  market  for  the  same  price ;  and  the  fund 
from  which  industry  derives  its  reward  will  be  the  same  in  the 
two  countries.  The  sum  of  wages  and  profits  will  be  the  same 
in  Germany  as  in  England ;  and  therefore  English  wages  cannot 
exceed  German  wages  in  more  than  a  very  slight  proportion, 
because  the  effect  of  a  higher  rate  of  wages  in  England  would  be 
so  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  Enghnd  as  to  cause  British 
capital  to  seek  in  Germany  more  advantageous  employment. 

Tinder  the  assumption  that  the  efficacy  of  labour  is  the  same 
in  both  countries,  the  only  possible  means  by  which  the  English 
operative  could  earn  more  than  the  German  would  be  hj  work- 
ing more  continuously.  Harder  and  more  protracted  toil  is  the 
condition  upon  which  alone  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  could  be 
maintained.  The  Englishman  might  consume  better  bread,  more 
animal  food,  and  more  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  than  the  German ; 
but  the  price  which  he  would  have  to  pay  for  this  superior  style 
of  living  would  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  his 
working  hours. 

It  is  a  possible,  but  we  hope  not  a  probable,  contingency,  that 
the  same  value  in  exportable  commoaities  may  be  prcmuced  with 
a  leas  quantity  of  labour  in  other  countries  than  in  England.  In 
this  case,  British  ffoods  produced  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  120,  mi^t  command,  in  foreign  markets,  no  higher 
price  than  that  commanded  by  ffoods  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries at  a  cost  equivalent  to  the  hbour  of  100.    The  inevitable 
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result  of  this  successful  competition  would  be,  a  proportionate 
diminution  in  England  of  the  rewards  of  industry ;  and,  as  any 
considerable  &11  of  profits  in  England  would  cause  British  capital 
to  flow  into  other  countries,  almost  the  whole  of  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  fund  firom  which  wages  and  profits  are  de- 
rived, would  show  itself  under  the  form  of  reduced  wages. 

A  reduction  in  the  profits  and  wages  of  the  classes  employed  in 
working  for  foreign  markets  is  at  no  distant  period  followed  by 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  all  the  branches  of  industry.  In 
the  same  country,  particularly  if  it  should  possess  facilities  for 
transport,  both  laboiu'  and  capital  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
conform  to  a  common  level.  Hence  when  foreign  competition 
reduces  the  rewards  of  industry  in  the  foreign  tiade,  it  also  re- 
duces them  in  all  other  trades. 

In  agricultural  countries  circumstanced  as  are  Austria,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  an  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  manuiacturing 
labour  in  other  countries,  though  it  might,  for  a  short  time,  throw 
some  domestic  operatives  out  of  employment,  would  be  ultimately 
beneficial  to  all  classes.  The  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  foreign 
manufacturing  labour  would  reduce  the  value  of  imported  fabrics 
in  relation  to  the  staple  exports  of  raw  produce,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  increase  the  value  of  the  domestic  productions 
which  they  exported,  in  relation  to  the  foreign  goods  which  they 
imported.  This  would  open  both  to  labourers  and  to  capitalist 
an  expanding  field  of  employment  on  the  land,  and  mcrease 
throughout  all  the  departments  of  domestic  industry  the  fund 
from  which  profits  and  wages  are  derived. 

In  a  country  circumstanced  as  England  is  circumstanced,  an 
increase  in  the  efficacy  with  which  manufacturing  labour  is  ap- 
plied in  other  countries,  produces  diametrically  opposite  results. 
So  long  as  the  efficacy  of  the  labour  which  prepares  goods  for  ex- 
portation shall  be  greater  in  England  than  in  other  countries,  so 
long  will  the  fund  m)m  which  the  rewards  of  industry  are  derived 
be  more  ample  in  England  than  in  other  countries.  With  every 
approach  made  by  mreign  manufacturing  countries  toward  an 
equality  with  England  in  the  efficacy  of  manufacturing  labour, 
the  difference  between  the  rewards  of  industry  in  England  and 
in  other  countries  must  decrease.  Were  the  efficacy  of  manu- 
facturing labour  doubled  in  England,  the  prosperity  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  would,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade,  receive  an  accelerating  impulse.  Were  the  efficacy  of 
manirfacturinff  labour  considerably  increased  in  Prance,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  if  not  rapidly  removed  to 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies,  would  pensh  from  the  face 
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of  the  etrih.  We  nuuBt  fiot  fihut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
growing  intenfiity  of  foreign  competition  is  gradually  diminishing 
the  rewards  of  industry  in  England. 

Home  competition  is  not  less  effectual  than  foreign  comnetition 
in  limiting  the  fond  from  which  profits  and  wages  are  derived. 
Uniform  experience  proves,  that  when  production  outstrips  de- 
mand, prices  and  profits  and  wages  fall.  Over-production  does 
not  mean,  as  is  not  unfrequ^itly,  though  very  ernmeously,  sup- 
posed, a  general  glut  of  all  commodities — ^a  too  great  abundance 
of  eveatj  thing.  Over-production  is  another  term  for  dispropor- 
tionate production.  W  ere  foreign  countries  to  supply  increased 
equiyalents  for  British  fabrics,  as  rapidlv  as  Enghsh  capital  and 
energy  can  increase  the  quantity  of  such  fabrics,  there  could  be 
no  over-production  of  ftitish  goods ;  and  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  capital  and  labour  m^ht  be  indefinitely  employed,  with- 
out occasioninff  a  decline  either  in  profits  or  in  wages.  But  this 
is  not  the  con£tion  of  Enslaa4  in  relation  to  the  other  commer- 
.cial  countries  of  the  wond.  Wealth  and  population  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  in  England  than  in  the  surroundmg  nations. 
In  En^^d  the  pow^  of  producing  finished  goods  for  exporta- 
tion has  been  more  rapidly  developed  than  the  power  of  raising 
jaw  materials  has  been  devel(^ped  in  foreign  countries.  The 
conse^u^ices  have  been  an  over  or  disproportionate  production 
of  British  goods  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand 
— occasional  gluts — periodical  stagnation  and  revival — alternate 
excitement  and  depression — bankruptcies  and  destitution  while 
foreign  markets  continued  to  be  overstocked,  high  profits  and 
waffes  as  those  markets  become  again  understocked — foreign 
trade  converted  into  a  species  of  intermittent  fever,  with  its  hot 
and  cold  fits. 

The  effects  of  home  competition  in  diminishing  the  rewards  of 
industry  are  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  they  demand  a  more 
detailed  consideration.  In  a  country  not  depending  upon  foreign 
trade,  the  field  of  employment  for  agricultural  labour  must  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  available  soil ;  while  the  field  of  employ- 
ment for  manufSacturing  labour  must  be  limited  by  the  quantity 
of  raw  produce— of  food  and  materials — ^raised  by  the  agricut 
tural  labourers.  It  will  be  immediately  apparent,  that  as  soon 
as  the  struggle  for  employment  begins  to  press  against  the  limits 
of  these  fidds,  profits,  or  wag^es,  or  both,  must  decline. 

In  any  actual  state  of  agricultural  improvement  there  will  be 
some  fixed  point  at  which  the  quantity  of  produce  will  bear  the 
greatest  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  raising 
it.  At  this  point  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which  wages  and 
profits  are  derived  will  be  at  its  maximum ;  and  any  deviation 
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from  this  point  will  cause  profits,  or  wages,  or  both,  to  decHne. 
Assuming  that  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  knoiidedge  in 
this  country,  the  quantity  of  produce  will  bear  the  gr^test 
proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  hands,  when  five  families  are  em- 
ployed on  100  acres,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  employ  six 
families  on  100  acres,  without  causmg  a  reduction  either  of  wages 
or  of  profits.  But  capital  can  be  transferred  to  other  countries 
with  far  greater  facility  than  labour ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
fund  from  which  the  rewards  of  industry  are  derived  is  dimi- 
nished, it  is  upon  the  labourer  that  the  pressure  principaUv  falls. 
It  follows,  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the  physical 
laws  of  the  world,  that  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  must 
become  more  and  more  depressed  as  their  numbers  press  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  the  quantity  of  produce  bears  the  greatest 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  employed. 

It  is  self  evident  that  in  a  country  not  importing  raw  produce, 
the  field  of  employment  for  the  manufacturing  population  must 
be  limited  by  the  quantity  of  surplus  produce  of  food  and  mate- 
rials raised  by  the  rural  population.  Should  the  agriculturists 
offer  one  half  of  their  produce  in  exchange  for  finked  soods, 
then  one  half  would  constitute  the  sole  fund  from  whi<m  the 
rewards  of  manufacturii^  industry  could  be  derived.  The  manu- 
facturers could  not  receive  more,  but  competition  might  compel 
them  to  receive  less. 

Let  us  assume  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  manufacturers 
give  one  half  of  their  vn*ouffht  goods  for  half  of  the  raw  produce 
of  the  agriculturists;  and  this  being  the  previous  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  further,  that  some  leading  capitalists  iniaroduce 
improved  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  work  up  raw  mar 
terials  with  one  third  less  labour,  and  in  one  third  less  time  than 
before ;  and  that,  in  order  to  undersell  their  less  opulent  com- 
petitors, they  bring  to  market  an  earlier,  a  larger,  and  a  cheaper 
supply  of  goods  than  usual.  The  value  of  fini^ed  goods  in  rela- 
tion to  raw  produce  immediately  declines.  The  less  fortunate 
manufacturers,  who  have  not  obtained  the  improved  machinery, 
are  compelled  ta  sell  their  fabrics  at  the  reduced  value ;  but  they 
cannot  ao  so  without  forcing  a  reduction  of  virages  on  their  opera- 
tives, who  are  compelled  to  submit,  or  starve.  The  less  skilful 
and  efficient  amongst  the  operatives  are  unable  to  obtain  employ 
upon  any  terms.  The  quantity  of  raw  materials  raised  by  the 
agriculturists  is  a  limited  quantity ;  and  of  this  limited  quantity 
a  part  is  worked  up  by  the  improved  machinery,  instead  of  by 
manual  labour  as  before.  For  the  manual  labour  thus  thrown 
out,  no  extended  field  of  employment  is  attainable. 

Previous  to  this  increased  competition,  Uie  manufacturers  gave 
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some  definite  proportion,  say  one  half,  of  the  finished  goods  to  the 
agriculturists,  and  retained  the  other  portion,  or  one  half,  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  will  now  be  compelled  to  give 
some  larger  portion,  say  two  thirds,  of  their  fabrics  for  food  and 
materials,  retaining  only  one  third  of  their  fabrics  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population 
with  r^^rd  to  lodging,  furniture,  and  clothing,  will  be  deteriorated, 
while  that  of  the  rural  population  will,  until  competition  reduces 
the  rewards  of  industry  to  a  common  level,  be  unproved.  The 
fiiU  in  the  value  of  wrought  goods,  in  relation  to  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  the  consequent  low  wages,  and  destitution  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  cause  a  less  consumption  of  food  ;  while  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  raw  produce,  the  low  amount  of  wages,  and  the 
reduced  consumption  of  food,  enable  the  landed  proprietors  and 
the  possessors  of  fixed  property  to  decorate  their  mansions  more 
^lendidly,  to  keep  more  servants,  and  more  pleasure  horses,  and 
to  lay  out  a  larger  portion  of  their  grounds  in  parks  and  pre- 
serves. The  more  intense  competition  does  not  diminish,  on  the 
contrary  it  augments,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation.  But 
it  causes  a  new  distribution  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industrious 
dasses.  The  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty  becomes  more 
extreme.     Property  accumulates,  while  destitution  spreads. 

**  The  country  blooms  a  garden  and  a  grave.'' 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  evils  above  depicted 
could  not  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  people,  confined 
within  a  narrow  territory,  and  excluded  from  external  commerce ; 
and  that  in  a  countrv  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
having  the  markets  of  the  world  in  which  to  exchange  her  finished 
goods  against  raw  produce,  no  intensity  of  home  competition 
could  diminish  the  fund  from  which  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
derived,  or  cause  profits  and  wages  to  decline.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  frequently  is  affirmed,  that  in  a  country 
drcumstanced  as  England  is  circumstanced,  freedom  of  trade  is 
all  that  is  required  in  order  to  extend  the  field  of  employment  in 
pnq)ortion  to  the  increase  of  capital  and  labour,  and  thus  to 
secure  to  the  operative  '^  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work." 

From  these  propositions  we  are  reluctimtly  compelled  to  dissent. 
We  believe  that  home  competition,  even  if  unaccompanied  by 
(oreim  rivalry  and  hostile  tarifib,  might  be  pushed  to  an  extent 
which  would  occasion  disproportionate  production  in  relation  to 
foreign  markets,  and  thus  lead  to  the  calamitous  results  which 
we  have  attempted  to  describe. 

In  a  country  not  importing  raw  produce,  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, asjregards  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes,  is  strictly 
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limited  to  the  quantity  of  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  agricul- 
tural class ;  and,  in  a  country  importing  raw  produce,  the  field 
of  employment,  as  regards  the  classes  depenaent  upon  foreign 
trade,  is  limited,  with  equal  strictness,  by  the  quantity  of  food 
and  materials  raised  for  exportation  in  foreign  growing  countries. 
Were  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in 
raising  raw  produce  for  exportation,  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
labour  and  capital  employed  in  this  country  in  preparmg  finished 
goods  for  exportation,  then,  and  in  that  case,  freedom  of  trade 
might  so  enlarge  the  field  of  employment  that  no  intensity  of 
home  competition  could  hare  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  re- 
wards of  industry.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  actual  state 
of  things.  The  industrial  superiority  which  England  has  hitherto 
maintained,  carries  within  itself  the  principal  of  reacti<Hi. 

**  The  young  disease  which  may  subdue  at  length. 

Grows  with  her  growth,  and  strengthens  with  her  strength.*' 

A  progress  in  wealth  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
nations  creates  the  tendency  to  disproportionate  producticm.  The 
capital  employed  in  England  in  preparing  manufactured  goods  fcM* 
foreign  markets,  increases  faster  than  the  capital  employed  in 
forei^  countries  in  rising  equivalents  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  increase  of  the  supply  exceeds  the  extension  o(  the  demand. 
The  value  of  British  goods  declines  in  relation  to  the  elementary 
cost  of  their  production ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  m,  a 
diminution  of  tlie  ftmd  ft*om  which  profits  and  wages  are  derived* 

The  fact  that  ci^ital  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  this  than 
in  the  surrounding  countries  has  been  forcibly  iUt»trated  by 
Mr.  Buller : — 

''  In  this  country,  since  the  peace,  there  has  been  an  immense  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  of  which  great  part  has,  no  doubt,  been  turned  to 
excellent  account,  in  extending  our  trade  and  manufactures — in  im- 
proving our  agriculture — in  covering  the  country  with  public  works  and 
private  dwellings — and  in  bringing  within  reach  of  the  humblest  of  our 
people,  comforts  which  formerly  only  the  wealthy  could  command.  But 
over  and  above  this,  there  has  been  a  further  accumulation,  for  whidi 
no  profitable  employment  could  be  found ;  and  which  consequently  has 
been  thrown  away  in  the  most  unsafe  investments — lent  to  every  go- 
vernment that  chose  to  ask  us  for  loans — sunk  in  American  mines,  or 
fooled  away  in  the  bubble  speculations  of  the  day.  In  loans  to  foreign 
countries  I  have  heard  that  a  sum  so  large  has  been  lost,  that  I  fear  to 
repeat  it.  Such  speculations  are  the  inevitable  result  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  capital  which  there  are  no  means  of  investing  with  profit." 

A  more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  England  than  in  the 
surrounding  countries  would  cause  disproportionate  production  in 
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lektkm  to  foreign  markets,  even  under  the  moat  perfect  f]% 
of  trade.  But  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  meaning  by  the  term 
tiie  absence  of  restriction  on  both  sides,  is  unattoinable.  The 
principal  agricultural  states  of  the  world  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  manufacturing  for  themselves ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
have  imposed  prohibitory,  or  hiffh  protecting  duties,  affainst 
British  fabrics.  The  operation  or  this  policy  in  causing  mspro- 
portionate  production,  and  in  diminishing  the  rewards  of  mdustry 
m  this  country,  will  be  apparent  at  a  glimce. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mcreasing  capital  of  the  great  amcul- 
tural  states,  instead  of  being  empbyea  in  raising  mcreas^  sup- 
plies of  raw  produce  for  exportation,  is  forced  into  the  less  bene* 
ncial  employment  of  converting  raw  produce  into  finished  goods. 
This  erroneous  policy,  while  it  arrests  the  developement  of  the 
agricultural  states  by  which  it  is  adopted,  tends,  oy  a  threefold 
operation,  to  depress  the  industry  of  England.  It  prevents  the 
increasing  capital  of  the  a^cultural  states  from  bemg  employed 
in  raisins  increased  quantities  of  raw  produce,  to  be  exchanged 
against  the  increased  quantity  of  manulactured  croods  brought  to 
market  by  the  more  rapidly  increasing  capital  of  England ;  it  con- 
ducts the  demand  for  the  products  of  British  labour,  by  substi- 
tuting, in  the  protected  markets,  domestic  for  British  fabncs ;  and 
it  compels  the  British  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  in  foreign 
markets,  at  prices  lower,  by  the  amount  of  the  import  duty  which 
he  is  obliged  to  pay,  than  the  prices  obtained  for  similar  goods  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  countries  to  which  his  fabrics  are  ex- 
ported. In  all  these  several  ways  the  hostile  tarifib  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  contribute  to  depress  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  foreign  labour. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  and  to  analyse,  the 
louses  of  that  increasing  pressure  upon  the  industrious  classes  in 
this  country,  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  casual  vicissitudes, 
creates  the  necessity  for  protracted  and  excessive  toil,  and  which, 
on  the  occurrence  of  unfavourable  circumstances, — a  deficient 
harvest — ^a  derangement  in  the  money  market — or  a  financial 
crisis  in  a  foreign  country, — leaves  no  margin  between  the  opera- 
tive and  utter  destitution.  We  have  seen  that  foreign  competi- 
tion, increasing  in  intensity  with  the  improvements  which  are 
going  on  in  foreign  countries,  is  lowering  the  level  above  which 
the  price  of  British  goods  cannot  rise  in  the  foreign  market ; 
tluUi  nome  competition,  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  preparing  wrought  goods  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in 
nusing  raw  produce,  is  constantly  predisposing  to  that  dispropor- 
tionate proauction,  or  over  tradmg,  which  depresses  the  value  of 
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our  finished  goods  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  their  cost;  and 
that  hostile  tarii&,  and  the  protective  system  adopted  by  the 
principal  agricultm*al  comitries  of  the  world,  while  contracting 
the  foreign  market  against  us,  and  limiting  the  raw  materials 
offered  in  exchange  for  our  finished  goods,  compels  the  British 
manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  in  foreign  markets,  not  at  the 
level  which  foreign  and  home  competition  would  otherwise  deter- 
mine, but  at  a  reduction  below  that  level,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  import  duties  charged  upon  British  goods. 

When  we  contemplate  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  distress 
which  continues  to  prevail,  even  alter  the  subsidence  of  the 
paroxysm  of  suffering  brought  on  by  temporary  causes, — when 
we  look  at  the  very  large  proportion  of  our  n^idly  increasing 
population,  which  is  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  for  the  means 
of  supporting  existence, — and  when  we  estimate  the  force  of  the 
permanent  and  concurring  causes,  which  are  reducing  the  value 
of  British  labour  and  its  products, — it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
future  prospects  of  the  country  without  sobcitude  and  alarm,  or 
to  avoia  the  conclusion,  that  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
on,  rendering  it  imperative  upon  those  who  have  tiie  guidance  of 
public  afiairs,  to  adopt  timely  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
relief  and  precaution.  On  this  all-important  subject,  Mr.  Charies 
BuUer  has  raised  a  warning  voice,  which  has  vibrated  through 
the  land ;  and  deep  and  awful  would  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
by  whom  that  warning  voice  should  be  disregarded. 

By  what  measures,  at  once  safe  and  efficacious,  can  the  pen- 
ding evik  be  averted !  In  constitutional  debility,  the  tampering 
of  the  empiric  aggravates  the  disease.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
England,  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  only  from  the  predis* 
posing  and  deeply-seated  causes  of  decline,  but  also  from  the 
violent  remedies  which  pseudo-practitioners,  in  the  rashness  of 
ignorance,  clamour  to  apply.  The  canker  has  struck  so  deep, 
that  the  operation  which  extracts  it,  unless  performed  by  an 
instructed,  a  dexterous,  and  a  cautious  hand,  may  touch  a  vital 
part.  Whether  with  respect  to  physical  or  to  economical  health, 
a  too  sudden  transition,  even  from  a  bad  to  a  good  system,  is 
attended  with  suffering  and  with  danger.  When  a  deviation 
from  the  course  to  which  we  have  habitually  conformed  has 
become  necessary — 

^  Slow  should  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage ; 
Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves,— 
Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  the  year," 

If  there  be  in  the  science  of  commercial  legislation  any  one 
maxim  to  which  it  is  imperative  upon  a  statesman  to  conform,  it 
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is — Avoid  Sudden  CHANass  in  the  Channels  of  Industiy.  Na- 
tional industry,  like  the  human  constitution,  adapts  itself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  long  been  placed.  Capital  and 
labour  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels,  with- 
out extensive  loss  and  extensive  suffering.  With  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  a  country,  change  even  from  a  bad  to  a  good  sys- 
tem cannot  be  effected,  however  cautiously  conducted,  without 
producing  some  d^ree  of  counterpoising  evil.  Steadiness  is  the 
erne  thing  needful.  Steadiness,  even  in  a  bad  system,  is  better 
than  oscillation  between  bad  and  good. 

It  unounts  to  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  while  England 
poBseases  superiority  in  the  cotton,  and  France  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture, the  wealth  of  both  countries  would  be  ultimately  in- 
creased, were  each  to  admit,  dutyfree,  the  fabrics  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  the  other  excels.  But  it  is  equally  self-evident, 
that  a  suddai  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  silk  goods  by  England,  and 
upon  cotton  goods  in  France,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  inflict 
upon  both  countries  extensive  loss  and  destitution.  It  is  true 
that,  in  England,  profits  and  wages  in  the  cotton  trade  would  be 
increased,  until  the  influx  of  i^lditional  capital,  and  additional 
hands,  brought  them  back  to  the  ordinary  level ;  and  it  is  eoually 
true  that,  in  France,  profits  and  wages  in  the  silk  trade  woiud  be 
advanced,  until  competition  increased  the  supply  of  silks  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  demand  for  them.  But  these  advan- 
tages would  be  purchased  at  a  price  too  high.  In  England,  the 
capitalists  and  operatives  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  would 
b^me  bankrupts,  and  tenants  of  the  union  workhouses ; — in 
France,  the  capitalists  and  labourers  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
would  be  visited  with  calamities  not  less  severe. 

If  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  has  hitherto 
been  giv^i  to  the  silk  trade  would,  in  the  first  instance,  occasion 
this  great  amount  of  loss  and  suffering,  who  can  calculate  the 
ext^it  and  the  intensity  of  the  calamity  which  would  be  created 
by  a  sudden  removal  of  protection  from  the  universal  trade  of 
agriculture  ?  The  rural  population,  under  the  influence  of  the 
causes  which  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  have  already  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  which  it  is  at  once  distressing  and  appal- 
ling to  contemplate.  What  then  would  be  the  depth  of  their 
destitution  and  misery,  were  a  total  and  immediate  withdrawal  of 
agricultural  protection  to  throw  out  of  cultivation,  as  it  inevitably 
would  do,  an  extensive  breadth  of  inferior  land,  and  render  it  im- 
possible for  masses  of  the  rural  population  to  obtain  employment^ 
even  at  wages  verging  upon  the  starvation  level  ?  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  has  said,  that  when  changes  in  the  channels  of  industry 
occur,  humanity  requires  that  regard  should  be  had  for  those 
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change  deprives  of  theii:  aooustomed  means  of  sopport. 
diate  and  total  withdrawal  of  agricultural  protection 
one  qf  the  most  inhuman  of  conceivable  acts.     Those 

wnt^ «     ild  succeed  in  achieving  it,  would  be  left  to  celebrate  their 

barbarous  triumph, 

"  While  starving  millions  perished  on  the  shore." 

The  most  extraordinary  misapprehension  prevails  regarding 
the  precise  nature  of  the  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
by  means  of  a  revision  of  our  commercial  tariff.  The  one  thins 
needful  is  a  removal  or  mitigation  of  the  predisposing  causes  (h 
distress.  The  rewards  of  mdustry  in  this  country  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  progressively  diminishing,  because  foreign  competitors 
generally  ap[H*oachy  sometimes  equ^  and  even  occasionaliy  excel 
us,  in  the  ^cacy  of  the  labour  employed  in  supplying  commo- 
dities for  exportation ; — because  the  capital  ^nployea  in  pre- 
paring manufactured  goods  for  foreign  markets  increases  more 
rapidfy  than  the  capital  employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising 
raw  produce  for  exportation ; — and  because  the  imposition  by  all 
the  principal  commercial  states  of  the  world,  of  neavy  import 
duties  vifOD.  manufoctured  goods,  compels  the  British  manufac- 
turer wlio  makes  consignments  to  any  foreim  country,  to  sell  his 
&brics  at  prices  lower,  by  the  amount  of  uie  import  duty,  than 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  manufacturers  of  tluit  country  for 
similar  fabrics  exempt  from  duty.  These  are  the  predisposing 
and  permanent  causes  of  that  diminution  in  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry, which,  even  after  the  subsidence  of  proximate  exciting 
agencies,  c<mtinues  to  pervade  the  .country ;  and  these  permanent 
and  predisposing  causes  of  distress,  the  boasted  panacea  of  a  total, 
and  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  could 
bave  no  c<mceivable  tendency  to  remove. 

The  total  repeal  of  the  British  com  laws  could  have  no  effect 
in  retardii^  that  progress  of  improvement  in  other  countries  which 
Ss  gradually  depriving  the  q>eratives  of  England  of  the  superiority 
they  formerly  possessed,  and  reducing  the  relative  value  of  their 
labour  by  increasing  ibe  intensity  of  foreign  competition. 

An  unconditional  repeal  of  our  com  laws  could  not  prevent  the 
capital  ^nployed  in  England  in  preparing  finishea  goods  for 
foreign  markets,  from  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  capital 
employed  in  foreign  countries  in  raising  raw  produce  to  be  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  finished  goods ;  for,  so  long  as  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  states  of  the  world  shall  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
excluding  foreign  fabrics  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  manufacturers 
at  home,  their  disposable  capital,  even  were  it  to  increase  at  the 
English  ratio,  casmot  be  employed  in  raising  raw  produce  to  be 
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exehanged  for  foreign  fabrics.  The  cause  of  the  depresskm  re- 
sulting from  disproporticmate  producti(Mi  in  relation  to  the  do- 
Bumds  of  foreign  markets  would  remain  untouched. 

Finally,  a  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  British  com 
laws  would  give  to  the  great  agricultural  countries  of  the  worid  a 
boun^  upon  the  maint^iance  of  their  hostile  tariff.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  ports,  the  ^ce  of  produce  in  the  exporting 
countries  would  rise  to  its  price  m  England,  less  the  cost  of  carria^. 
As  the  value  of  com  rose  in  Austria  and  Russia,  those  countnes 
would  be  able  to  purchase,  with  the  price  of  the  same  quantity  of 
produce  as  befcnre,  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  and  of  all 
other  materials  df  manufacture  which  they  mi^t  require  to 
import  The  efficacy  of  their  manufacturing  industry  would  then 
be  increased. 

Haring  been  gratuitously  relieved  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  British  tari^  the  motives  which  might  have  led  them  to  c(m- 
cede  corresponding  advantages  in  favour  of  British  goods,  would 
be  withdrawn.  Tne  En^ish  manufacturer  would  still  be  com^ 
pelled  to  sell  his  goods  in  foreiffn  markets,  at  prices  lower,  by  the 
amount  of  the  import  duties  charged  upon  than,  than  the  prices 
obtamed  for  similar  eoods  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  countries 
to  which  he  exported.  But  tins  would  not  be  the  worst.  Though 
an  unconditional  repeal  of  the  com  laws  could  not  have  the  effect 
of  nusing  the  i»rice  of  Britidi  goods  in  foreign  markets,  above  the 
levd  to  which  hostile  tari£b  is  depressing  them,  it  miriit  have  the 
contrary  e£kct,  of  sinking  their  price  below  that  level.  Foreign 
countries  already  receive  as  large  a  quantity  of  British  goods  as 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  at  the  existii^  prices.  Were 
England  compelled  to  pay  for  large  inqxnrtations  of  foreign  com 
by  forcing  upon  foreign  maricets,  already  supplied  to  the  foil 
extent  of  their  demand,  an  increased  quantity  of  manufoctured 
soods,she  would  be  compelled  to  diiq)ose  of  them  at  prices  reduced 
below  the  already  low  level  to  which  hostile  tari£b  have  pressed 
them  down. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  industrial  depression  require  for 
thebr  removal  measures  widely  different  from  that  of  a  total  and 
unconditional  refCfl  of  the  com  laws.  The  measures  which  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  are  the  following : — 

Ist.  An  immediate  alteration  of  our  tariff,  to  the  extent  of  re- 
pealing the  duties  upon  all  foreign  productions  which  are  employed 
as  materials  or  mstruments  in  the  several  processes  of  reproduction. 

2nd.  A  prospective  and  conditional  modification  of  the  tariff,  so 
framed  as  to  hold  out  to  foreign  countries  an  invitation  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  freedom  <^  trade. 

Scd.  A  British  commercial  league,  embracing  the  wh<^  of  the 
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foreign  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  placing  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  our  forei^  dependencies,  and  also 
between  each  foreign  dependency  and  all  the  others,  upon  the 
footing  of  a  home  or  coasting  trade. 

4th.  An  extension  of  the  colonial,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  r^idered, 
of  the  Imperial  coasting  trade,  through  the  s^loption  by  govern- 
ment of  comprdiensiye  arran^ments  for  Cfitcilitatinff  the  trans- 
ference of  the  unemployed  capital  and  labour  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  unoccupied  land  of  the  more  distant  dominions  of 
the  crown. 

These  measures  would,  as  we  apprehend,  strike  at  the  root  of 
our  economical  disease.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  the 
materials  employed  in  reproduction  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  diminishing  productive  cost,  and  of  giving  the  manu- 
fSstcturer  increased  facilities  for  meeting  foreign  competition  and 
hostile  tarifl^,  without  forcing  on  the  operatives  a  further  decline 
of  wages.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is 
an  important  difference,  as  regards  the  wages  of  the  operative, 
between  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  raw  materials  and 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  com.  Should  the  cost 
of  producticHi  in  any  particular  trade  consist  of  materials  and 
wages  in  equal  prop(»*tions,  then  a  reduction  of  duties  reducing 
the  price  of  materials  by  one  third  would,  while  wages  continued 
as  before,  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  one  sixth.  But,  in 
this  case,  a  reduction  of  duty,  lowering  the  price  of  com  by  one 
third,  could  not,  unless  wages  were  at  the  same  time  reduced, 
effiBct  any  reduction  whatever  in  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
master  manufacturer.  When  the  cost  of  production  consists  of 
materiak  and  wages  in  equal  proportions,  it  would  require  a 
reduction  of  wages  by  one  third,  to  give  the  manufacturer  the 
same  advantage  in  the  foreign  market  which  he  would  obtain  by 
a  reduction  of  one  third  in  the  price  of  materials.  But  a  reduc- 
tion of  wases  by  one  third,  unless  the  price  of  every  article  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer  were  reduced  by  one  third,  as  well  as  com, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes, 
while  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  ihe  articles  of  consumption,  or  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  would  be,  as  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  explain,  a  national  calamity  pregnant  with  the  most 
dangerous  results. 

A  prospective  and  conditional  modification  of  our  tariff,  in- 
viting foreign  countries  to  adopt  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade, 
would  raise  up  in  the  great  agricultural  states  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  the  Noith  American  Union,  a  powerful  landed  interest, 
hostile  to  the  restrictive  system  which  excludes  their  produce 
from  the  richest  market  of  the  world,  and  determined  to  break 
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down  the  tari&  which,  while  retarding  the  developement  of  theil* 
own  agricultural  reeonrces,  contribute  to  reduce  the  value  of 
British  goods  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  their  cost. 

The  establishment  throughout  the  British  dominions  of  an  Im- 
perial Home  Trade,  as  free  and  unrestricted  as  is  the  intercourse 
Detween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  prove  more  effectual  in 
removing  the  predisposing  causes  of  distress,  than  any  other 
measure  of  commercial  policy  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  practicable  to  effect.  The  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  crown  are 
aheady  nearly  equal  to  one  hm  of  our  exports  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  That  the  extension  of  this  trade,  under 
a  system  of  perfect  freedom,  would  prove  an  appropriate  means 
of  increasing  the  rewards  of  industry  in  the  mother  country,  the 
following  considerations  will  be  sufficient  to  establish. 

Increased  efficacy  of  labour  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the 
crown  possessing  undeveloped  agricultural  resources,  would  pro- 
duce effects  directly  opposite  to  those  produced  by  the  increasing 
efficacy  of  labour  in  countries  seeking  to  rival  us  in  manufao- 
toxing  industry.  In  the  former  case  we  should  have  increased  sup- 
plies of  raw  produce,  at  values  reduced  in  relation  to  our  finished 
goods;  in  the  latter  case  we  should  have  a  greater  intensity  of 
forei^  competition,  reducing  the  value  of  our  finished  goods  in 
relation  to  raw  produce :  on  the  one  hand  an  augmentation,  on 
the  other  a  dimmuticHi,  in  the  amount  of  the  funds  from  which 
profits  and  wages  are  derived. 

An  extension  of  the  colonial  trade,  while  exempt  from  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  foreign  competition  and  of  hostile  tariffs, 
would  have  the  further  important  effect  of  mitigating  home  com- 
petition, and  preventing  that  disproportionate  production  which 
reduces  the  value  of  fabrics  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  thefr 
cost.  Extended  colonial  trade  is  the  appropriate  remedy  for 
that  intensity  of  home  competition  which,  independently  of  all 
other  causes,  has  depressed,  and  is  depressing,  the  rewards  of 
industry.  Every  extension  of  the  colonial  trade  gives  occasion 
to  a  transference  of  labour  and  capital  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  colonies ;  and  every  such  transference  enlarges  the  field  of 
employment  and  checks  disproportionate  production,  by  keeping 
down  the  supply  of  labour,  while  augmentmg  the  demand  for  it. 

From  the  views  which  we  have  now  presented,  it  seems  to 
follow,  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  most  appropriate  and 
effectual  remedy  for  the  existing  derangement  in  our  economical 
system,  would  be  a  progressive  transference  of  capital  and  labour 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  colonies.  The  paramount, 
the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  requires  a  more  detailed 
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<3oii8ideraUoii,  m  reffardB  the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy,  and 
the  practicability  o?  applying  it  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive 
to  insure  a  decisive  result. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  justly  observed,  that — 

**  In  one  and  the  same  country  profits  are«  generally  tpeaking, 
always  on  the  same  level ;  or  differ  only  as  the  employment  of  capital 
may  be  more  or  less  secure  or  agpreeable.  It  is  not  so  between  different 
countries.  If  the  profits  of  capital  employed  in  Yorkshire,  should  ex- 
ceed those  of  capital  employed  m  London,  capital  would  speedily  move 
from  London  to  Yorkshire,  and  an  equality  of  profits  would  be  effected ; 
but  if  profits  should  fall  in  England,  it  would  not  follow  that  capital 
and  population  would  necessarHy  move  from  England  to  Holland,  or 
Spain,  or  Russia,  where  profits  might  be  higher." 

Now  it  is  the  great,  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  trans- 
ferring any  considerable  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  to  fore^ 
countnes,  which  occasions,  in  a  country  whidi  has  advanced  be- 
yond her  neighbours  in  wealth  and  population,  a  gradual  decline 
m  wages  and  in  profits,  which  decline,  fore^  trade,  however  free 
or  however  extended,  cannot  by  possibility  arrest.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  while  the  lfU)our  and  capital  employed  in  Eng- 
land in  pr^Miring  finished  goods  for  foreign  markets,  continues  to 
increase  more  n^idly  than  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in 
foreign  countries  in  raismg  raw  materials,  to  be  exchanged  for 
finished  goods^  the  fimd  from  which  wages  and  profits  are  derived 
must  continue  to  contract,  though  our  im^rt  duties  should  be 
totally  abolished,  and  all  hostile  tariffi^  sw^t  away.  But  with 
respect  to  the  colonial  trade  the  case  is  altogether  cU&ront.  The 
tnmsference  of  labour  and  c^>ital  from  England  to  her  colonies 
is  far  less  difficult  than  their  transference  to  foreign  countries. 
Now,  in  proportion  to  the  fiicility  with  which  labour  and  capital 
can  be  transferred,  the  tendenogr  to  dii^roportionate  production 
will  be  diminished.  If  labour  and  coital  could  be  transferred 
from  England  to  the  colonies,  as  easily  as  from  London  to  York- 
shire, the  due  proportion  between  the  supply  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  supply  of  raw  produce,  woiud  be  g^ierally  main- 
tained ;  the  value  of  the  finished  fabric  wotdd  have  no  tendency 
to  iidl  in  relation  to  the  elementarv  cost  of  its  production;  and 
the  main  cause  of  the  depression  oi  the  industrious  classes  would 
be  thus  effectually  removed.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  most  desirable  result  might  be  realized. 

Were  the  means  of  transport  between  England  and  the  colonies 
as  easy  as  between  one  part  of  England  and  another,  a  oonsider- 
able  portion  of  the  increasing  labour  and  capita},  now  seeking 
investm^it  in  the  nianu£ftctunng  districts,  where  it  must  create 
an  increased  supply  of  finished  goods,  and  an  increased  demand  fcM* 
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rawprodnce,  would  be  transfeiTedto  our  colonial  wastte,alid  aneate 
an  increased  soppty  of  raw  produce,  and  an  increased  demand  for 
wrought  goods.  This  alteration  in  the  ^relations  of  demand  and 
snpplj  would  raise  the  vahie  of  wrought  goods,  in  relation  to  their 
elementary  cost;  the  fund  from  ^oh  wages  and  profits  are 
derived  would  be  increased;  disfNToportionate  production  would 
be  prevented ;  and  the  transferrace  of  labour  and  capital  from 
districts  in  which  they  were  in  relative  excess,  to  regicms  in  which 
they  were  deficient,  woidd  not  only  create  a  new  field  of  employ* 
m^it  in  the  colonies,  but  would  enlarge  the  origintJ  field  (^  em- 
ployment from  whidi  the  excess  had  been  withdrawn.  This 
important  result  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Buller. 

**  The  emigrant  gets  good  employment ;  after  providing  himself  with 
food  in  abundance,  he  finds  that  he  has  wherewithal  to  buy  him  a  good 
coat,  instead  of  the  smock-frock  he  used  to  wear,  and  to  supply  his 
children  with  decent  clothing,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  run  about  in 
rags.  He  sends  home  an  order  for  a  good  quantity  of  broad  cloth ; 
and  h»  order  actually  sets  the  loom  of  his  fellow-pauper  to  work,  and 
takes  him,  or  helps  to  take  him,  out  of  the  workhouse.  Thus  the  emi- 
gration of  one  roan  relieves  the  parish  of  two  paupers,  uid  furnishes 
employment  not  only  for  one  man,  but  for  two  men.  It  seems  a 
paradox  to  assert  that  removing  a  portion  of  your  population  enables  a 
country  to  support  more  inhabitants  than  it  could  before ;  and  that  the 
place  of  every  man  who  quits  the  country,  because  he  cannot  get  a 
subsistence,  may  speedily  be  filled  up  by  another  whom  that  removal 
will  enable  to  subsist  there  in  comfort.  But  the  assertion  is  as  true  as 
it  is  strange.  Nay,  the  history  of  colonies  will  show,  that  this  theo- 
retical inference  suggests  results  which  fall  inconceivably  short  of  the 
wonders  which  have  been  realized  in  fact ;  and  that  we  may  fairly  say, 
that  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to  our  colonies  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  enabled  hundreds  to  exist  in  comfort  for  every  one  who  was 
formerly  compelled  to  quit  his  country." 

The  facility  of  transferring  capital  and  labour  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  colonies,  womd  be  efficacious  in  removing  other 
predisposing  causes  of  distress.  We  have  seen  that  forei^  com- 
petitiiHi — ^the  decreasii^  difference  in  the  efficacy  of  mdustry 
throughout  the  conunetcial  world,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  British  labour,  in  relation  to  the  produce 
of  foreign  fadiwur,  are  causes,  the  imchecked  operation  of  which 
must  tend  to  produce,  in  this  country,  a  continuous  fall  both  of 
profits  and  wages.  These  causes  of  depression,  the  transference 
of  capital  and  labour  to  the  colcmies  would  contribute  to  neutralize. 
Tins  we'will  endeavour  to  explain. 

^i^land'poesesses  decided  advantages  over  other  countries  in 
the  manufiM^ture  of  some  kinds  of  goods ;  while^  in  the  production 
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of  other  kinds  of  ^oods,  the  superior!^  is  possessed  by  rival  coun- 
tries. Commodities  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  must  be  sold  in 
the  same  markets  at  tihe  same  prices.  When  the  labour  and 
capital  employed  in  England  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets, 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seek  occupation  in  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  foreigners  excel,  the  English  manufacturer 
may  be  compelled  to  sell  sc^ds  produced  by  the  labour  of  90  or  100, 
at  the  same  price  which  uie  foreign  manumcturer  obtains  for  goods 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  produced  by  the  labour  of  80.  In 
this  case,  the  fund  from  whidi  profits  and  wages  are  derived  must 
of  necessity  be  lower  in  England  than  in  the  rival  country.  But 
were  the  field  of  employment  in  England  to  be  so  extended,  that 
the  labour  and  capital  seeking  occupation^  could  obtain  it  in 
manufacturing  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wmch  Englimd  possessed  superiority,  then  the  com- 
modity produced  in  England  by  the  labour  of  100,  might  sell  at 
the  same  price  as  a  similar  foreign  commodity  produced  by  the 
labour  of  1 10  or  120.  In  this  case  the  fund  which  supplies  the 
rewards  of  industry  would  be  10  or  20  per  cent,  higher  in  England 
than  in  less  favoured  countries. 

The  manufacturing  capital  and  the  manufacturing  populftticm 
seeking  employment  m  England,  exceed  the  proportion  required 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  those  kinds  of  articles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  flngland  possesses  superiority.  The  alternative 
is  loss  and  destitution,  or  employment  at  a  reduced  reward.  As, 
in  agricultural  industry,  the  ampunt  of  profit  and  wages  is  deter- 
mined by  the  productiveness  of  the  most  inferior  soil  to  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort ;  so,  in  manufacturing  industry,  the 
amount  of  profit  and  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  efficacy  of 
labour  in  that  branch  of  foreign  trade  in  which  kibour  is  iqiplied 
with  the  least  advantage.  Foreign  competition  meets  us  at  our 
weakest  point.  When  our  increasing  population  cannot  earn 
subsistence  at  any  trade,  save  that  of  supplp^ing  foreign  markets 
with  commodities  in  the  production  of  wnich  foreign  labour  is 
more  efficacious,  say  by  20  per  cent.,  than  Briti^  labour,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  reward  of  industry 
must  be  less  by  20  per  cent,  in  England  than  in  forei^  countries. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  appropriate  remedy 
against  a  decline  of  wages  proceeding  from  the  cause  above  ex- 
plained, is  such  an  expansion  of  the  field  of  employment  as  would 
relieve  the  operatives  of  Endand  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
to  foreign  markets,  articles  m  the  production  of  which  foreigners 
possess  equal  or  superior  advantages  to  their  own.  Now  this 
appropriate  remedv  would  be  at  once  applied,  could  we  raider 
the  transference  of  labour  and  capital  from  England  to  tiie  co- 
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lollies  as  safe  imd  as  facile  as  from  one  part  of  England  to  an- 
other. Raider  our  vast  colonial  wastes  thus  accessible,  and  our 
aecumulating  wealth  and  our  multiplying  population  would  be 
immediately  absorbed  in  planting  new  communities,  and  in 
creating  new  markets  for  the  productions  of  the  mother  country. 
The  necessity  of  engaging  in  those  branches  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  foreign  surpasses  that  of  Britisn  industry, 
would  no  longer  exist.  Foreign  competition,  acting  on  our 
weakest  point,  would  cease  to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  fund 
from  which  the  rewards  of  our  domestic  industry  are  derived. 
While  our  foreign  trade  was  limited  to  those  branches  of  manu- 
fsLcture,  with  respect  to  which  England  possesses  some  peculiar 
advantage,  and  while  our  home  trade  and  our  colonial  trade  con- 
asted  in  the  exchange  of  wrought  goods  for  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials derived  from  soils  yielding  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  wages  and  profits  would  be  imiver- 
sally  advanced,  because,  in  all  the  departments  of  domestic  iB« 
dustry,  the  efficacy  of  labour  would  be  increased. 

While  the  facihty  of  moving  capital  and  labour  from  England 
to  the  colonies  relieved  us  from  the  pressure  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, it  would,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  enable  us  to  evade 
the  operation  of  hostile  tarifib.  The  rapid  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  colonies,  and  the  ample  supplies  of  the  materials 
of  reproduction  which  they  would  supply,  would  in  a  great  degree 
prevent  the  import  duties  imposed  on  British  goods  by  forei^ 
states  from  falling  on  the  wages  of  the  English  operative.  While 
the  millions  of  fertile  acres,  which  are  now  Canadian  forests, 
Mraved  with  hemp  and  com ;  while  the  natural  pastures  of  Aus- 
tralia poured  out  increasing  supplies  of  wool,  and  hides,  and 
taUow ;  while  the  forests  and  the  indigenous  flax  of  New  Zea- 
land, improved  by  cultivation,  furnished  the  materials  of  naval 
equipment ;  and  while  our  fertile,  but  now  depopulated  posses- 
sions in  Eastern  Africa,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  the  cotton- 
growing  states  of  North  America,  relieved  us  from  our  present 
perilous  dependence  upon  a  single  rival  for  the  material  of  our 
most  important  manufacture, — a  most  beneficial  alteration  would 
be  effected  in  the  terms  of  our  exchanges  with  the  countries 
which  have  hitherto  supplied  us  with  all  these  various  elements 
of  reproduction.  As  the  demand  of  England  for  the  produce  of 
Russia  diminished,  the  value  of  that  produce,  in  relation  to  British 
goods,  would  decline ;  and  as  our  available  labour  and  capital 
fi>und  ample  employment  in  extending  our  colonial  cultivation, 
and  in  furnishing  the  colonists  with  manufactured  goods,  the 
supi^y  of  British  fabrics  in  the  markets  of  Russia  would  be 
diminished,  and  their  value  increased.     Similar  results  would  be 
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produced  in  the  still  more  important  markets  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  demand  fer  American  eotton  deoieaeed  in  the 
B^tish  market,  its  value  would  dedine ;  and  as  it  ceased  to  be 
necessary  to  press  British  fabrics  on  the  markets  of  Amerioa  in 
exchange  for  ^e  saw  material,  their  yalue  in  these  markets  would 
advance.  The  field  of  employmoat  for  labour  and  ciqutal  mig^ 
be  rendered  so  ample  in  Eiotgland,  that  the  English  manu&otirar 
might  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  export  his  goods  to  fonng^ 
countries,  except  at  prices  sufficieoitly  high  to  cover  the  amouot 
of  the  import  duties  which  foreign  countries  mi^t  impose.  Ceuld 
this  result  be  attained,-— could  &igland  c<mfine  ner  foreign  empott 
trade  to  tdiose  articles  with  respect  to  which  her  superior  skiH 
and  natural  :ad vantages  ^ve  her  aspeeies  of  moni^ly, — ^the  impost 
duties  imposed  by  foreign  states  would  fall — not,  as  heretofoce, 
upon  the  British  producer,  but — upon  the  forei^  consumer.  In 
this  case  the  efiiacts  of  hostile  tariffb  in  diminishmg  the  fund  iscm 
which  the  rewards  of  industry  in  this  country  are  derived,  would 
be  completely  neutralized. 

Theoretically  consid^^ed,  the  views  which  we  have  now  pre- 
sented must  be  admil^ed  to  be  correct.  Grant  us  oxsr  hypothesiai 
and  the  inferences  which  we  have  deduced  firom  it  cannot  be 
denied :  admit  that  the  transferenoe  of  labour  and  capital  finun 
Euffland  to  the  colonies  may  be  rendered  as  saCe  and  as  fiunle  as 
theur  transference  from  one  part  of  En^and  to  another;  and 
it  will  follow,  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  thiU;  distress  may  be 
banished  from  the  land,  and  a  period  of  n^id  pn^press  and  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  secured.  But  this  theoretical  condusion, 
correct  and  irresistible  though  it  be,  is  valueless  except  as  an 
illustration.  The  question  of  intrinsic  and  practical  iniportance 
in  the  present  economical  condition  of  the  country,  the  questioii 
of  questions  which  it  behoves  enlightened  and  patriotic  states- 
men to  consider,  is — ^are  there,  in  actual  existence,  any  available 
means  by  which  increased  facilities,  to  any  comuderaUe  and 
telling  extent,  can  be  given  to  the  transference  of  labour  and 
capitd  from  England  to  the  cobnies  I  The  solution  of  this  all- 
important  question  we  will  now  venture  to  attempt* 

The  difficulties  which  prevent  our  redundant  labour  and  o^)ital 
from  flowing  as  freely  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  coltmieB, 
as  they  flow  from  one  part  of  England  to  another,  are,  the  loss 
and  privations  which  must  be  ^icountered  in  eflfecting  a  settle- 
ment upon  unreclaimed  and  forest  lands,  destitute  of  roads,  and 
distant  from  markets;  and  the  expense  and  inconveni^ice  of 
a  long  sea  voyage.  Now  it  will  appear  that  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  may  he  almost  altogeth^  surmounted ;  and  that  the 
second  is  susoeptible  of  very  considerable  diminution. 
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Lord  ^denliam  hm  vepcesenied  Hoi  the  weatora  forests  of 
Upper  Gaoada  eomprise  piirts  of  the  highest  fertility,  capable  of 
affiHrdinff  en^oym^  for  miUioiis  of  agricultural  settlers.  It 
eaonot  be  doubted  that  lands  of  this  quality,  in  the  most  salu- 
brious elimate  of  North  America,  nu^  be  rendered  attractive 
10  both  the  cs^ntalists  and  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Let  the  forest  be  accuratdy  sunr^red,  interaeeted  by  eonv^eni 
loads  oommmueatii^  with  markets ;  let  it  be  laid  out  in  alloi>* 
mentSy  partially  cleared  for  homeateads^  and  fit  for  immediate 
cMSQi^iation ;  and  let  duuches  and  inns,  and  some  puUic  buildinasy 
be  erected  on  the  sites  of  int^oded  towns  and  villages.  Let  m 
vrilderoeas  be  thus  rendeied  a  fit  and  appropriate  abode  for  an 
industrious  and  Christian  community,  and  the  hardships  and  tiie 
privations  which  have  hittiearto  been  encountered  in  effecting  a 
aetUement  in  new  eouatries,  and  which  are  the  mam  dbatacles  to 
ibe  transferenoe  of  labour  and  capital  from  the  over-crowded 
lands  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  iJbe  unoccupied  and  more  fertile 
lands  of  Canada,  would  be  almost  if  not  altogether  removed. 

The  ££Seulty  in  tiie  wi^  of  a  free  circulation  of  capital  and 
labour  between  England  and  the  colonies^  ariong  from  the  ex- 
pense and  ineonvttiienoe  of  a  long  sea  voyMf^j  thoi^  not  ausoep* 
tible  of  complete  removal,  might  be  diminished  m  a  very  oon- 
siderahle  degree.  The  <]tismaQtled  navy  of  England,  idle,  and 
flpeadually  mouldering  away,  mi^  be  made  to  Imidge  the  ocean. 
Ir  capitalists,  purehaoing  land  m  the  oolonies,  were  given  a  free 
oabm  passage  m  agovemment  vessel ;  and  if  voluntary  emigrants 
e£  the  labouring  class  were  eiven  a  free  steerage  passage,  under 
a  jpiarantee  that  they  should  have  employm^t,  at  adequate  wa^^es, 
upon  the  public  works,  for  a  fixed  period;  and  that  at  the  espua^ 
toon  of  tnat  period  they  should  Imve,  if  they  so  desired,  a  free 
passage  back  to  their  former  homes; — ^if  arrangements  such  as 
tiiese  were  carried  into  practical  eff^t,  can  there  exist  a  doubt, 
but  that  the  tide  of  ^nigration  frt)m  the  United  Elingdom  to  the 
oolonies  would  flow  in  a  full  and  still  increasing  stream;  and 
that  throt^hout  broad  England^  tibe  misery  and  the  sbiune  of 
an  able-boqied  pauper  supported  in  a  union  workhouse  would 
disappear? 

Practically  considered,  the  difficulty  of  r^idering  the  circula- 
tion of  labour  and  canital  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
cokmies  almost  as  facue  as  between  one  county  of  England  and 
another,  consists  in  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  which 
would  be  neoessarv,  in  order  to  render  our  oolonud  wastes  attrac- 
tive locations,  and  to  plant  the  migratii^  population  upon  them. 
With  the  estimation  which  we  have  formed  of  the  almost  bound- 
less estent  of  good  to  be  anticipated  from  aaangements  for 
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bringing  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  into  contact  as  it 
were  with  the  United  Kinedom,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  worth  while,  if  necessary,  to  devote  large  funds 
to  the  promotion  of  extensiye  and  systematic  colonization.  Will 
any  one  venture  to  name  the  sum  which,  in  his  estimation,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  expend,  in  removing  those  deep-seated 
and  predisposmg  causes  of  depression  and  distress,  which,  on 
the  occurrence  of  every  un&vourable  fluctuation  or  revulsicm  of 
foreign  trade,  expose  the  industrious  masses  to  the  aggravated 
and  appalling  destitution  and  misery  which  we  have  rec^itly 
witnessed !  Who  will  stand  up  and  say,  that,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  recurrence  of  a  paroxysm  approaching  in  severitv  to  that 
which  has  yet  scarcely  passed  away,  government  would  not  be 
justified  in  appropriating  and  exp^idms  any  portion  of  the  nar 
tional  resources,  tne  disposal  of  which  the  state  of  public  credit 
might  place  at  its  command  ?  So  strong  is  our  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  colonial  wastes  into  partial  proximity 
with  the  British  shore,  and  so  high  our  estimate  of  the  benefits 
which  the  unchecked  circulation  of  labour  and  capital  through 
out  our  ahnost  boundless  empire  would  confer,  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  contend  that  these  benefits,  inestimable  in  themsdves, 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  any  price  which  the  country  may 
possess  the  means  of  paying.  But  the  question  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  a  pecuniary  advance,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  further  to 
consider,  because  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that  the  expense  of 
extended  colonization  may  be  defrayed  out  of  the  value  it  creates; 
and  that  the  unemployed  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  planted  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  colonies  without  eft- 
tailing  any  ultimate  char^  upon  the  imperial  treasury. 

In  early  periods  of  society  the  progress  of  wealth  is  retarded 
by  the  deficiency  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery ;  and  in  ad- 
vanced periods,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  deficiency  of 
fertile  land.  Human  industry  works  its  greatest  miracles  only 
when  the  skill  and  capital  of  an  improved  society  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  superior  lands  of  a  new  country,  tinder  these  cii^ 
cumstances  wealth  increases  at  the  most  rapid  rate ;  and,  labour 

1)roducmg  much  more  than  it  consumes  in  the  production,  the 
argest  deposable  surplus  is  created.  This  large  disposable  sur- 
plus supplies  the  source  from  which  the  expense  of  extended 
colonization  may  be  replaced.  Land  capable  of  yielding  a  quan- 
tity of  produce  greater  than  the  quantity  expended  in  cultivating 
it,  acquires  marketable  value,  even  while  in  an  unreclaimed  and 
forest  state,  as  labour  and  capital  approach.  Were  the  govern- 
ment to  advance,  in  the  first  instance,  the  means  of  preparii^ 
the  colonial  wastes  for  settlement,  it  would  be  able  to  sell,  at  con- 
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stantly  advancing  prices,  not  only  the  lands  on  which  it  might 
plant  an  industrious  population,  but  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
locations  and  townships  it  established.  Under  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  the  safe  and  facile  transference  of  labour  and 
capital  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  the  sales  of  crown 
lands  in  the  colonies  would  yield  a  revenue  greater  beyond  esti- 
mate than  that  which  the  colonial  land  sales  have  hitherto  sup- 
plied. Who  would  undertake  to  calculate  the  amount  to  which 
this  revenue  might  be  raised !  Who  would  venture  to  name  the 
sum  which  might  be  received  for  unoccupied  and  now  valueless 
wastes,  as  the  tide  of  population  and  capital  flowed  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  as  the  immeasure- 
able  plains  of  Australia,  the  fertile  vallevs  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  depopulated  regions  of  Eastern  Africa,  became  the  seats  of 
British  nations  i 

These  are  not  the  doubtful  conjectures  of  speculative  theory ; 
they  are  the  certain  conclusions  of  actual  experience.  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  stated  in  parliament,  that  from  the  ^ear  1795, 
the  period  at  which  the  federal  government  of  the  Umted  States 
put  an  end  to  gratuitous  grants  of  public  land,  to  1840,  the  date 
of  the  latest  returns,  the  government  land  sales  throughout  the 
Union  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  -fc'23,366,434.  We  learn 
fit>m  the  same  high  authority,  that  from  1833,  when  Lord 
Hovrick*s  most  important  regtdations  for  the  sale  of  crown  lands 
came  into  operation,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  the  sum 
realised  by  the  sale  of  public  land  in  the  Australian  colonies 
alone,  amounted  (within  a  few  hundred  pounds)  to  two  millions 
sterling. 

It  is  a  legitimate,  we  might  say  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
inference  from  these  authenticated  facts,  that  the  expense  of 
systematic  colonization  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  value  it 
would  create.  No  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  might  obtain  a  ready  sale  at  high 
prices  for  farms  laid  out  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  therefore  no 
one  csax  consistently  deny,  that  were  the  transference  of  labour 
and  capital  from  England  to  her  transmarine  possessions  ren- 
dered nearly  as  safe  and  nearly  as  convenient  as  nrom  one  county 
of  England  to  another,  farms  laid  out  in  the  receding  forests  of 
the  colonies  would  obtain  a  ready  sale  at  a  sufficient  price.  No 
one  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  were  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  authorized  to  raise  a  loan  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
such  loan  could  be  obtained  with  perfect  facility,  and  would  be 
repaid  with  absolute  certainty ;  nor  can  any  one  consistently 
deny,  that  under  arrangements  for  bringing  the  distant  posses- 
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sions  of  the  Crown  into  practioftl  proximity  ivith  Ae  United 
Kingdom,  a  loan  could  be  obtained  in  antie^ation  of  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  the  colonial  land  sales.  The  analogy  betweoi  the  two 
cases  is  nearly  perfect.  If  a  loan  could  be  raised  with  facility, 
and  replaced  with  certainty  in  the  one  case,  it  might  be  obtained 
with  almost  eqiml  fsK^ility,  and  repaid  with  afanost  equal  certainty 
in  the  other.  If  we  have  not  an  absolute  certainty,  we  have,  at 
least^  the  highest  probability  that  ibe  jireliminary  expense  of  con- 
ducing a  scheme  of  systematic  colonization,  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  remove  the  predisposing  causes  of  depression, 
miffht  be  provided  without  occasionm^  any  addhional  diai^ 
either  immediate  or  ultimate,  upon  the  unp«rial  treasury. 

The  discovery  of  the  principle,  that  the  exp^oae  of  colcmizatioa 
may  be  defrayed  by  means  of  the  marketable  value  which  it  con- 
fers upon  the  unreclaimed  lands  of  a  new  country,  must  be  re- 
garded, in  the  present  circumstances  of  England  and  of  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  important  practical  improvements 
hitherto  effected  in  social  science.  The  planting  of  an  indus- 
trious population  upon  a  previously  valueless  wilderness — nay,  ihe 
bare  anticipation  uiat  such  a  popobtion  is  about  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  waste,  gives  to  the  ws^te  a  value  exceeding  the  cost  of 
the  conveyance.  A  colonization  loan,  like  seed  cast  upon  fertfle 
soil,  replaces  itself  with  increase.  The  important  principle,  that 
the  expense  of  conveying  our  unemployed  populaticm  to  the  un- 
reclaimed lands  of  the  colonies,  may  be  defrayed  by  means  of  the 
marketable  value  which  the  presence  of  an  industrious  popula- 
tion confers  upon  the  previous  wilderness,  has  been  demonstrated 
in  theory,  and  has  been  verified  by  experience.  Though  this 
principle  has  hitherto  been  applied  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
and  under  circumstances  the  mo^  untoward,  yet  the  results 
which  it  has  vielded  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  inspire  a  well- 
ffrounded  connd^ice,  that  its  extensive  and  systematic  adq[>ti(m 
by  the  government  would  prove  an  appn^riate  remedy  for  miti- 
gating and  ultimately  removing  the  predisposing  causes  of  de- 
pression which  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Our  own  convic- 
tions that  an  extended  scheme  of  colonization  is  one  of  the  reme- 
dies which  ought  to  be  applied  to  relieve  and  to  eradicate  ihe 
malady  which  pervades  the  social  syst^n,  are  confessedly  strong; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  reason  for  tiie  fitith  that  is  in  us 
by  presentmg  an  illustrative  example  of  the  process  by  which,  as 
we  conceive,  a  colony  might  be  founded  without  expense  to  ibe 
mother  country. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Afirica,  between  the  29th  and  S2nd  de- 
grees oi  south  ktitnde,  is  situated  the  country  of  Natal,  or,  as  it 
WreeenUy  been  styled,  the  Province  of  Victoria.    ThisBritNii 
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province,  aecording  to  the  map  constructed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
from  materials  furnished  by  the  Colonial  Office,  contains  an  area 
of  about  10,000  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.  The  im- 
mense countiy,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Boyce,  in  his  notes  on 
South  African  a&irs,  tying  north  of  the  Province  of  Victoria,  ex- 
tending from  the  parallel  29^  south,  to  25^  south,  embracing 
within  its  bounds  the  sources  of  the  Caledon,  Donkin,  Ky  Gariep» 
Mapoota  and  Elephant  rivers,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  acres,  is  almost  entirely  un- 
inhabited. Westward  of  the  Province  of  Victoria  other  exten- 
sive regions  hare  be^i  dep<^ulated  by  war ;  and,  according  to 
the  estmation  of  Mr.  Boyce,  which  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Chase, 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  exploring  Central  Africa,  the  whole 
of  the  unoccupied  territory  in  these  regions,  which  might  be  taken 
possession  of  without  injuring  a  single  native,  partly  as  unclaimed 
by  any  tribe,  and  partly  by  purchase  or  treaty,  amounts  to 
87,000  square  miles,  or  66,680,000  acres. 

The  country  lying  westward  of  the  mountain  range,  a  portion 
of  which  forms  the  present  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Victoria, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  MoflBit : — 

"  The  countries  I  visited  on  my  present  as  well  as  on  my  former 
journey  to  Moselekatse,  are  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  South  Africa,  and 
capable  of  sapi>orting  a  dense  population,  which  they  evidently  once 
did.  The  soil  is  exceedindy  fertile,  and  minerals  abound.  Iron  ore 
lies  scattered  over  the  surmce  of  the  hills,  many  of  which  appear  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  it.  Copper  mines  also  abound,  and  from  some 
specimens  I  saw  would  yield  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  Bahone  coun* 
try  also  abounds  in  tin.  The  mnes  of  this  metal  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  s^ing,  but  the  spectmeos  of  Mavara,  as  it  is  csdied  by  the  na- 
tives, were  of  &  best  quality.  The  country  of  the  Bamanqnato,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Great  Lake,  is  not  without  timber,  but  water  is  scarce. 
The  nei^bourhood  of  the  lake  itself  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly 
fertile.'' 

It  cam^  be  doubted  but  that  in  th^e  magnificent  regions 
minions  of  capital  and  millions  of  men  might  be  employed  m 
rainng  tiie  elements  of  reproduction.  It  cannot  be  denieo,  ihait 
ihe  increasing  supply  of  the  elements  of  reproduction,  which 
might  be  raised  by  the  ci^ital  and  labour  migrating  to  these 
ngions,  wovdd  cpen  an  expanding  field  of  emfdc^fment  to  the 
ciqHtal  and  labour  vAnch  e^ould  remain  at  home ;  neither  can  it 
be  doubted  but  ikmi  the  planting  of  a  Iftritish  nation,  upon  the 
onoccupied  wastes  of  Eastern  Africa,  woidd  confer  upon  these 
wastes  a  marketaUe  value,  ultimately  yielding  an  aggregate 
amount  of  many  millions. 

B«t  though  the  evidence  tor  these  propofldtions^  abstractedly 
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considered,  appears  irresistible,  yet  the  practical  problem  re- 
mains to  be  solved — bv  what  means  can  the  migration  of  capital 
and  labour,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  African  wastes,  be 
so  facilitated  as  to  render  these  wastes  the  seat  of  a  British  na< 
tion !  If  the  transference  of  labour  and  capital  from  Ikigland  to 
Eastern  Africa  were  ahnost  as  safe,  and  almost  as  facile  as  their 
transference  from  Lancashire  to  Hampshire,  then  the  crown 
lands  offered  for  sale  in  the  African  forest  would  find  pur- 
chasers almost  as  certainly  as  crown  lands  offered  for  sale  in  the 
New  Forest.  But  before  Eastern  Africa  can  become  sufficiently 
attractive  of  capital  and  labour  to  give  this  marketable  value  to 
its  fertile  wastes,  a  large  expenditure  must  be  incurred.  From 
what  source  can  the  means  of  meeting  this  preliminary  expendi- 
ture be  derived  i  This  is  a  question  to  which  the  advocates  of 
extended  colonization,  unless  they  would  be  regarded  as  dealing 
in  unavailable  abstractions  and  impracticable  theories,  should  be 
prejpared  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

On  a  question  so  important,  involving  so  many  complicated  de- 
tails, and  requiring  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  local  circum- 
stances ;  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  do  is,  to  present  an  imperfect 
sketch — a  suggestive  outline  of  the  arrangements,  which  it  mi^ht 
be  advisable  to  adopt.  In  venturing  to  nresent  this  suggestive 
outline,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  allude  to  the  preliminary 
measures  which  might  be  requisite,  in  order  to  give  migrative 
attraction  to  the  wastes  of  Eastern  Africa ;  and  will  then  en- 
deavour to  show  in  what  way  the  value  which  would  be  conferred 
upon  these  wastes,  by  the  approach  of  an  industrious  population, 
might  be  safely  anticipatea,  so  as  to  defray  the  first  expense 
of  planting  another  England  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  arrange- 
ments, which  we  would  suggest,  are  the  following : — 

1st.  That  a  preliminary  expedition,  consisting  of  a  surveyor 
general,  with  a  corps  of  East  African  military  pioneers,  about 
500  strong,  and  enlisted  from  amongst  skilful  artificers,  with  a 
few  rural  labourers,  should  be  dispatcned  to  Port  Natal,  with  in- 
structions to  fix  a  site  for  the  metropolitan  town,  and  to  effect 
an  extensive  exploration  and  survey  of  the  surrounding  country. 

2nd.  That  on  the  arrival  of  the  preliminary  expedition  at  its 
destination,  a  party  of  artificers  should  be  immediately  employed 
in  constructing  a  landing-place,  with  a  wharf,  cranes,  sheds  for 
receiving  baggage  and  goods,  a  commodious  inn  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  settlers  on  their  first  arrival,  and  a  good  road  from  the 
landing-place  to  the  town. 

3rd.  That  on  the  site  of  the  town  being  determined,  another 
party  of  artificers  should  be  employed  in  erecting  thereon  a 
church,  a  school-house,  and  suitable  public  buildings ;  while  the 
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surveyors  laid  out  the  most  fertile  and  best  situated  lands  in  con- 
venient sections,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  immediate  occupation, 
by  the  formation  of  roads  for  rendering  the  transport  of  goods 
and  produce,  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  town,  at  once 
safe  and  unexpensive. 

4th.  That  immediately  upon  landing,  the  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  employed  in  cropping  an  extensive  breadth  of  land,  in 
order  to  furmsh  the  settlers  upon  their  arrival  with  a  supply  of 
vegetable  food. 

5th.  That  after  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  intelligence 
that  the  surveyor  general  had  reached  his  destination,  and  that 
the  preliminary  woncs  had  commenced,  then  government  should 
ofier  a  free  cabin  passage  to  Port  Natal,  in  government  vessels, 
to  all  persons  depositing  in  this  country  the  price  of  50  acres  of 
land  in  the  new  province.  The  free  cabin  passage  to  purchasers 
to  be  accompanied  with  the  further  offer  of  a  free  steerage  pas- 
sage for  their  selected  labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  one  married 
labourer  for  each  section  of  50  acres,  of  which  the  price  should 
be  deposited. 

6th.  That  persons  of  the  labouring  class  desirous  of  migrating 
to  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Africa,  should  be  guaranteed  em- 
ployment upon  the  public  works,  for  three  years,  at  wages  equi- 
valent to  the  pay  and  rations  received  by  the  privat^  of  the 
corps  of  pioneers ;  and  should  have  the  option  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  of  a  free  passage  home. 

7th.  That  upon  the  above  arrangements  being  effected,  the 
governor,  with  the  first  body  of  settlers,  consisting  of  capitalists 
and  labourers  in  due  proportion,  should  be  dispatched  from  this 
country ;  and  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  governor  at  Port  Natal, 
the  town  and  country  sections,  which  had  been  previously  laid 
out  for  occupation,  should  be  immediately  offered  for  sale  at  the 
price,  and  under  the  regulations,  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that,  under  arrangements  ana- 
logous to  those  which  have  now  been  imperfectly  sketched,  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  which  have  hitherto  discouraged  the 
tranference  of  labour  and  capital  to  newly  settled  countries,  would 
be  almost  entirely  prevented.  The  landing,  the  housing,  and  the 
transport  of  luggage  and  goods,  would  be  rendered  as  secure,  and  as 
little  expensive,  as  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  would 
be  no  vexatious  delay  and  ruinous  waste  of  capital,  while  settlers 
were  waiting  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  land;  farms  of 
convenient  extent  would  be  open  for  selection  and  immediate 
occupation;  labour  for  commencing  the  work  of  production 
would  be  sufficiently  supplied ;   and  roads,  affording  easy  and 
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cheap  communication  with  the  market,  would  be  prepared.  The 
consolations  of  religion  and  the  means  of  education  would  be  at 
hand.  The  wilderness  would  be  transformed  into  a  suitable  abode 
for  a  civilized  community.  The  question — ^how  is  the  expense  of 
efifecting  this  transformation  to  be  provided  for — remains  to  be 
considered. 

The  principle  of  providing  for  the  expense  of  colonization  by 
loans  raised  in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  future  land  sales, 
has  been  explained  in  Lord  Durluun's  report  upon  the  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  in  Canada.  Is  this  principle  practically 
correct  i  Would  a  loan,  raised  upon  the  security  of  the  wild 
lands  of  a  new  country,  and  expended  in  the  conveyance  of 
labour,  and  in  ejecting  those  improvements  which  give  increased 
efficacy  to  labour,  confer  upon  those  lands  a  nuu^etaMe  vahie 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest,  and  ultimately  to  discharge  the 
principal,  of  the  debt  thus  incurred !  This  most  important  ques- 
tion cannot,  as  we  conceive,  be  answered  otherwise  than  m  the 
affirmative.  Planted  in  a  new  country,  an  industrious  popuhtion 
double  their  numbers  by  natural  increase  in  about  twenty-five 
years.  Increasine  popmation  creates  a  demand  for  additi<mal 
land ;  and  when  there  is  any  limitation,  either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, to  the  supply  of  additional  land,  a  marketable  value  will  be 
acquired  by  the  least  eli^ble  tracts,  for  which  increasing  numbeirs 
may  create  demand.  This  is  exemplified  upon  a  most  extensive 
scale  in  the  states  of  the  American  u  nion.  There  the  extent  of 
fertile  land  may  be  regarded  as  practically  unlimited ;  but  though 
there  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  supply,  yet  the  legidature 
creates  an  artificial  limit,  by  fixing  a  price  upon  the  land.  In 
consequence  of  this  limitation  of  the  supply  the  national  domains 
acquire  a  marketaUe  value ;  and  the  sale  of  pubhc  land  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  States. 

These  facts  supply  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  objection,  which 
has  occasionaUy  been  urged,  that  the  cessation  of  the  land  sales 
might  cause  a  cdonization  loan,  raised  in  anticipation  of  their 
proceeds,  to  fall  as  an  ultimate  charge  upon  the  public  treasury. 
If,  in  a  new  country,  a  continuous  increase  of  population  from 
natural  causes  creates  a  continuous  demand  for  additional  land, 
a  continuous  increase  of  population  firom  inunigration  cannot  fafl 
to  produce  a  Enmilar  result.  When  a  land  loan  is  employed  as 
an  emigration  ftmd,  in  increasing  the  population  of  a  new  country, 
it  perpetuates  the  land  sides,  in  anticipation  of  which  it  is  bor- 
rowed. For,  when  the  emigration  fund  thus  obtained  mereases 
the  population,  a  demand  for  additional  land  is  created,  and  an 
additional  emigration  fimd  realised ;  and  this  additional  emigra- 
tion fund,  enq)loyed  in  again  increasing  the  population  and  the 
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demand  for  kmd,  is  again  itself  renewed.  There  can  be  no  limit 
to  the  process — no  cesBation  of  the  land  sales — ^while  tracts  of 
digible  territory  remain  unappropriated.  But  before  this  limit 
is  reached,  and  when  the  population  begins  to  approach  towards 
ftdiKss,  immigration  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  ultimate  knd  sales,  resulting  from  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  should  be  applied  in  paying  off  the  colonization  debt. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  the  imperiid 
treasury  a  perfect  guarantee. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  irregularity  with  which  the  land 
sales  in  new  countries  are  found  to  proceed,  afibrds  a  practical 
proof  that  they  would  supply  no  adequate  security  for  coloniza> 
tion  loans,  raised  in  anticipation  of  them.  This  objection  a  com* 
plete  examination  of  the  principle  to  which  it  relates  cannot  fail 
to  remove.  The  rapid  creation  of  value  which  takes  place  upon 
the  early  settled  lands  of  a  new  country  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  excessive  peculation ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  an^ogous  case, 
excessive  &^)eculation  and  over-trading  are  followed  by  a  period  of 
stagnation  and  suspended  demand.  But  revival  is  secured  by  the 
working  of  imimutable  laws.  While  the  population  of  a  new 
country  continues  to  increase,  and  while  increasing  numbers 
require  increasing  supplies  of  food,  the  demand  for  additiondi 
land,  though  liable  to  temporary  checks  and  suspensions,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Let  us 
examine  this  now  momentous  question  with  a  more  direct 
reference  to  recent  fiacts. 

In  the  vear  1835,  the  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  United  States,  during  that  year  done,  amounted  to 
£5,243,296 ;  and,  in  the  year  1840,  the  proceeds  obtained  from 
the  land  sales  amounted  to  no  more  than  «f  581,264,  being  little 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  sum  retdised  from  the  same  source  in 
the  year  1835.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  enormous 
som  realised  in  1835  was  the  result  of  the  speculative  mania 
which  then  raged ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  fSedling  off  in  1840 
was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  terrible  commercial  and  financial 
crisis  which  had  then  occurred,  and,  in  part,  by  the  circumstance 
tliat  the  additional  quantity  of  land  appropriated  during  the  pre- 
vious years  of  q)eculation,  was  in  excess  of  the  additional  quan- 
tity for  which  the  increase  of  population  created  a  real  demand. 
But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  these  fiicts  that  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world  will  be  suspended  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  rapidlv  increasing  population  will  not  cause  the  main  average 
amount  of  the  land  s^es  to  increase  in  an  equal  ratio. 

From  the  year  1795,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
vaig^  be  taken  at  about  4,000,000,  to  the  year  1840,  when  the 
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population  had  increased  to  about  14,000,000,    the  aggregate 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales  amounted  to  £23,366,434. 

For  the  whole  of  this  period  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
population  was  in  round  numbers  200,000  souls,  and  the  average 
annual  amount  of  the  sales  more  than  half  a  million.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  the  United  States  may  be  taken  at  15,000,000. 
Should  the  rate  of  increase  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  continue, 
and  should  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  increase  in  the 
land  sales  continue  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other 
which  they  bore  from  3795  to  1840,  then,  between  the  present 
time  and  1869,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  average  increase 
of  the  population  will  be  600,000  per  annum,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  land  sales  «f  1,500,000.  In  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  from  1869  to  1894,  the  average  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  be  1,200,000  per  annum,  and  the 
average  amount  of  the  land  sales  £3,000,000.  What  would  have 
been  the  magnitude  of  the  results,  had  America,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  public  lands  to  a  dollar  and  quarter  per  acre, 
continued  to  alienate  them  at  two  dollars  per  acre  ?  And  had  she, 
instead  of  importing  slaves  from  Africa,  devoted  the  proceeds  of 
her  land  sales  to  the  promotion  of  free  immigration  from  Europe, 
might  there  not  now  have  been  other  New  Yorks  and  other 
Bostons  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ! 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  colonization  out  of  the  value  which  it  confers  on 
the  wastes  of  a  new  country,  that  the  price  charged  for  public 
land  is  a  deduction  from  the  capital  of  the  settler ;  and  must, 
therefore,  not  accelerate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  a  new  colony.  This  objection  would  be  valid  were  the 
price  charged  for  public  land  fixed  too  high.  It  is  utterly  invalid 
where  the  price  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  labour, 
without  which  the  land  cannot  be  properly  cultivated ;  and  to 
effect  the  improvements,  without  which  its  produce  cannot  be 
brought  tx)  market.  When  the  price  charged  for  public  land  is 
sufficient  for  these  purposes,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  then 
it  can  be  shown,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  a  question  of  figures 
can  admit,  that  the  price  charged  for  the  wild  land  of  a  new 
country  is  not  a  deduction  from  the  settler'^s  capital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sums  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  wild  land  in  a  new  country  are  really  derived,  not  from  the 
wilderness  which  is  sold,  but  from  the  previously  accumulated 
capital  of  those  by  whom  the  wilderness  is  bought.  But  then 
the  real,  the  only  question  bearing  practically  on  the  subject  is, 
does  the  capital  which  is  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  wild  land, 
and  which  is  expended  in  peopling  and  in  improving  it,  impart  to 
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tlie  waste  a  yalue  equivalent  to  the  cost !  If  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  price  which  the  settler  is  charffed  for  his  land  is  no  more 
a  deduction  from  his  capital  than  is  the  money  advanced  by  a 
fiurmer  in  the  country  for  ploughing  and  cropping  his  fields.  It 
vmcld  be  absurd  to  say,  that  when  a  farmer  advances  £1000, 
and  obtains  crops  possessing  a  marketable  value  more  than 
e^valent  to  £1000,  his  capital  is  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
lus  advance.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say,  that  when  a  colonist 
advances  to  government  £1000  as  the  purchase-money  of  a 
colonial  estate,  which  sum  of  £1000  the  government  expends  in 
supplying  the  labour,  and  in  effecting  the  improvements  which 
give  to  the  estate  a  marketable  value  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  purchase-money,  the  capital  of  the  colonist  is  diminished. 
The  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  In  each  a  previously  existing 
value  has  been  expended ;  and  in  each  a  new  value,  more  than 
that  expended,  has  been  created.  As  regards  the  farm,  the  land 
has  been  ploughed  and  manured,  fences  and  roads  and  buildings 
have  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  farmer  and  his  family  and 
labourers  have  been  subsisted ;  and  yet  the  farmer,  instead  of 
having  his  capital  diminished,  will  have  it  returned  to  him  with 
the  ordinary  rate  of  agricultural  profit.  As  respects  the  colonial 
estate,  the  land  will  Imve  been  surveyed,  roads  opened,  and  labour 
sent  out ;  and  yet  the  settler  who  has  advanced,  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  estate,  the  necessarv  funds  for  this  expenditure, 
will  have  his  advance  returned  to  him  with  increase,  through  the 
value  imparted  to  his  land  by  the  process  of  colonization. 

The  reproducing  process,  though  it  may  be  disturbed,  and  for 
a  time  susp^ided,  by  accident  and  mismanagement,  yet  has  its 
ori^  in  permanent  principles  and  in  essential  national  laws 
which  cannot  be  reversed.  As  population  increases,  additional 
land  is  reauired ;  and  if  the  supply  be  limited  in  relation  to  the 
demand,  the  belt  of  additional  land  required  for  occupation  will 
acquire  marketable  value.  The  price  fixed  upon  wild  land  limits 
the  supply,  and  the  employment  of  the  price  in  increasing  the 
population  heightens  the  demand.  In  a  new  country,  in  which 
the  public  lands  are  disposed  of  by  sale  only,  and  at  a  fixed 
uniform  price,  and  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  are 
employea  in  increasing  the  population,  the  value  of  the  location 
purchased  by  the  setuers  cannot,  except  during  the  temporary 
reaction  produced  by  excessive  speculation,  be  less  than  the 
original  purchase-money  advanced  for  them. 

Systematic  colonization  not  only  replaces  but  creates.  The 
locations  occupied  by  inflowing  settlers  will  be  of  different  de- 
grees of  fertihty.    The  least  fertile  tracts  for  which  the  in- 
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creafiing  population  creates  a  denumd  will  acquire  a  inark^taMe 
value  equivalent  to  the  government  price^  without  the  payment 
of  which  the  demand  cannot  be  supphed.  But  if  the  least  fertile 
locations  which  it  becomes  neoessaiy  to  occupy  must  be  worth 
the  government  price,  all  the  superior  locations  must  be  wofth 
more  tiian  the  government  price.  The  purchasers  of  these  wiU 
get  more  than  they  paid  for-^will  possess  a  gradually  inoxeasii]^ 
value,  costing  them  nothing. 

Agsin : — ^the  surplus  value  created  b^  systematic  ooloaizatictt 
is  not  confined  to  tracts  of  superior  futility,  but,  on  the  oontmyj 
graduiJly  extends  to  the  most  inferior  soils,  to  whiob,  at  aogr 
given  period  of  progress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resorL  In 
the  first  instance  the  lowest  quality  of  soil  which  it  may  be 
eopedient  to  select  in  the  belt  of  Wd  nearert  to  the  oential 
HUffket  will  be  worth  the  government  price,  without  the  pajr- 
meoit  of  whidi  it  could  not  be  obtained.  In  the  seoond  in- 
stance, however,  the  last  quality  of  «ch1  sdected  in  the  neajreat 
belt  cdT  land  would  become  worth  nu»re  than  the  government 
price.  For  when  increasing  population  renders  it  neeessaiy  to 
occupy,  in  a  belt  of  land  one  degree  removed  from  the  centce 
of  civilization,  a  soil  of  the  same  quality  as  that  which  had  beoD 
last  selected  in  the  nearest  belt,  tlmi  the  value  of  the  least 
fertile  locations  which  had  been  selected  in  the  neaieat  belt  will 
OKceed  the  government  price  by  an  amount  proportionate  to  Hob 
advantage,  as  regards  the  cost  of  carriage,  which  the  settler  in 
the  belt  nearest  to  ihe  market  will  possess  over  the  settler  in  tho 
belt  more  remote  from  the  market. 

While  unappropriated  wastes  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Grown,  no  limits  to  the  progress  of  systematic  coloniattion  can  be 
assigned^ 

''  If,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  writer  of  whose  arguments  we 
have  freely  availed  ourselves,  ''the  advance  which  is  employed  in 
planting  a  thousand  soub  in  a  new  country  can  be  replaced  by  means 
of  the  value  thereby  conferred  upon  the  wastes,  it  can  be  re-employed 
in  pkmting  another  thousand.  If  the  principle  be  applicable  to  the 
planting  of  1000,  it  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  planting  of  100,000 
— to  the  planting  of  1 ,000,000.  If  self-supporting  colonization  can  be 
carried  on  in  one  cofony,  it  may  be  carried  on  throughout  every  foreign 
dependencv  of  the  Crown  containing  unappropriated  wastes,  and  pos- 
sessing a  Climate  to  which  European  labour  may  be  safely  conveyed. 
The  means  of  bridging  the  ocean,  of  giving  virtual  extSBSton  to  Eng- 
land,  and  of  thus  creating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  causes  oi 
distress  would  disappear,  are  placed  in  our  hands.  Our  ccdooial  wastes 
are  mines  of  gold — millions  of  treasure  slumber  in  our  unappropriated 
bnda.'' 
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HsFing  now,  as  we  veniure  to  bdieve^  ffliaoeeded  in  establidbh 
ing  the  important  principle,  that  colonization  loai^  raised  in  antt- 
dpatiffsk  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  of  a  new  country,  and 
ecq^ended  in  sopdlying  labour  and  in  efleeting  improvem^tts  for 
iBec>ea8ing  its  cffieaey,  are  capable  oS  creating  a  marketable  value 
aiB|iljr  «&eient  to  seeme  their  ultimi^  and  complete  redemp- 
tion^ we  will  condude  with  the  su^festion  of  an  illustrative 
amaigement,  for  tiie  purpose  oS  tcaemg  out  with  more  precinon 
«id  distinotneBS  the  aotual  prooetBthrcMij^  which  the  redemption 
BMAfc  be  aoeomptished. 

We  hanre  seen  that  in  the  United  States^  during  the  pemod 
beiween  1795  .and  1840,  an  average  annual  ii^rease  of  population 
to  the  estent  of  2d0»000  created  a  demand  for  additional  territory 
'wfaii^  yidded  an  average  revenue  of  500,000/.  Now  the  pubUe 
laads  in  the  United  States  are  sold  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and 
»-^parter  per  acre.  Were  tiie  British  government  tofixthe  price 
of  Urn  eiown  lands  in  East  Africa,  lud  out  and  intersected  by 
Beads  as  above  ^tailed,  at  Sit.  Sd.  per  acre,  or  six  times  the 
piee  obtained  by  ib&  United  Stales  for  the  forests  of  the  far 
West,  then,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which,  in  the  United 
States,  iaereaeing  population  requires  additional  laud^  the  plant- 
ing Gf  a  British  pojmlation  of  10,000  in  the  province  of  Natal 
vKHild  ereafce  a  demandJor  nearly  100,000  aetes  of  land,  yielding, 
at  the  govemHMtit  price  of  31«.  8<L  per  aore^  150»000i. 

The  price  of  puUie  land  in  the  province  of  Natal  being  fixed 
at  Sis.  3d.  per  acre,  let  us  assume  that  Exchequer  Bills  to  the 
amoraot  of  100,000/.  are  issued  as  a  colonization  loan  for  pre- 
paring the  land  and  sendiiup  out  settl«RB;  that  tiie  surveyor- 
general  has  instaractions  to  h^  out  100,000  acres  of  the  most 
eligible  land  in  District  No.  I.,  nearest  to  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, and  anothw  100,000  acres  of  the  most  elimble  land  in  Dis- 
trict No.  II.,  in  ibe  next  degree  remote  from  the  centre ;  that 
the  prooeeds  of  the  sale  of  the  100,000  acres  in  District  No.  I. 
are  i^jHropriated  to  paving  the  interest  of  the  Exchequer  Bilk, 
and  to  sending  out  additimial  settibsrs ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  100,000  aexes  in  District  H.  are  appropriated, 
fuRst,  in  paring  off  the  Exdieauer  Bills,  and  then  in  sending  out 
a  further  supply  of  labour.  Tne  adoption  of  these  arrangements 
wonld,  upon  the  principles  ahssady  ei^blished,  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing r^nlts: — 

1st.  It  IS  stated  in  the  masteriy  sfMeeh  of  Mr.  BuUer,  ahready 
80  irequiNitly  aHnded  to,  iiiat  the  land  sales  in  New  South 
Wides,  amountii^  to  1,000,000/.,  would  ha;re  been  sufficient  to 
phmt  in  that  cofony  a  population  of  100,000.  On  this  calculat- 
tioQ  the  ooloniaation  loan  of  100,000/.  would  not  only  convey  a 
popnlaiiaii  of  10,000  to  1^  much  nearer  aettkment  of  Post 
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Natal,  but  would  give  a  large  surplus  fund  for  surveys,  roads, 
and  public  buildings. 

2nd.  According  to  the  proportion  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  demand  tor  additional  land  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  first  10,000  settlers  to  the  Province  of  Victoria  would 
create  a  demand  for  the  100,000  acres  laid  out  in  District  I.,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  100,000  acres  would  yield,  at  the 
government  price,  a  new  colonization  fund  of  upwards  of  150,000/. 
This  sum  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  eflect  further  surveys 
and  other  preliminary  improvements,  but  to  convey  to  the  colony 
10,000  additional  settlers ;  and  this  increase  of  the  population 
would  create  a  demand  for  the  100,000  acres  which  had  been 
reserved  in  District  II.  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  pay  off  the  loan  of  100,000/.  advanced  in  Exchequer 
Bills,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  50,000/.  for  effecting  further  surveys 
and  further  preliminary  improvements.  The  first  colonization 
loan  would  be  wholly  discharged,  and  the  province  would  have 
a  population  of  20,000,  witn  200,000  acres  of  iq)propriated 
land. 

3rd.  The  process  might  be  repeated  so  long  as  there  remained 
any  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  territory  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown.  A  second  colonization  loan  of  100,000/. 
would  again  increase  the  population  by  the  10,000,  and  this  in- 
crease of  population  would  create  a  new  demand  for  land  to  the 
extent  of  100,000  acres,  and  the  proceeds  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
these  100,000  acres  would  liauidate  this  second  loan.  Should 
20,000  settlers,  consisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  capitidists 
and  labourers,  be  disposed  to  migrate  to  the  new  province, 
government  might  advance  a  colonization  loan  of  200,000/., 
because  an  increase  of  population  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
would  create  an  additional  demand  for  public  land  to  the 
extent  of  200,000  acres,  yielding  at  the  government  price 
300,000/.  The  only  precaution  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  imperial  treasury  complete  security,  would  be 
to  ascertain  that  for  each  and  every  colonization  loan  there 
remained  in  the  colony  a  sufficient  extent  of  fertile  and  unappro- 
priated land  to  yield,  at  the  government  price,  proceeds  exceed- 
mg  by  some  considerable  proportion  the  amounts  of  the  loans 
advanced.  This  precaution  being  duly  observed,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference,  as  far  as  regards  the  security  of 
the  impenal  treasury  against  ultimate  liability,  whether  the 
Exchequer  BiUs  advanced  as  colonization  loans  should  amount  to 
100,000/.  or  to  1,000,000/.  While  the  Crown  continues  to 
possess,  or  can  acquire  through  purchase,  and  treaties  with  native 
tribes,  fertile  and  unoccupied  territory  in  climates  congenial  to 
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tte  Enropem  constitation,  and  wbile  a  tend^icy  exists  to 
migrate  from  a  confined  to  an  expanding  field  of  employment,  no 
Hmit  can  be  assigned  to  the  extension  of  colonization,  or  to  the 
acceleration  of  its  progress. 

In  conclusion,  we  luive  only  to  repeat,  that  the  practical  ar- 
rangements which  we  have  thus  ventured  to  detail  are  purely 
suggestive,  and  have  been  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  the  expense  of 
CQl<mization  may  be  defrayed  out  of  the  value  which  it  creates. 
The  discovery  of  that  principle  we  regard  as  amongst  the  most 
important  improvements  which  have  hitherto  been  effected  in  the 
science  of  human  society.  We  are  impressed  with  a  deep  con- 
▼iction,  tiiat  by  its  extensive  application,  not  only  to  East  Africa, 
but  to  Canada,  Newfoundhmd,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  predisposing  causes  of  distress  might  be  removed,  and  Eng- 
land raised  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  hitherto  unex- 
an^>led,  while  becoming  the  favoured  instrument  in  working  out 
the  design  of  Providence,  and  causing  Christian  civilization  to 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  To  your  ships,  O 
England  I  ^'  Awake,  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the  skies." 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  6^6  Victoria,  c.  47,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Cnstoms.'"    July  9,  1842. 

2.  Thauahts  on  Traits  of  the  Ministerial  Policy.  By  a  very 
quiet  Looker-on.     Lond<Hi.     1843. 

S.  Lord  Stanley's  Speech  on  the  Canada  Corn  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  May  19,  1843.     (Published  by  authority.) 

4.  6  ^  7  Victoria,  c.  19,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  reducing  the 
Duty  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  the  Produce  of  the  Pro- 
vince  of  Canada,  imported  thence  into  the  United  Kingdom.'" 
July  12, 1843. 

The  very  favourable  geogn^hical  position  of  Oreat  Britain  in 
relation  to  other  countries — the  great  fertility  of  the  soil — the 
vast  extent  of  the  sea-coast — the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is 
intersected — and  the  valuable  minerals  with  which  it  abounds — 
seem  to  have  earlv  pointed  it  out  as  equally  adiq)ted  for  the  seat 
of  commerce  with  any  other  country  in  Europe.  From  the 
be^^nning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  legislature  has 
aeeordiiu;ly  anxiously  directed  its  attention  to  the  aimirs  of  com- 
meroe^  tor  die  purpose  of  advancii^,  by  every  possible  means, 
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the  greatness  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  statesman,  if 
he  mu3  any  principle  and  patriotism  at  all,  must  know  and  feel 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  administer  such  laws  only  as  in  lus  sober 
and  sound  judgment  are  calculated  to  promote  the  wel£Eure  of 
his  country ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  such  measures  as  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
legislature  are  such  as  the  collective  wisdom  of  parliament  has 
deemed  best  adapted  to  accomplish  that  end.  It  is  believed  to 
have  always  been  more  or  less  the  aim  and  study  of  the  difierent 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to 
advance  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  commerce.  The  position 
and  resources  of  England  rendered  this  an  obvious  and  important 
source  of  political,  as  well  as  of  social,  greatness  and  power. 
Such  facilities,  therefore,  have  always  been  granted,  and  such 
restrictions  imposed,  as  appeared  best  calculated  and  most  de- 
sirable for  promoting  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  result  of  this  uniform  progressive  poBcy  has  been  that  the 
country  has  gradually  but  steadily  advanced  to  a  degree  of  great- 
ness, power,  and  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations,  exceeding 
anythmg  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world.  The  inventive 
genius  of  man,  however,  travels  infinitely  faster  than  the  steadily 
revolving  wheels  of  commercial  industry  and  of  honest  enterprise; 
and  had  governments  been  driven  by  that  force  of  imagination 
which  some  classes  of  society  have  exhibited,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  Britain  would  not  have 
been  long  ago  for  ever  engulphed  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

It  is  well  for  a  great  country  when  those  men  are  to  be  found 
at  the  helm  of  the  state,  who,  bv  the  exercise  of  sound  wisdom 
and  experience,  can  steer  through  the  surging  billows  of  popular 
commotion,  without  hazarding  either  the  suety  of  the  ship  or 
the  lives  of  the  crew ;  but  by  keeping  steadily  in  a  course  of  pro- 
gressive advancement,  corresponding  to,  but  not  outrunning,  the 
developement  of  general  experience,  pursue  a  voyage  alike  safe 
and  beneficial  to  all.  It  is  well  when  wisdom,  seated  in  autho- 
rity, can  lav  a  restraining  hand  upon  thoughtlessness  and  error, 
and  peacefuUv  rebuke  the  indulgence  of  those  excesses  that 
would  lead  only  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  Great  and  rapid  as  has 
been  the  advance  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Britain,  and  magni- 
ficent as  is  the  spectacle  which  she  now  presents  of  wedth, 
power,  and  influence  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousand  of  her  inhabitants  ready  to  gainsay 
this  mighty  truth,  and  to  fulminate  the  thunderbolts  of  discon- 
tent and  revolution  upon  the  executive  government,  because  the 
wheels  of  trade  do  not  revolve  with  tne  rapidity  they  desire ; 
because  every  honest  and  salutary  restriction  upon  commerce. 
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doiaestic  and  foreign,  is  not  at  once  and  for  ev^r,  without  thought, 
or  compensation,  thrown  to  the  winds ;  because  every  poor  man 
is  not  supped  with  an  abundance  a!  food ;  and  because  money, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  is  not  as  plentiAil  as  the  stones  in  our 
streets.  Each  man  looks  around  his  own  fireside,  or  his  own 
workshop,  and  because  he  sees  not  that  abundance,  nor  enjoys 
that  constant  demand  for  his  labour,  which  his  selfishness  or  lus 
avarice  would  desire,  he  is  ready  to  tax  the  executive  government 
as  the  authors  and  promoters  of  his  misery.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  trade,  and  perhaps  thiiJcs  less,  but  becomes  a 
willing  instrument  in  the  hand  of  every  demagogue  whose  in- 
terest and  ambition  may  be  served  by  filling  his  mind  with  vague, 
undefinable,  and  absurd  ideas  that  the  government  can  make  the 
trade  of  the  country  prosperous  or  adverse  at  pleasure ;  that  it 
can  make  money  scarce  or  abundant — men  rich  or  poor,  miserable 
or  happy,  at  will.  The  same  views,  with  various  modifications, 
extend  mto  higher  classes  of  society ;  so  that  whatever  may  be 
the  natural  facilities  or  impediments  to  trade — whatever  may  be 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  ccmdition  of  other  countries — what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  rates  or  principles,  if  any,  by  which  pro- 
duction was  regulated — ^the  government  are  held  to  be  the  authors 
of  all  commercial,  as  well  as  political  misery.  If  manufactures 
are  depressed,  the  government  is  to  blame,  because  certain  re- 
strictions  exist  in  re^>ect  to  agricultural  produce ;  if  agriculture 
18  depressed,  it  is  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  protected  from 
foreign  competitiim ;  if  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  de- 
ranged, it  is  because  the  currency  is  unsound,  and  the  govern- 
ment vnll  not  issue  inconvertible  paper.  Thus  the  ^vemment  is 
always  at  &ult  when  there  is  any  derangement  m  the  trade, 
eommerce,  and  agriculture  of  the  country.  Nav,  one  class  will 
eombine  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  futile  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  persuade  every  other  class,  and  convince  even 
the  government,  mat  some  great  interest  in  the  country  ought  to 
be  kt>ken  down  and  destroyed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League,  chiefly  composed  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
who,  because  their  own  trade  has  been  overdone  and  become 
depressed,  vainly  attempt,  by  the  force  of  numbers  and  false  rear 
soning,  to  assure  the  public  that  trade  will  never  be  improved 
until  the  com  laws  are  abolished.  Their  mode  of  argun^ent  is 
not  the  most  consistent,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
means  by  which  particular  sections  of  the  community  will  often 
wickedly  attempt  to  accomplish  their  own  selfish  ends.  The 
Anti-Oom-Law  League  assure  the  people,  that  if  a  free  trade  in 
corn  is  established,  bread  will  be  cheap  and  wages  high.  They 
inform  the  masters  that  wages  will  be  low,  and  manufactures  con- 
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sequently  cheaper.  They  represent  to  the  manufacturers  that 
the  lanmords  and  farmers  are  taxing  the  country  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  annually ;  and  they  endeavour  to  mystify  the 
landlords  and  farmers  into  the  belief  that  foreign  com  cannot  be 
imported  cheaper  than  it  is  grown,  and  that  &ee  trade  in  com 
win  infallibly  benefit  the  landed  interest. 

Although  it  is  too  much  the  practice  in  our  own,  and  in  many 
other  countries,  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  conunercial  and  politi- 
cal adversity  upon  the  government,  and  to  overlook  what  are  in 
reality  the  great  and  active  natural  causes  of  such  changes,  it 
would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  governments  must  never  deserve 
censure.  It  would  be  alike  foolish  and  erroneous  to  contend  that 
the  a£hirs  of  a  nation  may  not  be  mismanaged,  as  well  as  the 
afiairs  of  a  household ;  and  that  the  general  interests  of  com- 
merce may  not  be  neglected,  as  well  as  the  private  interests  of  a 
merchant.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  remem- 
brance, that  every  branch  of  our  conunercial  industry  is  liable  to 
be  affected  by  causes  which  are  amply  sufficient  of  themslves  to 
derange  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  without  the  interference 
of  the  legislature ;  and  that  to  such  influences  no  counteracting 
measures  can  be  iq>plied  by  government. 

As  regards  influence  and  responsibility  in  commercial  as  well 
as  in  poUtical  matters,  ^vemments  may  be  ignorant,  negligent, 
or  wilfully  perverse,  obstinate,  and  incapable.  The  ci^acity  and 
adequate  qualifications  of  men  for  official  and  political  stations  are 
seldom  accurately  known,  and  must  indeed  remain  in  some  .mea- 
sure doubtful,  until  they  have  been  fairly  and  fully  tested ;  until 
the  nation  has  had  ample  and  sufficient  opportunityto  form  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  judgment  reacting  them.  The  profes- 
sions of  some  statesmen  when  out  of  office  are  always  more  or  less 
profuse — ^more  or  less  unbounded,  extravagant,  and  adapted  to 
entrap  the  understanding,  confound  the  reason,  and  excite  the 
most  glowing  visions  of  future  greatness  and  prosjperi^  in  the 
event  of  their  being  intrusted  wiui  power.  The  affiurs  of  govern- 
ment, however,  if  honestly  and  diligently  attended  to,  if  entered 
upon  with  a  sincere  determination  to  investigate  and  advance,  by 
every  possible  means,  the  general  interests  of  society,  are  found 
not  to  hold  out  nor  realize  to  official  characters  sudi  important 
and  pleasant  seats  of  mere  sinecures,  which  many  clever  men,  con- 
templating them  at  a  distance,  fondly  but  ignorantly  imagine.  It 
is  one  thing  to  look  at  the  glitter,  the  trappings,  and  the  im- 
posing array  of  steeds,  carriages,  and  attendiuite,  with  which  the 
affikirs  of  a  nation,  like  the  mere  onward  procession  of  a  state 
coach,  are  conducted ;  and  quite  another  ana  a  much  less  enticing 
and  delightful  exercise,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government ;    to 
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wield  the  wUp  of  power,  influence  and  patronage;  and  to  curb, 
control,  and  succeeefulty  guide  in  a  smooth,  even,  prosperous, 
and  triumphant  course,  those  varied,  conflicting,  and  ever  restless 
and  contending  interests  which  compose  the  individual  materials 
of  the  aggregate  mass  of  society. 

Thus  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  under  the  emblazoned 
and  widoHspread  banner  of  ^*  Reform,  Retrenchment,  Peace,^ 
the  world,  as  if  by  enchantment,  rush^  headlong  after  the  lurid, 
glowing,  but  evanescent  meteor,  as  it  flaunted  pompously  before 
Uieir  enraptured  gaze,  and  ebouted  with  long,  loud,  and  increasing 
voice  for  Qrey,  Russell,  and  Reform.  The  Reform  Bill  was  to 
have  been  a  complete,  perfect,  and  absolute  cure  and  preventative 
of  all  disorders  in  the  state,  social  and  political,  and  thencefor- 
ward Englishmen  were  to  behold  nothing  in  the  constitution  and 
character  of  their  country  but  what  was  fair  to  look  upon,  lovely 
in  its  moral  excellence,  ennobling  andawe-inspiringin  the  mmdeur, 
dignity,  and  independence  of  its  political  perfection.  But  that 
measure,  however  honourable,  upright,  and  well-intentioned  may 
have  been  its  projectors,  evoked  with  fearful  celerity,  from  the 
vast  unfathomed  de^  of  sodety,  from  the  chaotic  mass  of  count- 
less thousands  that  had  not  before  heard  the  loud  call  of  sena- 
torial privilege,  a  gaunt  and  terrible  spirit,  representing  millions 
of  unprivileged  beings,  which  stood  up  mighty  in  the  strength 
with  which  it  was  invested  by  the  fears  of  its  creators,  and  de- 
manded with  loud  and  undaunted  fortitude,  the  concession  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  that  must  have  undermined 
for  ever  all  the  social  and  political  sreatness  of  the  empire.  Earl 
Grey  shrunk  abashed,  rebuked,  and  confounded  before  his  own 
Frankenstein,  and  retiring  to  meditate  in  solitude  upon  the  un- 
certauity  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  elements  that  surround  all 
human  greatness,  left  to  his  unhappy  colleagues  and  successors 
the  unenviable  and  impracticable  task  of  carrying  out  his  various 
intentions,  and  of  supporting,  as  their  imbecility  would  best  enable 
them,  such  measures  as  they  considered  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

The  whole  tenor  of  their  policy,  during  the  ten  years  that  the 
Wh^  remained  in  office,  exercised  the  most  mischievous,  the 
most  injurious,  and,  but  for  their  timely  removal,  must  have  pre- 
cipitate the  most  disastrous  consequences  upon  the  country  at 
hme.  The  steady  and  regular  retrogression  of  afiairs  at  home 
and  abroad ;  the  unsettling  of  commercial  questions ;  the  dis- 
turbing of  political  relations ;  and  the  incessant  tossing,  turning, 
and  throwmg  about,  without  any  apparent  aim,  object,  or  ad- 
vantages, every  thing  sacred  and  profane,  civil  and  politicd, 
relating  to  the  social,  moral,  and  national  character  and  interests 
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of  the  people — tended  to  stamp  the  entire  Whig  government  with 
an  indelible  mark  of  imbecility,  and  the  want  of  any  defined  plan 
or  motive  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  country.  As  might 
be  expected,  in  the  absence  of  somid  tact,  talents,  and  capacity 
for  carrying  on  with  success  the  onerous  business  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  state,  the  nation  was  gradually  visited  and 
encumbered  with  so  great  an  amount  of  difficulties  and  suffering, 
that  the  longer  toleration  of  a  Whig  ministry  was  impossible. 

The  following  extract  from  the  clever  pamphlet  entitled 
Thoughts  on  Traits  of  the  Ministerial  Policy ^  affords  a  fair  idea 
of  the  state  of  af&irs  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  Whigs  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  office  in  1841 : — 

<'  In  the  autumn  of  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  office,  at  a  period 
of  distress  and  distraction  which,  on  the  representation  of  the  men  who 
for  several  years  had  held  the  administration  of  public  business,  stood 
altogether  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  this  empire.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Baring,  the  Whig  finance  minister,  presented  a  gloomy  prospect; 
the  condition  of  large  multitudes  of  the  people  was  more  gloomy  still. 
The  external  markets  of  the  world  had  been  closing  against  the  produc- 
tions of  British  industry,  and  the  home  demand  was  scarcely  more  pro- 
mising. Misery,  fearful  and  widely  extended,  pervaded  the  great  seats 
of  manufacturing  enterprise ;  deep  despondency  had  been  the  general 
impression  at  home,  while  our  relations  with  foreign  states  stood  on  the 
most  critical  and  precarious  footing. 

**  Year  after  year  had  passed,  and  year  afler  year  the  financial  defi- 
ciency— the  unfavourable  disproportion  between  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure— had  become  more  startling ;  the  total  deficit,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  millions  steriing. 
Without  for  the  moment  referring  to  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
flung  away  large  sources  of  revenue  with  one  hand,  while  it  went  on 
swelling  expenses  with  the  other,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
*  expedients '  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Baring,  such  as  increasing  the  dead 
weight  of  assessed  taxes,  and  of  other  imposts  that  press  directly  upon 
the  material  comforts  of  the  middle  and  humble  classes,  had  most 
miserably  failed.  So  far  from  equalising  the  outgoings  and  incommgs, 
they  did  not  even  mitigate  the  proportion  of  the  discrepancy.  We  had 
wars  impending,  and  wars  in  actual  course  of  prosecution.  There  was 
the  expedition  of  horrors  north-west  of  India — there  was  the  question- 
able contest  with  the  Emperor  of  China — France,  the  most  prominent 
power  of  the  European  continent,  had  been  literally  arming  against  us. 
In  America,  the  long-rankling  dispute  on  the  boundary  had  festered 
into  a  threatened  rupture.  Give  all  praise  for  'dexterity*  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  conduct  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence  with  these  two 
great  powers — award  to  his  lordship  the  most  amole  eulogy  that  may 
be  earned  by  verbal  *  cleverness,'  by  smartness  of^  repartee,  and  much 
exercitation  in  routine  ceremonial, — admit  all  this,  and  there  still  re- 
mains the  mournful  truth,  that  however  smart  and  salient  might  have 
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beeo  bis  lordship's  manner  of  transacting  business,  its  eiTective  result 
was  peculiarly  and  almost  invariably  unfortunate.  The  lapse  of  two 
years  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  a  declaration  of  war — had 
mspired  millions  of  Frenchmen  with  an  unbounded  hatred  of  England 
— had  brought  about  the  arming  of  a  million  of  men  in  France,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  money  expended  on  that  armament  from  the 
means  of  the  French  community  to  purchase  articles  of  British 
manufacture. 

*'  In  America,  as  in  France,  a  hostile  sentiment  had  been  excited 
against  us.  In  America  the  call  for  British  manufactures  had  dimi- 
nished in  an  alarming  degree,  and  there  was  the  darkening  prospect  of 
a  mutually  injurious  war,  which  would  altogether  close  that  great 
foreign  outlet  against  the  industrial  produce  of  our  people. 

**  Most  grievous  of  all,  in  the  heart  of  our  land  there  were  millions 
of  men  suffering  harrowing  distress :  there  was  an  extensive  and 
obstinate  dearth  of  employment :  the  manufacturing  population  was 
miserable ;  and  though  food  was  dear,  the  position  of  agriculturists  was 
anything  but  satisfactory." 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  therefore  turned,  with  respect, 
solicitude,  and  the  most  lively  hope,  to  the  only  man,  who,  in  a 
case  so  apparently  desperate,  appeared  qualified  to  disentangle, 
arrange,  adjust,  and  place  upon  a  safe  and  solid  basis,  the  com- 
plicated political  and  commercial  a&irs  of  the  empire.  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  was  fully  alive  to  the  arduous  duties  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  the  unexampled  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  had  also  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  being 
assured  and  taunted  by  his  predecessors  in  office — ^themselves 
altogether  powerless  for  good — ^that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
ignorant  of  the  amazing  and  almost  inextricable  compucation  of 
difficulties  with  which  uiey  would  have  to  contend, — ^the  wide- 
spread discontent,  the  starving  multitudes,  the  evil  spirit  of 
agitation,  the  deranged  and  daily  diminishing  commerce,  the 
wars  actually  in  operation  and  in  prospect,  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  What  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  minister, 
whom  her  Majesty,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  proper  discre- 
tion, and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  her 
people,  had  invested  with  the  important  and  arduous  office  of  re- 
storing, if  possible,  to  some  degree  of  stability  and  prosperity,  the 
afihirs  of  the  countrv,  both  political,  conunercial,  and  financial  i 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  previously  enumerated,  in  a  speech  deli- 
vered to  his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  in  July,  1841,  the  causes 
that,  in  his  opinion,  had  tended  to  produce,  and  that  still  occa- 
sioned, the  great  depression  that  existed  in  trade  and  manufae- 
tures.  These  were  the  rapid  and  extensive  accommodation 
granted  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
by  which  ^^  an  undue  stiinulus  was  given  to  manufacturing  pro- 
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ductions  by  capital  of  a  fictitious  nature," — the  interruption  of 
our  trade  with  South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  blo^ade  of 
her  ports  and  her  internal  dissensions, — the  prostration  of  trade 
in  the  United  States,  through  extravagant  speculations,  stimu- 
lated by  too  much  banking  accommodation, — ^the  rebellion  and 
discontent  in  Canada, — ^the  internal  political  convulsions  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain, — ^the  horrors  of  war  in  Syria  and  also  in  China, 
— ^the  internal  disquietude  and  warlike  preparations  in  France. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  in  his  own  words — 

''  When  we  come  to  consider  the  undue  stimulus  to  industry  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  country ;  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  United  States — the  state  of  China — the  way  in 
which  France  has  been ; — when  you  put  these  things  together, — all 
causes,  mind  you,  affecting  the  market  for  your  goods, — and  then  com- 
bine them  with  the  two  or  three  defective  harvests  we  have  had,  I  ask 
you  to  answer  me  the  question,  whether  or  not  they  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  depression  of  manu&cturing  industry  ?" 

No  intelligent,  dispassionate  person  can  have  any  moral  doubt, 
that  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  tended  powerfully  to 
depress  and  derange  the  trade  and  conunerce  of  this  ooonl^. 
The  period  at  which  that  address  was  delivered  was  also  remark* 
ably  distinguished  by  the  want  of  confidence  among  all  classes  of 
traders,  by  an  absence  of  that  dependence  on  the  good  fSsuth,  up- 
right intentions,  and  honest  character  of  parties,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce.  That  want  of 
confidence — ^that  general  suspicion  of  the  credit  and  stability  oi 
each  other, — in  addition  to  tne  causes  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,, 
had  brought  about  a  period  of  stagnation  of  trade,  and  of  com- 
mercial distress,  which  had  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  1793,  1810,  1816,  1819,  1822,  1826,  1832,  1837. 
The  course  of  political  events  in  this  country,  for  two  or  three 
years  previous,  had  also  largely  contributed  to  effect  the  same 
result.  There  had  been  a  restless  spirit  of  agitatiim  at  woriL, 
which  threatened  the  stabiUty  and  existence  of  various  important 
interests  in  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mmds  <tf 
men  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  inquietude  and  alarm.  The 
interests  of  the  church  were  assailed — ^marriage  made  a  civil 
contract — ^bishoprics  tampered  with  and  extinguished — the  Dean 
and  Chapters'  property  ruthlessly  invaded — ^the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  currency  threatesi^  with  extinction — ^harsh,  and  at 
the  best  questionable,  laws  relating  to  the  poor  attempted  to  be 
imposed — matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  stability  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  treated  with  levity  and  derision — and  to 
crown  all,  heavy  defalcations  in  the  revenue.  The  task,  then, 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  undertake,  was  to 
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adjusty  ftrrange,  reform,  consdidate,  and  improve  all  theee  dhrer- 
Bined  and  oonflictine  circumstances — to  restore  the  cowitnr  to 
peace  at  home  and  wroad — ^to  cultivate  and  improve  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  foreign  powers — ^to  remove  witn  care  and  judg- 
ment such  restrictions  as  could  be  proved  to  impede  the  advance- 
ment of  legitimate  commerce — ^to  consolidate  the  institutions  of 
the  empire,  more  especially  the  church — and  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  deemed  expedient  for  making  up  the  extraor- 
dinary deficiencies  of  the  revenue  that  had  arisen  from  Whig 
mbmle,  and  for  providing  for  the  current  exigencies  of  the  state. 
This  task  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  It  was,  indeed, 
quite  Herculean.  And  what  was  the  language  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  after  he  had  entered  upon  office ! 

"  It  is  my  iutentioD,"  he  said,  ^*  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  to  propose  those  measures  wbieb  my  own  conviction  of  what  is 
requisite  for  the  public  interests  shall  make  me  think  it  desirable  to 
propose.  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  a  public  man  holds  office.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances and  a  sense  of  public  duty  have  compelled  me  to  take  upon 
myself  the  harassing  and  laborious  office  in  which  I  am  placed.  What 
can  be  my  inducement  to  take  office,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  the 
acceptance  of  it  enjoins  ?  What  can  be  my  inducement,  but  the  hope 
of  rendering  service  to  my  country  and  of  acquiring  honourable  fame  ? 
Is  it  likely  I  would  go  through  the  labour  which  is  daily  imposed  upon 
me,  if  I  could  not  claim  for  myself  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  parlia- 
ment those  measures  which  I  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  public 
weal  ?  I  will  claim  that  liberty — I  will  propose  those  measures — and  I 
'  do  assure  this  house,  that  no  considerations  of  mere  political  support 
should  induce  me  to  hold  such  an  office  as  that  which  I  fill  by  a  servile 
tenure,  which  would  compel  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying  other 
men's  opinions  into  effect.  I  do  not  estimate  lightly  the  distinction 
which  office  rives.  It  b  not  valuable  on  account  of  the  patronage 
which  it  enables  its  possessor  to  dispense,  nor  from  the  personal  dis- 
tinction it  confers  upon  him  ;  it  is  only  valuable  to  any  man  fit  to  hold 
it  for  an  hour,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  him  of  serving  his 
country;  and  the  moment  I  shall  be  convinced  that  the  power  of 
doing  that  according  to  my  conscientious  sense  of  public  duty  is  de- 
nied to  me,  then  I  tell  every  man  in  the  country  that  he  has  conferred 
no  personal  obligation  on  me  by  having  placecl  me  in  this  office ;  but 
free  as  the  wind  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  retinng  from  the  dis- 
charge of  onerous  and  harassing  duties,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  no  longer  be  discharged  with  satisfaction  to  myself  or 
advantage  to  my  country." — (Hansard,  vol.  59,  p.  555.) 

Entering  office  with  these  independent  sentiments  and  feelings, 
possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  legislative  wisdom  and  state  policy, 
and  well  versed  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  statesman,  the  whole 
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of  his  measures  have  been  especially  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  discontinuance  of  war, 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  passing  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  have  appeared  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  a  consideration  of 
his  commercial  policy  alone. 

National  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  surplus 
productions  of  difierent  nations.  The  exports  of  each  nation 
comprise  the  produce  of  its  soil,  its  mines,  its  waters,  and  of  the 
skill  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  imports  include  such 
articles  as  it  either  does  not  produce  at  all,  or  which  it  does  not 
produce  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  wants  and  consumption 
of  the  people. 

All  nations,  either  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  those  of 
protection  to  their  own  trade,  have  imposed  duties  more  or  less 
considerable  upon  the  imports  of  the  productions  of  other  nations. 
When  duties  are  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  they  ought 
not  to  be  so  high  as  to  diminish  consumption  or  encourage  smug- 
gling, otherwise  the  object  may  probably  be  defeated.  When 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  protection  they  should  not  be  so  hi^ 
as  to  give  the  home  producer  an  absolute  monopolv,  otherwise 
the  tendency  will  be  to  discourage  his  enterprise,  and  to  weaken, 
by  not  calling  into  sufficient  activity,  his  exertions  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  article  he  produces. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office  he  found  in  operation 
an  extensive  system  of  protection  that  had  existed  for  a  long 
series  of  years — ^a  deficient  revenue — ^and  great  commercial  de- 
pression. There  was  also  a  strong  disposition  in  the  public 
mind  towards  measures  of  free  trade.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests were  especially  and  unreasonably  clamorous  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  com  laws.  The  protective  duties  were  denounced  as 
the  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade.  The  committee  on  the 
import  duties  reported  that — 

**  The  tarifi*  of  the  United  Kingdom  presents  neither  conformity  nor 
unity  of  purpose ;  no  general  principles  seem  to  have  been  applied." — 
'*  The  tariff  often  aims  at  incompatible  ends;  the  duties  are  sometimes 
meant  to  be  both  productive  of  revenue  and  for  protective  objects, 
which  are  frequently  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  hence  they  some- 
times operate  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  produce,  and  in  so 
far  no  revenue  can  of  course  be  received ;  and  sometimes,  when  the 
duty  is  inordinately  high,  the  amount  of  revenue  becomes  in  conse* 
quence  trifling.  They  do  not  make  the  receipt  of  revenue  the  main 
consideration,  but  allow  that  primary  object  of  fiscal  regulations  to  be 
thwarted  by  an  attempt  to  protect  a  great  variety  of  particular  interests. 
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at  the  expense  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  c<»nmercia]  mtercourae  with 
other  countries." 

The  remedy  which  the  committee  reconmiended  for  the  evib 
and  incongruities  aUuded  to  in  their  report,  was  the  supplanting 
of  the  then  existing  system  of  protection  and  prohibition  by  ^^a 
moderate  tariff"  bSng  persuaded  that — 

"  The  simplification  they  recommended  would  not  only  vastly  faci- 
litate the  transactioDs  of  commerce,  and  thereby  benefit  the  revenue, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  collection, 
remove  multitudinous  sources  of  complaint  and  vexation,  and  give  an 
example  to  the  world  at  large,  which,  emanating  from  a  community 
distinguished  above  all  others  for  its  capital,  its  enterprise,  its  intel- 
ligence, and  the  extent  of  its  trading  relations,  could  not  but  produce 
tl^  happiest  effects,  and  consolidate  the  great  interests  of  peace  and 
commerce  by  jassociating  them  intimately  and  permanently  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  family  of  nations." 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government, 
accordingly,  was  to  introduce  a  modified  tarifi^,  in  which  he  re- 
duced the  duties  upon  a  great  variety  of  articles,  and  admitted 
others  that  had  previously  been  prohibited.  These  articles  were 
chiefly  such  as  were  of  general  consumption,  or  raw  materials  for 
the  use  of  our  manufactures.  Articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
were  admitted  u^n  such  terms  as  to  bring  them  into  fair  com- 
petition with  articles  of  home  production,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  reasonable  protection  was  continued  to  the  home  manufacturer. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  our  tariff  to  a  system,  and 
to  afford  every  facility  to  commerce  consistent  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  importance  of  our  foreign  and 
colonial  trade.  The  great  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  was,  to  abolish  prohibition  by  reducing  prohibitory 
duties,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  and  on  ma- 
terials partly  manufactured.  By  this  means  they  expected  to 
lower  the  general  expense  of  livmg  in  this  country ; — ^not  that 
every  individual  article  would  be  so  cheapened  as  to  afford  any 
great  relief,  but  that  upon  the  aggregate  of  consumption  there 
would  be  considerable  relief.  Reductions  were  made  upon  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  so  as  to  give  to  almost  every  class  that  might 
suffer  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  reductions,  a  compensation 
upon  others.  Thus,  the  reduction  upon  differeut  kinds  of  seed 
might,  by  admitting  a  supply  from  abroad,  injure  the  profits  of 
particular  dealers,  but  the  benefit  thereby  conferred  upon  agri- 
culture in  general  was  important.  Again,  the  high  duty  upon 
furniture  woods  had  greatly  discouraged  the  cabinet-makers,  and 
led  to  importations  of  foreign  furniture.     The  reduction  of  that 
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duty  was  calculated  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  that  manufao- 
ture,  and  lead  to  the  extensive  use  of  mahogany  in  some  branches 
of  ship-building,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Next  as  to 
foreign  ore — copper,  for  example.  That  metal  was  then  smdted 
abroad,  and  there  sold  and  used  for  the  sheathing  of  vessels  and 
other  purposes,  at  much  lower  prices  than  could  be  afforded  in 
England,  notwithstanding  that  we  possessed  coal  in  abundance, 
and  other  advantages.  The  duty  on  whale  oil  was  reduced,  be- 
cause that  article  had  been  100  per  cent,  dearer  in  tiiis  country 
than  in  the  United  States,  where  there  were  manufactures  ex- 
tensively consuming  that  article,  and  successfully  competing  with 
our  own.  This  country,  having  plenty  of  untaxed  iron  and  coal, 
required  only  plenty  of  untax^  wood  to  give  abundant  employ- 
ment to  her  mdustry,  therefore  the  government  reduced  the 
duties  on  timber  about  one  half.  On  aU  great  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  the  duties  were  so  far  reducra  that  they  should  not 
in  any  case  exceed  the  maximum  of  20  per  cent.  On  salt  pro- 
visions the  duty  was  reduced  one  third  and  one  half.  Cattle  and 
other  live  animals  were  admitted  at  duties  ranging  at  about  10 
per  cent,  on  their  value.  On  the  importation  or  potatoes,  rice, 
and  hops,  the  duty  was  also  largely  reduced. .  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  all  the  other  articles  upon  which  the  reduction  was 
equally  liberal,  and  equally  well  considered. 

This  great  and  comprehensive  measure  was  hailed  by  the 
country  as  well  calculated  to  advance  its  general  prosperity.  All 
classes,  and  men  of  every  political  sentiment,  united  in  compli- 
menting the  government  upon  the  spirited  and  laudable  manner 
in  whicm  it  mA  entered  upon  the  administration  of  aflairs,  and 
the  fortitude  and  sound  judgment  with  which  it  had  relaxed  our 
commercial  code,  from  which  the  happiest  results  were  naturally 
expected  to  follow. 

This  measure,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  was  brought  forward 
at  a  period  of  considerable  financial  embarrassment.  A  noble 
example  was  thus  set  to  the  whole  world,  plainly  exhibiting  that 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  financial  difficulties  England  was  not  afraid 
to  reduce  her  import  duties,  and  to  modify,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  duties  on  foreign  articles  of  consumption;  and  she  was, 
therefore,  naturally  entitled  to  expect  that  her  example  would  be 
imitated,  and  eventually  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
commerce  of  foreign  countries. 

The  next  great  and  contemporaneous  measure  of  the  present 
government  to  be  considered  was  the  alteration  of  the  com  law, 
by  which  the  scale  of  duties  upon  the  admission  of  foreign  com 
was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  20^.  and  a  minimum  of  \s.  per 
quarter.     This  new  sliding  scale,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
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met  with  strong  opposition  firom  those  who  were  imposed  to  any 
redncticm  of  duty.  It  was  also  denounced  by  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  by  such  as  desired  a  fixed  duty ;  while  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  endeayoured  to  heap  all  the  odium  upon  it 
which  their  imdice  and  disappointment  could  devise.  But, 
although  the  sentiments  of  the  difierent  members  of  the  new 
government  on  this  subject  were  well  known  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  and  even  previous  to  the  election  in  1841, 
it  was  carried  through  both  houses  of  parliament  by  triumphant 
majorities.  This  modified  sliding  scale  nas  already  brought  about 
a  slow,  but  certain  and  enduring,  advantage  to  the  country.  It 
was  a  measure  of  veiy  considerable  relief,  and  has  been  declared, 
even  by  its  opponents,  to  be  a  material  improvement  upon  the 
old  law. 

Another  great  measure  of  the  present  government  was  the 
CSanada  Com  BiD,  passed  in  the  last  session.  By  that  bill  it  is 
enacted,  that — 

''  Whereas  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislative  council  and 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of  Canada,  and  reserved  by  the 
governor  general  for  the  signification  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  im- 
posing a  duty  of  three  shillings  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  on  each 
imperial  quarter  of  wheat  imported  into  Canada,  except  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions,  and  being  the 
growth  and  produce  thereof :  And  whereas  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act, 
that  it  was  passed  in  the  confident  belief  and  expectation,  that  upon 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  imported  into  the  province, 
her  Majesty  would  be  mciously  pleased  to  recommend  to  pariiamentthe 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into 
the  said  United  Kingdom  fix>m  Canada :  And  whereas,  in  consideration 
of  the  duty  so  imposed  by  the  said  act  of  the  l^islature  of  Canada,  it  is 
expedient  that,  it  her  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  give  her  sanction  to 
the  said  act,  the  duties  imposed  by  an  act  made  and  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Im^ 
portatkm  of  Com^  upon  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  the  produce  of  and 
imported  from  the  province  of  Canada,  entered  for  home  consumption 
m  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  reduced  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned ; 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  thenceforth  during  the  continuance 
of  the  duty  so  imposea  by  the  said  act  of  the  l^smture  of  Canada 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  upon  afi  wheat  and  wheat- 
floor,  the  produce  of  the  said  province  of  Canada,  which  shall  be  imported 
thence  into  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  said  tenth  day  of  October, 
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and  shall  be  entered  for  home  consumption^  (the  same  having  been 
shipped  and  imported  with  such  declarations  and  certificates  as  are 
required  in  respect  thereof,  in  and  by  the  said  act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,)  in  lieu  of  the  duties  charged  thereon  by  the 
said  act  of  parliament,  the  duties  following ;  (namely,) 

*'  For  every  (quarter  of  such  wheat  one  shilling,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  a  less  quantity. 

''  For  every  barrel,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of 
such  wheat-flour,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  which  would 
hereby  be  payable  upon  thirty-eight  gallons  and  a  half  of  wheat,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity. 

'*  And  the  said  duties  hereby  charged  shall  be  levied,  collected,  paid, 
and  applied  in  such  and  the  same  manner  in  all  respects,  as  if  the  same 
had  been  imposed  by  the  said  act  of  parliament ;  Provided  alwjiys,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  repeal,  reduce,  or  alter  the  duties 
payable  under  the  said  act  of  parliament  upon  wheat  or  wheat-flour, 
the  produce  of  Canada,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom previous  to  the  said  tenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  notwithstanding  the  same  shall  not  be  entered 
from  the  warehouse  or  otherwise  for  home  consumption  until  after  that 
day." 

Regarding  this  measure  much  ignorance  and  misrepresentation 
have  been  exhibited.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  sive  encourage- 
ment to  the  agriculture  of  Canada,  by  admittmg  grain,  the 
produce  of  Ca^tda,  grown  as  well  as  ground  in  Canada,  into 
consumption  in  this  country  upon  more  favourable  terms  than 
formerly,  without  varying,  as  remarked  by  Lord  Stanley,  in  any 
material  den:'ee,  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  the 
produce  of  uie  United  States.  For  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  from 
1828  to  1843,  Unit^  States  com  has  l^n  admitted  into  Canada 
duty  free;  and,  as  flour  ground  in  Canada  has  been  imported  into 
England,  this  bill,  to  impose  a  duty  of  Zs.  per  quarter  upon  the 
importation  of  United  States  wheat  into  Canada,  was  ignorantly 
opposed  and  condenmed  on  the  ground  that  a  grievous  injury 
was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  millers  of  this  country ;  and 
that  United  States  wheat  would  thus  be  introduced  in  tibe  slu^ 
of  flour.  This  was,  however,  a  complete  fallacy.  The  millers 
will  be  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  law.  The  following  interesting  statistical 
observations  on  the  subject  were  made  by  Lord  Stwley : — 

^*  Let  the  house  recollect,  that  hitherto  the  import  of  American  wheat 
into  Canada  has  been  wholly  free  ;  and  what  quantity  has  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  ?  In  the  course  of  the  last  13  years,  from  1830 
to  1843,  die  amount  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  Canada,  including  what  was  imported  from  the  United  States, 
was  only  1,153,968  quarters.    That  is  to  say,  somewhere  about  90,000 
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qnarten  of  wheat  is  the  whole  amoant,  which,  upon  ao  ayerage  of 
thirteen  years,  Canada  has  been  able  annually  to  export  to  this  country ; 
not,  be  it  remembered,  from  her  surplus  produce  only,  but  that  being 
absolutely  the  whole  of  her  surplus  produce,  supported  and  backed  up 
by  all  that  she  could  import  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty  (hear, 
hear).  And  this  brings  me  to  the  question,  at  what  rate  can  this 
Canadian  corn  be  imported  and  brought  into  consumption  here  ?  This 
is  not  an  unimportant  point  to  keep  in  view,  in  the  discussion  of  any 
measure  having  for  its  object  to  give  greater  facilities  to  the  trader. 
Now  I  find,  that,  of  the  1,163,968  quarters,  there  were  imported  at 
and  above  67s.  387,389  quarters ;  at  and  above  55s.  and  under  67«. 
666,748  quarters ;  making  in  the  whole  above  960,000  quarters,  out 
of  1,163,000  imported  and  brought  into  consumption  here,  when  the 
price  in  this  country  exceeded  55$,  a  quarter.  At  lower  prices  than 
these  about  93,000  quarters  were  imported,  when  the  prices  ranged 
from  60^.  to  55s.  y  and  the  whole  amount  brought  into  consumption, 
when  the  prices  were  under  60^.,  scarcely  exce^ed  106,000  quarters 
during  the  whole  thirteen  years*  importation*  (hear,  hear).  But  this  is 
not  all,  I  will  go  farther,  and  will  show  you  how,  and  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  importation  took  place  when  wheat  was  below 
50s.  in  price.  I  have  not  the  returns  as  to  flour,  but  I  have  a  return 
as  to  wheat,  and  I  find  this  result : — There  were  three  years,  and  three 
years  only,  in  which  wheat  was  brought  into  consumption  from  Canada, 
at  a  rate  of  price  bebw  50s.  in  this  country ;  and  those  were  the  three 
years,  1834,  1836,  and  1836.  Now  I  beg  attention  to  these  facts.— 
1831  and  1832  were  years  of  very  high  prices,  and  accordingly  wheat 
from  Canada,  imported  and  brought  into  consumption,  was,  in  the 
first  year,  110,000  quarters,  and  in  the  next  year,  164,000  quarters. 
The  next  year,  1833,  was  a  year  in  which  the  price  varied  from 
49s.  10c?.  to  55s. ;  and  in  that  year  the  import  fell  from  164,000  to 
61,601  quarters.  The  three  next  years  were  years  of  constant  falling 
prices.  In  the  first  year  prices  fell  to  41«.  lOd.;  in  the  next,  to 
36s.  \0d. ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  prices  for  a  con* 

*  The  following  table  wiU,  perhaps,  assist  in  explaining  the  noble  lord's  figures  :— 

Wheat  and  floor,  the  produce  of  British  North  American  Colonies,  admitted  to 

home  consumption  between  the  5th  of  January  1830,  and  the  5th  of  January  1843. 


When  the  average  price  of  wheat 

50«.  and  under  55«.      .... 
b&s.  and  under  67«.       .... 
67«.  and  upwards 

Totals      .    .    . 

Wheat. 

Whett-flour. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat-flour 
stated  in  qrs. 

Quarters, 

74,438 

75,123 

270,186 

166,579 

Consumption. 

111,626 

62,217 

1,037,965 

772,838 

Quarters. 

106,332 

93,499 

566,748 

887,389 

586,326 

1,984,646 

1,153,968 
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fliderable  period  averaged  36^.  Sd.  Now,  in  these  years,  so  hopeless  did 
the  Canadian  merchants  consider  the  prospect,  that,  by  referring  to  the 
returns  moyed  for  by  the  honourable  member  for  Bristol,  and  now  upon 
the  table  of  the  house,  you  will  see  that  not  a  single  quarter  of  wheat 
was  imported  from  Canada  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837;  and 
that  the  merchants  who  had  brought  large  stocks  into  this  country, 
upon  the  fiuth  of  the  high  prices  of  1831  and  1832,  and  who  held  back 
in  1833  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  yet  be  able  to  realize  a  profit 
by  the  rallying  of  prices,  were  obliged,  at  last,  in  1834, 1835,  and  1836, 
to  bring  their  stocks  into  the  market  at  a  very  considerable  loss,  and 
the  wh^t  sokl  under  these  circumstances  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  wheatever  brought  in  any  year  into  the  British  market,at  prices 
below  50^.  per  quarter  (hear,  hear).  This,  then,  at  least,  is  satisfactory 
evidence — in  the  first  place,  that  no  great  importation  of  Canadian 
com  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  average  pnces  in  this  country  are 
low ;  and  next,  it  is  satis&ctory  proof,  that  Canadian  wheat  cannot  be 
profitably  introduced  and  sold  here,  unless  prices  range  at  least  from 
50s,  to  56«.,  nor,  probably,  unless  they  are  higher  even  than  the  latter 
average.  And  mind,  these  prices  were  under  a  system  of  free  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States.  When  there  is  a  duty  of  3#.  per  quarter 
on  the  importation  of  that  com  into  Canada,  will  it  not  nec^sarily  fol- 
low that  prices  at  Montreal  must  rise  ?  (hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Howick). 
The  noble  lord  cheers  me,  and  I  can  understand  his  cheers ;  but  let  me 
remind  him  that  I  do  not  seek  by  this  measure  to  establish  any  system 
of  unlimited  free  trade  (ironical  cheers  from  the  opposition).  Sir,  I  do 
not  bring  this  measure  forward  as  a  measure  of  tree  trade,  and  I  give 
the  noble  lord  the  benefit  of  that  admission.  With  his  notions  respect- 
ing unlimited  free  trade,  he  has  quite  a  right  to  resist  my  motk>n.  If 
he  desires  to  sweep  away  all  distinctions — if  he  wishes  to  deprive  the 
colonies  and  the  agriculturists  of  the  mother  country  of  all  protection — 
if  he  wishes  to  put  all  nations  on  a  perfect  equality  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  com,  he  is  quite  justified  in  opposing  my  motion  (hear, 
hear).  He  is  justified  in  doing  so,  because,  as  I  repeat,  this  motion  is 
not  a  motion  for  free  trade  (cheers) — ^it  is  founded,  I  tell  the  noble  lord, 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  industry, 
and  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies  (loud  cheering)— leaving  the  pro- 
tection of  our  native  agriculture,  as  respects  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  in  which  we  found 
it— neither  increasing  nor  attempting  to  reduce  it  (hear,  hear).  I  stated 
at  the  outset,  and  I  will  ap;ain  repeat  it,  that  it  is  as  a  measure  of  en- 
couragement to  our  colomes,  and  of  undiminished  protection  to  the 
home  grower,  and  not  as  a  measure  founded  on  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  that  this  measure  has  been  brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers  (hear,  hear).'* 

The  real  and  simple  object  of  the  measure,  as  stated  in  the 
United  States  newspapers,  is  to  promote  the  emigration  of 
British  farmers  to  Canaida,  where  there  is  as  good  wheat  land  as 
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ID  any  part  of  the  world ;  to  ^ve  protection  to  the  Canadian 
miUers;  to  provide  employment  for  the  British  shipping  con- 
nected with  Canada;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity  in  ^^ bread  8tu&*^ 
in  En^and,  to  give  our  own  subjects  a  pre-eminent  advantage 
over  foreigners  in  operating  under  a  fixed  du^,  whilst  others 
have  the  hazard  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties.  Canada  possesses 
a  climate  very  similar  to  our  own,  is  cultivated  by  our  own 
countrymen,  and  is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  supplies  of 
wheat  viienever  there  is  any  indication  of  a  deficiency  at  home. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  ihe  greatest  unportance  to  Britain  that  every 
encouraffementy  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country,  should  be  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  her 
colonies,  and  Canada  has  many  strong  claims  upon  her  affection 
and  assistance. 

"  It  is  the  refuge,'*  said  Lord  Stanley,  "  of  your  surplus  labourers, 
where  they  may  still  labour  in  their  accustomed  toil,  and  furnish  sup- 
plies to  their  accustomed  market — where  they  may  still  look  to  England, 
not  as  a  country  from  which  they  are  banished,  but  as  a  country  to 
which  they  cling  and  feel  that  they  belong ;  which  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying your  deficiencies,  though  not  of  supplanting  your  productions ; 
which  must  consume  your  manufactures,  and  which  has  only  this  one 
desire,  to  possess  additional  means  of  paying  for  them/' 

Several  other  measures  have  been  passed  by  the  present 
government,  more  or  less  calculated  to  advance  the  general 
mterests  of  commerce ;  but,  in  reference  especially  to  those  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  sufficiently  indicate  and  declare  the 
commercial  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  may  be  of  importance 
to  consider  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  that  policy  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

1.  Its  affects  upon  the  Happiness  of  the  People. — By  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  com,  cattle, 
timber,  wool,  silk,  provisions,  vegetables,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  articles,  the  people  wiU  be  enabled  to  obtain 
dieaper  food,  clothing,  dwellings,  furniture,  and  other  advan-* 
tages.  These  efiects  have  not  been  instantaneous  and  immediate 
upon  the  passing  of  the  new  laws.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  80.  They  can  only  be  brought  about  gradually ;  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  certain  and  inevitable.  They  have 
been  already  experienced  to  some  extent,  and  will  continue  to  be 
more  so,  in  corre^ndence  with  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
trade.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  and  the 
necessaries  of  life — to  make  them  more  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
more  attainable  by  all  classes — must  also  tend  to  promote  and 
advance  the  general  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  upon  the  hap- 
piness or  contentedness  of  the  people  must,  more  or  less,  depend 
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ti^  gmeral  prospmirjr  aad  security  of  the  state.  In  refenoM, 
tiierefore,  both  to  the  tarHF  and  the  com  laws,  the  preaenfc 
goremment  hare  an  especial  daim  upon  the  gratitude  and  wa^ 
port  of  the  country. 

2.  Its  EffeetBypmtJu  Ext€Miou  of  Trade. — Therednetknof 
duty  is  calculated  to  produce  a  general  reduction  in  prices.  And 
the  conseijnence  usually  attributed  to  reduced  prices  is  an  inoroasttd 
consumption.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  increased  consmnption  is 
to  advance  and  increase  trade.  Both  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  will  be  increased  in  conseouence  of  the  reduction  of  duty. 
The  prosperity  and  adversity  of  aififerent  trades  depend  so  nmdh 
upon  each  other,  that  what  tends  te  advance  or  dqupess  one 
departm^it  will  come  in  time  to  afibct  in  a  cocreefMBiding  degree 
every  other.  Whatever,  therefore,  increases  or  faoilitetefi.  tiie 
means  of  consumption,  especially  of  the  essential  or  necessary 
articles  of  subsistence  and  use,  by  raisins  a  demand  for  tham, 

.  will  stimulate  and  advance  the  trade  unoer  which  they  ace  pro- 
duced ;  and  every  improvement  in  (me  branch  of  trade^  or  ^ 
circumstances  of  those  connected  with  it,  will  improve  eveiy 
other  trade  te  which  it  is  related,  and  the  drcmnstances  of  the 
parties  depending  thereon.  Thus  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
trade,  speaking  generally,  an  increased  c<»ieumption  of  fore^ 
artieles  will  lead  te  an  increased  demand  for  the  different  articles 
of  manufacture  which  we  export.  If  our  consumption  of  forugn 
articles  increases,  our  expcurt  trade  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
improve.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  tiie  Anti-Com^Law 
League  are  supposed  to  advocate  a  free  trade  in  com.  But  they 
are  not  content  with  moderate  measures.  They  wish  to  carry 
eveiything  by  wholesale,  without  re^rd  to  the  vested  rights  and 
privileges  of  others.  A  free  trade  m  every  other  article  as  well 
as  com,  ought,  according  to  their  doctrines,  to  place  us  at  once 
upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  prosperity.  But,  without  dwdling 
upon  their  sweeping  and  unreasonable  aroiunents,  it  will  be  clear 
to  all  moderate  thmkers  and  sound  ju^ing  men,  that  an  in- 
creased importation  of  forei^  articles  is  naturally  calculated  to 
lead  to  an  mcreased  exportation  of  our  own  productions. 

3.  lU  Effects  upon  the  Demand  for  EmphymetU. — ^An  ex- 
tension of  trade  will  necessarily  occasion  an  increased  demand 
for  labour.  An  increased  consumption  both  of  domestic  and 
foreim  produce  must  not  only  improve  and  exteoid  trade,  but, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  enlarged  supplies  necessary  for  exportar 
tion,  will  increase  the  demand  for  labourers,  and  thus  render 
employment  more  general  and  remunerative  among  the  labouring 
population.  In  respect  to  our  colonies,  for  instance,  the  en- 
couragem^t  and  promotion  of  the  trade  with  our  colonies  w«»ld 
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kid  io  iBereased.  em^pnitimt.  TSub  wodd  dmiimsk  th» 
of  labomrs  at  home^  and  at  the  same  time  increase  tiie  demand 
iW  manufiMri^iired  artides  to  be  exported  to  the  (xdonies.  The 
diea|»ie8B  of  liring  in  En^and  majr  induce  annuitantB,  and 
Bombere  of  persons  with  moderate  fbrtimes,  who  now  reside  in 
foreign  countries,  to  return  and  remain  at  home.  This  would,  of 
course,  so  far  also  increase  the  demand  for  labour.  Again,  if 
more  pasture  land,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  inducement 
there  may  be  to  rear  cattle,  be  turned  into  tillage,  there  will  ^so 
necessarily  be  a  farther  demand  for  labourers  in  the  agricultural 
districts. 

4.  lu  Effects  on  the  Shipping  Interest. — ^The  increase  of  our 
fore^  and  edbaial  trade  will  necessarily  occasion  a  greater 
demand  for  ships.  They  are  indispensable  for  the  conveyance  of 
all  our  articles  of  merchandise,  our  exports  as  well  as  our 
imports ;  voA  these  additional  ships  mi»t  be  manned,  provittoned, 
and  famished  with  all  the  yaried  articles  indii^ensable  to  their 
safe  and  efficient  naTigaticm.  In  the  supply  of  these  articks 
wions  trades  must  be  brought  into  activity,  and,  therefore,  an 
in^rovemeni  in  tlie  shipping  trade  will  neoessarilv  occasion  an 
improvement  in  other  trades  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
dupping  interest.  In  conseqnsnee  of  the  remiction  of  duty  on 
timber,  ships  wiU  be  built  at  much  less  cost  than  they  harre  hitherto 
been.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  money  price  of  all 
existing  ships  will  be  diminished,  but  a  similar  consequence  must 
be  eiq>erienced  by  all  parties  who  held  stocks  when  the  duty  was 
reduced.  It  was  impossible  that  a  measure  so  comprehensive  as 
the  tariff^  and  firanjpnt  with  such  immense  advantages  to  the 
eommnmi^  at  large,  could  be  so  ocmstructed  as  that  no  individual 
aai^t  sumr  tenq>arary  inoonvenienee,  or  perhaps  loss.  Due  com- 
pensation,, however,  must  in  time  be  rei4>ed  by  them,  from  parti- 
cipating in  the  general  benefits  conferred  by  so  enlightened  a 
pohcy.  There  bs,  indeed,  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  that  the  measures  he  has  introduced 
will  produce  more  benefit  to  the  shipping  trade  than  any  that 
have  been  passed  for  the  last  50  years,  wiU  be  fiilly  realised. 

5.  Its  Effects  on  the  National  Revenue. — Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
not  rednee  dutks  with  a  view  to  increase  the  revenue,  as  some 
parties  contend  is  the  proper  and  legitimate  mode  of  providing 
monetary  resonrces.  He  appears  to  have  fully  calculated  upon 
a  reduction  or  diminution  of  revenue  notwithstanding  an  increaised 
eonsnmption. 

"  No  ODe,*'  he  remarked,  *'  has  greater  confidence  than  I  have  in 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  redaction  in  taxation,  on  the  great  articles  of 
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consumption,  if  wisely  managed;  but  after  giving  to  this  subject  the 
fullest  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  complete  conviction,  that  it 
would  be  mere  delusion  to  hope  for  supplying  the  deficiency  by  dimi- 
nished taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  I  have  a  firm  confidence 
that  such  is  the  buoyancy  of  the  consumptive  powers  of  this  country, 
that  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  realise  increased  revenue  from  diminished 
taxation ;  but  a  long  penod  must  elapse  before  this  end  is  attained. 
•  •  •  In  almost  every  instance, — in  all,  I  believe,  without  exception, 
— the  space  of  time  which  elapses  after  reduction  of  taxation,  before  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  is  realised,  is  very  considerable."— (H^aiuori, 
vol.  61,  p.  437.) 

He  therefore  had  recourse  to  direct  taxation,  and  contended 
that  the  reduced  price  of  commodities  would  enable  the  peoi^e 
to  pay  this  increased  tax  out  of  their  savinos.  Instead  of  taxing 
the  prices  of  the  articles,  he  taxed  the  profits  of  the  dealers  and 
the  consumers.  By  this  means  the  national  revenue  was  in- 
creased by  an  abstraction  irom  the  profits  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  while  the  lower  and  working  classes  were  not  only 
exempted  from  additional  taxation,  but  were  made  to  participate 
fiilly  in  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  modified  tariff  and 
com  law. 

6.  Its  Effects  on  the  Agriculturalists. — While  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  have  proclaimed  that  nothing  short  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  com  laws  will  satisfy  them  and  their  patrons  the 
manufacturers ;  while  the  Whig  government  formerly  held,  and 
the  opposition  now  maintain^  a  moderate  fixed  duty  to  be  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  just  line  of  policy,  the  agricultural  interests 
have  looked  with  contempt  upon  tne  one  party,  and  with  suspicion 
upon  the  other.  The  modified  sliding  scale  of  the  pres^it  go- 
vemment,  where  it  is  imperfectly  understood,  may  have  perhaps 
produced  some  little  dissatisfaction,  as  tending  to  lower  the  g^ienl 
prices  of  gi^in,  but  the  advantages  it  confers  m  efiecting  a  greater 
steadiness  of  price,  gives  it  a  permanent  superiority  over  the 
former  scale,  as  well  as  over  the  equivocal  policy  of  a  fixed  duty. 

The  wide  spread  alarm  which  seized  the  minds  of  agricul- 
turalists, cattle-dealers,  and  graziers  upon  the  first  announcement 
that  one  portion  of  the  tariff  would  materially  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  live  cattle  from  foreign  countries,  and  consequently 
tend  to  diminish  the  price  of  food,  has  at  length  given  fuace  to 
more  settled  and  correct  opinions  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  in 
which  they  will  be  affected. 

The  money  value  of  rents  will  in  all  probability  fall.  It  is  in 
fact  difficult  to  understand  how  the  present  rents  can  be  long 
mamtained.  But  this  reduced  sura,  if  spent  at  home,  will  pur- 
chase a  larger  quantity  of  commodities,  and  of  luxuries,  corres- 
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ponding  to  the  general  fall  in  prices.  The  interest  of  money  there 
IB  also  every  reason  to  believe  will  continue  to  be  low,  and  hence 
the  interest  paid  on  mortgages  will  be  less.  The  extensive  im- 
provement in  trade  whicn  must  sooner  or  later  follow  these  en- 
lightened measures  must  be  largely  participated  in  by  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  having  any  cause  for 
discontent  or  apprehension,  they  have  every  thing  to  hope  for  from 
the  increase  and  extension  of  general  commerce. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantageous  effects  which  the  enter- 
prising policy  of  the  Peel  government,  founded  upon  the  great 
measures  of  commercial  reform  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  cal- 
culated to  produce.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  effects 
could  be  instantaneous  or  immediate.  The  vessel  that  has  been 
running  close  to  the  wind  among  quicksands  and  breakers,  under 
an  ignorant  or  besotted  pilot,  and  an  incapable  crew,  cannot  be 
inunediately  brought  out  of  her  dangerous  track  by  suddenly  and 
inconsiderately  backing  the  sails,  and  putting  down  the  nelm. 
The  danger  would  thus  only  be  increased,  and  the  risk  incurred 
of  total  and  disastrous  shipwreck.  It  can  only  be  by  skilful  and 
experienced  seamanship,  by  slackening  sail,  and  steering  cautiously 
by  the  lead,  that  she  will  be  preserved  from  taking  the  n'ound^ 
and  be  eventually  brought  safely  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  deep 
sea^  and  of  a  fair  wind.  The  commercial  amurs  of  this  country 
having  been  brought  into  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  intricacy  and 
confusion,  could  not  be  restored  to  prosperity  as  if  by  magic. 
Powerful  as  a  statesman,  and  profoundly  wise  as  a  politician, 
possibly,  taking  him  all  in  all,  the  largest  mind  of  his  era,  in  spite 
of  the  low  Westminster's  ribaldry,  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  or 
believe  that  Sir  R.  Peel  possesses  the  virtues  of  a  Prospero,  and 
tiiat  by  the  mere  "  Hey,  Presto  V^  of  his  will  he  could  in  one  mo- 
ment unravel  all  the  difficulties  which  had  been  woven  for  him  by 
the  Whigs,  bring  their  sibylline  leaves  into  order,  or  educe  pros- 
perity out  of  adversity.  As  regards  his  tariff— time — ^that  all 
potent  remover  of  difficulties — ^is  necessary  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate its  advantages.  Time  is  required  by  the  foreigners  to  rear 
their  cattle,  and  to  produce  the  various  articles  now  admitted 
more  freely  under  the  new  scale  of  duties.  Time  is  required  by 
our  mercliants  and  manufacturers  to  recover  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  a  variety  of  imfavourable  circumstances  at  home  and 
abroad  had  assisted  to  plunge  them. 

As  a  nation  we  are  generally  not  only  impatient  of  restraint, 
but  we  are  apt  to  be  very  impatient  imder  delays,  to  be  cross  and 
ill-tempered,  ready  to  find  fault  that  every  thmg  is  not  done  at 
once,  and  according  to  our  own  particular  views ;  and  especially 
apt  to  storm  and  condenm,  because  the  result  has  not  been  so 
immediate  and  complete  as  the  fervour  of  our  imagination,  or  the 
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blind  impetuosity  of  our  jud^ent,  bad  led  us  to  anticipate.  We 
are,  in  tact,  not  entirely  guiltless  of  a  disposition  to  find  (anlt 
occasionally  with  tbe  actions  of  those  ¥^om  a  little  cool  reflection 
ought  to  satisfy  us  can  be  no  other  than  our  very  best  friends.  This 
may  perhaps  be  shown  by  a  short  consideration  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  the  conunercial  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

1.  His  supporters  object  that  he  has  adopted  too  e^ctaisiYdy 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

This  objection  is  urged  chiefly  by  the  agriculturalists,  who  refer 
especially  to  the  reduced  duty  on  com,  and  on  the  importation  of 
cattle. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  new  com  bill  presents  a  lower 
scale  of  duties  than  the  old.  But  it  at  the  same  time  presents 
advantages  to  the  agriculturalists  which  they  ought  not  to  over- 
look nor  undervalue.  It  unquestionably  ensures  greater  steadi- 
ness of  price,  and  therefore  must  give  rise  to  less  speculation  in 
grain.  The  new  mode  of  taking  the  averages  is  calculated  to 
prevent  fraud,  and  hence  much  less  com  is  likely  to  be  introduced 
at  the  one  shilling  duty  through  fraudulent  sales.  The  com 
trade  will  necessarily  get  into  a  more  steady,  healthy,  and  safe 
state,  both  as  regards  the  merchant  and  the  agricultundist. 

With  reference  to  the  importation  of  cattle,  the  landed 
interest  could  not  expect  that  with  our  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion the  entire  supply  of  food  could  be  gathered  solely  from  our 
own  soil.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  population 
of  this  country  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of 
food ;  and,  therefore,  in  legislating  generally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  no  one  circumstance  demanded  more  seriously  the  calm 
and  earnest  consideration  of  the  government,  than  the  means  of 
encouraging  or  providing  a  supply  of  food  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  The  price  of  food  had  for  many  years  been 
gradually  rising  in  this  country,  and  also  in  the  four  great  neigh- 
bouring countnes  of  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
In  those  countries  prices  had  been  rising,  cattle  were  in  course 
of  importation,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  deamess,  the  consmnp- 
tion  of  meat  in  proportion  to  the  population  had  been  diminishing. 
Although  this  was  and  is  the  case,  it  has  been  urged,  and  not 
without  much  truth,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are 
not  able  to  pay  the  increased  price  of  meat,  the  English  are ;  and 
that  of  course  an  English  demand  will  produce  a  supply  while  a 
Bel^um  demand  will  not,  as  the  latter  is  unable  to  pay  so  good 
a  pnce  as  the  former.  The  necessity  is,  therefore,  clearly  de- 
monstrated for  encouraging  the  rearing  of  cattle  at  home ;  as 
Ivell  as  for  admitting  their  importation  mm  abroad. 

Cora,  being  a  necessary  of  life,  is  protected  that  we  may  not 
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beeome  e&tirefy  ck^^idiiit  for  our  subBieteaee  upon  fora^ 
poirafs.  We  record  it,  though  taxed  by  our  rerered  friends  m 
some  qilirterB  with  the  reverse  opinion,  as  our  bope»  tluit  it  ali^^ 
wiU  Im.  Let  the  Anti-Ckmi-Law  croakers  say  what  they  may^ 
this  Review  will  never  damage  the  greatest  interest  in  the  coimtiy. 
Bat  cattle,  wool,  timber,  taBow,  spirits,  and  other  articles  cannot 
be  prohibited  or  protected  upon  the  same  sound  principle.  In 
fiict,  by  allowing  their  importation  from  foreign  countries,  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soil  may  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  food,  and 
of  that  description  of  food  most  essential  to  existence. 

2.  Another  objection  urged  by  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  that  he  has  adopted  the  principles  of  his  predecessors. 

If  they  are  realty  and  honestly  satined  that  this  is  the  case, 
that  he  has  in  very  deed  and  truth  adopted  only  the  views  and 
principles  of  his  predecessors;  that  he  has  not  carved  out  and 
acted  upon  any  ^olightened  and  independent  opinions  of  his  own, 
tiien  he  ought  to  be  oititled  to  their  gratitude  rather  than  their 
enmity,  to  their  praise  rather  than  their  censure.  By  adoptii^ 
their  views  he  must  naturally  be  held  to  commend  and  esteem 
than,  while  the  Whigs  cannot  possibljr  do  less  than  approve  of 
and  support  measures  founded,  according  to  their  proiessed  be- 
lief, upon  their  own  principles.  Even  the  stoutest  of  the  Radi- 
eals,  Joseph  Hume,  was  candid  enough  to  do  so,  and  to  declare 
his  approbation  of  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Pedi  generally,  as 
oakmifited  to  b^^t  the  country,  and  to  advance  its  prosperity. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  vrinding  up  a  lon|^  address  at  the  close  of 
the  Session  of  1842,  asserted  that  mmisters  had  only  tiJcen  up 
the  ground  of  their  predecessors,  merely  improved  upon  their 
poli<^  and  proposed  measures,  and  regaled  themselves  upon  the 
provisions  found  in  the  Whig  larder.  He  insisted  that  they 
must  go  on  in  this  course,  and  that  if  their  friends  should  forsake 
than,  he  and  the  o[^>osition  would  stand  by  them«  It  is  most 
flpratifyii^<certainly  to  have  the  good  opinion,  and  even  the  pro- 
leflBed  support,  of  those  to  whom  upon  principle  we  are  opposed. 
But  let  us  examine  the  extent  of  the  relationship  which  has  been 
asserted  to  exist  between  the  projected  measures  of  the  Whig 
govenunent,  and  those  carried  out  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  three  great  cmnmereial  measures  of  ike  Whig  govem- 
maat  rrferred  to  com,  timber,  and  sugar,  and  to  tl^se  three 
articles  alone. 

With  r^^ard  tocom,  they  intended  to  impose  a  fixed  duty, — 
the  present  govemmoit  have  adopted  a  modified  sliding  scale. 
Between  these  two  plans,  it  is  imagined,  no  resembhmoe  can  be 
traced. 

With  respect  to  timber,  they  pr(q>osed  to  lower  the  duty  on 
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foreign  timber,  and  io  increase  the  duty  on  colonial  timber. ' 
The  present  government  have  most  wisely  and  considerately 
reduced  the  duties  on  timber,  both  foreign  and  colonial.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1842,  thai — 

**  The  ttatemenU  he  had  received  from  the  dealers  io  timber  in  this 
country  represented  the  great  depression  of  trade, — there  was  no 
demand  for  timber,  and  in  consequence  of  that  depression  the  price  of 
timber  had  fallen  considerably,  so  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  sell 
Canadian  timber,  even  at  prime  cost.  The  answer  he  had  to  make  to 
all  such  representations  was,  *  Then  let  us  try  to  revive  the  demand  by 
encouraging  industry,  and  opening  new  sources  of  employment.' " 

Mr.  Deacon  Hume  stated  before  the  Import  Duties  Com- 
mittee, that  we  possess  iron  for  all  purposes  of  manufacture,  and 
wood  was  the  next  essential  article. 

The  policy  of  the  two  governments,  therefore,  in  respect  to 
timber,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  at  variance ;  and  the 
colonial  interests,  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  been 
much  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  late  government  on  some 
points,  timber  for  instimce,  must  now,  it  is  imagined,  be  very 
well  satisfied. 

With  regard  to  sugar,  the  Whig  government  proposed  io 
reduce  the  duty  immemately,  but  the  present  government  have 
not  as  yet  thought  it  advisable  to  make  any  alteration. 

Much  unreasonable  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  on  this 
groimd,  and  it  has  been  erroneously  aflKrmed  that  the  decrease  in 
our  exports  to  Brazil  has  arisen  from  our  prohibitory  duty  oa 
Brazilian  sugar.  Were  we  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  the  slave- 
grown  sugar  of  Brazil,  it  has  been  asserted  that  she  will  c<hi- 
sume  more  of  our  manufactures.  Of  course,  whatever  tended  to 
raise  the  value  of  Brazilian  sugar  would  also  tend  to  increase 
Brazilian  imports.  One  effect  of  the  admission  of  that  article 
for  home  consumption  might  be  to  equalise  the  price  of  sugar 
throughout  Europe,  and  probably  in  the.  degree  in  which  the 

frice  advanced  woidd  be  the  increased  demand  for  our  goods. 
t  must  be  borne  in  remembrance,  however,  that  by  admitting 
Brazilian  sugar,  we  should,  to  the  same  extent,  depreciate  the 
productions  of  our  own  colonies  and  eastern  possessions,  from 
whence  we  can  obtain  ample  supplies,  and  restrict  their  n^idly 
increasing  consumption  of  our  manufactures.  The  quantity  m 
sugar  produced  by  Brazil  appears  to  be  greatly  overrated.  One 
would  be  -disposed  to  imagine,  from  the  urgency  of  the  adyocatea 
of  this  measure,  that  Brazil  produced  a  very  large  surj^lus  of 
sugar  beyond  the  wants  of  those  states  which  obtmn  thenr  sup- 
plies from  that  quarter.    But  this  is  not  the  fact.    The  demand 
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IB  already  full;^  equal  to  the  supply,  and  there  is  frequently  not  a 
ton  of  sugar  in  tne  warehouses  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco^  No 
doubt  the  supply  could  be  increased,  and  were  we  to  open  our 
ports  for  its  aomission  there  would  be  an  immediate  increase  of 
the  labouring  population,  procured  for  that  purpose  from  the 
slaye  markete.  It  has  been  contended  that  with  her  present 
population  Braal  cannot  increase  considerably  her  production  of 
sugar;  that  her  black  population  of  slaves  diminishes  from 
natural  causes,  and  is  only  maintained  or  increased  by  periodical 
importations  from  Africa ;  that  by  the  admission  of  her  sugar 
into  England — 

''  Cent,  per  cent,  profit  would  over-ride  all  her  slave  trade  suppres- 
sion treaties,  and  escape  all  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers ;  and  that  in- 
fernal traffic,  which  our  ri^teous  efforts  have  almost  driven  from  the 
ocean,  would  be  revived  under  the  influence  of  an  agency  which 
triumphs  alike  over  policy,  humanity,  and  Christianity— gold/' 

There  are  parties,  however,  who  take  a  different  view  of  this 
subject  as  regards  tiie  mere  question  of  slavery,  and  who  main- 
tain that  we  cannot  abolish  slavery  in  the  Brazils  while  we  refuse 
to  take  sugar  and  coffee  from  that  country.  They  hold  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  by  free  and  friendly  conmiercial  intercourse  alone, 
and  by  the  facihties  for  instruction  and  remonstrance  which  such 
intercourse  will  afford,  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  diminish  and 
efiectually  destroy  that  most  revolting  and  unchristian  system. 
But  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  upon  this  discussion.  It  is 
under  any  circumstances  our  especial  duty  and  interest  to  extend 

!)rotection  and  privileges  to  our  own  colonies,  in  preference  to 
bre^  states.  The  present  government  are  understood  to 
admit,  upon  general  principles,  uie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
supply  of  cheap  sugar ;  but  it  is  contended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  m  the  existing  feeling  of  the  people  of  Brazil  with  respect 
to  the  slave  trade,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  after  our  sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  of  davery,  and  after  the  professions  we  have  made  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  could  a(hnit,  without  fixing  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  nation,  Brazilian  sugar  to  the  British  market, 
unless  we  obtained,  at  Uie  same  time,  further  concessions  from 
them  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

If,  then,  the  present  government  have  adopted  the  principles 
of  their  predecessors,  they  have  certainly  done  so  m  a  very 
strange  manner,  and  are  surely,  at  least,  well  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  gone  very  considerably  beyond  them.  The  last 
government  proposed  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  three  articles, 
the  present  have  reduced  the  duties  upon  upwards  of  seven 
hundred! 
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3.  It  has  be^  objected  tiiat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  hk  < 
eial  meeBures,  is  inconsistcait  with  himiBelf. 

If  this  were  true,  it  could  no  doubt  be  easily  prored  by  quote* 
tions  from  his  speeches ;  but  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  awva, 
has  been  made  to  convict  him  in  this  honourable  manner.  As  a 
mere  assertion,  therefore,  it  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  He  has 
adopted,  we  are  told,  the  principles  of  free  tiade,  but  has  not 
carried  them  out.  If,  by  not  carrying  out  the  abstract  principles 
of  free  trade,  it  is  meant  that  he  dc^  not  admit  all  foreign  pro- 
ductions duty  free,  then  the  imputation  is  perfectly  just.  Does 
the  most  violent  advocate  of  free  trade  inculcate  such  a  doctrine  ! 
Do  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  insist  upon  the  free  admission  of 
every  article  of  foreign  manufacture  and  of  foreign  production, 
as  weU  as  com !  It  is  questionable  whether  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  free  traders,  so  called,  contemplate  any  very  mat<erial 
reduction  in  the  duty  of  any  single  article  beyond  that  of  ooisu 
Free  trade,  as  an  abstract  principle,  may  be  perfectly  just  and 
commendable,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  particular  countries 
its  extensive  application  may  be  inconsistent  with  prudence  and 
sound  policy.  Su'  Robert  Peel  has  adopted  the  principles  of  free 
trade  so  far  only  as  they  shall  be  found  practically  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  He  has  been  condemned  for  not 
carrying  them  out ;  but,  m  his  own  language,  he  has  done  more 
in  tne  removal  of  restrictions  than  any  other  administration  for 
many  years.  In  considering,  as  a  practical  statesman,  to  what 
extent  the  principles  of  free  trade  might  be  adopted,  it  was  ne- 
cessarjr  to  bring  under  review  the  interests  that  may  have  grown 
up  during  the  season  of  protection,  the  number  of  labourers  em- 
ployed, and  the  condition  of  the  country  financially  and  politi- 
cally, as  well  as  the  mere  abstract  principles  of  poUtical  economy. 
But  while  one  party  condemn  him  for  not  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  their  pe^i- 
liar  views,  another  party  is  to  be  found  condemning  him,  in  mi- 
measured  terms,  for  having  already  carried  them  too  br.  Thqr 
assert  that  the  tariff  of  1842  will,  with  our  present  money  laws, 
be  found,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  deadliest  blow  tiiat  could  be 
struck  at  the  export  trade  of  England,  because,  as  the  stringent 
complement  of  the  measure  of  1819,  it  imposes  a  low  scale  of 

})rices,  and  it  will  therefore  operate  as  a  bar  to  our  merchants 
reely  obtaining  equivalents  ibr  their  exports.  Absohtte  free 
trade,  the  same  party  assert — ^with  perhaps  a  little  more  justice 
—would,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  be  chaos ;  would 
involve  such  a  breaking  up  of  property,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
tore-construct  society  in  England  upon  a  new  basis.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  therefore,  placed  in  an  unenviable  position,  between  those 
who  would  urge  hun  forward  and  those  who  would  hold  him  bade 
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iriio  dftnMXir  for  free  trade  and  low  prices,  and  those  ^ho 
ioBist  upon  protection  and  high  prices.  The  march  of  intellect, 
hoiverer,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
file  woiid  m  commerce  and  the  arts,  indicate  distinctly,  and  teach 
US  by  nmnistakeable  facts,  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  must 
be  pro^ressiTe,  and  that  the  commercial  tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  well  as  his  oiher  measures,  is  directly  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  no  argument  against 
his  consistency,  that  he  has  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  prin- 
oifdes  ot  free  trade,  but  that  he  resists  the  importunities  and 
damonrs  of  those  who  would  have  him  to  plunge  headlong  into 
the  chaoe  of  chai^  to  unsettle  all  fixed  principles,  to  violate 
private  rights,  and  to  disorganise  the  whole  friunewOTk  of  so- 
ciety. There  is  nothing  inccmsistent  in  a  man  believing  certain 
fundamental  principles  to  be  abstractly  true  as  general  ndes,  and 
yet  af^lying  them  only  partially  in  any  peculiar  circumstances, 
where  tliey  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  advantage.  The  impli- 
cation of  such  principles,  however  just  and  advantageous,  may 
sometimes  be  very  properly  suspended,  out  of  regard  to  some 
higher  principles  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  exclusion  of  sugar  raised  by  slave  labour,  to 
which  we  have  alreadv  alluded  in  reference  to  the  Brazils* 

4.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  measures  are  all  temporary, 
and  hence  the  commercial  world  is  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

This  statement  must  be  entirely  without  any  founoation  in 
fact,  as  there  appears  no  evidence,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  themselves,  or  in  the  language  of  the  government,  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  aosurd  to  imagine  that  great 
measures  are  to  be  carried  out  one  session,  and  stultified  or 
annulled  the  next.  The  tariff  is  so  extensive,  so  comprehensive 
and  particular  in  its  details,  and  has  undergone  so  much  close 
and  deliberate  consideration,  that  there  can  be  no  solid  ground 
for  believing  that  any  change  will  be  made  in  it  for  many  Ions 
years  to  come.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  com  bilL 
^*  I  do  not  and  cannot  believe,''  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  close 
cf  last  session,  in  rq)ly  to  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  state  of  tiie  country, — 

''  That  the  tariff  of  last  year  has  been  fairly  tried.  There  are  many 
of  its  relaxations  of  duties  on  import  which  must  work  well  for  tlie 
working  population,  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  o])eration,  to 
enable  the  house  and  the  country  to  decide,  and  form  a  just  opinion  upon 
the  fuQ  extent  of  benefit  which  may  thence  be  derived  by  toe  public/' 

And  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  Ewart,  on 
the  import  duties,  on  a  subsequent  evening,  remarked, — 
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**  It  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  atid  imprudence,  to  be  continually 
proposing  changes  in  the  duties  on  the  import  of  the  great  articles  of 
consumption  into  this  country,  for  by  thus  keeping  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  empire  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  the  uncertainties 
and  fluctuations  which  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  commodities 
would  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences  to  the  mercantile 
and  trading  classes.  To  illustrate  this  argument,  he  needed  only  to 
recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  house  the  mconvenience  arising  nom 
this  cause,  which  was  so  greatly  complained  of  by  the  mercantile  classes 
last  session,  during  the  protracted  discussions  that  took  place  on  the 
new  tariff.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  most  severe  and  well  merited 
censure  would  be  incurred  by  any  government  which,  after  having 
made  such  extensive  and  important  changes  as  were  effected  last  year, 
should  give  any  intimation  of  an  intention  to  make  fresh  alterations  in 
the  tariff,  during  the  present  or  following  year." 

These  statements  must  at  once  negative  the  unfounded  asser- 
tion that  the  measures  of  the  present  government  are  only  tem- 
porary. It  is  quite  possible  that  new  measures  may  yet  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  sugar  and  wines ;  but  they  will  not  affect 
those  already  in  operation,  which,  as  we  have  just  shown,  there 
is  the  best  and  most  unexceptionable  reason  for  believing  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  fixed  and  permanent.  Sir  Robert  reel  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  are  evidently  both  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact, 
that  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  duties  ahready  imposed  is 
essential  to  the  commercial  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
'^  fresh  alterations  in  the  tariff  during  the  present  or  following 
year/* 

5.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  present  government  that  their 
measures  have,  as  yet,  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  country ; 
that  distress  has  continued  to  prevail  and  increase  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts. 

''  What,"  said  Lord  John  Russell,  ''  is  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  and  in  (what  condition,  after  the  legislative  labours  of  six 
months,  shall  we  leave  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  government  ?'' 

He  referred  particularly  to  our  recent  transactions  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Brazil.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
Brazil.  Our  export  trade  to  that  coimtry  has  always  been,  more 
or  less,  characterised  by  fluctuations.  The  value  of  our  exports 
to  Brazil  in  1836  was  3,030,532/. ;  in  1837  it  fell  to  1,824,082/. 
In  1838  it  again  rose  to  2,606,604/.  Last  year  it  fell  consider- 
ably. This  year  it  is  again  increasing.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  some  other  country  has  gained  in  Brazil  the  amount 
of  export  trade  which  we  lost  in  1842.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  general  and  contemporaneous  decrease  of  European  and 
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United  States  exports  to  Brazil  in  1842.  Brazil  bought  less 
goods  in  that  year  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  her  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  wood,  and  other  articles,  which 
necessarily  circumscribed  her  ability  to  purchase. 

No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  diminution  of  our  trade  with  the 
United  States,  which  must  be  a  subject  of  as  much  reeret  in 
America  as  it  is  in  this  country.  But  the  trade  with  that  re- 
public has  been  at  various  periods  characterised  by  great  fluctuft- 
tioDs,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  present  depres- 
sion is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  The  course  taken  by  the  British  government,  in 
reducing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  American  produce, 
was  not  immediately  followed  by  such  a  reduction  of  duties,  aa 
the  part  of  America,  as  we  were  entitled  to  expect*  We  also 
|;ave  facilities  to  the  United  States  to  carry  on  commercial 
mtercourse  with  our  colonies ;  but,  notwithstanding  our  liberality, 
they  imposed  a  high  tariff,  to  which  must  be  attributed  the 
falling  off  of  British  exports  to  that  country. 

"  We  had  a  right,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  to  expect  to  be  met  by 
the  United  States  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  we  have  been  ;  and  the 
falline  off  in  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States  is  not  the  act  of  the 
Briti£  government,  but  it  is  the  act  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  imposing  a  prohibition  upon  the  introduction  of  our  manu- 
factures into  the  United  States,  within  a  few  months  after  we  had  made 
important  reductions  b  the  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  United  States." 

But  independent  of  this  unfavourable  position  of  our  trade  with 
the  United  States,  it  is  ^tifyins  to  know  that  a  marked  im- 
provement has  been  exhibited  in  i£e  general  trade  of  the  country 
during  the  present  year. 

Twing  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  six  months,  ending  the  5th  July,  1842,  was, 
of  cotton,  7,078,700Z.  The  declared  value  of  exports  of  the 
same  article  for  the  six  months,  ending  5th  July,  of  the  present 
year,  was  7,983,000/.  In  linen  there  was  a  slight  increase,  from 
1,294,000/.,  in  the  six  months  of  1842,  to  1,361,000/.  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  present  year.  In  the  woollen  trade, 
which  was  much  depressed  last  year,  the  declared  vaJue  of  the 
exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  compared  with  those  of 
1843,  was  in  the  former  period  2,226,000/.,  and  the  latter 
6,035,000/.  These  returns  relate  to  our  exports  to  all  countries, 
inclu^g  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The  improvement  is 
found  still  more  marked,  by  contrasting  the  month  ending  5th 
July,  1843,  with  the  same  month  in  1842.  The  declared  viuue  of 
exports  of  cotton  in  June,  1842,  was  1,084,000/. ;  in  June  of  the 
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present  year  it  was  1^445,0002.  Linen  was,  in  Jiae,  1841^ 
201,000/. ;  in  June  of  the  preaent  year,  271,000/.  The  woolkn 
manufaotnre  shows  a  striking  improvement.  The  deelarod  vabe 
of  the  exports,  in  June,  1842,  was  408,000/. ;  in  June  of  the  pE»> 
sent  year,  it  was  791,000/.  These  retains,  therefore,  show  a 
decided  prc^ressive  improYement  in  trade*  It  was  alleged  last 
yc»r,  that  depressed  as  the  cotton  tiade  th^i  was  it  would  onk 
•till  lower.  This  prediction  has  hi^pily  proved  untcae.  The 
eonsomption  of  cotton  during  the  first  six  m<mths  of  the  preaent 
year  has  been  688,000  bags,  a  largs^r  amount  than  was  ever 
before  known  in  this  country.  The  years  1886  and  1837  wece 
years  of  the  greatest  pros^terity  in  this  brandi  of  trade.  la  the 
irst  six  months  of  1835  tl^  number  of  bags  of  ootton  waa 
461,000;  in  1836,  474,000;  in  1837,497,000;  while  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  preaent  year  they  ¥Fere  688,000.  Thu 
comparison  is  between  the  present  year  and  the  most  proqperoQB 
years  in  that  Inrandi  of  indust^.  Taking  i^gain  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  the 
Quantity  of  yam  was  58,000,000 lbs.,  while  in  1843  it  was 
62,000,000  lbs.  Ootton  thread,  in  the  first  part  of  1842,  was 
935,000/.,  m  1843  it  was  1,824,000/.  Printed  calicoes  were  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1842,  123,721,000  yards ;  and  in,  the 
present  year,  145,295,000  yards.  In  plain  calico,  the  number  of 
yards  exported,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  was  152,827,000 ; 
m  the  present  year  it  was  no  leas  than  253,318,000,  bdng 
100,491,000  yards  more  than  was  exported  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year. 

These  facts  surely  demonstrate,  that  at  leaat  some  eonai^rafale 
advantage  has  already  resulted  from  the  com  law  and  the  tariff  of 
last  year ;  they  surely  show  some  indication  of  retmnmu^  praa 
perity ;  they  surely  enconn^  some  hop&  that,  by  a  stoamr  per- 
severance in  the  same  enUghtened  course  oi  policy,  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  midity  empire  will  q>eeaily  attain  to  that 
matness  and  prosperity  of  which  they  are  the  weleome  har- 
bingers. 

It  would  be  fooHsh  and  unreasonable  to  suppose  tibat  the  ffo- 
vemment  is  either  ignorant  of  the  distress  dttt  exists  in  uie 
country,  or  that  it  entertains  no  desire  and  anxiety  for  its  re- 
moval. But  it  is  still  more  foolish  and  unreasonable  to  sc^ipose 
tiiat  it  can  find  a  remedy  for  every  depression  and  derangfiment 
in  trade,  that  it  can  at  all  times  render  commerce  prosperaas, 
find  employment  and  adequate  wages  Cmt  workmen,  and  suffieieiit 
profit  for  manufiu^turers.  It  appears  imreasonable  for  themann- 
taetming  and  mining  interest  to  say — because  our  trade  ia  kn 
prosperous  at  present  than  it  has  been  in  (&cm&t  years,  we  thera- 
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£of8  look  to  the  TOvemmfiot  to  cestore  it  to  proqae^  beoause 
YPe  have  enkurged  oor  means  of  production  beyond  all  demand, 
the  gOTemment  ought  to  find  oonsumers ;  beeauae  we  can  manu* 
fitftnie  onlimHed  quantities  by  steam,  the  worid  riiould  be  made 
to  oenfifome  by  steam  also.  Some  paities  will  even  assert,  that 
ikem  can  never  be  too  much  of  any  thing.  The  doctrine  of  de- 
mand regulating  supply  is  by  them  treated  as  antiquated — is 
exploded  and  repudiated  as  unsound  and  visionary.  Their  cry  is, 
increase  tibe  power,  and  the  means  of  consumption,  and  the  profits 
of  the  producers.  It  is  idle  to  represent  to  them,  that  they  pro- 
duce too  bst — that  having  obtained  an  undue  expansion  of  the 
credit  system,  they  have  rushed  headlong  into  schemes  and  un- 
dMakings  in  which  they  ou^t  never  to  have  embarked,  or  in 
whioh  luiving  embarked,  they  ought  to  have  acted  with  more 
eaution  and  circmnspection.  Do  not  these  remarks  apply  forcibly 
to  the  coal  and  iron  trades  as  well  as  to  the  cotton  manufactures ! 
b  tiie  mining  districts,  where  private  capitalists  could  barely 
oMain  a  remunerating  profit,  have  not  joint-stock  companies 
invested  large  capitals  m  the  sinking  of  coal  mines,  and  the 
evectinff  of  iron  works  which  were  perfectly  uncalled  for  by  the 
slate  of  trade,  and  upon  which  in  many  instances  no  profit  has 
been  realised,  and  in  many  more  heavy  losses  have  been  mcurred ! 
The  extensive  system  of  competition  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
those  districts  has  not  only  diminished  general  profits,  but  has 
soioudy  diminished  the  value  of  capital.  In  some  instances  the 
interest  paid  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  coal  trade  has  much 
exceeded  the  «nount  of  profit  it  could  realise.  The  devolution 
ihM,  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  iron  is  certainly  great. 
Prices  had  been  for  some  time  unduly  exaggerated  by  temporary 
eaoses.  These  fostered  a  boundless  spirit  of  speculation,  and  a 
recess  extension  of  all  the  powers  that  could  be  brought  to  act 
upon  production ;  as  if  population,  and  the  means  of  consump- 
tion, must  necessarily  increase  and  enlarge  with  the  velocity  and 
enofgy  of  steam ;  as  if  the  sun  of  prosperity  should  never  be 
^mmed  by  a  doud,  or  followed  by  the  season  of  night.  The 
wSd  and  insatiable  spirit  of  avarice  might  be  allowed  to  endure 
UDftttied  tiie  bitter  consequences  of  its  own  grasping  and  inor- 
dimte  enterprise,  were  it  not  for  the  multitudes,  the  millions  of 
innoeent  victims  which  it  usually  drags  into  the  same  labyrinth 
of  dMBeoHy  «od  misery  with  itself,  and  then  demands  that  the 
state  should  find  them  employ  mentor  relief.  The  statements  of 
Mr.  Charies  Mott,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  before 
the  Select  Committee  "  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  results  of 
the  AUotm^it  System,^'  affi>rd  an  instructive  commentary  upon 
these  observations. 
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**  Looking  to  tbe  improvements  in  machinery,  do  you  think  it  likely 
that  want  of  employment  will  cease?  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  cease; 
I  Uiink  it  is  more  likely  to  become  permanent. 

<*  Therefore,  do  you  contemplate  a  large  body  of  able-bodied  men 
unable  to  find  work,  notwithstanding  any  increased  prosperity  of  manu- 
factures ?  I  think  any  possible  increased  prosperity  of  manufactures 
will  be  more  than  met  by  increased  machinery." 

Here,  then,  is  unquestionably  one  great  source  of  obstruction 
to  commercial  prosperity;  a  boundless  power  of  production, 
which,  the  moment  any  demand  springs  up,  is  instantly  set  in 
motion  to  produce  a  hundred,  it  may  be  a  thousand,  times  the 
quantity  required.  This  system  must,  it  is  imagined,  ultimately 
work  its  own  cure,  by  leadmg  to  the  withdrawal  of  capital  fnna 
undertakings  so  hazardous  and  unprofitable,  rather  than  to  its 
more  extensive  investment.  But,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
practised,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  same  miserable  conse- 
quences to  employers  and  workmen  by  which  it  has  already  been 
visited. 

It  is  apprehended  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  contour 
plated  with  much  interest  by  the  manufacturers ;  tiiat  the  qnee- 
tion  as  regards  production  is  of  less  importance  to  them  than 
that  which  relates  to  consumption.  That  a  certain  demand  only 
can  exist,  for  which  a  certain  supply  only  is  requisite,  may  be  an 
abstract  truth  in  political  economy,  but  it  is  at  variimce  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  age.  The 
doctrine  now  appears  to  be  this — an  unlimited  power  and  dispo- 
sition to  produce  having  been  discovered,  the  consumption  must 
be  made  to  correspond.  How  is  this  to  be  done  t  Some  parties 
imagine  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  government  to  provide  the 
means  of  consumption.  Others,  more  considerate,  have  an  infal* 
lible  prescription  of  their  own.  They  insist  upon  a  depreciation 
of  the  coinage ;  that  gold  should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  national 
exigencies,  and  that  there  should  be  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  based  upon  the  national  credit.  At  the  beginmng  of 
the  present  year  they  confidently  predicted,  that  miless  Sir 
Robert  Peel  adopted  this  plan  his  government  would  not  exist 
three  months.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  assure  those  philosophers 
that  money  is  already  so  abundant  in  the  country  that  it  cannot 
find  legitimate  employment ;  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  bullion  in  her  coffers,  and  twenty  millions  of 
notes  in  circulation ;  that  money  is  something  like  a  drug  in  the 
market ;  that  the  currency  is  of  the  same  nature  now  as  it  was  in 
1836,  when  they  were  in  the  full  blow  of  their  prosperity ;  and 
that  an  alteration  in  the  currency  would  not  effect  any  improve- 
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moot  m  trade.  This  will  not  satisfy  th^n.  They  entertam  a 
c(»iTiction  that,  so  long  as  there  are  any  number  of  honest  work- 
men in  the  kingdom  out  of  employment,  the  currency  ought  to  be 
fiurdier  depressed, — ^there  ought  to  be  a  still  larger  issue  of  notes. 
If  any  man  had  a  quantity  of  inconvertible  paper  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  would  certainly  have  no  reluctance  to  become  a  con- 
sumer of  manufactures  to  the  extent  to  which  his  wants  or  his 
folly  might  incline  him.  If  this  sort  of  currency  became  general, 
ih^  is  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  prices  would  soon  run  up 
very  pleasantly ;  but  if  it  was  never  to  be  redeemed  by  the  inter- 
position of  property  or  capital  of  some  kind,  it  would  become 
mere  mbbish, — ^we  might  as  well  make  a  currency  of  the  stones 
on  the  streets.  The  idea  of  having  it  based  upon  the  national 
eredit  is  fimciful  enough,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
national  credit  would  be  a  very  intangible  security  for  a  national 
issoe  of  inconvertible  notes.  We  must  take  leave,  therefore,  to 
dissent  wholly  and  totally  from  such  a  remedy  for  national  dis- 
tress, or  in  other  words,  for  a  depression  in  commerce.  It  has 
heesi  al  Wed  that  ministers  ascribe  the  existing  distress  to  general 
over-production,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  mere  exist  any  just 
ntnmds  for  such  an  allegation.  On  the  contrary,  both  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
sevoaUy  disclaimed  such  an  absurd  and  untenable  doctrine ; — 
the  first  upon  introducing  the  present  com  law  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  repeated  addresses  in  the 
same  place.  The  existing  distress  they  ascribe  not  to  one,  but, 
as  preriously  remarked,  to  a  variety  of  causes.  They  justly 
eonsider  that  over-production  which  is  really  based  on  capital  is 
not  likely  to  occasion  weighty  or  permanent  inconvenience  to  a 
eoantnr  where  free  trade  has  fair  play.  The  evils  arising  from 
an  undue  extension  of  the  credit  system  must  cure  themselves ; 
hot  they  appear  to  entertain  the  very  reasonable  belief,  that  the 
period  of  time  required  for  that  purpose  must  be  an  interval  of 
snflbrinff,  and  they  apprehend  that  this  is  the  very  ordeal  through 
which  ine  country  has  been  passing. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  great  com- 
mercial policy  adopted  by  the  present  government,  to  accord  to 
them  that  full  measure  of  approbation  and  confidence  to  which 
they  are  so  pre-eminently  entitled,  to  discover  the  importance  and 
extent  of  the  advantages  we  may  reasonably  and  justly  expect  to 
reap  from  their  talented  and  enlightened  administration,  without 
alao  taking  into  consideration  the  happy  results  of  their  foreign 
and  financial  policy.  These  we  may  take  a  future  opportunity 
of  examining  in  detail. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  melancholy  position  in  which 
they  found  alinost  every  mterest,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  the 
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period  of  their  acceeeion  to  office.  The  finances  of  the  cbmii^ 
were  m  a  state  of  miserable  depression, — ^the  budget  of  the 
Whig  minister  exhibiting  a  lamentable  deficiency ;  all  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture  were  in  the  course  of  gradual  decay. 
The  foreign  markets  were  excluding  or  declining  to  purchase 
our  productions ;  the  home  markets  were  languisUng  from  the 
general  want  of  employment.  There  were  wars  impending  with 
various  nations,  and  wars  actually  in  prosecution  with  others. 
In  the  north-west  of  India  we  were  enacting  a  horrid  and  bloody 
tragedy.  In  China  we  were  engaged  in  a  questionable  and  san- 
guinary contest.  France  was  armmg  against  us ;  and  America 
had  been  aroused  into  an  attitude  of  defiance.  AU  these  cases 
involved  the  consideration  of  questions  of  great  commercial,  as 
well  as  of  national  policy.  In  some  of  our  own  colonies,  Canada 
for  instance,  -wdiere  there  had  been  two  rebellions,  there  existed 
wide-spread  discontent.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  present  government  have  happily  succeeded  in  estar 
blishing  permanent  peace  with  those  powers  with  which  we  were 
at  war,  and  also  with  those  whom  their  predecessors  had  stirred 
up  to  the  preparation  of  hostilities ;  they  have  pacified  the  dis- 
affected colonies ;  they  have  established  advantageous  commercial 
treaties  with  other  nations ;  they  have  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  world  by  reducing  the  duties  upon  upwards  of  700  articke 
of  consumption,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  modified  scale  of 
duties  upon  com;  they  have  restored  the  national  finances  to  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  ;  and  they  have  facilitated  the  means 
for  a  gradual  and  permanent  revival  of  conunerce.  All  these 
circumstances  taken  together  afford  the  best  evidence  that  could 
be  desired  of  the  claim  which  they  possess  upon  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  country.  If  the  evils  under  which  the  coun* 
try  has  suffered,  and  is  still  in  some  measure  suffering,  have 
arisen,  as  it  is  generally  alleged,  from  too  great  a  pressure  upon 
the  springs  of  industry,  from  too  severe  a  system  of  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  then  the  present  government  have  done  much 
more  towards  the  removal  of  those  sufferings  than  any  previous 
administration.  This  has  been  fully  and  frankly  admitted  by 
their  opponents,  whose  only  complaint  is  that  they  have  not  gone 
far  enough.  They  have  removed  restrictions  botii  upon  our  im- 
ports and  exports ;  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  last  sessioa  being 
the  removal  of  the  remaining  restrictions  upon  the  exportation 
of  nuichinery,  an  act  calculated  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  not  only  to  that  especial  branch  of  our  industry,  but 
to  other  trades  connected  witn  it,  and  to  manufactures  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  an  act,  also,  the  passing  of  which  will  tend  to  remove 
the  accusation  and  reproach  on  the  part  of  France  and  Belgium, 
that  while  England  was  calling  out  for  Mr  dealing  aad  rediHtH 
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city,  she  was  herself  ke^qg  upa  close  monopdy  by  {Hrohibitinjg; 
the  eoqxiii  <^  her  machines.  This  measure,  therefore,  while  it 
will  remove  any  such  ground  of  complaint,  may  induce  a  more 
speedy  adoption,  on  the  part  of  other  nations  towards  England, 
of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  commercial  policy  of  which  she 
has  aflbrded  them  such  a  distinguished  example.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  present  government  that  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  has  not  sprung  up  with  that  rapidity  which  the  fervid 
imaginations  of  some  parties  had-  led  them  to  expect.  Had  it 
been  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  sreat  proi^rity  after  so  recent 
aa  escape  of  the  nation  from  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
general  war,  after  such  an  extensive  alteration  of  the  tariff  so 
recently  made,  and  in  the  face  of  hostile  tariff  enacted  by  other 
nations,  the  government  would  indeed  have  been  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  havmff  performed  a  miracle.  They  cannot,  however, 
indulffe  such  hi^  pretensions.  They  have  established  peace — 
they  nave  made  great  improvements  in  our  commercial  code — 
they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  gradual,  and  it  is  hoped,  of  perma- 
nent prosperity.  The  signs  of  this  prosperity  are  already  more 
or  less  manifest,  and  it  becomes  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  instead  of  incessantly  calling 
for  change,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  measures  that  have  been 
passed,  and  to  continue  unabated  that  confidence  in  the  bold  and 
enlightened  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  has  enabled  him, 
within  so  short  a  period,  to  e£fect  improvements,  and  to  complete 
neffociations,  so  signally  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests 
and  prosperity  of  uie  kingdom. 

"  The  state  of  our  trade,'*  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  close  of  the 
hst  session,  '*  it  must  be  confessed  has  been,  and  is  depressed.  I  think 
thtt  has  arisen  principally  from,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  the  last  four 
tinfortanate  years,  during  which  America  has  been  in  a  hostile  attitude 
to  this  country,  or  subject  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  derangements  in 
finance,  which  still  continue  to  depress  her  national  energies.  I  have, 
however,  confident  expectations  that  the  great  financial  measure  of  last 
year,  aided  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  reparation  of  our  finances.  I  trust  the  house  will  see  that  we  have 
not  forfeited  by  the  course  we  have  pursued  since  our  accession  to 
power,  that  confidence  with  which  it  has  hitherto  honoured  us. 
Although  we  may  have  disappointed  some  of  our  friends  and  supporters, 
who  anticipated  that  the  agricultural  interest  would  have  been  protected 
hy  still  higher  duties  on  corn  imported  into  this  countrv,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind them,  that  there  was  nothing  said  in  or  out  of  this  house  by  me  or 
by  any  of  my  colleagues,  which  would  lead  them  to  suppose  that  we 
would  sacrifice  the  general  interest  to  any  such  views.  I  trust  that  we 
have  not  lost  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  our  friends,  and  whilst 
we  enjoy  that,  we  are  determined  to  apply  ourselves  actively  to  the 
duties  of  oar  deeply  responsible  situation,  impressed  with  a  due  con- 
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viction  that  there  is  an  energy  and  public  spirit  in  this  great  country 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  will 
enable  her  to  surmount  them  all,  and  place  her  in  that  proud  situation 
amongst  nations  which  she  ought  to  maintain.  No  partial  dissatisfieu^ 
tion,  no  partial  disappointment,  has  alienated  from  us  the  approbation 
and  confidence  of  our  friends ;  and  relying  on  that,  we  shall  persevere  in 
the  discharge  of  our  public  duties." 


Art.  X. — Canzone  attributed  to  Dante,  published  by  Permission  of 

the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum* 
A  MS.  volume  (3459)  in  the  Harleian  Collection  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum contains  a  Canzone  (consisting  of  eighty  verses  of  eleven  or 
seven  syllables  each  intermixed),  therein,  and  in  the  printed  Catalogue 
ascribed  to  Dante  Alighieri.  The  volume,  which  is  in  folio,  and  on 
paper,  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
a  commentary  subjoined  to  each  canto,  the  well-known  metrical  Pro- 
logue of  Dante's  son  Jacopo,  and  arguments  to  the  '*  Inferno"  and 
**  Purgatorio"  in  verse,  ana  to  the  "Paradise"  in  prose. — ^The  whole 
is  not  very  clearly  written.  It  certainly  escaped  the  attention  of 
Foscolo,  who,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  Dante  MSS.  appended  to 
the  recent  edition  of  his  Commentary,  had  examined  personally  only 
two,  the  Mazzuchellian  and  the  Roscoe. 

Although  the  Harleian  MS.  above  alluded  to  is  referred  in  the  Cata- 
logue to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  party  who  compiled  it  probably 
merely  drew  the  inference  from  the  date  1487  appearing  on  the  fly 
leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  following  memorandum ,  which  is  here  copied 
verbatim  from  the  original. 

"  Qaesto  libro  de  pel  amore  de  dio  allaogo  (here  twelve  words  haye  been  erased, 
the  lait  two  seem  to  be  di  Firenxe)  Bartolomeo  de  GioTanni  tomiaio  el  quale  diaao 
volea  fosse  per  elemosina  e  per  V  aia  de  decto  Giovanni  sno  padre  e  yole  sia  measo. 
8.  no.  posto  (about  fiye  more  words  are  here  also  erased,  the  last  seems  to  be  detti) 
frati  accio  preghino  dio  per  lui  e  per  1*  anima  de  dicto  suo  padre  e  dell  altri  sao 
pxri.    E  qnesto  de  a  di  9  de  Marzo  1487." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  the  last  mentioned  date,  the  book  had 
been  given,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  donor  and  his  relatives,  to 
some  monastic  institution  in  Florence.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
ink  in  which  the  body  of  the  volume  is  written  is  much  Winter  than 
that  of  the  donation  itself:  the  book  is  wormed,  and  not  very  legible. 
Upon  referring  to  parties  connected  with  the  Museum,  and  conversant 
with  the  character  of  the  old  MSS.,  it  was  stated  to  the  writer  that  the 
volume  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  all  events  as  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  century ;  in  other  words,  they 
referred  it  to  some  period  within  an  hundred  years  of  the  death  of  Dante. 

The  book,  as  has  been  stated,  contains  a  poem,  entitled  *'  Chanzone 
di  Dante,"  commencing  *•  Ghuai  a  chi  nel  tormento,*'  and  written^ 
not,  it  is  believed,  in  all  respects  in  a  very  common  metre.*     It  is- far 

*  Qaadrio,  in  his  History  of  Poesy,  furnishes  no  snch  precise  form  of  the  Can* 
sone,  although  he  carefully  considers  the  four  species— the  Petrarchesque,  Pindaric, 
the  Caozoni  a  ballo,  and  the  Anacreontic. 
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from  being  without  poetical  merit;  conceived  in  a  tone  of  rough  energy, 
it  contains  almost  in  -every  line  some  allusion  to  public  abuses,  or 
to  the  bad  usage  which  the  writer  had  encountered.  Far  from  pos- 
sessing the  elegance  which  characterizes  the  productions  of  Petrarch 
or  Boccaccio — more  nervous,  yet  less  graceful  than  those  of  Cino 
da  Pistoja — too  artificial  and  too  good  for  Antonio  Pucci, — who 
could  it  be,  that  at  that  early  period  of  Italian  Literature  contrived 
to  convey  in  such  forcible  language  his  view  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
public  society,  and  to  insinuate  in  such  indignant  terms  the  story  of 
bis  private  misfortunes  ?  It  is  impossible  to  read  and  not  regard  it  as 
the  genuine  effusion  of  one  trusting  and  betrayed — a  man  of  ardent 
feelings  smarting  acutely  under  the  keen  sense  of  wrong.  It  has  all 
the  earnestness  of  truth.  The  writer  feels  it  hard  to  endure  the  injury, 
where  he  was  entitled  to  look  for  far  different  recompense — "  service 
and  honour."  He  has  suffered  anguish,  *'  tormento  ;*'  he  has  been 
compelled  to  bow  to  his  bitterest  foe ;  imperative  reasons  forbid  him  to 
detail  his  g^unds  of  complaint,  or  to  denounce  its  cause.  He  has  con- 
fided his  fortunes  to  others,  and  the  trust  has  been  betrayed.  He  has 
undergone  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune,  "  from  high  to  low  :*'  he  has 
constituted  himself  the  servant  of  others,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
'*  fruit,"  and  finds  in  the  end  that  he  has  made  no  advancement  what- 
ever towards  his  object.  He  has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  men  of 
various  rocx>ds  and  tempers,  and  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  has  suffered  rather  for  the  faults  of  others,  than  his  own. 
He  has  been  treated  unjustly  by  some  ordinance,  •*  legge."  He  is  at 
once  energetic,  satirical,  egotistic,  unfortunate,  vindictive,  and  reli- 
gious.  What  Poet  of  that  early  epoch  satisfies  these  various  condi- 
tions ?  Let  the  poetry  speak  for  itself.  In  the  notes  are  given  the 
various  readings  of  Allacci  and  Ubaldini ;  in  the  text,  the  phraseology 
of  the  Harleian  MS.  is  for  the  most  part  retained,  corrected  occa- 
sionally by  the  other  copies.  We  have,  however,  omitted  throughout 
the  letter  A,  which  Florentine  transcribers  of  the  early  centuries 
thrust  in  indiscriminately  after  every  c  and  g  that  had  a  hard  sound  ; 
a  practice  which  the  lower  classes  of  their  countrymen  retain  in  their 
pronunciation  to  the  present  day,  to  the  no  small  dbparagement  of 
their  beautiful  dialect. 

Giud  >  a  chi  nel  tormento 
Sua'  non  pa5  spander  voce, 
E  qnando  faoco  '1  cooce,' 
61i^  convien  d'  alegrezza^  tu  sembianti. 
Gnai  a  chi  nel  ano  Umento 
Dir  non  pn6  chi  gU  nnoce:' 
E  qual  gU  k  pih  feroce^ 
CoaCretto  S  d'  aggradir^  le  gli  e*  davanti.><> 
Gnai  a  chi  '1  ben  di  se  in  altnii  comette  :*' 
Chi  non"  certo  di  se  vive  languendo; 

'  Allaod.— Gnay  thronghoat.  «  Harl.  MS.^Suo. 

*~AIL — leco  il  ooxe.    Harl.  MS. — il  fnoco  cnoce. 

*  AU.--H.  »  Harl.  MS.— de  lo  grairir.  «  AIL— che  U  nose. 

'  AIL— finose.     »  Harl.  MS.— digradar.  AU.— di  gradir.     •  Harl.  MS.— loglia. 

*  All.— denanti.  "  Ubald.— iomette.  "  Ubald.— Che  1*  aom. 
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Esfo  Tento^  temendoy 

D'  alto  in  bMsoxa^^  riniiita  poi^  itato. 

Gmi  a  chi  lenrire  altrai^  li  mette, 

Chi  cominci^  amiftk  fratto  chiedendoy^ 

Perchd  r  util  fallendo^ 

DimoBtra  '1  fin  il  cominciar*  vietato.^ 
Grare  i,  poter  in  pace" 

Ingioria"  toffeiire,** 

Da  chi  doTria  venire 

Per  merito  serrir  ed  onorare. 

Grare  all'  nomo"  rerace, 

Reprension  del  fallire*" 

D'  altmi  forse  partire ; 

La  TirtU  coll  Tixq  dimorare.^ 

Graye,  star  innocente  tra"  corrotd,'' 

Fa  Innffa  uianxa  debil  il  coustante, 

Non  art»  virth  tante, 

Che  non  inciampi  se  non  gl'  abandoni.*' 

Grare  all'  «om  poter  piaoer  a  tntti, 

Perohd  a  oiaaoon  piaoe  dissomigliante 

E  presso  i  icordante. 

Ma  soprattntto  all*  uianxa  de'  bnoni." 
FoUe,  chi  si  diletta, 

Ed  a  diaerrir"  prende  ; 

Uomy'*  chi  non  li  difende, 

Perche  fortona  toglia*  e  da  potere» 

FoUe  h,  dil  non  aipetta 

Prexro,"  di  qnel  che  vende ; 

Cosl,^  chi  r  altro  offende, 

Atpetta  dallni*^  gnidardone  arere. 

Folle,  chi  ^  n  compreso"  d'  arroganxa,^ 

O  chi  di  8e  presume  valor  tanto,^ 

Che  fk  del  piacer^  canto, 

Perchd  uom  ch'  indampa  talor  non  dicade.^ 


u  AU.  and  Ubald.— E  lOTente.  ^  All.- 

>*  All.  and  Ubald. — ritoma  suo.  ^  AU.— alcun.  ^  All.-^oomeiisi. 

»  AU.  and  Ubald eherendo.  ^  AU.— L'  utel  (alendo. 

30  All. — el  comenxar.  ^  Ubald. — vinato.  ^  AU. — en  paze. 

33  AU. — Enxuria.  ^  Harl.  MS. — sostenere.  *  Ubald«— bnon. 

«  AU.  and  Ubald.— M  '1  fkUire. 

^  AU.*— d'  altrui  fa  in  se  perire 

La  Tirtb  e  con  vicij  a  dimorare. 
Ubaldini  reads  the  same,  only  '*  Le  virtudi,*'  instead  of  "  La  virth." 
»  AIL— entra.    Ubald.— intra.  »  AU.— corrutti. 

»  AU.— auray.    Ubald.— avrai. 
'I  AU.  and  Ubald. — Che  sol  non  sie  se  tu  lor  abandoni. 

^  AU.— Perche  k  ciascun  sao  plaze  somigllante 
Cusi  leve  e  pesante 

Son  differenti.    Plaze  dunque  ag  bonl. 
Ubald. — Perche  a  ciascun  suo  place  soniigUante 
Cosi  e  Ueve  U  pesante 
Se  differenti  piaoe  dunque  a  buoni. 
»  Harl.  MS.— wnrire.  ••  AU.— om.  »  All.— toUe.    Ubald.— tole. 

»  AU.— prezzo.  "^  AU.— cusi.  »  AU.  and  Ubald.— Di  quel  che  (k  dee. 

»  Harl.  MS.  omits  tiie  «  sL"    All.  reads  *'  chi  compreso  h." 
^  Harl.  MS. — daro  ghansa. 

^  Harl.  MS. — ^prosuma  valer  tanto.    All. — the  same,  only  '*  presuine  *'  instead 
of  '*  prosuma."  «  All. — pianzer.  *  AU. — Perch*  omo  enoappa 

tal  or  e  non  cade.    Ubald.— the  same,  except  "indampa,"  for  "  encappa." 
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FoUe,  chi  cher^  d*  offeta  peivloiiania, 
E  mentre*  offende  con  celato  numtOi 
Perch^  V  offmo  alqnuito, 
Dimostri^  non  redcr  chi  dietro^  '1  trade. 
Saggio,  clii  ben^  iiMsiira 
LasDA*  operaaone:** 
E  'nnann  le  prepone,*' 
Eaempio  fa,  com'  wna'^  ricentore. 
Saggio,  chi  d"  procnra 
Vi?er**  ogni  stagione," 
In  modo  che  ra^ne 
Vinca  '1  Toler,  e  qnei*  ne  Ta  col  fiorc. 
Saggio,  ohi  V  nom^  nOn  gindica^  per  Teste," 
Ma  per  lo  far  che  'n  Ini  li  sente  e  rede ; 
Sapcr*  talor  ti  rede,«* 
Per  apparenxa  tal®  che  dentro  d  vano. 
Saggio,  r  uom  drcundato''  da  tempeste,^ 
Quel  che  scampar  non  pnb,  pore  'n  Dio  crede,** 
Agendo  sempre  fede, 

Che  doppo  '1  moto^  pn6  trovare  '1  piano.^ 
Goai,  poichi  il^  mio  danno 
Dir  non  m'  h  conceduto ; 
Perchd  oggi*  e  Til  tenuto, 
SchiTando  i  Tisij,?*  1  anirao^  geDtik.'* 
GniTe  m'  d  per  inganno  ;^ 
TroTandomi  tradato, 
ConTenirmi  star  mnto, 
Richiede^'*  '1  Ter  talor  seneto  stile. 
Folic  foi,  qnando  in  falsi^  mi  comissi, 
Chi  Tnol  foggir  malTagi^*  tItc  solo : 
Padre  inganna^  figlia<4o; 
Chi  non^  si  fida  Tia  nJglior''  degge : 
Saggio®  non  son,  ma  quel  ch'  altmi  promissi 
Sempr*  ho  serTato,^  e  dieo  nnllo  dolo." 
Vorrei  senrare  molo  ;* 
Diotratti  altmi  per  qnal  me"  tratta  legge. 

♦•  HarL  MS.— chiede.        «  Harl.  MS.— Esso  pib.        «  AU.— DemostrL 
^  AU.— dricto.  «  HarL  MS.  inserts  a  "  si." 

•  HarL  MS.  has  "  In  ogni  op."  »  AIL— operadone. 

AU.— E  sempre  a  se  prepono.     Ubald.— the  same,  onlj  he  reads  "  propone." 

AU.  and  Ubald. — Se  mentre  fa  come  riceTitore. 
■  AU.— e  r  om  che.     Ubald.— the  same.  «  Harl.  MS.— A  viver. 

AU.— stasone.  »  AU.— quel.  «7  AU.— 1'  om. 

»  AU.— mdicha.  »  AU.  and  Ubald.— Testa.  »  AU.  and  Ubald.— saTcr. 
"  AU«  and  Ubald.— crede.  "  AU.— en  tal. 

•  AU. — ^1*  om  drcnmdato.     Ubald. — oiroondato. 
**  AU.  and  Ubald.  — tempesta. 

•  AU. — se  en  don  concede.    Ubald.  omits  the  **  en," 

«  AU — doppo  monte.    Ubald — dopo  morte.  ^  UbaM.— tiOTarlb  piano. 

•  HarL  MS. — Goai  che  pocho  mio.    AIL — Onai  o  poichd. 

•  AIL— di.  70  AU.- flclj.  71  AU.-anemo. 
n  ^TT"*"^-  ^  AU.— enganno.  7*  AU.— Rechere. 
^  Ubald.— in  fols  nom.    AU.— en  fals  om. 

]•  AIL— malvasi.    Ubald.— malvaggi.  77  aU.  and  Harl.  MS.— enganna  el. 

a  *  H'^™*''-  ^  ^^^'  MS.— TiemigUoro.  «  Ubald.— Saggio  uom. 

AU.— sempre  servay.     Ubald.— osiarTai. 
"  AU.— e  di  zo  nuUo  o  dolo.     Ubald.— •  dioo  nuUo  dolo. 

AU.— Vorey  posare  e  toIo.    Ubald.  reads  «« Torrei,"  instead  of  "  Torey." 
"  AU.  and  Ubald.— mi. 
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I. 

Wo€  to  the  man,  by  torture  bowM, 

Forbid  to  speak  his  grief  aloud  ; 

Who  in  tiie  lomace  mnst  the  while 

Smooth  his  wrung  features  to  the  smile ! 

Wo€  to  the  man  whose  agony 

Must  leave  unnamed  his  enemy ; 

CompeU'd  before  his  fellest  foe 

His  haughty,  humbled  frame  to  bow  1 

Woe — Wo€  to  him,  the  wretch  who  hath 

Set  his  whole  weal  on  otiiers'  fidth ; 

Fearing  eaph  wind,  without  a  hope 

To  see  defined  his  being's  scope, 

He  fiOleth  from  his  high  estate 

Low  in  the  dust  disconsolate  I 

Wo9  to  the  slaf  e,  the  voluntary  slaye, 

Who  friendship  forming  straight  the  fruit  would  crave. 

By  specious  views  of  interest  led  astray, 

He  &ids  too  late  his  labour  thrown  away. 

II. 


Hard  'tis  to  brook  the  injury 

Whence  honour  and  respect  should  be. 

Hard  too,  to  upright  mind,  to  me   1 

Hie  just  rebuke,  Uie  censure  true,    V 

To  friults  perchance  of  others  due.  J 

Hard  with  the  vicious  to  remain. 

And  yet  your  innocence  retain ; 

For  use  will  weaken  constancy,     l 

Vain  e*en  on  virtue  to  rdy,  > 

Best  to  abandon  them  and  fly  1     J 

Hard  'ii$t  but  oh  1  most  chiefly  to  the  good. 

To  please  of  different  men  the  various  mood. 

Discord  ensues ;  and  lo  !  your  plans  are  cross'd. 

Your  hopes  confounded  and  your  labour  lost. 

III. 

Fool  he  whose  longings  pleasure  crave. 

Who  constitutes  himself  its  slave ; 

Who  right  defends  not,  since  the  sway 

Fortune  can  give  or  take  away. 

Foolf  who,  unpaid  the  price,  would  fain 

From  him  who  sells  his  purpose  gain; 

Or  who  expects  offended  foe 

Guerdon  will  yield,  and  not  the  blow. 

Fool  he,  tiie  arrogant  and  vain, 

Pleased  his  own  merits  to  maintain. 

Who  throws  a  scornful  glance  on  aU, 

And  deems  who  trips  mnst  always  fidL 

Fool  too,  who,  when  the  injurious  act  is  o'er. 

Would  piardon  ask,  and  so  offend  still  more  ; 

Nor  know  that  where  no  grievous  harm  is  done, 

The  wrong'd  one  rather  would  not  see  the  wrong. 

IV. 

Wii€  he  who  always  in  his  need 
Measures  his  strength  before  the  deed ; 
So  doth  the  clerk,  with  caution  meet, 
First  check  the  account,  then  give  receipt. 
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Wit9  be  who  steelf  liif  loiil  to  dare 

The  ill8  the  chuiging  seasoDB  bear. 

And  sulijectt  onto  reason's  pow'r 

Passbn  that  fadeth  with  the  flow'r. 

WUe,  who  would  not  by  garments  scan, 

Bat  Tahie  by  his  acts  the  man ; 

Who  can  by  outward  show  see  plain 

The  mind  how  shallow  and  how  vain, 

WUe,  who,  in  peril  when  the  wild  winds  raye,   1 

And  the  lond  ocean  threats  the  wat*ry  grare,      |> 

And  when  no  mortal  strength  arails  to  save,      J 

StiU  firmly  tmsts  in  God  without  alarm, 

That  to  the  tempest  shall  succeed  the  calm. 


Woe — Wo€t  that  lightest  breath  may  ne'er 
My  cruel  nameless  wrong  declare ; 
All  gentle  worth,  of  vice  the  foe« 
Now  in  the  dust  is  trampled  low. 
Hard  'tis  to  find  my  trust  betray'd, 
Of  others'  treach'ry  victim  made ; 
Tho'  hush'd  my  voice,  and  mute  my  tongue, 
'  Still  «  secret  style  "  dotii  ask*    the  wrong. 
Fool,  fool,  the  false  for  friends  to  own ; 
Who'd  shun  the  bad,  must  dwell  alone. 
The  father  his  own  son  deceives. 
Safest  his  course  who  none  believes. 
Wige  I  am  not,  but  that  my  promise  spoke. 
No  wily  art  I  used,  no  faith  I  broke. 
Still  would  I  wish  to  tread  the  path  I  trod: 
As  law  qfmoM  treats  me,  so  treat  thou  others,  God  1 

This  Canzone,  both  in  the  ancient  MS.  volume  and  in  the  printed 
Harleian  Catalogae,  is  ascribed  to  Dante,  although  it  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  any  printed  edition  of  his  works.  The  transcriber,  whoever 
he  was,  inserted  it  in  his  volume,  and  entitled  it  *'  Canzone  di  Dante," 
— influenced  probably  by  its  terse  phraseology,  its  adoption  of  pithy 
epigrammatic  and  proverbial  sayings,  (the  Comedy  abounds  with  such,) 
its  bitterness,  its  energy,  its  artificial  construction,  its  strange  mixture 
of  vindictive  and  religious  feeling,  the  remarkable  line  with  which  it 
concludes,  and  its  accordance  in  many  particulars  with  ascertained 
facts  in  the  life  of  Dante.  And  if  there  are  some  allusions  which  do 
not,  at  the  present  day,  appear  to  be  so  explicable, — and,  indeed,  the 
period  which  intervenes  between  Dante^s  ceasing  to  act  with  the  Bianchi 
and  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  decided  Ghibellin  is  very 
obscure  to  us, — still  that  probably  was  not  so  at  the  time  when  the  MS. 
was  transcribed.  According  to  many  biographers  of  Dante,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  Bianchi  about  the  year  1304 ;  the  cause  assigned 
is  the  ill-will  borne  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  dissuaded  them 
from  assembling  their  friends  in  the  winter  of  that  year, — the  conse- 
quence being,  that  before  the  summer  arrived  they  were  dispersed  and 

*  **  Richiede  1  ver,"  say  aU  the  texts,  otherwise  it  might  be  suspected  that  the 
word  ought  to  be  read  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter, '  richiude.' 
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the  party  broken  up.*  To  some  period  not  long  subsequent  might  have 
been  referred  the  composition  of  the  Canzone. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  the  transcriber  of  the 
ancient  MS.,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  compiler  of  the  Harleian  Ca- 
talogue,— notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition,  and 
its  occasional  approximation  to  the  Dantesque  style,  however  true  it 
may  be  of  its  author,  that  he  too — 

'*  Was  tntor'd  into  Poesy  by  wrong, 
And  letmt  in  suffering  what  he  tanght  in  song,"— 

the  Canzone,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  composition  of  him  who  has  been 
aptly  termed  by  an  elegant  writer  of  our  own  day, 

'*  Dell  'ira  gran  maestro  e  del  sorriso.** 

It  proceeded,  however,  from  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  the  Siennese, 
Bindo  Bonichi,  very  few  of  whose  productions  have  been  printed — and 
those  few,  it  is  believed,  are  now  rarely  met  with.  His  name  is  as  little 
known ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  iu  the  ^'Biblioth^ue  Universelle,*'  in 
Comiani,  nor,  it  is  believed,  in  Tiraboschi.  His  printed  poems  comprise 
thirteen  Sonnets  and  five  Canzoni :  all  the  former,  and  three  of  the  latter, 
are  included  in  the  ^*  Raccolta  de'  Poeti  Antichi,''  published  by  the 
Cardinal  AUacci  at  Naples,  A.  D.  1661 ,  from  MSS.  in  tne  libraries  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Barberini  family.  They  had  all  of  them  been  previously 
subjected  to  the  careful  consideration  of  various  literati  and  learned 
Academies  of  the  day.  The  MSS.  were  found  to  be  written  in  the 
character  of  the  age  m  which  the  different  writers  lived. 

The  Canzone  in  question  had  been  previously  published  by  Ubaldini 
in  a  volume  containing  some  poems  of  Petrarch,  and  the  ''  Tesoretto  *' 
of  Brunette  Latini. 

Both  the  printed  copies  differ  from  the  Harleian  MS.  in  dialect,  in 
particular  words— nay,  sometimes  in  whole  sentences.  Allacci  gives  the 
poem  in  the  Lombard,  Ubaldini  in  the  purer,  the  Harleian  MS.  in  the 
coarser,  dialect  of  Tuscany :  still,  in  several  instances,  where  there  is  a 
material  discrepancy  in  the  sense,  the  latter  seems  the  preferable  text. 

Bindo  Bonichi  was  buried  in  Sienna,  A.D.  1337:  some  particulars 
respecting  him  are  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  earlier  anno- 
tators  on  the  **  Decameron.*'  As  to  the  merits  of  his  writings,  Ubaldini 
regards  them  as  evincing  a  true  vein  of  poetical  feeling,  as  characterized 
by  a  nobility  of  thought ;  and  concludes  by  remarking,  that  had  Bonichi 
been  as  distinguished  by  propriety  of  diction  as  of  sentiment,  he  would 
certainly  be  entitled  to  take  his  place  not  far  from  Petrarch.  His  Son- 
nets have,  it  is  said,  sustained  less  injury  from  the  transcribers  than  his 
Canzoni,  all  of  which  have  the  same  metrical  arrangement, — one,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  not  very  much  used. 

*  Open,  torn.  YI.  p.  702,  in  note.    Florenoe  ed.  1830 — II. 
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Art.  XL — Ancieni  Letter  relative  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Mary  to 
the  Crown  of  England. 

Tu£  sacceasion  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  throne  of 
England  was,  as  we  all  know,  vigorously  contested.  She  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  acknowledged  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  made  her 
triumphant  entry  into  London. 

Every  fresh  document  which  serves  to  elucidate  the  events  of  that 
period  must  be  of  great  interest.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  lay- 
ing before  the  readers  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial^  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  an  original  letter,  lately  found  in  the  records  of  Flanders,  and 
written  from  London  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Bruges,  by  a  person  sent 
to  England,  and  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  passing  events.  This 
letter  contains  some  particulars  not  to  be  found  m  our  historians. 

Mt  dkab,  fauno, 

"  Praised  be  the  Lord,  for  having  delifered  the  good  Lady  Mary  from  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  more  cruel  than  Holoieniea.  Now  the  danger  is  paaaed,  we  may  write 
frvely  and  give  yon  some  aoooont  of  our  jonmej,  which  is  rather  cnrioni. 

"  Hating  arrived  in  London  on  the  fonrth  of  July,  at  the  house  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor, we  went  the  next  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  members  of  the  King's  council. 
His  Migesty  had  rendered  up  his  soul  to  God  on  the  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  arrival 
of  the  envoys  extraordinary. 

"  We  remained  until  Saturday,  without  finding  a  lodging,  and  during  this  ioter- 
▼al  we  were  able  to  conrinee  ourselves  of  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  envoys 
extraordinary  were  received. 

"  The  King's  death  was  kept  secret  until  Monday  the  tenth  of  the  month ;  during 
this  time  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  received  the  oaths  of  the  lord  mayor  and  cSf 
the  other  principal  personages  of  the  town  of  London,  whom  he  had  successively 
sent  for.  He  hiMl  also,  from  the  first,  commanded  that  all  artillery  and  the  ammuni- 
tion necessary  for  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  country,  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  war ;  and  that  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  treasure  that  could  be  found, 
should  be  collected,  eyen  the  shrines  out  of  the  churches,  and  put  into  his  hands, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  prevent  his  doing  as  he  liked.  The  old  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  dismissed,  and  others  put  in  their  place,  so  that  no  one  should  throw 
any  obstacke  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated.  He  thought,  fool 
that  he  was,  that  he  was  sure  of  matters,  and  had  also  seised  on  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. On  the  tenth  of  July  he  made  the  King's  death  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
Jane  of  Suffolk,  wife  to  one  of  his  sons  to  whom  she  had  only  been  married  two  months, 
wasnrodaimed  by  him  Queen;  and  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  daughters  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  sisters  to  the  late  King,  were  declared  bastards  and  unworthy  of  the  Crown. 
This  audacious  proclamation  was  sent  to  us.  No  one  cried  *  God  save  the  Queen  I' 
but  the  crier  and  the  herald ;  and  soon  afterwards  there  were  tears  and  lamentations 
on  every  side.  There  was  such  sorrow  and  desolation  amongst  the  English  people, 
that  I  swear  by  my  faith  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  dMcribe  it.  The  popula- 
tion remidned  in  this  state  until  the  19th.    The  Duke  seeing  this  ordered  the  drums 
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to  be  beat,  to  tasemble  the  troops ;  and  fHihing  to  raise  money  hefouid  great  dff- 
fionltj  in  obtaining  an  j. 

'*  GiTing  orders  to  Uie  King's  guards  and  pensioners  to  follow  him,  he  went,  abont 
twelve,  to  take  the  Princess  and  rightful  Queen  Mary,  determined  to  bring  her  by 
foul  or  fair  means,  dead  or  aliTO.  He  slept  that  night  at  Ware,  about  twenty 
miles  from  London.  But  God  did  not  suffer  barm  to  oome  to  her  whom  he  had  pre- 
served during  thirty-nine  years  for  the  restoration  of  the  country.  Mary  left  her  house 
of  Metume}  twenty-eight  miles  from  London,  baring  only  with  her  six  hundred  florins 
in  silver.  She  went,  without  stopping,  to  the  Castle  of  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk, 
where  she  was  well  received,  and  gained  courage.  The  whole  country,  nobles  and 
peasants,  immediately  assembled.  One  town  brought  her  a  thousand  pounds  and 
provisions.  She  met  on  her  journey  a  cart  loaded  with  chalicea  and  oUier  church 
ornaments,  which  the  Duke  had  ordered  to  be  sent  to  London.  The  Princess  coes- 
mended  them  to  be  sent  back,  saying  that  the  goods  of  the  church  must  remaiB  in 
the  church.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  from  the  10th  to 
the  19th  there  were  more  than  30,000  men  on  foot.  Mary  presented  herself  in 
the  midst  of  them  and  said,  that  if  her  life  would  satisfy  her  enemies,  she  would 
willingly  give  it  up ;  but  she  was  conrinced  that  their  vengeance  would  eztaod  ftnr- 
ther,  whi^  gave  her  great  sorrow.  Every-body  swore  to  live  and  die  in  her  serrice, 
and  cried,  '  God  save  Queen  Mary  1 ' 

"  We  left  the  Duke  st  Ware,  which  he  quitted  the  next  day,  and  was  much  asto- 
nished when  he  found  what  despatch  the  Princess  had  used.  He  slept  at  Cambridge ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Newmarket  and  then  to  Bury,  where  he  waited  for  his  otibcr 
accomplices  who  had  promised  to  meet  him  there,  but  fisiled  in  so  doing,  and  turned 
their  backs  on  him  and  deserted  him.  To  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  evils  the  Lord 
Admiral  Grey,  and  some  other  Lords  who  accompanied  him,  went  off  one  morning 
witii  their  followers  and  left  him  to  join  the  Queen,  who  received  them  into  favow. 
At  the  same  time  six  great  men  of  war,  armed  by  the  Duke,  arrived  near  Framling- 
ham, where,  while  they  lay  at  anchor,  tiieir  crews  beard  the  shouts  of  the  people  for 
the  Queen  and  against  the  Duke,  on  which  their  officers  gave  orders  to  put  out  to 
sea ;  but  the  crews  refosed  to  obey,  and  taking  their  officers  snd  shutting  diem  «p 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  they  sent  about  600  pieces  of  cannon  on  shore  with  ammu- 
nition, and  went  over  to  the  Queen's  side  who  received  them  friendly.  The  Duke 
thus  abandoned  by  his  followers,  found  himself  alone  at  Bury  with  his  guards,  who 
seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  began  to  say  that  the  Duke  was  tiie  cause 
of  all  their  disasters,  and  that  they  would  revenge  themsdves  on  him.  They  exe- 
cutod  this  threat,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  Queen's  minister,  who  left  him  in  tlie 
charge  of  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  just  as  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  go  and  join 
his  army  in  London.  The  council  declared  Madam  Mary,  Queen  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Sir  M  abbompius  (?)  were  sent  to  snnounce  to  her  this  news.  As 
soon  as  the  proclamation  was  made  public,  declaring  the  Lady  Mary,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, I  can  no  more  describe  to  you  the  rejoicings,  tiie  illuminations,  the  banquet- 
ing which  took  place  in  London,  than  I  can  tell  you  the  hour  of  my  death ;  and 
although  I  have  seen  everything  and  have  been  present  everywhere,  still  it  all  ap- 
pears  to  me  incredible.  This  proclamation  took  place  at  liondon  on  the  19th  of 
July.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  Duke  was  made  prisoner,  and  brouglit 
to  London  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and  with  him  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  the 
Lords  Ambrose  and  Henry  Dudley,  Lord  Andrew  Dudley,  brother  to  the  Duke, 
the  Eari  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Captain  of  the  late  King's  guard, 
Shr  Thomas  Palmer,  Dr.  Sandys  Vioe-ohamberlain  of  Cambridge ;  they  were  led 
throu^  the  town  to  the  tower  in  great  shame,  for  the  women  and  children  cried  out 
*  There  go  the  wicked  men  and  traitors  ! '  On  the  26th  Lord  Edward  Montague 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  made  prisoners,  on  the  27th  the  Marquesa 
of  Northampton,  the  Bishop  of  London  (Ridley),  who  had  publicly  preached  at 
St.  Paul's,  that  tiie  Queen  was  a  bastard,  Robert  Dudley  and  Sir  Richard  Corbet ; 
on  the  28th  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  John  Cheke.  On  the  31st  Lord  Gmtford 
Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  who  was  Queen  for  ten  days,  were  sent  to  prison. 
In  the  mean  thne  the  Queen  retired  to  her  ohl  house  at  Memme,  where  she  sent  Ibr 
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■ylorAitiMtiBbttiadontoooneto  her  as  soon  at  poosible.  Th^  set  off,  and  I 
aocompairfed  them ;  we  were  more  than  80  all  on  hone  back,  and  almost  aU  of  na 
dreised  in  Telvet.  We  started  on  Friday  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  arriyed 
at  Mentme  at  twelre  at  night,  where  the  Queen  was  waiting  for  them,  and  con- 
fened  with  them  for  a  long  time ;  and  at  one  o'clock  at  night  the  lords  were 
all  k>dged  in  tike  house.  At  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  lords  had  a  solemn 
aadienoe  to  declare  the  object  of  tiieir  mission.  The  Lords  Anmdel  and  Shrews- 
bury, ss  well  as  my  Lord  Paget,  came  to  fetch  them.  The  latter  is  in  greater 
fiiTonr  than  erer.  The  Qneen  answered  the  euToys  in  person.  On  the  Monday 
foUowing  they  returned  to  London.  The  Queen  also  left  her  house  to  make 
her  solottn  entry.  She  arrired  with  great  pomp  and  triumph  on  Thursday  the 
Srd  of  August,  all  the  lords  walked  three  and  three  in  good  order  before  her. 
The  Spanish  envoys  of  the  Low  Countries  also  entered  London,  each  accompanied 
by  cue  of  the  lords  of  the  council.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  bore  the  sword  of  state 
before  her  Mijeaty.  The  Qneen  wore  a  crimson  velTet  dress  with  long  sleeves ;  her 
hone  was  covered  with  the  same  colour,  and  his  caparisons  were  enriched  with 
gold,  embroidery,  and  predons  stones.  Some  said  that  there  were  more  than  8000 
hoTMS  at  this  same  entry.  I  followed  dose  behind  her  Majesty  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
ber  sister,  then  followed  sucha  great  number  of  Duchesses,  Countesses,  Marchionesses^ 
ladies,  and  young  girls,  that  I  counted  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty.  All  the  Tower 
guns  began  to  Hre  as  soon  as  the  Qneen  entered  Aldgate,  and  continued  until  she 
was  near  the  Tower,  whidi  is  about  half  a  Flemish  loigue  distant.  There  was  an 
amaaiog  crowd  of  people  who  all  cried — *  Long  live  Queen  Mary  1'  Her  Miyesty 
entend  the  Tower  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  released  from  prison 
and  restored  to  his  wife  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  she  also  released  Lord 
Courtenay,  the  last  of  the  White  Rose,  (who  had  been  confined  there  from  the  age 
of  12  yean  to  28,)  and  the  good  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  Saturday  we  went  to 
her  Mijesty  in  the  Tower,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  came  forward  to  meet  my 
lords,  ^e  envoys,  and  there  was  great  joy  and  embracings  between  them.  We  met 
then  Courtenay  and  his  mother.  Her  Majesty  has  always  kept  up  her  private 
chapel  in  its  andent  state,  with  the  crodfix  and  images ;  and  we  saw  many  people  in 
the  church  on  thdr  knees  before  the  crudfix.  As  to  the  day  of  the  coronation 
ooUung  ia  yet  known,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  have  good  leisure  to  write  about 
what  is  going  on.  Concerning  the  rumour  spread  abroad  on  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  they  say  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Duke  and  the  Ambassador  of  France. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  see  him  daring  his  illness.  They  speak  so 
stnngely  about  it  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  think.  The  said  Duke  had  informed 
the  Lady  Mary  a  short  time  before  the  catastrophe,  that  the  King  could  not  live,  and 
that  he  would  himself  place  the  crown  on  her  head,  nevertheless  she  could  not  see 
the  King.  The  Duke  acted  thus  in  order  to  deceive  her,  but  he  was  himself  decdved. 
I  taw  yesterday  the  prison  in  the  Tower  where  he  is  confined,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  Ids  making  his  escape.  By  the  Qaeen*s  invitation,  the  envoys  of  Flanden,  on 
their  return  to  London,  were  lodged  at  her  Palace  of  St.  James.    London,  1553.'' 


Art.  XIL — Faust,  A  Tragedy .  Part  the  Second.  Rendered  from 
the  German  of  Goethe.  By  Archer  Gurney.  London.  Senior. 
(D.  Nutt,) 

1h  the  November  Number  of  the  Westminster  for  1 842  was  inserted 
a  most  abusive  critique  on  a  version  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  by 
Mr.  A.  Gurney,  which  had  recently  made  its  appearance.  The  most 
unmeasured  terms  of  reproach  were  showered  on  the  translator's  de- 
voted head  in  this  article,  and  a  tone  of  most  unkindly  abusiveness 
towards  a  young  author  was  adopted,  which  would  of  itself  have  gone 
some  way  m  inducing  us  to  Utke  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf;  espe- 
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cially  when  we  called  to  tnind  the  enormoos  difficalties  which  must 
necessarily  have  attended  the  rendering  into  any  language  of  that 
stupendous  production  of  the  human  mind — the  Second  Part  of 
Faust.  The  Westminster^  indeed ,  commenced  the  critique  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding  with  the  following  observations ; — 

<*  Faust  18  the  work  which  the  student  of  German  first  reads,  first  translatM,  aad 
last  understands.  To  render  it  into  any  language  would  be  impossible — to  give  Um 
faintest  image  of  it  would  require  immense  labour,  backed  b j  great  acquirements. 
But  the  Seeond  Part  of  Faust,  though  quite  equal  to  the  First  in  its  way,  is  still 
more  opposed  to  a  tranidation,  from  its  enigmatical,  symbolical,  and  allnsiye  nature, 
no  less  than  from  the  exquisite  witchery  of  its  expressions." 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  was  obvious  that  great  allowances  shoald 
be  made  for  the  shortcomings  in  any  translation  of  such  a  work,  par- 
ticularly in  one  in  which  the  metres  of  the  original  were  closely  fol- 
lowed, and  the  rhymes  throughout  retained.     But  the  Westmifuter 
Critic  did  not  rest  content  with  general  denunciations  of  Mr.  Gurney's 
incompetence,  but  proceeded  to  give  what  were  meant  to  be  speciBc 
proofs  of  the  grammatical  ignorance  of  the  translator  of  that  language 
from  which  he  had  undertaken  to  translate.     Now,  in  perusing  these 
supposed  proofs  of  Mr.  Gumey*s  incompetence,  we  were  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  that  the  reviewer  had  himself  made  the  most  grievoas 
mistakes,  and  betrayed  his  own  profound  ignorance  of  the  GennaB 
tongue.     Mr.  Gurney's  version,  on  the  contrary,  we  found  to  be  a 
somewhat  free,  indeed,  but  in  the  main  a  correct  translation  of  the 
original.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  resolved  to  expose  the  igno- 
rance which  had  adopted  this  acrimoniously  condemnatory  tone,  in 
speaking  of  one  who  was  evidently  a  much  better  German  scholar 
than  the  critic  who  attempted  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.     We  there- 
fore devoted  a  short  article  in  our  Review  to  a  notice  of  the  West- 
minster's blunders,  and  felt  some  satisfaction,  we  admit,  in  applying  the 
rod.     In  the  Westminster's  May  Number  for  this  year,  there  has,  how- 
ever, appeared  another  short  article,  in  which  the  critic  has  attempted 
to  vindicate  himself,  and  to  expose  us  as  supremely  ridiculous  in  en- 
deavouring to  defend  such  a  *<  very  faulty  version.''    In  this  article 
the  Westminster  Reviewer  has  tried  to  shield  himself  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hay  ward ;  and  as  he  does  not  yet  appear  sufficiently  humbled, 
we  think  it  advisable  to  show  clearly,  that  that  gentleman,  instead  of 
supporting,  confutes  his  errors, — and  thus  to  take  away  from  him  the 
last  shadow  of  right  in  a  matter  in  which  he  is  so  flagrantly  and  so 
wonderfnll]f  in  the  wrong.     Before  we  do  this,  however,  we  would 
advert  to  a  notice  or  criticism  of  Gurney's  Second  Part  of  Faust,  which 
now  lies  before  us,  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  critical  journals  of 
Germany,  the  Leipsic  *'  Blatter  fiir  Literarische  Unterhaltune."    This 
criticism  extends  through  two  Numbers  of  that  Journal,  and  nhs  nearly 
five  columns.     Some  portions  of  this  we  must  quote,  that  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  juage  in  how  for  it  bears  out  the  recorded  opinions 
of  the  Westminster  on  this  subject.    The  latter,  be  it  remembered, 
in  an  article  which  only  filled  two  pages,  declared  that  Mr.  Gumey 
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''  was  UaUe  to  the  charge  of  perpetual  misconception ;  that  his  poem 
was  the  most  tedious  the  reviewer  had  ever  met  with,  and  as  unlike 
Goethe  as  Mr.  Gnrney  could  well  have  made  it  had  he  directed  his 
facnlties  that  way ; — that  the  adornments  with  which  Mr.  Gurney  had 
beautified  his  work  were  worse  than  insipid  ; — that  they  were  ludi- 
crously absurd,  because  they  were  quite  opposed  to  Goethe's  style  ;— 
that  a  few  months'  lessons  in  German  would  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  meaning,  but  that  nothing  could  make  him  a  translator,"  &c. 
These,  and  similar  remarks,  with  such  epithets  applied  to  the  renderings 
of  various  passages  as  lame,  trivial,  milk  and  water,  &c.,  were  very 
plentiful  in  this  notice  of  two  pages ;  and,  finally ,  the  critic  wound  up 
as  follows : — 

**  It  if  retlly  a  pity  tliat  ever  nieh  labour  should  be  thrown  away  in  propagating 
a  vernon  like  the  preaent  of  lo  great  a  work  as  the  Fanst,  because  there  are  too 
■any  KagKah  readers  ready  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading  the  original, 
or  of  pronouncing  on  a  distortion  like  the  preaent  as  if  it  were  the  original.  To 
Mr.  Gomey  himself  we  would  recommend  more  serious  preparation  the  next  time 
lie  ondertikes  any  woric,  with  a  more  rigid  interrogation  of  his  own  fitness  for 
rit." 


Of  course,  when  so  high  and  mighty  an  authority  as  the  Westminster 
has  delivered  its  sentence  of  condemnation,  we  could  not  think  of  op- 
posing our  insignificant  opinion  to  its  magniloquent  '*  ipse  dixit ;"  but 
fortunately  for  Mr.  Gurney  we  are  enabled  to  call  another  witness  to 
the  bar,  whose  evidence  is  more  likely  to  benefit  him  than  our  own 
could  do.  Thus  speaks  the  Leipsic  Literary  Journal,  for  June  6th  and 
7ih,  1843,  of  Gumey's  Faust,  Part  Second  :— 

*'  The  admhrable  critical  translator  of  tiie  First  Part  of  Goethe's  Fanst,  A.  Hay- 
ward,  says,  in  the  Preface  to  one  of  his  last  editions,  that  he  advises  English  people, 
from  reverence  for  the  First  Part,  not  to  read  the  Second  at  all,  because  the  former 
wss  to  flblly  and  fearftilly  completed  by  Margaret's  dungeon  scene,  that  the  sequel, 
noring  as  it  does  in  the  vague  realm  of  drnms  and  ideas,  could  only  weaken  the 
effect  produced.  Since  then  at  least  three  translations  of  the  Second  Part  have 
followed  the  ten  or  twelve  translations  of  the  First.  We  were  not  able  to  convince 
OQnelves  that  Hayward  was  wrong,  from  the  specimens  of  the  former  attempted 
▼ernons  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  How  should  an  Englishman 
be  able  to  thread  the  ftntastically  labyrinthine  course  of  the  philosophising  ancient 
bsrd,  where  the  German  himself  has  so  mudi  difficulty  in  following  him  over  those 
heights  and  depths,  and  into  those  singular  caves  and  ravines,  through  all  of  which 
the  poet  has  wandered,  led,  as  it  would  at  first  appear,  by  the  most  capricious  fancy. 
A  young  Eoglishman,  Archer  Gurney,  who,  as  we  hear,  has  spent  a  long  time  in 
Germany,  and  made  himself  acquainted,  in  Weimar  and  other  places,  with  German 
hibitt  and  customs,  and  Grerman  ways  of  thinking,  has  now  ventured — completely, 
•ad  in  rhymed  verses— not  to  translate,  but  to  render  into  English,  the  Second  Part 
of  Faust.  We  read  in  truth  this  rendering  with  ever-waxing  astonishment,  wonder- 
ing how  it  should  be  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  make  that  clear  to  the  practical 
British  nation,  which  has  remained  mysterious  to  the  ideological  Germans.  '  Won- 
<lerfal I'  we  again  exclaim :  '  this  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  making  that  firm, 
which  even  fbr  us  was  unaolid,  and  in  giving  that  which  charmed  us  from  its  mystery 
an  equally  charming  lucidity.  And  still  more  wonderful  1  he  has  a  poet's  min^ 
and  a  fkncifnl  and  truly  poetical  diction ;  and  he  has  known  so  well  how  to  employ 
tUi,  that  we  Germans,  too,  follow  with  pleasure  his  flowing  and  melodious  verses, 
wUdi  make  many  things  clearly  evident  that  the  original  has  left  half  indistinct.  In 
oae  word,  this  Snglish  version  reads  more  agreeably,  more  freshly,  more  flowingly* 
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more  clearly,  than  many  of  the  enigmatical  and  mysterkmaly  abetraet  Yeraas  oi 
Groethe.  It  conld  not  be  said  of  the  First  Part,  that  any  one  tranalation  had  at  all 
equalled  the  original  in  ntuve  power  of  expression.  Here,  too,  many  of  our  readera 
may  be  horrified  by  onr  bold  assertion,  and  exclaim,  that  this  Englishman  must  hanre 
smeared  the  lime  from  his  rough  trowel  over  the  beauUfol  hieroglyphi  of  tbe 
originaL  Perhaps,  here  and  there ;  but  now  no  hieroglyphs  are  left :  the  bdiolder 
sees  nought  but  what  is  equally  dear  and  beautiful.' — *  We  hate  tiiea  a  free  trans* 
lation  bdfore  us, — free  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — in  which  tiie  tranatator 
becomes  a  poet  again  for  his  own  nation.' — '  How  admirably  and  characteriaticallyv 
however,  Mr.  Gumey  can  tramUtte,  let  the  following  passage,  in  a  lighter  vein,  de- 
monstrate.'— *  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  almost  numberless  lyric  and  dnstie 
passages  from  this  work,  and  others  from  Uie  dialogues — ^passages  distingnisbed  by 
that  union  of  reflective  and  conversational  power  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Faust — all  of  which  are  rendered  in  their  full  power  and  freshness  by  the  translator. 
How  rich  is  the  English  language  in  expressions  for  outward  and  material  objects  t 
When  our  Grerman  mother  tongue  is  in  danger  of  losing  herself  in  abstractions,  it  is 
from  her  English  child  that  she  may  ever  draw  fresh  life  and  vigour ;  tiierefore,  as 
many  a  German  has  no  doubt  read  for  his  instruction  Hayward's  translation  of  the 
First  Part,  (its  short  practical  notes  should  be  translated  into  German,)  so  might 
many  a  German  study  with  advantage  this  rendering  into  tiie  true  English  verna- 
cular— this  Anglicisation  of  Faust,  Part  Second,  by  Gumey,— if  not  in  order  to 
gather  critical  instruction,  at  least  to  widen  his  range  of  thought.  Most  remark- 
able examples  will  be  found  here  of  the  differences  betwixt  these  two  so  nearly  con- 
nected nations.' — '  Finally,  most  worthy  of  observation  are  the  artifices,  by  nseans 
of  which  the  English  translator  has  avoided,  with  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  about,  the  introduction  of  those  repidsive  images  and  sensual  alluBions,  whidi 
an  English  ear  could  not  well  bear  to  hear,  and  yet  has  managed  to  do  this  in  snch 
a  manner  that  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  having  translated  incorreotiy.' " 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this 
critique  must  err  as  widely  on  the  side  of  praise  as  the  notice  of  the 
Westminster  on  that  of  blame.  At  all  events,  the  Grerman  Journal  tells 
a  very  different  tale  from  the  English  publication.  We  shall  give  our 
readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  in  question  before  we  conclude, 
which  will  enable  them  to  decide  for  themselves  which  of  these  rival 
critics  has  come  nearest  to  the  truth  in  his.  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  work.  But,  in  the  6rst  place,  we  must  crave  our 
readers*  patience  whilst  we  show  the  mingled  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  him  of  the  Westminster,  and  so  enable  the  public  to  form  au 
estimate  of  his  means  of  pronouncing  an  authoritative  sentence  on  such 
a  subject.  We  devote  so  much  space  to  the  matter,  because  we  think 
it  highly  desirable  that  such  flagrant  incapacity,  when  combined  with 
such  seeming  critical  authority,  should  be  fully  exposed — 1st,  for  the 
sake  of  other  future  deserving  writers  who  may  share  Mr.  Gurney's 
fate;  and  2dly,  for  that  of  the  public  at  large,  who  are  Uable  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  self-sufficient  effrontery,  even  when  combined  with 
the  most  deplorable  critical  ignorance.  We  need  not  say  that  we  are 
not  now  about  to  speak  of  the  Westminster  Critic's  opinions  of  the 
poetical  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Gurney's  version.  On  this  subject 
we  have,  for  the  present,  nothing  more  to  say.  The  granunatica] 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  German  of  Mr.  Gurney  and  the  reviewer  is 
the  question  here  at  issue.  In  our  former  short  article  on  this  subject 
we  exposed  many  of  the  critic's  ludicrous  mistakes— amongst  otliers, 
his  rendering  of  the  German  word  *'  Alle/'  by  *^  all  things."     We  thai 
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told  bim  that  **  Alte  "  was  never  employed  like  the  Latin  ''  omnia"  in 
this  sense ;  bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  used  with  reference  to 
some  substantive,  which  either  went  before,  or  followed  soon  after  it. 
We  may  add,  that  it  sometimes  stands  for  all  persons,  as  in  "  Alle  lie* 
ben  ihn" — but  never,  for  all  things.  A  most  violent  attack  had  been 
made  by  the  critic  on  Mr.  Gurney's  reading  of  the  first  two  lines  of 
Faust:— 

«  Wenn  der  Bluihen  Frahlings  Regen 
Uber  Alle  schwebend  sinkt ;" 

which  was : — '<  When  the  blossoms'  Spring  rain  sinks  over  all  of 
them.'*  In  this  reading  the  Spring  rain  was  supposed  to  be  designated 
flowers'  rain,  or  rain  of  the  flowers,  from  its  power  of  engendering  and 
vivifying  the  blossoms.  We  asserted  that  this  reading  was  perfectly 
grammatical,  and  expressed  our  dislike  to  that  of  the  Westminster 
Reviewer's,  which  was  ''  When  the  Spring  shower  of  blossoms  over  all 
things  hovering  sinks."  What  we  especially  complained  of  was  this 
severe  critic's  rendering  the  word  ^*  Alle,"  in  a  translation  purporting  to 
be  correctness  itself,  by  **  all  things."  We  will  admit  that  the  mere 
words,  **  Bliithen  FrUhlings  Regen,"  may  be  rendered  **  rain  of  blos- 
soms," as  well  as  **  rain  of  the  blossoms,  or  *^  blossoms'  rain  ;"  but, 
despite  Mr.  Hay  ward's  preference  of  the  former,  we  consider  the  latter 
interpretation  correct,  from  the  position  in  which  *'  Alle"  is  placed  in 
the  second  line.*  But  this  is  not  the  actual  point  at  issue.  The 
Westminster  Critic  has  adduced  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Bemays 
as  authorities  for  his  translation  of  the  word  **  Alle  "  as  *'  all  things." 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen,  whom  he  rather  absurdly  brings 
forward  as  a  son  of  the  well-known  German  Professor,  and  him- 
self an  OxoTnan,^  has  produced  a  translation  of  Faust,  Part  Second, 
in  the  metres  of  the  original,  but  unrhymed.  This  is  a  highly  credit- 
able performance,  and  does  not  clash  at  all  with  Mr.  Gurney's,  purport- 
ing to  give  only  a  general  idea  of  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  original, 
but  to  produce  a  far  closer  version  than  any  rhyming  translator  could 
possibly  lay  before  his  readers.  However,  in  this  matter  Mr.  Bemays 
has  fallen  into  an  error,  he  having  really  translated  **  Alle"  as  "  all 
things  ;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  writing  in  a  peculiar 
metre,  besides  which  he  had  not  critically  undertaken  to  expose  the 
faults  of  another's  translation  in  construing  the  passage,  and  might,  there- 
fore, easily  fall  into  this  mistake.  We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  add  that 
Mr.  Bemays  is  generally  very  correct  in  his  readings,  and  has  not  often 

*  Besides  this,  the  German  article  "  der  "  conveys,  in  this  instance,  the  sense  of 
"pertaining  to  tiie."  Thus,  if  Goethe  had  meant  to  say  **  the  shower  of  blossoms 
pertaining  to  — t.  e.  of-— the  Spring/'  he  wonld  have  worded  the  sentence  thns  :• — 
*'  Wenn  des  FrOhlings  Blnthen  R^n."  Having,  on  the  contrary,  given  the  dis- 
tinctive article  to  Bliithen,  he  mnst  have  meant  '*  the  Spring  showers  pertaining 
to  tile  blossoms." 

t  Had  he  said,  **  a  Heidelbergian  or  a  GOttingingian/'  we  should  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  but  how  a  mere  residence  at  Oxford  can  enable 
a  man  to  be  a  better  German  scholar  than  his  neighbours,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of 
us  discover. 

VOL.  HI. — ^NO.  I.  *  X 
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misstd  his  author's  meaniogs.  And  now  for  Mr.  Hayward,  wboin 
the  Westminster  Critio  has  sdso  summoned  to  the  bar  in  this  matter. 
He  translates — '^  When  the  Spring  shower  of  blossoms  drops  wavering 
over  ally  when  the  fields'  green  blessing  smiles  on  all  the  earthbora." 
Now  surely  it  is  very  evident  here  that  the  first  **  all"  refers  to  per- 
sons. Otherwise  Mr.  Hay  ward  would  have  added  the  word  "  things  :* ' 
for  it  will  be  felt  immediately  on  a  perusal  of  the  passage,  by  every 
English  reader,  that  **  ail/'  when  thus  employed  alone  in  English,  is 
far  more  likely  to  signify  all  men  than  all  things.  Yet  the  Westminster 
Critic  goes  on  to  say,  **  If  the  reviewer,"  (meaning  ourselves,)  *'  after 
this,  will  persist  in  saying,  that 'uber  Alle'doesnot  mean'overall  thing?,' 
we  envy  him  the  profundity  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  German." 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hayward  translates  "  Alle,"  "  all,"  and  not  "  all 
things ; "  but  even  if  he  bad  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
viewer, that  error  would  not  cease  to  be  one.  Once  more  we  repeat  it, 
•*  all  men  love  him,"  may  be  rendered  by  "  Alle  lieben  ihn  ;"  but  to 
express  all  things,  as  in  the  sentence,  *'  all  tilings  look  up  unto  Ood," 
we  cannot  use  *'  Alle,"  but  only  the  neuter  of  the  singular,  **  Alles." 
Again,  the  last  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  chanted  by  the  fairies  in 
chorus,  were  most  ludicrously  translated  by  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
after  the  following  fashion :-— '*  Gently  murmurs  the  sweet  tranquillity, 
&c."  We  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this,  assuring  him  that  it  was  not 
tranquillity  which  murmured,  but  something  else  that  went  before,  and 
that  Frieden,  the  German  word  for  this  tranquillity,  was  in  the  accu- 
sative, and  not  the  nominative  case.  The  reviewer  has  quoted  Mr. 
Hayward's  version  of  the  last  four  lines,  leaving  out  that  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  four,  from  which  it  would  have  been  seen  that  Mr.  Hayward 
translates,  twilight  '*  gently  murmurs  sweet  tranquillity,  rocks  the 
heart  to  childlike  rest»  &c.'  To  give  our  readers  a  clear  conception  of 
this  passage,  we  will  ouote  this  stanza  from  a  more  literal  version  of 
this  scene  which  Mr.  Gurney  has  forwarded  to  us.*  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  followed  our  advice  in  discarding  his  former  perfectly 
grammatical  but  less  poetical  reading  of  this  passage,  which  con- 

*  It  must  b«  confflsied  that  this  fint  soene  of  Mr.  Gnniej'B  prodnolioD  is  not  at 
doaely  rendered  as  the  rest  of  his  work ;  and  Uiis  ha  has  himself  satislactorily 
aceounted  for  ia  a  commamcatlon  which  he  has  addressed  to  us,  thanking  us  for  our 
former  defence  of  his  canse,  and  inclosing  the  Tersion  above  referred  to.  This 
•eene,  it  appears,  was  translated  by  Mr.  Gnmey  several  years  ago,  before  any  of  the 
rest  of  his  work,  and  it  was  then  corrected,  and,  hi  point  of  fact,  remoddled  with  a 
^iew  to  greater  metrical  beauty,  by  his  father,  who  did  not  himself  wsderstand 
German.  Still  Mr.  Gnmey  says,  that  he  liked  his  father's  translation,  as  he  calls 
it,  so  mach,  and  considered  it  $o  correct  in  all  main  tnaitertf  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  throw  it  away,  when  some  years  after  he  took  up  and  completed 
the  work.  He  adds,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  misapprehension,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  lines  in  the  second  soene,  there  is  no  smgle  passage  in  the  rest  of 
the  work  which  has  been  corrected  or  at  all  altered  by  any  ouer  person  than  him* 
self.  This  accounts  for  what  we  could  not  ourselves  at  first  well  understand-*4ht 
difference  betwixt  the  style  and  manner  of  the  first  soene,  and  all  the  ensuing  ones. 
"We  may  also  observe,  that  the  further  Mr.  Gurney  went  in  his  translation,  the  more 
literal  he  became,  so  that  all  but  about  the  first  half  of  the  first  act  has  been  kept 
very  close  to  the  original. 
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straed  the  verb  *<  Itspelt*'  as  the  second  persofi  bf  the  Imper&tnre  ad- 
dftned  to  the  fairy  sprites,  '*  Ihr  Elfen*'  being  tttiderst<>od : — 

"  When  die  zei^yrt,  geotly  breathing, 

Hover  o'er  the  Terdant  plain, 
Softest  shades  and  mists  enwreathing 

Smnnioiu  Twittgfat  la  her  train ; 
Whispers  low  of  peaoe  to  mortals, 

Rooks  the  heart  in  infant  rest^ 
And  conceals  the  dayliAt's  portals 

In  the  far  and  silent  West." 

Here  the  words  in  the  original,  ''  from  the  eyes  of  the  tired  one/*  are 
omitted  at  the  conclusion^^so  the  IFtf#fmt>i«^er  Reviewer  will  of  course 
find  fresh  food  for  discontent.  However^  his  mistakes  remain  not  the 
less  ludiofoos  from  his  own  eitreme  critical  severity ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
taking  the  accnsative  Frieden  for  the  nominative,  and  translating 
"  Gently  murmurs  the  sweet  tranquillity,"  he  may  be  said  to  have  sur- 
pasied  himself.  These  are  the  two  matters  on  which  the  Westntintttr 
Critic  labours  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge  of  ignorance. 
AUe,  he  maintains,  does  mean  all  things,  and  tranquillity  does  murmur ; 
t.  e.  siissen  Frieden  is  in  the  nominative  case.  With  respect  to  various 
other  charges  brought  against  him  he  shows  no  fight  at  all,  with  ode 
lolitary  exception.  He,  in  his  much  debated  article,  had  so  stopped  a 
passage  of  Mr.  Gumey's  translation,  as  to  render  it  absolute  nonsense^ 
and  bad  then  asked  whether  it  was  not  nonsensical.  For  this  we  re- 
proached him  somewhat  severely.  In  his  reply,  he  attempts  to  justify 
nimself  on  the  score  of  an  error  in  the  printmg,  and  inquires  how  we 
can  excuse  ourselves  for  having  written  Dammerung  with  one  m  in  our 
article,  if  we  are  so  severe  upon  him  for  such  a  casual  inaccuracy. 
Now  we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  enormous  difference  betwixt  the 
two  cases.  When  a  critic  quotes  a  passage  for  the  sake  of  exposing 
its  absurdity,  lie  is  at  least  tx>und  to  quote  it  correctly— and  no  excuse 
can  be  tendered  for  such  errors  in  printing  as  should  make  the  passage 
altogether  iiDintelligible.  With  respect  to  the  word  Dammerung,  the 
Wutwmmter  Critic's  knowledge  of  German  was  probably  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  for  him  to  be  aware  that  any  person  in  the  habit  of 
writing  that  language  would  only  draw  a  line  above  the  first  m  to  ex- 
press the  second  in  that  word,  thus  — Damerung.  Of  course  the 
printer  did  not  understand  this,  and  the  error  was  inadvertently 
albwed  to  remaii>«  If«  further,  in  the  numerous  notices  to  the  article 
on  Dante,  the  printer  forget  to  do  the  same  in  Italian,  we  presume 
this  is  to  be  put  down  to  our  ignorance;  but  the  public  will  not 
bdieve  so  readily  the  word  of  a  Westminster  Reviewer  against  scholars 
and  gentlemen.  But  this  attempt  to  turn  tlie  tables  upon  us,  when 
dM  earslMsnese  (to  use  the  very  mildest  expression)  of  the  offending 
critk  is  clearly  so  extremely  reprehensible — this  attempt,  we  say, 
would  really  excite  our  astonishnkent,  if  any  thing  on  the  part  of  that 
most  remarkable  reviewer  could  do  so.  On  one  subject,  in  which,  for 
die  pteservation  of  hit  critical  reputation,  an  answ^  would  be  more 
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especially  needful^  ''  die  unfortunate  "  in  question  is  altogether  silent. 
"We  allude  to  his  translation  of  '*  Unerhortes  hort  sich  nicht/'  (the  Un- 
heard of  or  Supernatural  cannot  be  heard),  as  **  the  Unheard  hears 
itself  not."  The  pomposity  with  which  our  Westminster  (riend  ex- 
pounded the  passage  was  vastly  amusing,  as  well  as  the  virtuous  in- 
dignation with  which  he  chafed  at  Mr.  Gurney's  version,  who,  avoid- 
ing this  rather  extraordinary  Germanism,  had  simply  said,  '*  Sight  is 
blinded,  hearina  lost.*'  We  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  he  is  more  literal 
in  his  new  version  of  this  scene,  translating — 

"  List  yon  tmmpets,  dyes  astounded  t 
Sight  is  blinded,  hearing  wounded, 
None  the  nnearthly  tones  nkay  1 


And  now,  to  adopt  a  more  serious  tone — is  it  not  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  literary  men,  that  such  self-sufiicient  and  ignorant  critics  as 
he  of  the  Westminster  should  be  enabled  to  lord  it  over  unfortunate 
authors,  and  to  crush  their  budding  hopes  by  his  inexorable  fiat  of 
doom  ?  Ignorance  should  at  least  be  charitable ;  it  requires  charity 
itself,  and  what  it  needs  it  should  bestow.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
young  writer  bringing  his  first  production  before  the  public,  in  modest 
monthly  Numbers — a  production  which  has  probably  cost  him  much 
labour,  and  which  has  merit  enough  to  draw  forth  the  most  enthusiastic 
encomiums  from  German  critics — (for  we  see,  from  Mr.  Gurney's 
advertisements,  that  the  Berlinese  Magazine  has  also  most  favourably 
noticed  his  work) — we  see  this  production,  I  say,  brought  forward  by 
an  author  who  has  passed,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us,  almost  half 
his  life  in  Germany ;  and  yet  he  is  told  by  a  Quarterly  Critic,  who 
assumes  a  tone  of  the  most  arrogant  superiority,  that  a  few  lessons  in 
(German  would  improve  his  knowledge  of  his  author's  meaning — that  he 
is  liable  to  the  charge  of  perpetual  misconception — that  his  poem  is 
one  of  the  most  tedious  the  reviewer  ever  met  with,  and  as  unlike 
Goethe  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it — and  finally,  that  it  was  a  ^*  dis- 
tortion," which  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  before  the  public. 
And  all  this,  remember,  in  an  article  in  which  the  reviewer  contrives  to 
expose  his  own  ignorance  of  German  by  half  a  dozen  grammatical 
errors  within  the  space  of  two  pages.  This  is  really  stupendous.  We 
shall  now  leave  the  delinquent  reviewer  to  his,  we  trust,  repentant  me- 
ditations, entreating  him  to  abandon  all  German  subjects  to  some  one 
or  other  of  his  coadjutors,  and  find  out  some  field  for  himself  in  which 
be  may  be  more  at  home.  And  now  we  must  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Gurney's  translation  before  we  con- 
elude  these  remarks,  which  have  stretched  to  far  beyond  their  intended 
length,  but  have  not  been  entirely  thrown  away,  if  they  have  tended 
to  expose  one  of  those  abuses,  which  are,  alas !  but  too  common  in 
the  critical  world — the  condemnation,  namely,  of  deserving  authors  by 
critics  who  are  utterly  incapacitated,  by  their  own  ignorance,  from 
forming  any  opinion,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  subject  of 
the  particular  works  which  these  authors  may  have  produced.  One  of 
the  most  flagrant  instances  of  this  occurs  when  a  translator  is  violently 
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condenmed,  and  declared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  language  he  is  trans- 
lating, by  a  man  who  knows  very  little  about  that  language  himself. 
But  leaving  this  subject  once  for  all,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  give 
an  example  of  Mr.  Gurney's  renderings  of  the  various  styles,  both 
light  and  serious,  which  diversify  this  extraordinary  work.  And  first, 
we  will  commence  with  the  following  comic  but  singular  passage,  in 
which  the  alliteration  of  the  words  in  the  original  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  translation.  It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  Classical  Wal- 
purgis  Night,  or  meeting  of  classic  spectres  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia* 
in  which  Mephistopheles  finds  himself  rather  out  of  place,  but  still, 
being  a  devil  who  has  seen  the  world,  endeavours  to  adapt  himself  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  thus  courteously  addresses  the  sphinxes 
and  griffins  around  him : — 

**  Hmil  to  the  beauteoui  maids,  die  greybearda  wise  1 
Oriffin  fmutrUnff). 
Not  greybeard,  Sir,  bat  griffin.     No  relation 

Betwixt  those  words,  be  sore,  Sir.    Words  assume  t  •   J 

The  primal  natnre  of  their  derivation : 
Grey,  gnunbling,  grating,  groaning,  grannam,  groom-^ 
Badi  odious  sound  oar  learned  ears  dismays ; 
I  hate  your  grinu  and  ffmrnt,  I  hate  your  frcyt. 

Mqfkittophele$. 
Without  the  slightest  wish  to  start  a  tiffin, 
I  must  remark  that  GaiF  forms  part  of  Griffin. 
Orifftm  {inarUng  m  above,  and  to  mer  qfter). 
Me,  Sir,  your  base  soggestions  cannot  pain. 
For  ignorance  was  ever  wisdom's  bane. 
Know,  Griffin  comes  from  Gripe.    Oh,  word  sublime  1 
Revered  in  every  age,  'neath  every  dime. 
Know  he  on  earth  has  loudest  cause  to  boast. 
Who  grasps  the  foremost  and  who  gripes  the  most." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  Third  Scene  of  the  Third  Act,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  our  readers  will  observe,  is  not  rhymed.  The 
passage  we  shall  next  quote  is  extremely  beautiful  in  the  original,  and 
m  a  metre  not  easy  to  translate.  A  few  explanatory  observations  will 
be  needful  to  make  what  follows  clearly  intelligible.  Faust,  in  this 
extraordinary  work,  is  supposed  to  be  united  with  Helen,  and  they 
are  imagined  to  have  dwelt  for  some  time  in  a  spacious  cavern  in 
Arcady  with  Phorcyas  as  their  attendant,  whilst  Helen's  maidens  are 
slombering  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Phorcyas  at  last  issues  from 
it  and  awakes  the  sleepers.  The}r  start  up  and  demand  to  know  what 
things  may  have  befallen  their  mistress  wnilst  they  were  lost  in  their 
magic  slumber.    The  ancient  hag  replies : — 

PhoreifMe. 
**  Hearken,  then  1    In  yonder  caverns,  yonder  bowers  and  grottoes  smiling, 
Home  and  shelter  have  been  granted,  as  to  some  fond  rural  lovers. 
To  our  lord  and  fairest  lady. 

Chonte. 
What?    Within  there? 
Phorcgae. 

Yes,dividMi 
From  the  world,  with  me  alone  as  fidthful  servant,  dwelt  they  gladly. 
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Hi|[bh  lumonrad  stood  I  nmt  tbtni,  bvt,  as  ooifidantM  iMMometi^ 
GaSed  I  round  fbr  other  pattime.    Tomod  now  here»  now  there  in  lUenoBt 
Rootf ,  and  bark,  and  herbs  coUectingi  each  of  health  the  ionrce  and  fountain^ 
And  they  thna  remahied  alone. 

denit. 
Ha  1  thon  tpeak^at  u  if  within  theae  tubterranaan  worlda  wara  Ijiof  • 
Woods  and  meadows,  lakes  and  rivers — are  ihj  legends  falsa  or  tma  ? 

PAorcysf. 
Tma  in  soothi  ye  giddy  maidens  I  there  lark  fathomless  abysses, 
Halls  and  courts  mat  never  end  them — ^lost  in  thought  through  theae  I  passed. 
Of  a  sudden,  mirthftil  laughter  echoes  through  the  cave's  recesses ; 
And  behold  1  a  boy  of  beauty  to  and  fro  is  lightly  springing 
Ftom  the  mother  to  the  father :  and  the  greetings,  the  oaresses« 
Eager  love's  delighted  toyings,  cries  of  joy  and  mirthful  antics* 
They  confused  my  wondering  souL 

He,  a  naked  wingless  genius,  like  a  fawn  without  his  wildness, 
Leaps  upon  the  ground  beneath  him  ;  but  the  ground  with  qidck  taaetlon 
Casts  hiin  upward  to  the  etiier,  and  thua  twioe,  thus  thrioe  rebounding. 
He  the  o*erarching  vaulta  attaina. 

Wildly  anxious  cries  the  mother — Spring  and  leap  as  beet  thouplaasest. 
But  beware,  beware,  thou  fly'st  not ;  flight,  my  child,  to  thee's  denied. 
And  theloiiog  lather  counsels :— <In  the  earth  that  power  reaideth. 
Which  impels  thee  upwards-— let  thy/oot  but  touch  the  earth  in  paasing. 
And,  like  nmed  Ant«us,  ipiiekly  thou  shalt  new  won  vigour  gain. 
Thus  then,  springs  he  on  the  rock's  o'erhanging  brow,  and  o'er  the  chasm 
Leapa  to  yonder  cliff  beyond  it,  like  a  baU  that  fliea  through  air. 
But,  behold  1  within  a  flssure's  gaping  rent,  he  now  ha&  vanlahed. 
And  for  ever  lost  appears  he.    Mother  weeps,  and  fhther  whispers 
Words  of  comfort— awe-struck  atand  I.    But  what  sight  again  beheld  we  ? 
Lay  concealed  there  wondrous  treaaurea  ?    Garmenta,  all  with  flowers  embroidered, 
He  hath  donned  with  graceM  care. 

Ribbons  round  his  arms  are  waving,  fillets  round  his  breaat  have  tuned  tiiem  ; 
In  his  hand  the  golden  lyre,  like  a  youthful  Phoebua  beaming, 
Steps  he  on  the  cliff  above  us,  to  the  rocky  edge ;  we  wonder. 
And  the  parenta  all  delighted,  join  in  rapture's  fond  embrace. 
But  what  shines  around  his  tresses  ?    What  may  mean  those  beams  of  glory  .* 
Fall  they  ftrom  some  golden  circlet,  or  from  genius'  inward  fire  ? 
Thus  he  moves  in  graoeAU  measure,  even  as  boy  himself  reveaUng, 
As  the  future  Lord  of  Beauty,  in  whoae  light  and  youthftil  members 
Music  seems  to  dwell  and  Unger ;  and  e'en  thus  shall  ye  behold  him— 
Thus  shall  hear  his  voice  of  magio— gaze,  and  wonder,  and  admire." 

At  last  Euphonon  (who  typifies  Poetical  Genius,  and  mora  especially 
Lord  Byron)  isaueafrom  the  cavern  with  Faust  and  Helen,  and  a  beaa- 
tiful  leene  follows.  Euphorion  longs  to  soar  on  high,  and  ia  with 
difficulty  raatrained  by  hit  parenU.  (AH  this  scene  ia  supposed  to  be 
■wig.) 

Hetem  and  Finut. 
**  ChUd  of  Love,  child  of  Hope, 
Boy  whom  we  cheriah. 
Give  not  thy  feeUngs  scope. 

Or  thou  must  perish  I 
O'er  yon  vale's  borders 
MirthfttUy  stray. 

But  for  your  oridera 
Here  I  delay." 
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And  then  be  entwines  himself  amongst  the  chorus,  and  draws  them 
toto  the  dance,  singing,  as  they  move  in  ever-changing  circles — 

SmpkarUm  mtd  Chorui, 
**  When,  thoa,  thy  arms  so  bright 

Softly  entwinest ; 
When  'neath  thy  trestet'  night 

Starlike  thou  shinett ; 
When  thT  li^t  feet  have  past 

Orer  tiie  ear&  80  fut, 
lake  lepbyrs  soft  In  air 

Speeding  now  here,  now  there ; 
Thm  is  thy  charms'  spell  cast 

O'er  ns.  fidr  child  I 
An  the  most  oc^d  and  wild 

Lore  thee  at  last." 

Bat  all  is  in  rain.  These  delights  cannot  detain  the  fugitive.  The 
tramp  of  glory  calls  him  from  afar.  He  mounts  on  high  and  sees 
Greece  in  the  distance,  a  6eld  of  war  and  strife.  He  feels  himself 
bound  to  aid  its  inhabitants  in  their  conflict  with  their  oppressors, 
and  soars  ever  higher  in  order  to  pass  the  mountains  which  surround 
the  vale.  Till  now  he  has  only  sprung  from  cliiF  to  cliff,  but  at  last 
he  feels  wing^  expanding,  and  resolves  to  fly.  Alas !  his  temerity  leads 
but  to  his  ruin,  and  he  falls  dead  at  his  parents*  feet.  We  wished  to 
quote  the  entire  of  the  mourning  dirge  which  follows — and  which  would 
be  the  more  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  from  its  evident  allusion 
to  Byron's  fate— but  this  our  space  forbids.  Here,  however,  is  an 
eitracl : — 

"  Bom  to  call  earth's  fSairest  blossoms, 

Sprung  from  sires  who  high  held  sway. 
Thou,  alas  1  on  falsest  bosoms 

Casted'st  yonth  and  love  away. 
Thine  was  eyesight  keen  and  rarest. 

For  each  sorrow  pity  mild, 
Kindest  love  of  woman  ftdrest, 

And  the  song  of  genius  wild." 

And  here  we  must,  at  last,  bring  this  article  to  a  close^  but  without 
farther  apologizing  for  its  length.  All  the  hideous  rudeness  and  re- 
pulsive ignorance  exhibited  in  the  We$tminster  arise  from  the  foct  that 
the  Editor  exercises  no  control  over  his  attendant  gnomes.  We  have 
beard  that  the  present  Editor  is  a  very  worthy  cordwainer  in  Smith- 
field.  If  so,  we  entreat  him  to  remember  the  adage,  *'  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crspidam,"  and  then  we  promise  him  that  he  shall  have  the  last 
from  us. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes^  the  Conqueror  of 
Mexicoy  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  written 
during  the  Conquest,  and  containing  a  Narrative  of  its  Events. 

/  Now  first  translated  from  the  original  Spanish  y  by  George  Folum. 
New  York  :   Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro — discoverer  of  the  New  World,  the 
conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru !  Before  these  names  how  fninj 
look  the  moderns — for  what  a  confidence  in  their  mission  do  these 
men  exhibit !  Cortes  always  surprised  and  took  captive  our  imagina- 
tion, but  these  Despatches  certamly  are  well  calculated  to  place  him 
equally  high  in  our  judgment.  We  shall  first  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  present  Letters— next  the  early  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Cortes — and  then  proceed  to  the  very  extraordinary  Epistles 
themselves.  The  translation  before  us  is  made  from  an  edition  of  the 
Correspondence  published  by  Archbishop,  afterwards  Cardinal  Loren- 
zana,  m  Mexico,  in  1770.  The  original  editions,  probably  many — 
for  the  letters  were  published  in  Spain  on  their  reception — have,  we 
believe,  all  disappeared.  Mr.  Rich,  the  American  bookseller,  valued 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the  third  letter,  in  his  possession, 
given  in  the  present  translation,  at  ten  guineas.  Antonio  de  Solis,  in 
1684,  confesses  himself  then  indebted  to  an  Italian  translation  for  any 
knowledge  of  them.  They  were,  however,  republished  in  Spain,  in 
1749,  in  the  **  Historiadores  Primitivos."  No  trace  of  the  first  letter 
is  extant.  The  second  was  printed  at  Seville,  in  1522;  the  third  in 
1623 ;  the  fourth  at  Toledo,  m  1525. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  early  life  of 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  It  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  here  to  advert, 
having  in  a  previous  article  done  so,  to  the  history  of  Columbus,  or 
that  mistake  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  should  arrive  at  the 
Indies  by  a  western  route ;  one  curious  point  of  which  prepossession 
may,  however,  be  noticed — that  he  took  with  him  several  persons 
skilled  in  Arabic,  to  serve  as  interpreters  in  Mahometan  countries. 
In  1502  and  1504  he  examined  the  coast  of  Central  America,  from 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Cuba  naturally  became 
the  point  whence,  from  its  proximity,  future  adventurers  sallied  forth, 
to  realise  the  mighty  ideal  of  Columbus,  and  to  explore  his  world. 
The  governor  of  Cuba  at  this  time  was  Diego  Velasquez ;  in  1518  he 
equipped  an  expedition  of  discovery.  This  expedition  determined 
Yucatan  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main  land,  and  not,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously considered,  an  island.  The  rumoured  success  of  this  expedi- 
tion, which  then. had  not  returned,  led  to  the  projection  of  a  second, 
in  which  the  choice  of  Velasquez  fell  on  his  brother-in-law,  Hernando 
Cortes,  as  the  fittest  person  to  conduct  it.  Educated  in  Spain,  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  Cortes  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and 
^ven  preferred  the  New  World  as  a  theatre  for  action  to  the  victorious 
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bfumer  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Receiving  a  small  outfit^  be  joined 
his  kiDsmaD,  Ovando,  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  when  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  in  1511,  accompanied  it.  Here, 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  he  met  with  a  sister  of  Velasquez, 
and  attained  no  small  prosperity  as  an  agriculturalist.  Velasquez, 
however,  became  ultimately  jealous  of  Cortes,  but  was  unable  to  detain 
him  from  his  projected  expedition,  or  to  damp  his  energies  in  its  pur- 
suit. The  feeling  of  Cortes,  in  setting  out  on  this  expedition  into 
Paynim  Land,  was  precisely  that  entertained  by  the  *'  preux  cheva- 
liers," in  the  times  of  the  crusade.  It  was,  he  conside^,  his  voca- 
tion to  compel  the  Heathen  to  embrace  Christianity.  As  for  nice 
points  of  casuistrv  or  theology — on  these  Cortes  troubled  not  his 
braiD,nor  that  of  his  converts.  There  is  but  one  God  and  Saviour 
--Charles  the  £mperor  is  his  best  Catholic  servant,  and  I  am  his  sub- 
ject, might  form  his  short  confession.  The  conversions  of  Cortes  and 
Mahomet  are  not  very  dissimilar — ^for  the  sword  was  the  instrument  by 
which  both  proselyted  to  the  crescent  or  the  cross.  True  is  it  that 
Cortes  proselyted  to  truth — Mahomet  to  error;  but  the  judgment, 
whether  of  Indian  or  Arab,  was  probably  as  little  called  into  question 
by  the  one  as  the  other.  Cortes  set  out  with  this  motto : — *'  Friends, 
let  us  follow  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and,  if  we  have  faith  in  that 
standard,  we  shall  conquer."  With  this,  invoking  St.  Peter,  his 
patron  saint,  he  sailed,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1519.  Nor  did 
Cortes  show  himself,  from  first  to  last,  other  than  a  stout  defender  of 
what  he  understood  to  be  Catholic  principles.  He  certainly  was  the 
most  daring  Iconoclast  that  ever  lived.  Before  him  Knox  dwindles 
into  notbmg — for  he  simply  broke  the  images,  when  the  people  were 
convinced  of  their  futility,  and  when  he  held  a  force  strong  enough  to 
rapport  him ; — but  Cortes,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  first  small  island 
which  he  made,  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  beleaguered  with  millions, 
showed  idolatry  no  quarter.  It  is  true  his  saints.  Virgin  Mary  and 
crucifixes,  formed  a  species  of  '^  Revanche;"  but  he  seems  to  have 
met  tliis  question  always  with  unwincing  earnestness.  Yet  when  we 
consider  the  Indian  wonderment  at  the  fire-arms  and  the  horses,  we 
need  not  feel  surprised  if  Cortes  assume  the  ancient  position  occupied 
by  a  Bacchus  or  a  Hercules.  The  simple  people,  hearing  the  horses 
neigh,  inquired  what  it  meant;  being  told  that  the  animals  were 
offended  with  them  for  fighting  against  them,  they  begged  their  horses' 
pardon,  and  gave  them  roses  and  Turkey  hens  to  eat.  It  was  at  Vera 
Cruz  that  Cortes  landed  for  his  conquest,  and  singular  to  say,  on  a 
Good  Friday. 

His  victory  at  Tabasco  over  the  Indians  was  accompanied  by  the 
fortunate  result  of  a  deputation  reaching  him  from  another  city,  C!em- 
poal,  petitioning  for  his  aid  against  the  Mexican  ruler,  Muteczuma. 
Cortes  immediately  formed  the  grand  idea  of  subjugating  the  Mexicans 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  Cempoal  is  described  as  containing 
60,000  inhabitantB,  and  the  Spaniards  called  it  a  second  Seville. 
The  Cacique  of  this  place  complained  bitterly  of  Muteczuma,  and 
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raised  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  descriptioos  of  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Matecsuma.  After  settling  the  first 
Spanish  Colony,  Vera  Cmz,  Cortes  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
that  city.  At  Cempoal,  Cortes,  afler  admonishing  the  Cacique  on  his 
idolatry,  and  unsaccessfolly,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  temples 
and  demolish  the  idols.  This  was  at  first  violently  resisted,  but  Cortes 
baring  seized  the  Cacique  himself,  and  four  of  the  priests,  compelled 
them  to  calm  the  insurgents,  and  then  ordered  the  priests  themselves 
to  burn  the  broken  idols.  Thus  did  Cortes  extinguish  idolatry  in  Cem- 
poal.  From  this  point  we  follow  the  course  of  Cortes  by  the  letters. 
From  Cempoal  he  set  out  with  15  horse  and  300  hifantry  to  con- 
quer Mexico.  He  left  in  Vera  Cruz  150  men  and  2  horses,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Cempoal  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  containing 
50,000  warriors,  50  towns  and  fortresses,  all  subjects  of  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  Charles  V.  He  had  previously  stranded  his  ships, 
and  thereby  cut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat.  Levymg  gold  and  provi- 
sions, **  en  route,"  Cortez  wended  his  way.  His  first  step  into  the 
enemy's  quarters  was  at  Sienchimalen,  four  days'  journey  firom 
Cempoal.  Here  Cortes  assured  the  Cacique  that  the  Emperor  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  Muteczoma,  as  he  writes  the  name  of  the 
Mexican  ruler, — it  was  certainly  a  rather  distant  acquaintance, — 
and  had  ordered  him  to  visit  him  purely  to  pay  his  respects  to  that 
sovereign. 

In  his  route  from  this  place  he  entered  a  mountain  pass,  where  the 
smallest  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  might  have  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  force  of  Cortes.  Three  days  of  a  desert  route,  and  in  an 
extremely  cold  region,  led  Cortes  to  a  populous  valle]r,  the  lord  of 
which  stoutly  refused  to  contribute  gold  witnont  permission  of  Mutec- 
zuma.  Cortes  left  htm,  assuring  him  that  he  would  receive  instructions 
to  that  effect  soon.  After  a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  this  region,  he  pro- 
ceeded forward  on  his  route,  meeting  with  other  caci(|ues  veir  diffe- 
rently disposed,  and  prepared  to  show  him  every  attention.  He  had, 
by  advice  of  the  Cempoallans,  sent  forward  messengers  to  Ttocri- 
teca ;  as  they  did  not  return,  he  set  out  for  that  province.  After  ad- 
vanctne  four  leagues  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  considerable 
force,  but,  as  Cartes  tells  us  himself,  they  were  on  horseback,  and 
therdfore  charged  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves.  On  one  occasion 
they  actually  found  themselves  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  100,000 
Indians,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  all  day  until  sanset.  Cortes 
had,  however,  6  pieces  of  ordnance,  5  or  6  hand  guns,  40  archers,  13 
horsemen,  and  describes  himself  as  suffering  no  other  inconvenience 
than  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  fightmg,  and  hunger.  He  had  also 
400  Indians  from  Cempoal,  and  300  from  another  r^ion.  149,000 
men,  however,  attempted  to  force  his  camp,  but  after  four  hours* 
fighting  drew  off. 

Fifty  Indians  came  the  next  day  under  pretence  of  furnishing  pro- 
visions, but  really  with  the  intention  of  spyine  the  entrances  intathe 
camp.    Cortes  suspecting  them,  interrogated  them  closely,  «nd  on 
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doeoferiiig  the  facts  from  them,  cat  off  their  hands  and  sent  tiiem 
back  to  their  leader.  A  night  attack  by  the  enemy  was  completely 
discomfited ;  but  some  distrust  began  to  prevail  among  the  troops  of 
Cortes  at  their  singular  position  among  so  numerous  a  people.  Mes- 
sages came  at  tins  period  from  rarions  chiefs  to  entreat  the  aid  of 
Cortes.  He  received  them  as  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  him 
they  remained  luthfuL  Messengers  soon  afterwards  arrived  from 
Matecsoma  himself,  who,  with  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  wholly  incon- 
ceivabJe,  profiered  submission  to  Cortes,  and  offered  annual  tribute ; 
but  requested  not  to  be  favoured  with  a  visit  from  him.  Cortes  con- 
tinued to  augment  in  force  until  full  5,000  Indians  were  regularly 
engaged  on  his  side. 

Various  deputations  reached  him,  still  advancing  on  Mexico,  f^om 
Matecauma,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Spaniards  witnessed 
a  singular  ceremony.  When  the  envoys  were  of  high  rank,  and  alighted 
from  a  litter,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  deputation  began  to  remove 
stones  from  their  path,  and  to  clean  up  the  ground  before  them.* 
None  of  these  deputations  could  stop  Cortes,  until  at  last  he  reached 
Mexico,  where  Mutecsuma  received  him,  accompanied  by  two  hundred 
nobles,  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by  his  brother  and  another 
cacique.  The  only  variatioo  in  dress  between  the  three  was,  that 
Muteczuma  wore  slioes.  After  an  interchange  of  presents,  on  Mutec- 
suma's  side  most  costly,  on  that  of  Cortes  amounting  to  nothing,  they 
seated  themselves ;  and  Muteczuma  read  a  paper  to  Cortes,  stating 
that  they  (the  Mexicans)  were  not  aborigines,  but  that  they  came  there 
firom  the  east ;  that,  after  a  time,  they  refused  submission  to  the  nation 
from  which  they  originally  descended,  and  that  an  oracle  ran,  that 
some  day  they  would  again  be  compelled  to  render  their  allegtance ; 
that  as  Cortes  came  from  the  east,  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  the^  had 
■o  doubt  he  was  the  agent  destined  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
Cortes  of  eourse  was  not  slow  in  confirming  the  simple  Mexicans  in 
thb  notion  that  he  was  the  precise  party  described,  and  his  king 
tkeir  ancient  sovereign.  Little  doubt,  we  believe,  now  exists,  that  the 
Mexicans  were  of  Mongolian  race,  and  therefore  their  kindred  with 
Seain  is  certainly  rather  questionable.  After  six  days'  sojourn  at 
Mexico,  Cortes  discovered  that  it  would  very  much  expedite  his 
plans,  if  Mutecsuma  was  in  his  power,  and  not  wholly  free  fy*om  re- 
straint. Cortes  was  a  bold  man,  and  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  Mexican 
prince  a  hint  to  that  efiect.  With  this  request  Muteczuma  complied, 
though  it  produced  a  deep  sensation  among  his  people.  Cortes  next, 
with  that  peculbr  ease  the  attendant  on  success,  demanded  of  Mo- 
teczuma  for  the  Emperor  a  complete  account  of  the  country.  He 
further  required  him  to  resign  all  the  revenues  of  his  country  into  his 
hands,  and  blames  the  unhappy  Mexican  for  the  sorrow  he  evinced 

*  The  conformity  of  this  usage  with  that  alliided  to  in  St.  Luke,  is  remarkable : — 
**  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  l^rd»  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  be 
fined,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight^  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth." — Ch.  iii.  4,  5» 
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at  parting  with  his  all,  but  life.  Cortes  also  made  him  set  his  MeZ' 
icans  to  work  various  objects  in  gold  for  the  Emperor.  Shortly  after  this 
Cortes  removed  all  the  vessels  from  the  temples.  '^  And  I  forbade 
them  sacriBcing  human  beings  to  their  idols/'  he  adds,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  **  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  because,  besides 
being  aohorrent  in  the  sight  of  God,  your  sacred  Majesty  had  pro- 
hibited it  by  law,  and  commanded  to  put  to  death  whoever  should  take 
the  life  of  another.  Thus  from  that  time  they  refrained  from  the 
practice,  and  during  ^he  whole  period  of  my  abode  in  that  city  thej 
were  never  seen  to  k'U  or  sacrifice  any  human  being." 

If  Cortes  was  not  misinformed,  the  manner  in  which  their  idols  were 
formed  was  unusually  horrid.  Some  were  composed  of  a  mass  of 
reeds  and  leguminous  plants,  and  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  human 
hearts,  taken  from  the  breasts  of  living  persons,  from  which  a  paste 
was  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  large  statues.  When  thus 
completed,  offerings  were  made  of  the  hearts  of  other  victims,  which 
they  sacrificed  to  them  and  besmeared  their  fieu:es  with  the  blood. 
This  is  a  terrible  description  of  idolatry. 

If  this  spirit  of  cruelty  prevailed  in  their  sacrifices,  assuredly  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  reigned  in  Muteczuma's  heart.  While  Cortes  was 
swaying  his  kingdom,  the  captive  Mexican  was  amusing  himself  with 
his  birds  and  fishes  in  his  secluded  palace.  An  event,  however, 
soon  occurred,  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  men  from  Velasquez,  which,  had 
it  been  duly  profited  by  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  they  might  still 
have  retained  their  empire.  The  fortune  of  Cortes  was,  however, 
dominant  again,  and  the  leader  Narvaez  was  captured.  The  oc- 
currence, however,  appears  to  have  given  sufficient  courage  to  the 
Mexicans  to  attempt  something,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Cortes 
had  great  difficulty  to  reduce  ']^mixtican  or  Mexico,  and  was  forced  to 
exhibit  Muteczuma  to  the  people.  A  stone  thrown  from  the  Indians 
struck  Muteczuma  on  the  head,  and  terminated  his  inglorious  thraldom. 
Cortes  was  compelled  to  fight  hard,  though  lame  from  a  wound  in  the 
left  hand.  He  had  to  charge  the  enemy  on  one  occasion  alone  to 
relieve  his  troops  in  passing  a  bridge ;  he  lost  150  Spaniards  and  2,000 
Indians,  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Muteczuma,  and  was  compelled 
to  evacuate  Mexico.  Singular  to  say,  his  reverses  only  proved  the 
fidelity  of  his  allies.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  head,  and  hand, 
and  was  twenty  days  recovering  from  his  wounds.  This  was  about 
October,  1520,  but  in  the  March  following  Cortes  recovered  Mexico. 
It  was,  however,  a  desperate  and  well-supported  conflict.  At  Tacuba 
Cortes  was  nearly  seized  by  the  Mexicans,  and  only  saved  by  the 
blow  of  Francisco  de  Olia,  which  cut  off  the  arms  of  the  men  that 
had  seized  him  ;  and,  if  report  can  be  credited,  the  Mexicans  offered 
the  Spaniards,  living  and  dead,  to  their  idols,  puUing  out  their  hearts. 
The  efforts  of  Guatimucin,  the  heroic  successor  of  Muteczuma,  who 
alone  had  spirited  up  his  people  to  means  of  successful  resistance, 
proved  unavailing.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  his  interview 
with  Cortes,  and  his  speech,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  his  con- 
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qaertor : — "  That  be  had  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  biiii  in  defence 
of  himself  and  his  people,  until  he  was  reduced  to  bis  present  condi- 
tion, and  that  now  I  might  do  with  him  as  I  pleased.  He  then  laid  his 
hand  on  a  poniard  that  I  wore,  telling  me  to  strike  him  to  the  heart. 
I  spoke  encouragingly  to  him,  and  told  him  to  ha?e  no  fears."  The 
siege  lasted  seventy-five  days. 

The  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  city  was  not  considerable,  but 
after  the  Emperor  had  been  assigned  one  fifth,  Cortes  recommended 
that  the  spoils  obtained  in  the  city,  consisting  of  shields  of  gold, 
plumes,  panaches,  and  *'  other  articles,"  he  adds,  ''  of  so  wondeH^ul  a 
character  that  language  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  them,"  should  be 
assigned  entire  to  the  Emperor,  to  which  his  troops  assented.  Gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  seem  to  have  been  the  absorbing  passion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  accordingly  no  sooner  did  Cortes  attain  the  chief 
power  than  he  set  about  a  diligent  search  after  every  thing  of  this 
description.  Gold  of  fine  character  from  the  various  mines  was  the 
result  of  this  quest.  Pearls  also  were  transmitted  with  this  to  the 
Emperor.  Meanwhile  Temixtican  lay  a  mass  of  ruins,  from  which 
Cortes  determined  to  rebuild  it.  He  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for 
himself,  on  the  site  of  that  of  Muteczuma,  in  which  7000  logs  of  cedar 
were  consumed.  The  cedar  logs  are  often  120  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
wide.  A  plot  among  some  Spaniards  against  the  life  of  Cortes  was 
frustrated  at  this  period.  It  arose  from  the  machinations  of  his  okl 
enemy,  Diego  Velasquez.  At  this  time,  1523,  Cortes  received  the 
formal  ratification  from  the  Emperor  of  his  authority  as  governor  and 
captain-general  of  New  Spain.  Cortes,  too,  was  a  captain-general  in 
some  force,  commanding  on  one  expedition  120  horse,  300  foot,  and 
some  artillery,  with  40,000  native  warriors.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, with  such  offensive  means  as  prevented  effectually  any  dispute 
of  bis  authority,  that  the  sanguinary  character  of  his  countrymen  hung 
around  Cortes  to  a  damning  extent  on  his  glory  and  fame.  He  burnt 
alive  400  caciques  who  had  opposed  him  about  this  period.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  of  recruiting  his  main  sinew,  his  artillery,  and,  after 
diligent  search,  found  copper  in  plenty  for  his  guns,  but  could  get  no 
tin,  which  be  considered  essential  to  their  fabrication.  **  It  pleased  the 
Lord,  however/'  he  adds,  **who  ever  protects  and  provides  speedily  for 
our  wants,  that  amongst  the  natives  of  a  province  called  Tachso,  I 
should  meet  with  little  pieces  of  it  resembling  very  small  coins,  and 
continuing  my  researches,  I  found  it  was  used  as  money,  both  in  that 
province  and  others."  The  indefatigable  Humboldt  has  not  omitted  to 
notice  this  early  tin  money.  *^  By  the  ships  already  arrived,"  adds 
Cortes,  **  1  shall  receive  35  brass  pieces,  large  and  small,  but  all  larger 
than  a  falconet,  and  about  70  iron  pieces,  among  which  are  lombards, 
passavolantes,  versos,  and  other  kinds  of  cannon  made  of  strained 
iron.  Thus^  praised  be  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  our- 
selves; and  in  regard  to  munitions,  Oodhas  been  no  less  provident,  ht 
we  have  discovered  saltpetre  of  a  good  quality,  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses ;  and  we  have  the  requbite  vessels  in  which  to  bake  it,  although 
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macb  has  been  watted  in  the  first  attempts  that  were  made.  As  for 
sulphur,  I  have  already  made  mention  to  your  majesty  of  a  mountain  in 
this  province,  from  which  much  smoke  issues  \  out  of  it  sulphur  has  been 
taken  by  a  Spaniard,  who  descended  70  or  80  fathoms,  by  means  of  a 
rope  attached  to  his  body  below  his  arms,  from  which  source  we  have  so 
far  been  enabled  to  obtam  sufficient  supplies,  although,  as  it  is  attended 
with  danger,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  this 
means  of  procuring  it.  I  have  constantly  written  to  Spain  for  supplies, 
and  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  that  there  should  be  no  bishops 
(in  allusion  to  his  enemy  Fonseca,)  to  prevent  our  receiving  them." 
Ck>rtes  was  also  remarkably  attentive  to  curtailing  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  to  avoid  the  cumbersome  addition  of  too  many  prelates 
for  his  infant  state,  and  recommended  Charles  to  petition  the  pope 
to  grant  him,  Charles,  the  tenths  of  these  parts  for  religious  pur* 
poses.  The  reason  is  rather  curious :  '*  For  if  bishops  and  other 
prelates  be  sent,  they  will  follow  the  custom  practised  by  them  for 
our  sins  in  the  present  day,  by  disposing  of  the  estates  of  the 
church,  and  expending  them  in  pageants  and  other  foolish  matters, 
and  bestowing  right  of  inheritance  on  their  sons  (!)  and  relatives.  A 
still  greater  evil  would  result  from  this  state  of  things ; — the  natives  of 
this  country  formerly  had  their  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing the  rites  and  ceremonies  or  their  religion,  and  so  strict  were  they 
in  the  practice  of  honesty  and  chasthy,  that  any  deviation  therefh>m 
was  punished  with  death, — now,  if  they  saw  the  afiairs  of  the  churdi» 
and  what  related  to  the  service  of  God,  were  entrusted  to  canons  and 
other  dignitaries ;  and  if  they  understood  that  these  were  the  ministers 
of  God  whom  they  beheld  indulging  in  vicious  habits  and  profmneneas 
— as  is  the  case  in  these  days  in  Spain — it  would  lead  them  to  under- 
value our  faith,  and  treat  it  with  derision,  and  all  the  preaching  in  the 
world  would  not  be  able  to  counteract  the  mischief  arising  from  this 
source."  Surely  the  Reformation  might  claim  Hernando  Cortes,  if 
desirable,  as  a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  as  strong  as  that  of 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  and  Machiavelli,  against  Rome  and  her  ramifica- 
tions. And  here  we  must  leave  Hernando  Cortes ;  and  we  have  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  these  letters  wonderfully  impressed  with  his  daunt- 
less energy,  chivalric  bravery,  and  personal  piety,  though  awfully 
blended  with  diabolic  cruelty,  Asiatic  cupidity,  and  terrible  blindness 
— still  the  bimdness  of  his  age  and  church — upon  the  great  principles 
of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  To  Spain  he  added  an  empire, 
which  she  has  by  the  justest  retribution  lost.  We  regret  that  deeper 
opportunities  of  observation  were  not  aflbrded  Cortes,  from  the  prac- 
tical character  of  his  life,  on  the  aboriginal  questions.  Possibly  the 
peopling  of  the  earth  may  yet  receive  deeper  explanations  than  have 
yet  been  given,  and  certainly  these  letters  contain  far  more  information 
on  general  matters  than  (Tmsar  gives  us  on  Gaul.  But  the  antiquarian 
and  conqueror — the  types  of  the  past  and  present^ — are  rarely  blended^ 
and,  therefore,  the  early  history  of  Mexico  is  yet  a  mystery. 
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Art.  XIV.— 7Ae  Oifi.   A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present,    1844. 
Philadelphia :  Han.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  London. 

Thb  work  before  us,  b  point  of  execution  and  getting^  up,  nearly 
equals  the  best  of  our  English  Annuals.  The  frontispiece,  from  a 
design  by  Huntingdon,  engraved  by  Cheney,  Beatrice,  is  exquisite; 
hot  the  other  engravings,  though  many  are  good,  are  not  of  the  same 
lupereminent  description.  The  letter-press  contains  numerous  papers, 
00  the  merits  of  which  we  shall  give  a  fair  and  unbiassed  opinion. 
''  The  Cathedral"  contains  little  more  than  common-place  images  of  an 
eter-poetic  subject  '*  Ambuscades  and  Sorties,'  with  some  vul- 
garity, with  very  peculiar  Americanisms,  which  we  confess  we  do  not 
relish,  is  not  bereft  of  humour.  "  A  Requiem,''  by  J.  R.  Lowell, 
is,  however,  of  very  different  character  to  either  of  the  preceding 
}Meces ;  it  is  tender,  affectionate,  calm^  holy,  and  resigned,  as  Requiems 
should  be,  and  it  is  hard  to  think  that  it  has  not  been  called  forth  by  a 
loss  of  one  more  than  beloved.  We  must,  however,  give  the  author  a 
hint,  that  to  form  verbs  of  substantives  is  strong  license,  and  to  us  reads 
unnatural,  as  does  also  the  position  of  nouns  out  of  their  places  after  a 
present  tense ;  in  fact,  the  four  closing  lines  even  of  our  extract  are 
■ot  clear. 

**  Now  I  can  see  thee  dearly— 
The  gloomy  cloud  of  clay 
That  hid  thy  starry  spirit 
la  rent  and  blown  away. 
To  earth  I  give  thy  body, 
Thy  spirit  to  the  sky — 
I  saw  its  white  wings  qniver. 
And  knew  that  thoa  most  fly. 

**  'Som  I  can  love  thee  tmly— 
For  nothing  comes  between 
The  Senses  and  the  Spirit, 
The  Seen  and  the  Unseeo. 
Lifts  the  Eternal  Shadow, 
The  Silence  burst  apart. 
And  the  soul's  boundless  ftiture 
Is  present  to  my  heart.'' 

"  Mv  Humble  Neighbour"  is  not  to  our  taste.  ^  Heart  Augury''  is 
spirited—- but  weak  indeed,  when  compared  with  Milman's  Lines  on  the 
Apollo,  or  the  greater  than  Milman,  Byron.  ''  Mumble  the  Peg"  has 
s  touch  of  the  quality  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  A  translation  from  the 
German  of  Tschokke  follows — ''  The  Journal  of  a  Vicar/'  which,  as 
^miliar  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  pass,  uttering  our  protest,  however, 
tgainst  the  assertion  that  it  gave  Ooldsmith  uie  idea  of  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  ktter,  March  1766, 
ibows  clearly  that  Tschokke  was  not  the  source,  and  leaves  the  ori- 
ginality of  Goldsmith  unimpaired,  when  the  date  ofChrutmas  1765 
occurs  in  Tschokke'a  own  work.  This^  then,  gives  Gk>ldsmith  the  short 
space  of  three  months  to  compose  and  publish  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
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to  obtain  the  German  Book,  probably  not  published  until  some 
after  written,  and  is,  therefore,  a  moral  impossibility.  There  are  cer- 
tain features  somewhat  similar  in  both  stories,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
numerous  other  works  confessedly  orig;inal.  "  Half  Lengths  from 
life"  is  written  with  all  the  clever  smartness  of  the  authoress  of  "  A 
New  Home,"  and  "  The  Old  Man  and  the  Little  DarUng."  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  drew  tears  into  our  eyes,  and  the  sweet  spirit  of  this  delight- 
ful poetess  certainly  derives  not  the  least  of  its  charms  from  its  purity 
arnd  Christian  simplicity.  ^*The  Muse,"  by  this  lady,  is  in  the  same  ex- 
quisite feeling.  After  speaking,  like  a  ring  of  bells  by  water,  on  the 
earlier  stages  of  life,  she  concludes  with  this  exquisite  stanza : — 

"  And  now,  though  my  life  from  its  lenith  doth  wane, 
And  the  wreatl^  of  itg  morning  grow  scentlesa  and  Tain, 
Though  many  a  friend,  who  its  pilgrimage  blest. 
Have  shrouded  their  heads  and  gone  down  to  their  rest, 
Tet  stiU,  by  my  side,  unforgetfhl  and  true. 
Is  the  bdng  that  walked  with  me  all  the  way  through. 
It  doth  dii^  to  the  High  Rock  wherein  is  my  trusty- 
May  it  chant  to  my  soul  when  I  g^  to  the  dust  ;— 
Hand  in  hand,  witL  the  faith  that  my  Saviour  hath  given. 
May  it  kneel  at  his  feet,  'mid  the  anthems  of  Heayen." 

^'  The  Unknown  Belle"  is  probably  founded  upon  fact ;  at  least,  we 
know  one  story  not  unlike  it.  It  is  one  of  those  sad,  life-true  tragedies, 
that,  like  "  The  Gamester,"  leave  an  impress  that  they  are  founded 
on  mournful  reality.  It  is  briefly  told,  beautifully  described.  The 
"  Legend  of  the  Lake"  loses  much  of  its  power  by  the  repeated  disclo- 
sure of  the  Son,  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  last  strong 
Kint.  How  different  the  effect  in  the  natural  burst  of  passion  by 
irtram  Risingham  to  Wilfrid,  leading  to  a  similar  disclosure,  which 
is  electrifying.  The  '^  Two  Camps"  is  a  capital  Indian  story,  told  in 
some  parts  with  almost  as  much  graphic  description  as  the  "  Last  of 
the  Mohicans."  An  old  acquaintance,  N.  P.  Willis,  in  a  paper  entitled 
''  Beware  of  Dogs  and  Waltzing,"  writes  in  his  own  easy,  pleasing 
style,  with  considerable  '*  agremens"  and  more  '^  ton"  than  most  of  h» 
countrymen,  who,  if  they  know  the  wild,  describe  but  ill  the  civilized 
world.     Washmgton  Irvine  forms  a  bright  exception. 

"  The  Young  Traders,"  by  Seba  Smith,  is  pleasingly  told,  though  of 
no  great  novelty  of  incident ;  the  expectation  is  well  kept  up  to  a  very 
pleasant  denouement.  **  The  Lord  of  Innes,"  though  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, is  still  no  bad  approach  to  the  Scottish  tales  of  fierce  and 
desperate  rivalry,  which  one  only  could  give  in  their  full  dramatic 
power;  since  his  day  tales  of  Scotland's  antient  time  have  wanted  all  the 
vivid  life  that "  Waverley  "  and  "  The  Abbot"  exhibit.  And  here  we  close 
our  notice  of  the  Christmas  Annual  of  our  Transatlantic  friends,  and 
we  wish  them  heartily  success  in  every  attempt  to  throw  the  embellish- 
ments and  elegancies  of  existence  over  life  in  the  far  West.  Bound  up 
with  us  in  the  common  bond  of  country,  kin,  and  language,  we  trust 
that  Jonathan  will  never  forget  his  English  brother,  John ;  elder  as  he 
is  in  strain,  higher  in  bearing,  his  deep  herakiic  'scutcheon  covered  with 
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the  glories  of  centaries ;  but  with  every  Christmas  and  happy  New 
Year  will  joy  m  the  prosperity  of  the  land  of  his  fathers  as  if  it  were  his 
own,  or,  at  least,  with  a  feeling  that  to  £ngland  he  is  closer  bound  by 
common  ties  than  to  any  of  the  powers  of  the  earth.  We  further  pro- 
mise Jonathan,  "  en  revanche,"  that,  if  he  will  but  keep  his  Press  in  a 
little  better  order,  he  shall  be  safe  from  any  cudgelling  in  this  Review, 
since  we  feel  that  even  England  has  little  to  boast  of  in  some  of  her 
own  Journals,  either  on  the  score  of  manners  or  morals. 


Art.  XV. — Account  of  the  Atesh  Kedah^  a  Biographical  Work 
on  the  Persian  Poets,  by  Hajji  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  of  Ispahan.  By 
N.  Bland,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 
The  learned  and  distinguished  author  of  the  above  brochure  (we  trust 
it  will  prove  the  introduction  to  a  much  larger  work)  has  conferred  on 
all  lovers  of  Oriental  literature  an  additional  obligation,  in  introducing 
to  their  notice  another  rose  of  sweet  and  exquisite  bloom  from  the 
prden  of  Persian  song.  The  force  of  poetry  in  the  land  of  the  Sun 
IS  extremely  well  depicted  in  the  following  hnes,  eminently  descriptive 
of  the  effects  that  have  flowed  from  her  influence  amid  her  Oriental 
children." 

.  *^  lives  have  been  lacrificed,  or  spared— cities  have  been  annihilated,  or  ran- 
somed— empires  subverted,  or  restored — by  the  influence  of  poetry  alone.  Armies, 
levied  to  avenge  the  insult  of  an  epigram,  have  been  disbanded  at  its  palinodia ;  the 
prison  has  opened  its  gates  to  the  ingenious  author  of  an  impromptu ;  stanzas  have 
saved  a  suppliant's  life,  and  a  weU-tumed  compliment  in  verse  more  than  once 
soothed  a  breast  in  which  dwelt  all  the  undisciplined  passions  of  Eastern  despotism. 
Even  history  itself  is  indebted  to  this  taste,  and  if  not  written  in  verse,  its  pages 
are  enriched  with  metrical  fragments  and  quotations,  while  the  earliest  annab  of 
the  Persian  empire  are  preserved  in  the  poetic  legends  of  the  Shah  Nameh.'' 

Von  Hammer,  in  his  '•History  of  Persian  Poets,"  published  in  1818, 
alter  enumerating  the  principal  sources  whence  he  derived  his  materials, 
particularizes  the  ''Atesh  Kedah/'  but  could  not  produce  a  copy  to 
illustrate  his  work.  Mr.  Bland  has  at  present  two  in  his  own  possession. 
The  Museum  contains  one,  the  India  House  another.  In  England 
alone,  there  are  now  altogether  seven  copies.  Hajji  Lutf  Ali  Beg, 
the  author  of  the  present  work,  includes  in  it  two  centuries,  which 
occurred  between  the  age  of  the  Tuhfahr  Sdm),  1487,  and  his  own 
time,  1191,  when  he  died*  He  gives  us  the  memoirs  of  842  poets, 
antient  and  modem. 

The  title  of  his  book,  "  Atesh  Kedah,"  "  Fire  Temple,"  or  "  Temple 
of  the  Magi,"  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  a  Mahometan.  The  Diwan 
of  Hafiz,  however,  abounds  in  similar  allusions  to  those  worshippers  of 
Fire,  that  Lalla  Rookh  has  made  familiar  to  most  English  readers. 
The  MSS.  of  this  poem  contain  from  240  to  300  folios,  of  which  a  full 
page  gives  100  lines  of  verse,  written  in  four  columns.  Space  will  not 
permit  us,  from  Mr.  Bland's  valuable  labours  reaching  us  on  the  point 
of  publication,  to  detail  what  **  lapfuls  of  the  tulips  and  roses  of  Gasi- 
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dahs  mi^ht  be  collected  therefrom ;  nor  how  our  ladies  might  fill  their 
robes  with  the  basil  and  hyacinths  of  Ghazals  ;  how  our  misers  might 
store  their  treasures  with  the  rubies  and  yacuts  of  Mesnawi,  or  the  silks 
and  brocades  of  R  ubd'is.  With  all  which ,  or  in  plain  English,  every  spe- 
cies of  ode,  elegy,  or  sonji:,  Lutf  AH  has  enriched  his  book.  Nor  must 
our  readers  imagine,  from  the  number  of  bards  enumerated  by  Lutf 
Ali,  that  he  was  not  most  careful  to  make  a  critical  selectioD  of  the 
Sons  of  Song.  Lutf  had  no  idea  of  geese  among  his  swans,  nnce  to 
some  youthful  poet,  who  purposed  to  msert  some  of  his  own  immature 
conceptions  in  this  work,  he  rejoined  that  "  this  work  was  truly  a  Fire 
Temple,  in  whose  furnace  thorns  would  be  consumed,  but  roses  turn  to 
delicious  attar,  to  rejoice  the  senses/'  ''  Censers,  Flames,  Firebrands, 
Flashes,'' form  the  significant  chapters  of  the  work,  which  is>  our  readers 
will  perceive,  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  title*  Of  the  royal  and  noble 
authors,  the  patron  of  Firdusi,  Mahmud,  of  Ghazni, — rescued  from 
the  embrace  of  time,  by  Loid  Ellenborougfa,  in  the  cedar  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame  at  Somnaut, — the  Emperors  Hamayvn,  and 
Akbar,  Shah  Shuja,  Shah  Abbas  of  the  Saiides,  and  others  may 
be  enumerated.  Jdmi,  Anweri  and  Seniyi,  names  of  high  excellence 
among  poets,  are  enumerated.  Two  remarkable  memoirs  of  N^ir 
Khusr6  and  Zamiri,  both  of  Isfah&D,  are  also  given ;  nor  are  the 
mighty  names  of  Fird6si,  Ahli,  H&fiz,  and  Sadi  forgotten — no,  nor  the 
poets  of  Delhi  in  this  immense  treasury  of  song,  amid  whom  we  find 
Nur  Jehan  Begam,  Nourmahal,  the  favourite  empress  of  Jehanguir,  en- 
trancingly  given  by  Moore  in  all  her  beauty,  which  won  for  her  the 
double  name  of  Light  of  the  Harem  and  Light  of  the  World.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  she  propitiated  the  anger  of  Jehanguir  by  her  wit 
as  well  as  her  beauty,  by  her  charms  of  song  equally  with  the  volup- 
tuous enjoyments  of  the  senses.  With  one  quotation  from  the  author 
himself,  Lutf  Ali,  containing  a  short  casidah,  we  conclude  this  notice. 
The  version  is  from  Mr.  Bland's  own  pen,  and  b&h&n,  the  native  oity 
of  Lutf  Ali,  the  subject. 

**  From  Isfahan  the  zephyr  blows  The  fragrance  of  the  muaky  rose* 

Dear  home  of  childhood's  happier  hours,  Where  once  my  lowly  dweDrng  rose. 

Thif  mom  I  met  the  breeie  of  dawn ;  Lightly  towarda  Kaahan  it  goes. 

■  Perchance,'  I  said, '  this  herald  boy  Some  tidings  of  my  country  knows. 

O  bear*8t  thou  greetings  from  my  friends.  Who  far  away  in  peace  repose  ? 

And  Uvea  there  still  whose  breast  wi^  Remembrance    of    tiiis    Ions    onft 

fond  glows?" 

Smiling,  he  said,  •'  Of  none  I  know  Of  all  thy  friends— of  aU  thy  foes,— 

Save  that,  to  greet  thine  anzioiis  love,  TV>  soothe  thee  in  thy  cares  and  woes, 

A  blessing  ftx>m  Nasir  I  bear  For  Asar,  whetesoe'er  he  goes.'  ^ 


Abt.  XVi.-— Analytical  Inventory  of  the  Charters  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  formerly  deposited  at  the  Castle  of  Rupelmonde,  ^.  %:e. 
Part  L    Ghent :  Van  Rychegem.     1843.    In  4to.  ilv  and  208  pp. 

Tbis  work  is  to  be  in  tliree  Parts :  that  now  published,  comprises  docv- 
menu  from  1168  to  1293.    They  are  the  records  of  the  Counts  of 
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Flanders,  which  are  at  Rapetmonde,  and  which,  frpm  the  middle 
ages,  ha?e  been  known  by  the  name  of  "  Tresarerie  des  Char  teg  dt 
Rupelmonde.**  For  the  ongiilal  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
fondy,  and  it  conrtatns  about  2000  documents.  Amongst  those  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  are  found  aill  the  treaties  and  other  political 
acts  concluded  between  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
with  foreign  powers.  There  is,  besides,  a  collection  of  memoiri,  letten^ 
reports,  ^c,  written  in  Latin,  Flemish,  French,  Soanith,  Italian,  and 
Oerman^  M.  De  8t.  Genois  has  admirably  acquitted  himself  of  hb  task, 
and  the  lovers  of  historical  researches  await  with  impatience  the  two 
remaining  parts  of  the  yolume. 


AaT«  XVli.'^Rerum  Flandridarum  Tomi  X.^  Auctore  Jacoho  Meyero 
Balliolano.  Brugis :  Van  de  Casteele.  1843.  In  4to.  xxt  and 
147  pp. 

This  second  edition  is  the  last  that  has  been  published  by  the  Society 
of  Emulation  of  Bruges  in  1842.  M.  Voisin  has  added  a  notice  on 
Jacques  de  Meyere.  The  original  work  had  become  scarce.  It  con- 
tains many  Interestmg  details  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Flentngs  in  the  middle  age^.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  Belgium.  His  annals,  written  in  Latin,  and  which 
have  never  been  translated,  are  a  never  failing  source  of  knowledge  for 
all  who  wish  for  information  on  ancient  Flanders. 


Aat.  XVIII.-^iS^tfmmary  of  the  Docununts  contained  in  the  Archives 
of  West  Flanders  at  Bruges.  Second  Series,  Vol.  L  By  Octave 
Delepierre,  Attache  to  the  Belgian  Lotion  of  Loncbn.  Bruges: 
1843. 
Thk£b  volumes  of  the  first  series  of  this  work  have  already  appeared 
They  contain  the  analysis  of  original  documents  from  10^9  to  1780. 
Prom  the  first  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  government 
has  understood,  that  to  create  a  national  feeling  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  writers  the  elements  of  a  good  history  of  the  country.  Each 
town,  each  province,  possessed  rich  collections  of  historical  documents, 
which  had  remained  unexamined.  A  classification  has  been  made  of 
them,  and  the  work  which  we  announce  is  the  first  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  published.  We  have  announced  that  M.  De  St. 
Genois  has  just  terminated  a  similar  work  on  East  Flanders.  On  the 
four  volumes  before  us,  M.  Delepierre  has  been  at  work  for  six  years. 
Many  interesting  historical  details,  entirely  new,  have  been  brought  to 
light  on  the  corporations,  on  the  commons,  on  the  principal  transac- 
tions of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Flanders. 
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Art.  XIX* — Account  of  the  State  of  the  Province  of  East  Flanders. 

Ghent  1843.  In  8vo.  pp.  172  and  cxxxvi. 
A  SIMILAR  work  has  been  published  for  every  one  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces. Such  a  publication  is  issued  yearly  by  virtue  of  a  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  The  local  administration,  by  this  prudent  regulation, 
are  compelled  to  give  to  the  people  all  the  statistical,  provincial,  and 
commercial  accounts,  which  are  necessary  to  show  that  the  public 
money  is  usefully  and  economically  employed.  One  day  these  ac- 
counts will  become  precious  documents  for  the  historian. 


Art*  XX. — National  Repertory ^  Historical  and  Literary  Collection^ 
Sfc.  2nd  Series,  Ist,  2nd,  and  drd  Parts.  Brux. :  Wouters  & 
Raepsoet.  1843. 
Principal  articles : — Social  State  of  Rome  under  the  Empire,  by 
M.  Allmeyer.  Historical  Notice  on  J.  B.  van  Mons.  The  Hungarian 
Constitution.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Rights  of  Men,  of  Diplo- 
macy, and  of  Maritime  Rights,  from  Charles  the  Fifth  up  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time,  by  Dr.  Coremans.  Reflections  on  the  Truces  of  1607, 
1609,  and  1632. 

Art.  XXI. — Kunst  en  Letterhlad  vierde  jaergang^  Nos.  14,  15,  16, 

17.  Ghent:  Le  Hebbelynck.  In  4to. 
Principal  articles : — Flemish  Civilization.  Belgian  Travellers.  Gas- 
pard  Barzoen.  Flemish  Orthography.  Continuation  and  End  of 
£dda.  Wieland  the  Blacksmith.  Triennial  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at 
Antwerp.  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Bilderdyk.  Poetry. 
Popular  Traditions.     Literary  Medley. 


Art.  XXII. — Analysis  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Brussels.  Vol.  X.  Nos.  6  and  7.  Brux. :  Hayez.  1843. 
These  Numbers  contain : — ^The  Will  of  Guy  Count  de  Namur.  The 
Excavations  of  Pompeii.  Greek  Paintings.  Extracts  of  MSS.,  by 
M.  De  Reifienber^.  Antiquities  at  Bruuehaul-Leberchies,  par 
Roulez.  On  Corneille  Scepperus,  by  De  Smet.  MSS.  of  the  Middle 
Age.    Penelope,  by  De  Witte. 


Art,  XXlll.'^Review  of  Brussels ,  July  and  August.    Brux.:   De 

Mortier.     1843. 
History  of  Fear.     National  Chronicles.    Jean  sans  Peur.     Legend 
of  the  Campine.    Gheel.     Men  of  Letters  in  Belgium.     A  Convent  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.      National  Legends.      Festivals  of  Namur. 
Miscellanea.    Poetry. 
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FftOM   OUR   EOTPTIAH   C0REE8P0HDBVT. 

Cairo,  September  17,  1843. 
Dear  Hr.  Editor, — I  witnessed  the  other  day,  at  the  house  of  a 
frieDd,  an  extraordinary  scene,  inasmuch  as  it  b  difficult  to  account  for, 
without  admitting  some  supernatural  agency,  which  one  is  unwilUng  to 
grant,  particularly  as  the  performers  resisted  certain  tests  of  their  art, 
which  would  have  been,  if  successful,  conclusive  in  their  favour. 

You  must  know  that  in  Egypt  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  pretend  to 
possess  a  supernatural  power  over  snakes  and  scorpions ;  tney  would 
fain  have  you  to  believe  that  if  any  of  these  animals  be  in  your  house, 
within  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  their  voice,  they  would  come  from  their 
lurking  places  when  summoned  in  the  proper  form.  The  profession  of 
tnake-Krharming  is  exercised  by  this  particular  tribe  of  Arabs,  called 
Saadi,  whose  sheikh,  or  head,  lives  in  Cairo ;  their  performance  has 
indeed  something  about  it  extremely  magical ;  but  whether  these  men 
do  really  inherit  any  particular  power,  or  have  been  instructed  in  their 
art  hj  the  descendants  of  those  wise  men  and  sorcerers  of  Pharaoh  at 
the  time  of  Moses,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 

I  will  relate  the  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  and  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself. 

A  snake  havine  been  seen  in  the  upper  room  of  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  he  sent  for  one  of  these  men,  and  I  happened  to  be  there  when 
three  of  them  arrived.  They  were  dressed  in  the  usual  clothes  of  the 
lower  classes — viz.,  a  red  cap  and  turban,  an  inner  and  outer  tunic,  in 
this  case  without  a  belt,  and  shoes ;  each  carried  a  leather  bag  and  a 
wand. 

They  were  searched  and  admitted  into  a  lower  chamber,  where  it  was 
proposed  they  should  make  their  first  essay.  One  of  the  men  advancing 
^m  the  crowd  of  servants  and  people  collected  (among  whom  were 
two  Englishmen  besides  myself),  and  brandishing  his  wand,  tapping 
gently  the  woodwork  in  the  chamber,  and  then  placing  himself  m  the 
middle  of  the  room,  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  in  a  loud  voice  and  musi- 
cal cadence  said — *  *  In  the  name  of  God ,  the  highest,  the  most  perfect," 
and  several  other  sentences  which  I  could  not  catch,  in  which,  nowever, 
the  name  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David  occurred,  terminating  the  chant  by 
commanding  the  snakes,  if  above,  to  come  down — if  below,  to  come  up 
to  him.  After  using  the  same  form  of  incantation  two  or  three  times 
without  success,  he  went  into  another  apartment  on  the  same  floor,  re- 
peating the  like  till  he  was  satisfied  that  no  snakes  were  to  be  found. 
He  was  then  conducted  into  the  upper  chamber,  where  a  snake  had 
heen  seen ;  the  same  formula  was  repeated  several  times,  while  the 
doors,  at  his  request,  of  adjoining  rooms  were  opened  when  advancing, 
he  made  a  thrust  with  his  wand  behind  a  door,  and  then,  starting 
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back,  baring  his  arm  and  brandishing  bb  wand,  thrust  it  again  behind 
the  door,  dragging  out,  with  seeming  caution,  at  the  end  of  his  wand  a 
snake  of  about  four  feet  long,  which  when  he  had  advanced  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  violent  and  grotesque  gest^re,  he  seized  by  the  neck 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  bystanders,  who  retreated  as  best  they  could 
to  the  doors  and  walls,leaving  him  ample  space  for  his  manoeuvres.  Being 
assured  at  length  of  the  perfect  control  he  seemed  to  possess  over  the 
enemy,  we  ffnudually  advanced,  while  he,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic, 
drew  from  &e  mouth  of  the  snake  a  number  of  small  teeth,  which  he 
forbad  us  to  touch,  picking  them  out  from  his  sleeve  with  great  caution. 
All  now  was  hubbub  and  confusion ;  the  crowd  had  pressed  round  the 
man,  when  something  was  said  in  disparagement  of  the  performance, 
and  the  man,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  snake, 
and  while  answering  the  reproach  and  chewing  the  head,  took  another 
bite,  much  to  the  disgust  of  our  host,  who  put  an  end  to  the  repast  by 
removing  to  the  house  of  a  person  in  the  vicinity.  The  company  fol- 
lowed and  witnessed  the  catching  of  several  snakes;  in  every  case, 
however,  the  snake  was  taken  from  behind  the  door  of  an  inner  room, 
the  man  filling  up  the  entrance  and  frightening  away  all  the  witnesses 
by  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  his  movements.  We  were  then  taken 
to  the  top  of  the  house ;  then,  as  a  climax,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion 
of  his  having  snakes  secreted  in  his  dress,  the  performer  divested  himself 
of  his  habiliments  and  entered  a  small  dark  chamber  on  the  roof  in  a 
state  of  primitive  innocence,  bringing  out  with  him  one  of  the  largest 
snakes  that  had  been  caught  Nevertheless,  this  also  failed  to  convince 
some  of  the  company,  who,  with  the  three  Saadi,  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  an  Armenian  gentleman,  who  caused  them  to  be  searched  in 
the  street  before  entering.  Having  arrived  in  the  court-yard,  a  black 
servant  of  our  host  submitted  to  the  process  of  being  rendered  invul- 
nerable. A  serpent  was  put  round  his  neck  and  made  to  bite  the  lobe 
of  his  left  ear,  and  after  repeating  certain  words  the  boy  was  considered 
sufiBcientiy  initiated  to  be  intrusted  with  several  snakes,  which  at  last 
were  handed  about,  the  company  having  become  familiar  with  those 
objects  of  terror ;  and  the  little  white  teeth,  which  at  first  it  was  dan- 
gerous Xo  remove,  even  from  the  sleeve  of  the  tunic,  were  taken  out  of 
many  a  finger  with  no  worse  consequences  than  the  loss  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood,  which  usually  6owed  on  sucking  the  wound.  Two  small 
snakes  were  taken  out  of  the  house  of  the  Armenian  gentleman,  and 
three  or  four  others  from  an  adjoining  house.  The  party  then  ad- 
journed to  the  court-yard  of  the  Armenian  house,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  snakes  should  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  while  the 
Saadi  should  place  himself  in  an  adjoining  room  to  call  them  to  him 
after  the  approved  form.  This  ingenious  test  was  violently  opposed  by 
all  three  of  the  Saadi,  and  during  the  argument,  which  was  confused 
and  noisy,  the  snakes  were  caught  up  and  carried  off,  and  the  whole 
party  dispersed. 

N.B. — The  snakes  were  all  of  one  kind,  except  the  two  small  ones 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Armenian.     None  of  them  had  the  appear- 
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toce  of  venomous  serpents,  the  head  not  flat,  joined  to  the  body  with- 
out any  apparent  necK,  long  tail  and  pointed  termination* 


FROM  OUB  GERMAN  CORBXBPONDBNT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Quarterly  Hemew. 

Dear  Sir, — Yen  will  not  receive  to-day  a  complete  notice  of  all 
the  Dew  works  which  have  appeared  in  these  last  months,  but  only 
slight  sketches,  which  may,  perhaps  be  worked  out  at  some  future  op- 
portunity. There  is  no  one  particular  work  which  has  ''  fait  epoaue" 
during  this  period ;  and  partly  owing  to  this,  partly  to  the  endless 
quantiu  of  Swedish,  Danish,  English,  and  French  translations  which 
have  of  late  been  showered  upon  us,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  attain  to  a  careful  reading,  and  form  a  sound  opinion  even  of  those 
origioal  works  the  authors  of  which  have  become  more  or  less  generally 
known  amongst  us.  '*  Have  you  read  *  Les  Myst^res  de  Paris? ' "  is 
asked  with  as  great  an  interest  as  that  with  which  people  once  on  a  time 
discoursed  on  the  new  productions  of  a  Schiller  or  a  Goethe.  "  Do 
you  prefer  (Miss)  Bremer  to  Stygara  Carlen,  or  to  Anderssen  7  " 
"Have  you  finished  '  The  Last  of  the  Barons? ' "  If  our  old  literary 
dictator,  Goethe,  had  lived  to  see  this  almost  miraculous  fulfilment  of 
his  wish,  that  a  *'  world  literature**  might  spread  from  clime  to  clime, 
and  land  to  land  ;  if  he  had  lived  to  see  this  wish  fulfilled  in  such  a 
manoer,  that  fulfilment  would  in  sooth  appear  to  him  like  the  sardonic 
granting  of  some  wish,  (such  as  we  read  of  in  our  elfin  l^ends,) 
through  which  the  unhappy  wisher  is  thrown  into  the  power  of  a  malig- 
nant sprite  of  ill.  For,  despite  all  these  sometimes  very  good  trans- 
itions, how  far,  how  very  far,  are  the  nations  of  Europe  from  under- 
standing one  another's  modes  of  thought,  or  peculiar  spirits  of 
literature  I 

In  perceiving  the  names  attached  to  the  works  which  I  shall  thus 
hastily  call  to  your  notice,  you  will  be  enabled  to  guess  at  the  real 
value  of  those  productions;  and  I  am  the  more  justified  in  adopting 
this  cursory  tone,  from  my  having  already  introduced  all  these  authors 
to  your  notice  in  my  former  letters.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must 
inform  you  that  the  Fifth  Part  of  KohPs  Travels,  ''  A  Hundred  Days 
in  the  Austrian  States,''  treats  of  Styria,  and  is  upon  the  whole,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  and  generally  successful  of  the  series. 
Styria's  marked  and  striking  peculiarities,  its  salt-mines,  its  other 
mining  and  forest  districts ;  Gratz,  with  its  University ;  the  Alps,  with 
their  flocks  and  shepherdesses ;  the  many  characteristic  national  forms 
and  classes,  even  the  unfortunate  so-called  *•  Troddeln,"  (the  "  cretins" 
of  the  Styrian  Alps,) — all  these  form  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  a  whole  which  becomes  a  rich  landscape  back- 
ground bringing  into  fine  relief  one  principal  and  prominent  figure,^ 
vhich  stands  out  brilliantly  from  tlie  groundwork  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties  round  it ;  and  this  figure  is  no  other  than  the  portraiture 
of  the  universally  loved  and  honoured  Arch-Duke  John,  in  bis  life  and 
filing,  amongst  his  own  people,  and  his  own  Alps. 
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From  Steffens,  an  author  whom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Austin  has  made^ 
known  to  your  public,  in  one  of  her  best  critical  reviews  (in  which 
review  she  introduced  various  well-chosen  and  well- translated  extracts 
from  his  works,) — from  this  Steffens  we  have  received  two  new  volumes, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  of  his  Work, — **  What  I  have  lived  through," 
••  Was  ich  erlebte."  They  paint  Steffens's  short  period  of  warlike 
existence  with  most  inimitable  natveti.  His  Address  to  the  Students 
of  Germany,  in  Breslau,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  declaration  of 
war  against  France  was  on  the  point  of  being  made,  has  become  uni- 
versally known  amongst  us.  His  spirit-raising  words  were  of  the 
greatest  use ;  they  inflamed  with  the  desire  for  action  the  fresh  souls  of 
our  youths,  who  soon  aflerwards,  with  the  permission  of  the  king, 
were  formed  into  a  militia  corps,  under  the  direction  of  Stefiens,  and 
eventually  were  entitled  '*  Garde-Jager  Bataillons.  Without  ever 
having  learnt  the  exercises,  or  any  one  other  part  of  a  soldier's  ser- 
vices,— without,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  naving  ever  become  a 
soldier,  though  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,-— our  most  amiable 
and  learned  Professor  made  the  whole  of  the  campaigns  of  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  and  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Scharnhorst, 
BlUcher,  and  Gneisenau.  The  sincerity  with  which  he  paints  his  per- 
sonal awkwardnesses,  and  ramblings,  as  it  were,  by  the  side  of  the 
army,  independent  of  its  general  march,  is  so  full  of  truth  and  nature, 
as  to  become  an  actual  beauty  of  sentiment.  In  general,  he  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  forming  a  clear  conception  of  the  position  of  the 
troops:  he  wanders  through  the  battle-field,  without  any  one  ap- 
pointed post;  and,  in  short,  the  pacific  nature  of  the  philosopher, 
amidst  the  wild  uproar  of  war  and  conflict,  has  in  it  something  which 
is  positively  touching  and  even  delightful. 

The  cool  courage  which  enables  him,  ader  the  first  short  attack  of 
the  so-called  ''cannon-fever,"  to  stand  exposed  to  the  shower  of  bul- 
lets with  the  indifierence  of  an  experienced  veteran,  seems  the  more 
interesting  in  such  a  quiet  character :  the  many  important  commissions 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  such  as — the  formation  of  a  corps  of  volun- 
taries, called  a  "  Landsturm,"  in  Landeshnt — the  embassage  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  &c. — and  the  events  which  occurred  in  Marburg,  when  the 
troops  had  not  yet  reached  Westphalia,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
therefore  necessarily  called  upon  to  arm  themselves  in  their  land's 
defence, — all  these  things  and  occasions  show  that  Steflens  was  of  no 
little  importance  in  his  peculiar  station.  On  other  occasions,  again, 
his  silent  but  outwardly  inactive  influence  on  all  his  comrades  in  arms 
might  be  compared  to  a  banner,  which  by  its  symbolic  power  at  once 
encourages  friends,  and  invites  the  attacks  of  foes,  without  possessing 
any  active  means  of  repelling  their  onslaught. 

The  development  of  his  phik>sophical  system,  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighth  volume,  might  seem  hard  of  understanding 
to  foreigners,  without  explanatory  notes :  the  narrowness  of  the  bounds 
allotted  to  me  in  this  publication  do  not  admit  of  any  critical  exami« 
nation  of  that  system,  and  I  will  therefore  only  sav,  that  the  deeply 
poetical,  and,  even  in  its  weaknesses,  most  estimable  character  of  the 
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author,  clearly  displays  itself  also  in  this  more  scientific  portion  of  his 
work. 

Gastav  Kiibne,  whom  I  have  also  already  named  to  you,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  **  Portraits  and  Silhouettes/'  a  book  which  may  possibly 
hare  many  parts,  but  as  yet  has  only  one ;  and  which  displays  a  very 
Janus-head,  an  old  and  a  new  countenance,  to  our  regards.  Here 
we  find  critical  articles  and  reviews,  partly  belonging  to  our  own,  and 
partly  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  and  women  of  this  century.  To  these  are  ap- 
pended observations  on,  and  notices  of,  the  new  painters  and  schools 
of  painting  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  so-called  **  portraits,"  we  may  particularise  the  figure 
of  Schleiermacher,  one  of  our  most  celebrated  divines,  as  being  drawn 
with  great  care,  and  forming  evidently  a  labour  of  love.  It  paints  his 
course  of  action  in  many  different  respects — a  course  modified  by  an 
all  but  endless  number  of  imperceptible  influences  arising  from  the 
experiences  of  his  life, — in  the  most  faithful,  clear,  and  admirable 
manner.  Kant  stands  somewhat  further  from  our  author,  and  is 
not,  perhaps,  as  clearly  appreciated  by  him.  Of  Bettina  von  Ar- 
nim,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  talented  husband,  the  author 
Achim  von  Arnim,  a  foreigner  may  really  form  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  to  himself  from  the  perusal  of  Kiihne's  portraiture  of  them; 
and  at  all  events  he  will  be  able  to  trace  the  source  of  our  Ger* 
man  opinions  in  these  criticisms,  and  learn  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  productions  of  our  authors,  and  draw 
them  all  together  into  one  general  estimate  of  their  powers  and 
capabilities. 

The  Janus- head  alluded  to  above,  shows  what  I  should  call  its  young 
face,  after  a  somewhat  eccentric  fashion,  in  the  '*  Monologues ;"  *'  The 
Pains  and  Pleasures  of  Watering  Places ;"  **  The  Search  of  Art  for 
Bread,  &c.  &c."  These  things  were  written  some  ten  years  ago.  This 
head,  or  part  of  the  head,  wears  a  species  of  satirical  perruque  which 
already  appears  old-fashioned  in  the  extreme.  There  is  much  man- 
nerism, both  in  the  apparent  tendencies  which  here  bear  sway,  and 
the  violent  expressions,  which  alternate  hastily  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  sublime  to  the  lowest  vale  of  the  common- place.  Here  we 
have  an  unnatural  springing  of  ideas  from  one  subject  to  another,  from 
Vandyk  and  the  English  court  which  patronised  him,  to  the  Duchess 
Anna  Amalia  of  Weimar,  and  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  this  without 
any  connecting  link,  apparently  from  pure  caprice,  if  not  chance. 
Although  we  women  are  fond  of  indulging  ourselves  in  this  vague 
mental  rope-dancing,  we  do  not  at  all  like  it  in  men,  knowing  too  well 
the  deficiencies  which  we  generally  conceal  beneath  this  vain  glitter. 
Besides,  there  is  something  ''  capricieux,"  something  coquettish,  in 
this  style  of  writing,  which  befits  us  far  better  than  the  self-styled 
lords  of  creation.  In  these  earlier  articles  we  find  many  assertions 
with  respect  to  Goethe*s  works,  which  do  not  meet  with  general  assent 
or  approval  amongst  us  Germans,  and  which  KUhne  himself  would 
not  have  made  in  his  works  of  a  later  day.     Altogether  they  form  a 
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brilltant  whole,  a  mental  '*  feu  de  joie"  as  it  were,  ''spiiituel''  but 
not  always  pleasing. 

If  any  one  wishes  on  the  other  hand  to  assure  himself  of  the  com* 
plete  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ways  of  thinking 
of  pristine  young  Grermany*s  heroes,  he  cannot  do  better  than  com- 
pare these  critiques  from  the  years  1835  and  1836,  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  rofume,  with  the  reviews  fix^m  the  more 
immediate  present  which  constitute  the  old  side  of  the  Janus-head. 
How  clear  and  moderate  seem  these  opinions  and  views  on  the  va- 
rious interesting  topics  of  the  day,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lightnine 
flashes  of  wit  which  illuminated  the  earlier  disquisitions, — bright,  indeed 
but  also  most  fleeting,  most  irregular  ! 

Amongst  these  later  articles,  the  most  remarkable  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  ^*  on  the  Ohost-seers  of  our  days."  We  find  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  things,  persons,  and  subjects,  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  work — a  proof  of  the  "  many-sidedness"  of  the  author. 
David  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Prince  Piickler, 
Steinberg,  Laube,  and  Gervinus,  all  find  their  fitting'  places,  not  to 
speak  of  the  numberless  French  and  Diisseldorf  painters,  sketches  of 
whom  are  here  given  to  us.  But  there  is  nothing  disagreeable,  nothing 
painful,  in  this  seeming  confusion  :  Young  Germany  may  be  said  to 
nave  ripened  into  manhood  in  KUhne,  who  regards  the  world  around 
him,  with  all  its  shows  and  marvels,  solemnly,  often  sadly,  still  more 
often  sarcasticall^r,  but  ever  impartially,  and  without  party  spirit. 

Willibald  Alexis  has  given  us  two  historical  novels  lately, — **  The 
False  Waldemar,"  in  three  volumes ;  and,  quite  recently,*  another  in 
two  parts,  entitled  "  Urbain  Grandier."  In  his  preface  to  the  latter 
work,  he  says,  "  Whilst  engaged  in  studies  of  a  very  different  nature, 
I  accidentally  came  upon  the  most  horrible  tragedy  ever  known,  which 
a  fieital  error  conjured  into  existence  in  France.  A  novel  this  work  is 
not ;  it  is  all  true,  and  supported  by  the  evidences  of  history,  law  ar- 
chives, and  numberless  manuscripts.  No  one  of  the  dramaHs  persona, 
or  of  their  actions,  is  invented ;  even  the  smallest  details  are  correct : 
amongst  others,  the  description  of  that  insignificant  source  from  which 
all  these  evils  took  their  origin,  that  childish  sport  of  young  girls  who 
guessed  not  what  horrible  consequences  their  *  enfan tillages'  would  call 
into  being.  But  the  naked  truth  of  this  story  seemed  so  frightful,  so 
terrific,  that  the  mind  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  its  contemplation, 
without  striving  to  account  for  it  on  the  score  of  some  devilish  intrigue, 
which  should  alone  have  led  to  such  results.  On  this  account,  then,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  look  for  another  '  phase'  of  truth  which  was 
not  to  be  found  on  record;  for  some  psychological  process,  some  inward 
mental  cause,  which  might  sever  such  unheard  of,  such  wonderful  re- 
sults from  the  realms  of  chance,  and,  what  I  would  term,  bare  can- 
nibal wickedness.  This  explanation,  this  mental  development  of  causes 
and  effects,  alone  forms  the  novel." 

*  Here  our  fait  correspondent  quotes  a  German  proterb  or  saying,  appositely 
enough,  the  force  of  which  would  be  lost  in  English.  It  runs  thus  :— "  Were  it  a 
cake,  'twould  stiU  be  warm." 
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Wdl  known  it  the  biitor?  of  those  Unalioe  Nunt  in  Lnndnn, 
wiio  nt  the  time  of  Louis  XIIl.  were  posseesed  by  numberiest  devils ; 
weH  known  are  the  lawsuits  which  sprang  from  that  source ;  the 
assemblies  of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  Sui.  Sui.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest^  **  Urbain  Gkaodier,"  who  was  burnt  to  death 
at  the  stake,  in  the  year  1634,  after  having  been  most  fearfully  tor- 
tured, and  exposed  to  endless  persecutions  by  the  Romish  clergy,  has 
already  been  more  than  once  employed  as  the  hero  of  a  romance. 
Nor  need  this  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  thus 
condemned  for  haying  sent  derik  enclosed  in  all  manner  of  objects, 
such  as  roses,  birds,  articles  of  apparel,  &c«,  not  only  to  nuns,  but  also 
to  many  other  both  noble  and  plebeian  females  of  the  citjf ;  and 
having  thus  prored  himself  a  conjuror  and  a  servant  of  the  devil.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  was  not  discovered,  and  Orandier  fell  a  victim 
to  that  power,  the  head  and  mainspring  of  which  was  then  the  Cardinal 
Riehelieu.  The  supposed  possession  with  devils  in  the  form  of  cramps 
or  epilepsy  appeared  to  spread  epidemically,  one  example  ever  calling 
up  another.  According  to  the  explanations  of  modern  writers,  Oran- 
dier would  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  reformer, 
verging  towards  protestantism,  and  to  have  fallen  a  prej  to  mere 
bigotry,  like  many  odiers  who  shared  his  opinions.  But  it  is  not  thus 
that  Wiilibald  Alexis  regards  his  character.  He  gives  him  a  species 
of  magnetic  power  of  attraction,  a  magical  inexplicable  charm,  which 
forces  all  women  to  admire  him,  even  against  their  will.  He  ioins  to 
his  well  known  eloquence  the  greatest  manly  beauty,  and  a  violent  yet 
poetically  flaming  sensuality,  which  draw  numberless  victims  into  his 
power ;  victims,  who,  when  they  are  again  deserted  and  forgotten  by 
Grandier,  neither  seek  nor  wish  to  take  revenge  on  him.  That  he  was 
the  &vourite  of  women  is  an  historical  fact.  No  less  certain  is  it  that 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  of  that  day  were  most  depraved.  In  our 
antbor's  present  work  he  has  employ^  the  '*  elements"  here  referred 
to  with  very  great  power  and  discrimination  :  deep  psychological  truths 
are  therein  developed ;  and  a  rich  variety  of  characters  is  introduced 
in  the  description  of  all  the  different  women  who  loved  this  magnetic 
being ;  all  the  real  details,  too,  which  have  become  known,  such  as  the 
£rst  alarm  of  the  nuns  by  the  **  pensionnaires"  of  the  convent,  are 
drawn  with  great  truth  and  vigour,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  true  and 
a  striking  historical  picture  of  those  times.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  story  for  two  volumes,  so  that  we  are 
not  hurried  on  with  great  interest  from  chapter  to  chapter ;  and  there 
is  something  monotonous  and  painful  in  the  whole  book,  despite  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  every  thing  therein  recounted  may  be 
mJly  and  positively  true !  Yes — none  can  deny  that  the  explanation 
here  given  may  be  the  true  key  to  this  strange  historical  problem ;  but  if 
it  is  so,  does  not  this  very  explanation  whelm  us  in  a  flood  of  still  more 
mysterious  doubts  and  wonders  ?  On  this  account,  clever  and  remark-' 
able  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  this  work  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  grati- 
fying production  of  our  all-analysing  era. 

You  ask,  what  is  thought  of  Bettina's  last  work  ?    Do  you  know 
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that  aD  Ariadne*8  thread  of  a  rope's  thickneas  would  be  needfiil  to 
conduct  one  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  this  book,  with  all  its 
thousand  interests  and  intermingled  ranges  of  thought  ?  And  that  if 
this  thread  should  ever  break,  1,  for  my  own  part  at  least,  could  never 
hope  to  get  out  from  its  mazy  labyrinth  to  the  clear  daylight  agaio  ? 
But,  to  come  to  tlie  point, — Frau  von  Arnim's  work  did  indeed  create 
a  great  momentary  sensation  on  its  first  appearance.  It  had  been  long 
announced  and  expected,  and  its  very  title  set  all  the  people  won- 
dering— for  it  was  entitled  *'  This  Book  belongs  to  the  King.'*  The 
allusions  therein  contained  to  every  imaginable,  political,  artistical,  phi- 
losophical, or  social  subject  of  interest,  thrown  together  in  almost  end* 
less  diversity;  and  the  often  poetically  beautiful,  but,  often  too,  most 
disagreeably  hopping  and  springing  style  employed,  naturally  called 
the  attention  of  the  most  highly  educated  classes  to  this  work,  whicfa 
yet  found  but  a  small  circle  of  readers.  The  hovering,  flying, 
all-grasping,  and  nothing-retaining  thoughts  of  this  talented  wo- 
man, dazzle  our  imaginations,  and  surprise  us  ever  anew ;  but  yet 
oflen  offend  our  reasoning  faculties,  and  generally  leave  behind  them 
no  decided  impression  of  any  kind,  despite  the  admiration  which  we 
are  compelled  to  yield  to  them.  This  too  hasty  power  of  creatiou 
throws  out  an  endless  number  of  thronging  forms  and  ideas,  which 
sometimes  excite  most  deep  emotion,  sometimes  raise  our  laughter, 
and  always  appear  to  have  something  of  the  kaleidoscope  in  their  nature, 
changing  with  such  lightning  speed  that  it  becomes  most  difficult  to 
follow  their  course.  Bettina  seeks  a  more  practically  political  object 
in  this  work  than  in  her  preceding  ones :  she  passes  in  review  almost 
all  those  conditions  of  humanity  which  are  influenced  by  the  existence 
of  society,  government,  church,  or  state  ;  and  treats  these  subjects  in 
an  oracular  but  generally  too  highly  coloured  style,  which  occasions 
her  to  be  powerless  from  exaggeration,  where  she  would  fain  have  pro- 
duced a  real  effect.  When,  for  instance,  she  entitles  all  statesmen, 
who  stand  as  mediators  betwixt  the  people  and  their  monarchs,  *'  abo- 
minable asses,*'  and  '*  common-place  scoundrels,"  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  little  good  can  be  effected  by  such  means,  and  that  the 
results  produced  cannot  correspond  with  the  astonishing  display  of 
mental  power  our  authoress  has  laid  before  us.  A  critic  remarked 
lately,  that  300  years  ago  Bettina  would  have  probably  become  a  sor- 
ceress or  witch,  and  have  been  accordingly  burnt  to  death  at  the  stake. 
Bettina  will  be  nowburntto  death  toobyherown  inward  fire,  buther  lofty 
spirit, — the  poesy  which  lives  within  her — (forgive  the  daring  image  for 
its  truth  I) — will  rise  like  a  phoenix  from  her  ashes. 

The  dramatic  talent  of  Bettina  shows  itself  after  the  most  amusing 
and  delightful  fashion,  in  the  invented  portion  of  thb  book ;  the  old 
Frau  Rath  Goethe,  Goethe's  mother,  is  therein  depicted  in  every 
possible  situation — the  which  situations,  though  greatly  changed,  are 
sometimes  partly  founded  on  truth,  such,  for  instance,  as  *'  the  visit  to 
the  Queen  of  Prussia,"  who  hung  a  golden  chain,  still  preserved  by  the 
family,  around  her  neck.  The  old  lady's  toilette,  her  conversatioh 
with  the  hairdresser, the''  femme  de charabre," the  ladies  at  court,  and 
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with  the  Queen  berself,  are  depicted  with  such  a  truth  of  colouring, 
that  the  old  Frau  Rath,  should  she  hear  of  such  things  in  a  better 
world,  would  be  necessarily  compelled  to  believe  in  them,  however  true 
or  false  they  mav  really  happen  to  be.  Bettina's  conversations  with 
the  Frau  Rath  fill  almost  the  whole  of  the  book  ;  and  to  see  this  cha- 
racteristic personality  employed,  like  the  "  Pierrot "  of  the  Italian 
stage,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  cases,  produces  a  very  start- 
Irageffect.  She  is  intended,  with  her  Frankfurt  German,  and  her  blunt, 
straightforward,  burgher-republican  manner,  to  typify  clear,  healthy, 
and  yet  poetic  common  sense ;  but  I  confess  that  it  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  me  to  find  the  old  lady  giving  her  opinion  on  matters 
which  occurred  long  after  her  own  time.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  person- 
ality, which  has  become  dear  to  our  entire  nation,  gliding  like  a  shadow 
OD  a  wall,  amongst  and  over  the  portraitures  of  those  whom  she  never 
met  in  life, — portraitures,  too,  which  themselves  pass  before  our  mental 
vision  with  such  fieetness  as  to  seem  to  melt  into  one  another,  '*in 
most  ttn-admired  confusion.'^  What  knew  the  Frau  Rath  of  Schelling, 
Paulus,  Gorres,  Hegel,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  numberless  others,  which  yet 
peep  out  everywhere  from  amongst  the  portraitures  of  Frankfurt 
cousins  and  female  gossips,  the  tailor  Weitling,  the  old  servant-maid  of 
the  hairdresser,  and — the  child  Bettina? 

Varnhagen  von  Ense,  again,  is  a  name  already  known  to  you.  You 
know  that  he  is  celebrated  for  his  somewhat  too  smooth  but  really  mas- 
terly style  of  writing,  and  tliat  he  holds  a  position  somewhere  between 
that  of  the  historian  and  the  biographer.  His  many  ''  Memoirs,"  but 
particularly  his  so  called  **  Remarkable  Events**  (DenkwUrdigkeiten) 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  within  the  space  of  the  last  few 
years,  have  gained  him  a  great  reputation  even  in  foreign  countries.  I 
need  only  remark,  therefore,  that  the  three  volumes  which  he  has  just 
puhlished,  of  **  Remarkable  Events  in  my  own  Life,"  well  deserve  your 
attention.  Varnhagen  has  been  placed  near  most  important  historical 
characters,  and  he  has  a  most  acute  power  of  conception  and  observa- 
tk>n.  The  chief  reproach  which  has  been  attached  to  him,  is  the  impu- 
tation of  a  want  of  discretion  in  revealing  private  matters ;  but  this  he 
justifies  on  the  score  of  these  things  being  justly,  at  present,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation. 

Amongst  hb  present  communications  we  find  one  of  a  pecuKar 
nature,  which  well  characterises  his  manner  of  conception  and  deli- 
neation ;  it  is  the  portraiture  of  **  Napoleon  in  the  drawing-room." 
During  the  thne  which  Varnhagen  passed  as  a  diplomatist  in  Paris  he 
naturally  went  to  court  and  saw  the  Emperor.  His  remarks  on  the 
personality  of  that  wondrous  son  of  the  Revolution  do  not,  indeed,  dis- 
play any  evidences  of  a  grand  historical  coup  (Tceil^  yet  they  are 
striking  and  also  novel.  ^*  His  demeanour,"  we  read  in  the  portraiture 
alluded  to, ''  was  awkwardly  heavy :  it  expressed  at  once  the  conflict 
of  his  will,  which  would  fein  attain  a  certain  object,  and  the  contempt 
of  hb  soul  for  those  for  whose  sake  that  object  was  to  be  attained.  A 
bvourable  impression  he  woold  no  doubt  have  gladly  made,  and  yet 
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the  trouble  which  he  would  be  compdled  to  middrgo  to  secmrer  it^ 
seemed  too  great  to  encouDter ;  the  trouble,  I  say,  for  in  sooth  oaCure 
had  not  bestowed  the  gift  on  him !  Thence  indolence  and  marked 
intention  seemed  in  turns  to  govern  him,  and  both  united  in  perpetual 
unrest,  and  a  feeling  of  evident  discomfort.  Dark  circles  were  traced 
around  his  eyes,  which  were  always  fixed  on  the  earth,  save  when  sud- 
denly upraised ;  and  then  their  glances  were  cast  quickly,  as  if  half  by 
steahh,  yet  searchingly,  over  all  who  might  chance  to  surround  him. 
When  he  smiled,  the  lips  only  with  a  portion  of  the  cheeks  joined  in 
that  smile ;  his  forehead  and  his  eyes  remained  dark  and  ioHnoveable. 
If  he  forced  these  also  to  express  mirth,  a  thing  which  in  later  days  I 
have  sometimes  seen  him  do,  his  whole  countenance  assumed  a  still  more 
distorted  aspect.  This  union  of  smiles  with  severity  had  something 
positively  frightful,  nay,  revolting  in  it.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of 
the  people  who  could  find  grace  and  attractive  friendliness  in  this 
countenance.  Hard  and  severe  as  marble  were  his  traits,  despite  their 
undeniable  classic  beauty, — void  of  all  that  could  inspire  confidence, — 
incapable  of  expressing  one  feeling  of  the  heart.  What  he  spoke,  wfaen« 
ever  I  chanced  to  hear  him,  was  of  little  import,  either  with  respect  to 
thought  or  phraseology, — void  of  spirit,  of  wit,  of  power, — nay,  at 
times  most  common  and  ridiculous.  His  questioning  was  not  rarely 
like  the  lesson  learnt  by  rote  of  the  schoolboy,  who  not  feeling  con- 
fidence in  his  own  memonr,  constantly  repeats  the  words  to  himself, 
which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten  at  the  very  moment  when  he  should 
need  them  most.  The  pitiful  eagerness  which  animated  his  endeavours 
to  render  himself  an  object  of  admiration  in  general  society,  was  often 
perfectly  comic :  here  he  failed  as  completely ,  as  he,  to  our  misfbrtune, 
succeeded  in  all  his  other  endeavours.  If  he  spoke  for  some  time  to- 
gether, he  indulged  in  almost  endless  phrases;  heaping,  too,  fhcts  and 
opinions  with  the  greatest  speed  one  upon  another;  but  it  was  too 
plain  that  order  and ''  consequence  *'  were  wanting  to  his  ideas,  clear- 
ness and  positiveness  to  his  conceptions.  His  views  and  objects,  it  is 
true,  he  still  never  lost  sight  of,  though  it  was  not  through  words  that 
he  was  capable  of  following  and  attaining  them ;  still,  his  superiority 
as  a  general,  and  the  iron  force  of  his  will,  carried  him  in  the  end  to 
the  wished  for  goal.'' 

It  may  appear  strange,  indeed,  to  see  Napoleon's  '^  demoniac  **  na* 
ture  subjected  to  the  demands,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  polished 
iociety ;  but  a  steady  and  practised  g&ze,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
courage,  are  undeniably  necessary  to  effect  tliis ;— and  these  be  it  ours 
to  honour !  I  do  not  wish  you  to  draw  from  this  portraiture  of  Na- 
poleon the  unconditional  conclusion  that  Vamhagen's  mental  eye  is 
only  able  to  perceive  details,  whilst  the  grand  whole  escapes  his  obser- 
vation ;  this  reproach  has  been  addressed  to  him,  but,  as  I  think,  un- 
justly. He  does,  indeed,  observe  even  the  slightest  details,  but  he  can 
also  combine  them  in  one  masterly  whole ;  and  never,  for  instance, 
were  the  sad  years  of  oppression  which  nreceded  the  war  of  libeity, 
drawn  with  such  simple  truth,  such  clear  fidelity,  as  in  the  work  I  am 
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at  preseot  noticing.  But  the  name  of  Varnhagen  as  a  "  memoir  *' 
writer  is  already  too  well  established  amongst  you  to  require  the  aid 
of  my  pen. 

And  now,  just  as  I  am  about  to  close  my  this  day's  letter,  my  eves 
behold  a  little  book,  which  should  be  given,  or  read,  or  recommended  to 
one  and  all, — a  very  May-blossom,  which  must  rejoice  the  hearts  of  all 
—a  little  book  that  has  been  universally  noticed,  yet  attacked  by  no 
critic's  pen ;  as  if  all  dreaded  to  injure  it,  as  if  each  mortal  shrunk 
from  breaking  its  charming  magic  spell.  It  is  entitled  '^  Waldfrau- 
lein,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Forest, '  a  legend  in  eighteen  cantos;  or  "  Ad- 
ventures,*' by  Zedlitz,  an  author  now  no  longer  young,  but  who  has 
brought  us  the  freshest,  the  most  youthful  gift  of  the  year,  a  sweet  yet 
limpie  forest  flower. 

The  actual  story  itself  is  of  little  moment.  The  forest  lady  is  the 
daughter,  born  in  secrecy  in  the  deep  Spessart  forest,  of  a  lovely  prin* 
cess,  who  fled  thither  from  the  rage  of  her  father,  having  loved  where 
"  she  should  not.**  Tlie  mother  dies  in  giving  birth  to  the  child,  which 
is  discovered  by  the  fairy  of  the  Spessart,  and  brought  up  in  her  magic 

Sace,  till  it  has  attained  its  sixteenth  spring.  Then,  on  the  maiden's 
tbday,  the  fairy  gives  her  the  golden  shoe  of  her  mother,  and  warns 
her  agamst  too  early  love ;  the  which  love,  however,  invades  the  heart 
of  the  forest  lady,  when  she  beholds  the  fair  knight  Aechtern  von 
Hospelbrunn,  in  spring,  the  season  of  joy ;  and  that  so  hastily,  and 
luddenly,  (the  knight  returning  her  passion  equally  warmly,)  that  all 
manner  of  sufii^rings  fell  upon  the  pair,  as  a  punishment  for  their  too  un« 
hesitating  afleciions ;  ana  they  are  only  united  in  constant  love  after 
passing  through  an  almost  endless  series  of  trials  and  difliculties.  The 
forest  lady's  grandfather,  the  old  prince,  discovers  her  by  means  of  the 
golden  shoe  which  her  loving  knight  had  carried  away  with  him,  and  is 
at  last  reconciled  to  her,  so  that  all  things  come  to  a  happy  and  prosr 
perous  ending. 

But  oh !  this  verdant  forest  freshness  I  this  life-giving  breath  of  na- 
ture, which  expands  the  breast,  and  clears  the  brow  even  as  we  read  I 
—these  sweet  and  odorous  blossoms  round  us  I — what  a  whole  do  they 
not  form !  Spring  himself,  from  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blossom,  seems  to 
breathe  to  us  the  first  sod  sigh  of  love  ;  and  such  is  the  spell  of  the  little 
book,  such  is  its  magic  charm,  that  we  all  must  plunge  into  the  forest, 
the  bright  green  Spessart,  and  breathe  the  zephyrs  of  youth  and  love 
ooee  more. 


7&0M  OUa  ITALIAV  CORRSSPOVDXHT. 

ITALY— FLORENCE. 

Tbb  attempt  to  render  an  account  of  the  literary  movement  of  the  day 
b  Italy  has  long  beoi  as  difficult,  from  the  absence  or  meagreness  <rf 
natter  whereof  to  speak,  as  it  is  in  more  fortunate  Germany  from  a 
dtametrically  opposite  cause.  There  it  is  an  ''  embarras  du  richesse/'— 
here  a  most  lean  and  stunted  poverty.    Intellectual  Italy  is,  however, 
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awaking,  and,  despite  the  manifold  bonds  that  pin  her  to  the  ground, 
is  beginning  to  move.  Witness  the  sensation  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  publication  of  the  tragedy  which  we  have  reviewed  in  our  pre* 
sent  Number. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  that  article  that  the  natives  of  Italy,  if  per- 
mitted to  realize  the  favourite  dream  of  many  of  her  best  children,  by 
the  erection  of  one  monarchy  whose  extent  should  include  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula,  would  never  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  choice  of  a  capital.  But  of  literary,  scientific,  intellectual  Italy, 
Florence  has  long  since  been  rendered  the  capital,  if  not  by  univer^ 
consent,  yet  by  a  combination  of  many  circumstances,  which  so  often 
arrange  irresistibly  those  matters  for  us  which  we  might  fail  to  arrange 
at  all  for  ourselves. 

One  of  these  circumstances  has  certainly  been  the  establishment  at 
Florence  of  the  long  celebrated  Academy  Delia  Crusca.  This  learned 
and  honoured  body  have,  however,  been  much  reproached  by  their, 
fellow  citizens  for  want  of  activity  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
those  functions  for  which  the  Academy  was  established.  Corporate 
bodies  invested  with  exclusive  privileges  and  emoluments  will  always 
deserve  this  reproach  to  a  certain  degree,  and  will  always  be  reproached 
with  it  in  a  greater  degree  dian  they  deserve.  The  natural  tendency 
of  men  who  have  attained  a  secure  and  desirable  position,  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  first  of  these  facts ;  and  the  equally 
natural  tendency  of  the  excluded  to  vilipend  and  attack  exclusives  will 
insure  the  latter. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Delia  Cruscans  did  seem  to  have  relaxed 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  purity  of  'Ma  dolce  lingua," — which  it 
is  their  especial  duty  to  do, — as  long  as  they  suffered  their  accusers  to 
point  to  the  date  of  the  last  edition  of  their  Dictionary,  now  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.  From  this  reproach  they  are  now,  after  long 
talking,  promising,  and  preparation,  at  length  freeing  themselves. 

The  first  fasciculus  of  a  new  edition — the  fifth — has  just  appeared. 
It  is  in  folio,  printed  on  a  very  stout  and  handsome  paper,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  a  new  type,  also  cast  specially 
for  the  work.  As  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  tne  undertaking  goes, 
this  first  fasciculus  must  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  creditable  to  the 
Florentine  press ;  and  the  price  of  each  part  of  eighty  folio  pages  is 
nine  Tuscan  pauls,  equivalent  to  four  shillings !  It  is  indeed  wonder- 
fully cheap,  according  to  our  English  notions  of  prices.  A  few  copies 
are  struck  off  on  a  paper  a  trifle  larger  and  heavier,  of  which  the  price 
is  fifteen  pauls.  Tne  number  of  copies  will  be  about  two  thousand. 
The  editors  make  no  promise  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  parts  shall 
succeed  each  other,  or  the  time  at  wnich  the  entire  work  may  be 
expected  to  be  completed.  On  this  important  head  the  Prospectus  only 
tells  us  that, ''  Le  distribuzioni  si  succederanno  con  qudla  soUecitudine, 
che  sark  possibile  in  opera  di  tal  fatta.''  (That  the  parts  shall  succeed 
each  other  with  all  possible  speed,  consistent  with  a  work  of  such  a  cha- 
racter.) We  confess  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  mode  in  which 
such  matters  are  usually  managed  in  '*  il  doke  paese  dove  si  dicooo  si,'* 
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kads  08  to  acpect  that  the  progreas  of  the  edition  will  not  accord  with 
our  ideas  of  due  diligence  in  these  days  of  railroad-speed  existence. 

Doctor  Paolo  Giudici,  of  Palermo,  has  been  long  occupicKl  at 
Fforence  in  preparing  materiab  for  a  work  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Bfichael  Angelo.  It  will  probably  appear  in  a  few  months,  and  it  is 
tipeeted  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  real  condition  of  those  sociaf 
md  political  circumstances  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
a  life  by  no  means  exdusiv^y  or  wholly  artistic.  Those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  Florentine  histCMry  of  that  period  wHl  fed  iJiat  this  is  sUU 
wanting.  The  work,  however,  i^hich  we  expect  from  the  pen  of  Bignot 
Giodici,  will  be  one  of  critical  inquiry  more  than  of  simple  narration ; 
insmudi  as  the  learned  author  proposes  to  determine,  trom  a  general 
iiv«ti|;ation  of  die  intellectual  culture  of  that  epoch,  what  those 
sBitbetic  principles  were  whidi  guided  the  great  artist  in  question,  and 
caused  him  to  separate  himself  so  widely  from  those  which  regulated 
the  other  schoc^  of  art.  From  this  investigation,  which  the  artistic 
worid  will  consider  one  of  small  interest,  the  author  hopes  to  educe 
principles  which  will  lead  him  to  a  new  arrangement  of  tne  history  of 
Italian  art,  and  thence  to  the  real  causes  of  its  present  low  condition, 
and  the  true  path  which  might  be  hoped  to  lead  to  a  new  epoch  of  bril* 
liancy  and  grandeur. 

The  subject  thus  treated  becomes  indeed  a  mighty  one;  and  we 
shall  look  n>r  Dr.  Oiudici's  forthcoming  volumes  with  no  small  interest. 

Signer  Alberi  is  proceeding  diligently  with  ihe  great  task  which  has 
been  confided  to  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  editing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo.  Three  4to  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  a  fourth  is  now  in  the  press.  Much  interest  has  been 
excited,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  in  the  scientific  world  generally,  by 

S:nor  Alberi's  discovery  of  a  treasure,  long  supposed  lost,  among  the 
uminous  MSS.  of  Galileo  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The 
Foreign  Quarterly  alluded  recently  to  the  occurrence :  but  the  writer 
of  the  n(^ce  on  diis  subject  in  our  contemporary  seems  to  have  been 
jgnoraat  both  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  which  has  been  excited.  He  says: — **  Some  MSS.  of 
G^ileo,  which  were  presumed  to  have  been  lost,,  or  burned  by  order  of 
the  Inquintion,  have  been  found  among  some  old  archives  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  This  discovery  has  created  a  wonderful  degree  of  in- 
terest in  Florence.'' 

Now  this  discovery  of  MSS.  among  old  archives,  if  such  can  be  said 
to  have  happened  at  all,  took  place  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  cata- 
logue of  the  MSS.  in  the  Pitti  Library  was  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Signer  Vincenzio  Antinori. 

We  should  be  led  into  a  discussion  far  too  lengthy  for  the  limits  of 
thb  brief  notice,  were  we  to  attempt  to  explain  here  the  real  point  of 
the  present  interest  which  has  been  excited,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  controversy  which  has  arisen  respecting  these  much  talked-of  MSS. 
But  as  the  papers  themselves  are  exceedingly  curious  in  more  than  one 
point  of  view,  and  as  the  whole  history  of  the  dispute  respecting  them  is 
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interesting,  we  hope  to  find  a  fit  opportunity  for  laying  it  before  the 
English  reader. 

The  historical  student  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Signor  NiccoliDi, 
whom  the  world  has  known  hitherto  chiefly  as  a  poet,  has  nearly  com* 
Dieted  a  History  of  the  Swabian  Emperors  of  the  House  of  HohenstauffeD. 
The  work  will  form  four  or  five  8vo.  volumes.  It  will  be  curious 
enough  to  compare  the  speculations  of  the  German  historian  of  the 
same  house — (Raumer)-— with  those  of  his  Italian  contemporary ;  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  on  which  so  many  feelings  and  associations  must  lead 
them  to  take  very  opposite  views. 

Can  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  having  deferred  to  our  last  paragraph 
all  mention  of  Signora  Massimina  Rossellini's  poem,  just  publish^,  on 
''  Amerigo  ?  "  It  is,  in  truth,  an  epic  built  on  the  regular  classical 
model,  and  banning  in  due  form,  *'  Canto,"  &c.  &c.  But  it  an- 
nounces itself  in  the  title*page  simply  as  '*  Amerigo — Canti-Venti.'^ 
The  authoress  has  long  been  known  as  a  writer  of  novelettes — works 
for  chiklren,  &c.  It  is  said  that  the  diction  is  pure,  and  true  to  its 
classical  models,  and  the  versification  harmonious;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  heard  anything  of  the  *'  mens  divinior,'*  or  '*  os 
magna  sonaturum/' 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vienna. — ^With  few  ezceptions^  all  our  great  literary  men  and  poets  are 
absent.  Lenau  has  quite  retired  to  his  country  seat  near  Dobling,  Dein- 
hardstein  is  on  a  joumev  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Franz  Schober  resides 
In  Florence,  FeuchtersleDen  is  wandering  among  the  Alps,  Gastelli  is  enjojr- 
ing  happy  days  in  his  villa  near  Lolienfeld,  Betti  Paoli  dreams  and  sings  m 
a  romantic  mountain  district  of  Bohemia,  Hammer-Purgstall  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  journey  to  Graetz.  The  most  interesting  journey,  however,  is  the  dra- 
matist Grillparser's,  who  intends  travelling  to  Constantinople  and  Greece, 
returning  by  Italy. 

BELGIUM. 

M.  Gachard,  principal  keeper  of  the  Records  for  the  southern  division  of 
Belgium,  is  preparing;  a  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of  William  I.,  to 
which  he  intends  adding  some  interesting  letters  of  Granville's  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  reports  of  William  I.  mm  1554-56,  while  commanding  at 
Philippeville,  to  Queen  Maria  and  King  Philip  II. 

DENMARK* 

CoPENHAOiN. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  notice  a  collected  edition  of 
Ingermann's  Dramas,  of  which  the  first  three  volumes,  containing  "  Mith- 
ridat,"  "Massaniello,"  **  BUmca,"  '<  Hyrden  af  Tolosa,''  "  Reinalt  Underbar- 
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net,*' "  Rosten  i  Orkenen/'  are  before  us,  and  three  more  are  promised  to  com- 
plete the  collection.  The  price  is  so  very  reasonable  that  the  circulation  will 
probably  be  verv  extensive. — A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Rask. 
The  committee  nave  chosen  a  plain  block  of  freestone,  which  is  to  be  placed 
o?er  his  grave.  To  indicate  his  learning,  proverbs  in  Icelandic,  Arabic, 
Sanscrit  and  Danish  will  be  engraved  on  the  sides,  the  Icelandic  in  Runic 
letters,  and  the  Danish  will  be  a  facsimile  of  Rask's  handwriting.  On  an 
nm  in  alto  relievo  is  inscribed  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  22  November, 
178^—14  November,  1832. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  a  literary  periodical  takes  a  review  of 
modem  Danish  poets,  and  among  them  principally  praises  the  following : — 
Christian  Winther,  whose  lyric^  poems  are  considered  inferior,  but  his 
ballads  and  tales,  in  verse,  are  said  to  be  excellent :  H.  P.  Heist,  an  author 
(^  "  Remembrances  of  Travels,"  and  a  poem,  entitied  '*  The  Djrinff  Gla- 
diator."— Scback-Staffeldt,  and  Heiberg,  are  known  also  out  of  their 
own  country ;  the  latter  is  the  great  advocate  of  the  Hegelian  school  of 
philosophy  in  Denmark ;  the  former  also  contributed  many  beautifiil  Ger- 
man poems  to  the  German  **  Musbnalmanach."  In  the  drama,  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  present  day  are  Oehlenschliiger's  *'  Diana," 
which  has  excited  universal  admiration,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  satirical 
comedy,  entitled  "  Romeo  and  Giuliette,"  in  which  the  enthusiasm  for  Italian 
singers  is  admirably  ridiculed.  Halm's  "  Sohn  der  Wildniss "  has  been 
translated  into  Danish  by  Bor^rd. 

KiBL. — ^A  collection  of  satirical  poems,  by  Hocker,  a  Hamburp^h  wine 
merchant,  principally  directed  against  the  senate  and  the  affairs  of  his  native 
dty,  was  published  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  already  two  editions  of  about 
2000  copies  had  been  sold  in  Hamburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  when  the 
police  received  orders  to  confiscate  the  remainder  at  &e  publisher's  office — 
they,  however,  only  found  two  copies. 

GERMANY. 

Lbipzig. — An  Essay  on  the  comparative  history  of  nations,  by  Professor 
E.  M.  ijrndt,  of  Bonn,  published  here,  has  gained  great  applause  from  every 
party.  Tlie  'work  is  essentially  the  text  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
bonn  University,  and  contains  the  portraits  of  the  principal  European  nations 
in  regajrd  to  Uieir  resemblances  and  distinguishing  points,  with  speculations 
on  thdr  fiatturity  as  far  as  it  may  be  deduced  from  their  characters.  The  in- 
troduction is  a  rare  specimen  of  humility  in  a  man  so  universally  esteemed 
and  looked  up  to.  He  says  that  his  inducement  to  deliver  these  lectures  was 
iolely  to  gratify  the  wish  of  many  of  his  young  friends  again  to  hear  him, 
as  he  is  well  aware  that  a  man  of  his  years  snould  leave  the  chair  for  younger 
and  abler  persons.  This  modesty  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  his  lectures 
show  anything  but  the  faults  of  age,  but  rather  exhibit  sound  and  energetic 
Ming,  often  desired,  but  seldom  found  in  similar  productions. 

Wodmanns  have  published  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be  very  popular  at 
oar  Univo^ities  and  high  schools,  by  W.  A.  Becker,  the  author  of  "  Gallus" 
tad  "  Charikles,"  entitied,  ''Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities." 

A  new  work,  by  Dr.  Waagen,  on  the  artists  and  collections  of  works  of 
art  in  Crermany,  just  issued  from  Brockhaus's  establishment,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  admirers  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  productions  of  this  able  critic 
in  psrticular.  The  first  volume  embraces  Saxony,  the  North  of  Bavaria,  in- 
dnding  Nuremberg  and  part  of  Wirtemberg. 

Saxony  has  at  present  no  less  than  154  newspapers,  including  monthly 
periodicals.  Of  these,  149  are  German,  2  French,  1  English,  and  2  Wendish ; 
V  are  devoted  to  belles  lettres,  13  to  bibliography  and  literature,  3  to  juris- 
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prudence,  49  to  local  newt,  7  to  medidiMy  5  to  mnsic,  8  to  i 
and  mercantile  puriuhs,  4  to  philology,  4  to  natural  historj,  6  lo  Chriartaa 
and  2  to  Jewish  theology,  and  6  to  pc^iular  instruction  and  awwitemiirt,  76 
of  theee  are  published  at  Leipeic. 

Dr.  F.  Forster,  the  author  of  the  "  life  of  WaHmiatein,''  so  ioaUy  cekkrate^ 
announces  a  history  of  the  Wallenstein  lawsuit,  which  has  lately  created  to 
great  a  sensation  in  Germany.  A  seventh  volume  of  Von  Raumer'a  **  Hislorj 
of  Europe  from  the  End  of  the  15th  Century,^'  has  Just  appeared.  It  takntm 
the  period  from  1660  to  1740.  The  greater  portion  of  the  vdiome  is  devoted 
to  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  their  monarchs  Cntf  les  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great. 
One  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  Spain  and  France,  and  another  to  England. 

Hbidblbero. — ^An  English  tran^tion  of  Eagel's  *^  Lawrence  StariLe,** 
just  published  here,  so  many  years  after  the  publication  of  the  original,  nuif 
ne  reckoned  as  a  re^  cwriosa*    The  translator  is  a  Mr.  Th.  Gaspey. 

Grbifswald. — Professor  Koseffarten's  Dictionary  of  the  Plattdeotadi,  or 
Lower  Saxon  Dialect,  advertised  Ux  so  manv  years,  is,  we  understand,  now 
actually  in  the  press,  and  a  part  of  it  will  prooaoly  appear  at  the  Easter  £ttr 
of  next  year. 

Brbsla  n.— The  Arabic  edition  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,^  aditad 
from  a  Tunisian  MS.  bv  Professor  Habicht,  and  after  his  death  by  Fleischer, 
has  just  been  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  at  the  eacpense  of  the  University. 

Hamburgh. — A  bookseller  in  Hamburgh,  who  nas  made  himself  very 
conspicuous  by  publishing  works  attacking  different  govemmenta  in  Ger- 
many, has  lately  issued  several  works  against  the  Austrian  government, 
which  induced  them  not  only  to  confiscate  all  the  proscribed  wons  thai  they 
could  find  in  their  dominions,  but  also  to  prohibit  all  works  that  were  ever 
published,  or  that  will  be  published,  by  the  same  house.  Only  two  years  ago 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  was  in  the  same  predicament  with  reflard  to 
Prussia,  but  the  latter  state  withdrew  its  order,  in  consideration  of  the  Ipes 
the  publisher  sustained  during  the  conflagration. 

Dussbldorp. — Our  clever  artist,  Schrodter,  has  just  completed  the  first 
part  of  aseriesof  Illustrations  to  Don  Quixotte,  which  are  to  be  poUislied  at 
Leipsic.  Those  who  remember  his  celebrated  painting  of  that  ksro^  in  tbe 
gallery  of  the  bookseller  Reimer  at  Berlin,  of  which  an  etched  copy  feme 
VEkt  first  plate  in  this  collection,  will  be  able  to  judge  how  adminJile  an  fllae* 
trator  of  Don  Quixotte  he  is  likely  to  be. 

Hanovbr. — ^An  undertaking  of  some  magnitude  and  importance^  the 
publication  of  a  collected  edition  of  the  Works  of  Leibnits,  fipom  the  ttecierii 
m  the  Royal  Library,  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  brothws  Hahn.  'fhm  tatfk 
volume  of  the  division,  embracing  his  historical  works,  has  appeared^  and 
contains  the  "  Annales  Imperii  Ocoidentis  Brunsvioensis,"  ficom  768  to  876. 
The  editorship  is  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Ports,  unfoitunatdv  a  abotft 
time  since  enticed  to  Berlin  by  the  Kin^  of  Prussia;  be  has  addea  to  tltts 
volume  an  introduction  on  the  life  and  scientific  labours  of  Liibnita.  Amoaig 
the  other  novelties  in  the  literary  world  may  be  mentioaed  a  ooUediott  (x 
poetry  by  the  novelist,  Henrietta  Hanke,  and  a  little  work  of  great  meiii^ 
entitled  "  Attribute  der  Heiligen,"  a  ke^  to  determine  die  names  of  the 
Saints  in  pictures  from  their  attributes,  with  a  supplement  on  the  drees  bs 
of  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages.  A.  M.  de  Miurlortie  is  said  to  be  tte 
author.  Baroness  Henrietta  von  Biasing,  whose  first  novels  "  Amalie  Btein 
fels,"  was  praised  in  so  extraordinary  degree,  has  a  new  novel  is  the 
press,  to  be  entitled  "  Waldheim." 

Kiihne,  whoee  new  play  *'  Frederick  III.,"  has  been  so  £iivouralily  received 
at  our  theatre,  has  also  published  a  collection  of  Essays,  principalljr  contribsHsd 
to  the  "  El^fante  Zmtung"  during  his  editorahip,  among  wludi  a  biog»- 
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pfay  of  WiobImi^  is  vwy  mterettiiiff,  bm  many  are  at  present  out  of  date. 
The  literary  part  refers  to  the  notable  names  in  modem  literature,  and  a 
diTisioa  is  devoted  to  notices  on  modern  art.  The  same  publisher  has  also 
isBoed  a  collection  of  popular  stories  and  legends  of  Upper  Lusatia,  by  VV  ill 
komniy  whicby  ahhongh  valuable  from  the  diligence  with  which  the  materials 
have  beeo  odlected,  is  in  many  instances  appilt  by  the  injudicious  style  of  the 
Inifpage  and  arrangement  of  the  olots.  That  a  simple  recitation  of  popular 
stories  is  botk  more  popular  ana  more  useful,  is  rally  proved  by  tne  sue* 
eess  of  Grinun's  works,  the  larger  collection  of  whose  popular  stories  is  just 
BOW  being  brought  out  in  a  fifth  edition. 

Frankfovt. — In  the  literary  circles,  an  Universal  History,  which 
Sdiloeser  is  now  writing  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kriegk,  the  historian,  is 
nnidi  talked  oC  It  is  intended  to  produce  neither  a  very  popular  or  school 
book,  of  which  there  are  manv,  nor  a  work  for  only  the  more  highly  educated 
dasses,  such  as  Schlosser's  otaer  works,  but  a  history  for  every  person  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  most  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  intended  to  form 
twelve  volumes,  and  the  publication  will  commence  in  the  beginning  of  1844. 

Gutskow  is  expected  back  here  very  shortly  from  a  tour  in  ItiUy,  where 
«e  understand  he  has  written  an  historical  comedy,  taken  from  iSrussian 
history,  entitled  "The  FigtaU  and  the  Sword."  A  new  tragedy  of  his  also, 
taken  from  Russian  history,  "  Bugatscheff,"  will  shortly  l^  performed  on 
^  stage,  either  here  or  at  Stuttgart. 

Stuttgart. — ^The  ''AUgemdne  Zeitung"  has  a  long  articleon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  *'  Literary  Society"  of  Stuttgart,  established  in  that  town  a  few 
years  ago,  upon  the  plan  of  our  Camd^,  Percy,  and  other  Societies.  .We 
can  only  mention  the  titles  of  some  of  the  works  which  have  either  already 
been  delivered  to  the  subscribers,  or  are  in  the  press.  The  series  commenced 
with  "  Closener's  StrasburgiscHe  Chronik ;"  this  was  followed  by  "  Ritter 
Georg  von  Elsingen  Reisen,"  '^Ott  Ruland's  Handlungsbuch,"  Fabri's 
^En^torium,"  "  De  viris  lUustribus,"  by  iEneas  Sylvius ;  the  Society  also 
intends  to  republish  the  "Chronicles  of  Ramon  Muntauer,"  the  "Rep* 
ganische  Chronik,"  the  "  Hirlandische  Reimchronik,"  the  "  Codex  Hirsau* 
densis,"  the  "  Habsburg  Urbarbuch,"  "  Letters  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth 
Charlotte  of  Orleans,"  and  many  other  very  scarce  books  of  interest. 

Cotta  announces  as  forthcoming  shortly,  a  new  work  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  entitled  "  Kosmos,"  or  a  Sketch  of  Physical  Geographv ;  also 
a  volume  of  old  High  and  Low-German  Volkslieder,  collected  by  the  poet 
tJhland,  who  has  devoted  the  last  four  or  five  years  to  this  labour  of  love. 
It  is  also  his  intention  to  add  two  volumes  of  dissertation  on  "  Volkslieder  " 
in  general,  and  notes  to  the  particular  songs  that  he  has  coUected. 

The  concluding  division  of  Plattner  and  Bunsen's  description  of  Rome,  a 
work  unparalleled  for  its  completeness  and  excellenoe,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  contdns  the  Campus  Martins,  the  Insula  Tiberina,  Trastevere 
and  the  Janiculum,  with  a  plan  of  the  Campus  Martins.  We  understand 
that  a  condensation  of  the  work  by  the  authors  is  progressing,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  short  time. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petbbsburoh. — Literature  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Russia,  and  lately 
nothing  has  presented  itself  to  justify  hopes  of  a  speedy  revival.  The  only 
branch  at  all  cultivated  is  history,  which  is  employing  many  talented  young 
Russians  in  its  service.  Their  researches  principally  relate  to  Russia,  and  the 
ArchsDological  Commission,  established  10  years  igo,  has  been  most  activo 
in  this  respect.  By  the  publication  of  ancient  records  it  has  opened  valu- 
able sources  to  the  future  historians  of  Russia.    The  history  of  this  country 
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necessarily  reqaires  a  continuation  of  Karamsin's  Chronicles,  left  incomplete, 
reaching  only  to  the  founder  of  the  present  dynastv.  Polewoy  began  a  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  did  not 
get  farther  then  the  middle  ages,  so  that  Karamsin's  work  is  the  only  useful 
one,  and  modern  researches  have  discovered  many  inaccuracies  which  render 
it  of  inferior  value  as  an  authority.  General  Danilewsky  continues  to  de- 
scribe the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  in  which  his  praises  too  often  overstep 
historic  truth.  His  last  volumes  contain  the  campaign  of  1810  in  Finnland, 
and  of  1828-9  against  the  Turks.  In  Russia  his  works  are  considered  a 
high  authoritv,  but  truth  has  been  sadly  handled  in  his  descriptions,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  events  of  1812-13.  A  valuable  work  by  Pogodin,  the  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Moscow,  is  a  palseography  of  Ancient  Russia,  fhe 
above  mentioned  Polewoy  is  decidedly  the  most  prolific  Russian  author 
living ;  he  has  ventured  on  most  paths  of  literature,  with  different  success ; 
his  "  History  of  Peter  the  Great,"  and  a  biography  of  the  General  Snwarrow, 
are  considered  talented  productions  ;  but  the  drama  appears  to  be  his  favourite 
pursuit — he  is  the  most  fruitful  plavwright  living. 

In  belles  lettres  nothing  striking  has  appeared  for  some  time ;  the  veterans 
Kriilow  and  Shukowsky  are  resting  on  their  laurels,  and  Puskin  has  left 
no  successor  worthy  to  carry  his  mantle.  Lermontow  perhaps  might  have 
taken  his  place,  had  he  lived;  his  novel,  "The  Modem  Hero,"  promised 
great  things.  A  young  Countess  Rostoptschin  has  written  many  novels  and 
tales  which  are  not  without  merit,  and  Count  Sologubs  is  indefatigable,  and 
his  Tales  are  much  read. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm. — ^The  Archbishop  of  Upsala  af  Wingard  has  published  a 
retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  Sweden, — a  work  that  has  excited 
great  attention.  Count  Bjomstjema's  work  on  the  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos, 
reviewed  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,  has  been 
trabslated  into  German,  with  corrections  and  additions  by  the  author. 

Crusenstolpe  has  published  a  fifth  volnme  of  his  historical  novel,  "Morian, 
or  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in  Sweden." 

Miss  Bremer's  new  novel,  "The  Diary,"  is  in  almost  every  bodjr's  hand ; 
the  sale  of  these  novels  at  a  comparatively  high  price  is  truly  astomshing. 

In  the  last  year  116  periodicals  have  been  published  in  this  country,  of 
which  the  majority  are  newspapers.  Six  are  devoted  to  theology,  four 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  many  branches  of  science  are  represented  by  a 
journal. 

In  theology,  a  translation  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Christ "  has  excited  ^reat 
attention,  and  has  called  forth  a  number  of  writings  refuting  his  doctrines, 
partly  translations  of  the  German  works  by  Tholuck,  Neander,  Umbreit,  &c.; 
partly  originals,  as  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Melin  in  Lund,  and  the  Lectures 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  by  Professor  Knos  in  Upsala. 

llie  novelties  in  philosophic  literature  are,  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Soul  after  Death,"  by  Petrelli — "Essay  on  Marriage,"  by  Professor 
Hwassen.  Professors  Schroder  and  Otterbom,  in  a  work  producea  conjointly, 
entitled  "Plato  and  Goethe,"  have  defended  these  great  names  from  attacks  by 
modem  Swedish  philosophers.  AfzeHus,  in  an  intn^nction  to  his  translation  of 
Hegel,  has  been  attacking  Scbelling  and  his  position  in  Berlin.  Bring,  one  of 
the  professors  of  Lund,  is  publishing,  in  the  shape  of  Academical  Disserta- 
tions, a  Lexicon  to  explain  the  Hegelian  terminology ;  and  Snellmann,  a  tutor 
at  Helsingfors,  announces  a  work  on  political  philosophy,  based  on  Hegel's 
principles. 

"Christmas  Eve,"  an  Idvll  by  Runenberg,  is  mentioned  in  Swedish 
papers  as  one  of  the  best  productions  in  belles  lettres  of  the  current  year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Accounts  from  LAasanne  speak  rery  highly  of  a  new  Review  published 
under  the  directiou  of  M.  Olivier,  entitled  *'  Revue  Suisse."  Olivier  is  pro- 
misor of  the  Academy  of  that  place,  author  of  a  cdebrated  description  of  the 
"Canton  de  Vaud,"  of  "  Etudes  d'Histoire  Nationale/'  and  a  collection  of 
poems.  The  ontward  appearance  and  division  of  contents  of  the  "  Revue 
ooisse"  are  similar  to  the  "  Revue  des  deux  Mondes." — It  is  well  known  that 
several  German  demagogues,  Herwegh,  Hoflfmann  von  Fallersleben,and  others, 
are  now  living  in  Switserland,  and  there  publishing  their  foolish  rhapsodies, 
without,  however,  making  many  converts  to  their  extreme  ideas  in  that  coun* 
try.  A  little  book  of  couplets,  ridiculing  these  would-be  regenerators  of  Ger- 
iDany,  entitled,  "  Der  junge  Deutschmichel,"  has  had  a  hffge  circulation  in 
Switserland,  as  well  as  Germany. — ^A  second  volume  of  Fuesdi's  account  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Rhine,  with  reference  to  archi* 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  paintmg,  has  just  been  published,  and  embraces 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Coolentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Aix,  and  Dusseldorf,  com- 
pleting this  valuable  work. 


OBITUARY, 

Aog.  lOth,  at  Jena,  Dr.  J.  F.  Fries,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  that  University,  a  celebrated  author  in  several  branches  of 
sdeoee,  bom  at  Bid>y,  Aug.  1773.  His  principal  works  are — *'  Philosophische 
Rechtslehre,'*  1803 ;  "  System  der  Philosophie  als  evidente  Wissenschaft 
damsteUt,"  1804 ;  "Kritik  der  Vemunft,"  1807 ;  ''System  der  Logik,**  1811; 
**  Vorlesungen  iiber  Stemkunde,"  1813 ;  "Handbuch  der  praktischen  Philo- 
•ophie,"  1817-32 ;  "Geschichte  der  Philosophie,"  1837-40. 

Oct.  10th,  at  Athens,  Dr.  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  professor  at  the  Otho-Univer- 
■ity,  author  of  "  Reisen  und  Forschungen  m  Griechenland,"  of  which  one 
volnme  o^,  containing  his  travels  to  Delphi,  throuffh  Fhocis  and  Boeotia 
as  fur  as  Thebes,  was  pubhshed.  He  also  published  many  other  valuable 
antiquarian  and  topographical  dissertations.    He  was  a  native  of  Bremen. 

Oct  2%ih,  at  Leipzig,  Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Heinroth,  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University.  Equtdly  esteemed  as  an  academic  tutor  and  a  valuable  writer 
on  many  different  subjects. 


COLONIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(SYDNEY.) 

Intilliobnci  from  this  colony  is  down  to  the  29th  of  July,  and  the  period 
intervening  between  the  date  quoted  in  our  last  (the  6th  of  May),  and  the 
above,  is  crowded  with  events,  the  interest  and  importance  of  which  can 
Bcarcdy  be  overrated.  The  depression  we  spoke  of  m  our  last  number  as 
having  reached  such  an  extent  as  to  bear  upon  all  classes,  and  threaten  the 
commercial  character  of  the  colony  beyond  the  hope  of  restitution,  has  roused 
tbat  Bpirit  of  enterprize  and  exertion,  which  stamps  the  Saxon  race  pre- 
«ninent.  **  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  never  surely  was  this 
trite  aphorism  more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  when  the  flock-masters  of 
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New  South  Wales,  driven  by  the  low  ftate  of  the  sbeep-maEket  to  sedc  ( 
new  means  of  realiang  a  profit  from  th^  hX  wethers,  nit  upon  the  expedient 
of  boiling  them  down  into  tallow.  Let  Russia  and  all  our  taDow  importing 
countries  no  longer  imagine  that  England  must  be  dependant  on  tnsm  for 
this  iimMirtant  article,  for  it  appears  from  die  late  intelUgence  from  New 
South  Wales,  that  we  may  yery  shortly  expect  a  great  quantity  of  tallow  from 
thence,  and  with  erery  prospect  that  the  price  it  will  yield  in  the  Engfish 
market,  will  remy  the  importers.  We  give  an  extract  belowfrom  the  Sfdkey 
Mormmg  Henud,  of  the  a4th  June,  in  \mch  it  appears  the  prospects  evened 
by  this  new  export  are  regarded  in  the  colony,  as  most  exhilarating  :— 

^  It  if  true,  every  body  knew  before  that  a  sheep  contmined  taUow ;  but  &e  pro- 
portioBi  WBi  thought  too  insignificant  an  item  in  the  Talne  of  the  animal,  to  deserve 
coAsidentbn.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  by  boiling  down  the  entire  carcaasv 
Ae  skin  and  hams  excepted,  there  may  be  extraeted  on  the  avenge  from  25  to  30 
ponnds  of  tallow  from  each  sheep,  which,  at  the  moderate  valuation  of  Si<f.  per 
po«md,  is  worth  7«.  W.  to  8«.  9d, ;  or  upwards  of  a  hmidred  per  oeot.  mon  Aaa 
has  of  late  been  realised  by  die  sale  of  the  hvtng  anhnal.  Bat  adding  to  this  the 
value  of  the  wool,  skin,  mutton  hams,  &c.,  the  sum  total  yielded  by  this  aovst  pso* 
cess,  as  shown  by  the  praiseworthy  experiment  of  Mr.  Henry  0*Bnen,  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  instant,  is  no  less  than  14t.  Sid.  per  sheep.  If  this  reeult  be 
thought  too  flattering,  let  the  odd  4«.  ^d,  be  taken  off ;  and  even  then,  it  ia  de- 
monstrtted  that,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fleece  is  in  the  worst  possible 
state,  the  iatrindo  value  of  a  sheep  is  I0«. ;  and  even  deducting  a  round  tQ  per 
cent,  from  this,  we  have  still  the  cheering  minimum  of  8«.  Contrasted  with  die 
nommai  value  whidi  sheep  bore  a  month  ago,  this  ia  an  advanoe  at  onoe  most  ex- 
traordinary and  most  exhilarating  111" 

As  the  quotations  of  tallow  have  now  become  a  auestion  of  standard  im- 
portance to  the  Colony,  we  haye  taken  pains  to  coUect  the  average  prices  in 
the  British  market,  for  several  years  past ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  etate,  on 
authority  that  may  be  relied  upon,  the  following  facts : — 

Average  price  of  ox  tallow,  in  the  London  market,  for  the  last  six  yean : 

i.    d. 


1837 

41  3percwt. 

1838 

52  0 

1839 

49  7 

1840 

50  1 

1841 

47  7i 

1842 

48  2 

Average  of  the  six  years  .     48    1| 

This  avenge  is  rather  more  than  5<f.  per  pound.  In  Mr.  O'Brien's  esti- 
mate, the  price  was  taken  at  3ld.,  full  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  mark. 

It  win  be  seen  from  some  further  extracts  which  we  give,  that  the  eneigetie 
colonists  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  above  hints,  and  at  the  date  of  our 
last  advices,  stations  for  sheep-boiling  were  being  erected  in  all  parts  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  most  sangume,  but  at  the  same  tune  well  grounded  hemes 
were  entertained  that  New  SouUi  Wales  had  added  to  its  already  vahiaoie 
exports,  a  fresh  article  likely  to  benefit  her  own  population  in  a  ffreat  desiee^ 
and  to  add  annually  to  her  importance  and  utility  as  a  dependence  of  the 
mother  country.    May  her  just  nopes  be  realized ! 

The  panic  which  caused  a  run  upon  the  savings  banks  hi^ipilv  passed 
away,  proving,  as  we  apprehended,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suen  a  want 
of  confidence.  The  anairs  of  the  Sydney  bank  had  b^  inquired  into  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  shareholders  for  that  purpose,  and  the  iornmog 
favourable  report  from  them  had  been  the  result : — 
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"  Tlic  coiDiDittie»  ilDoe  their  appointmentt  have  had  daily  meetii^  for  the  por- 
poee  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  desired  by  the  proprietor! ;  and,  haying 
eareftiliy  e.Tamined  the  actual  asieti  and  Uabilities  of  the  bank  as  they  appeared  on 
the  erening  of  the  19th  instant,  rqKMrt  that  there  is  a  balance  in  finrour  of  the  bank 
ofia,038/.  lU.6tf. 

"  The  different  items  of  the  assets  haye  been  carefully  and  particularly  examined 
by  tiie  oomndttee,  and  fbond  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  accounts  in  the  Com- 
pony's  books ;  and  upon  this  subject  the  committee  think  it  necessary  to  remark, 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Mils  held  by  the  bank,  that  they  hate  no  hesitation 
in  saying  they  may  be  considered  as  a  USa  ayerage  of  the  bills  current  in  the 
Colony ;  and  that  the  bank,  in  this  respect,  runs  no  risk  beyond  what  is  incurred  by 
every  oUier  similar  establishment.  The  amount  of  oyerdne  bills,  29,792/.  10«.  2tf., 
JDchMJes  an  since  the  ertabBshment  of  the  bank ;  and  this  list  includes  a  consider- 
able amount  which  maybe  considered  as  perfectly  safe,  and  will  be  recoyered  by  the 
dfarectors  without  delay.  The  oyerdrawn  accounts,  amounting  to  22,382/.  1m.  8if., 
qipeared  to  be  a  yery  serious  item,  and  in  many  instances  they  haye  been  admitted 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  bank,  and  contrary  to  the  most 
oommon  rules  of  prudence  or  discretion.  The  amount  of  those  accounts  haye,  how- 
«yer,  been  yery  considerably  reduced  since  the  suspension  of  tbe  late  manager.  The 
iiaWlitiea  of  the  bank  haye  also  been  reduced  30,000/.  within  the  last  two  months ; 
and  indeed  the  general  aspect  of  the  Company's  affidrs  has  assumed  a  much  more 
favourable  ^peaiance  under  the  present  management,  which  induces  the  committee 
to  recommend  that  no  steps  be  taken  by  tbe  proprietors  until  the  general  meeting 
after  the  half-yearly  balance,  when  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  proprietors  to  judge 
for  tikems^yes  what  should  be  done  fbr  the  benefit  of  all  parties  interested. 

"  W.  MoiK,  Acton  Sillitob,  Thomas  BmowN. 

«« Sydney,  June  23, 1843." 

The  first  New  South  Wales  parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  27th  of  July; 
the  dection  of  the  speaker  was  fixed  for  the  29th,  and  the  Ist  of  August 
was  to  be  *'  the  great»  the  Important  day,"  on  which  the  govenunr  (Sir  George 
Gipps)^  ^(^^  ui  £ie  process  to  open  the  first  parliament  of  New  SouUi  Wales, 
Great  excitement  prevailed  at  all  the  elections,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that, 
bodi  at  Sydney  and  Melboamey  very  serious  riots  took  place.  The  0&jeroer» 
of  Sydney, 

«  Cannot  but  regret  that  the  annals  of  our  fair  dty  should  ever  haye  been  stained 
by  the  diagraeefol  outiuges  perpetrated  on  the  occasion,  by  an  inftviated  rabble. 
.  «  •  •  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  a  huge  party  of  the  O'Con^ 
neli  mob,  oonsisting  ex^usWely  ii  the  yery  dregs  of  the  Irish  population,  prooeeded 
firwB  the  Race  Course  to  the  Flagstaff,  armed  with  bludgeons,  spreading  terror  and 
4aiwt  whereyer  they  appeared.  •  .  •  .  On  Ae  Race  Coarse  matters  were  cairied 
Witk  eqMl  yiolenee.  The  iag  md  pollmg*booth  of  Wentwortfa  and  Blsttd  speedily 
disq>peared.  The  friends  <ii  tiiose  gentlesMU  were  subjected  to  every  sort  of  indig* 
nity,  and  it  was  for  some  tisie  absolutely  unsafe  for  any  one  to  whisper  a  ward  in 

oonversation  favourable  to  their  pretensions O^er  parties  thnmgfaout  tihe 

cky,  espedsUy  the  respectable  portion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  bad  dfta* 
countenanced  O'ComieU's  pretensions,  received  similar  threats  of  vioknee,  and 
made  similar  preparations  to  meet  it,  if  not  otherwise  protected.  The  total  defeat 
of  tlie  party  fbr  whose  spedal  Interest  all  theae  disippaeefftl  scenes  had  been  precon- 
certed, had  infiassed  their  rabble  followers  to  the  utmost  pitch ;  but  eitfaer  from  the 
presence  of  the  military,  or  from  their  violence  having  previously  exhausted  itself, 
the  secBes  of  midnight  riot  which  were  expected  and  threatsned  did  not  take  place 
t#  any  considerable  extent." 

Hie  result  of  the  election  was  the  return  of  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Bland ; 
the  poll,  at  the  close  of  the  election,  stood  thus : — ^Wentworth,  1,287 ;  Bland, 
1,287;  CComaell,  750;  Cooper,  363;  Hustler,  351.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieyed  that  Mr.  M'Leay,  the  member  for  Gloucester,  Macquarie,  and  Stanley, 
would  be  elected  speaker. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  memhers,  with  the  names  of  the  places  they 
are  returned  for,  together  with  the  official  and  non-official  nominees;  the 
whole  comprising 

The  Lboislativb  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales. 

Official  Crown  Nominee*.  Non-official  Cfroum  Nomineee. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces.  Alexander  Berry,  Esq. 

The  Colonial  Secretary.  John  Blazland,  Esq. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer,  Colonel  Barney,  Edward  Hamilton,  Esq. 

(pro.  tern.,  pending    Mr.  Piunket's  Thomas  Icely,  Esq. 

arriTal).  Richard  Jones,  Esq. 

The  Auditor  General.  Hastings  Elwin,  Esq. 
The  Collector  of  Customs. 

MiMBKRS  Elected. 

City  qf   Sydney. --Vf'Mua   Charles  County  qf  Bo/Aurt/.— Francis  Lord, 

Wentworth,  Esq. ;  William  Bbmd,  Esq.  Esq. 

County  qf  Cumberland. — Charles  Cow-  County  qf  Camden. — Roger  Tbenry, 

per,  Esq. ;  William  Lawson,  Esq.  Esq, 

Toum   qf  Parramatta.  —  Hannihal  Boxburgk^  Phillip,  and  WeWmgUm. — 

Hawkins  Maoarthur,  Esq.  W.  H.  Suttor,  Esq. 

County  qf  Argyle.^VfmBim  Bradley,  County  qf  DurAtfm.— Richard  Win- 

Esq.  deyer,  Esq. 

County  qf  Northumberland.  —  Wil-  Ohnee$ter,Macquarie,  and  Stanley. — 

liam  Foster,  Esq.  Alexander  M*Leay,  Esq. 

St.  Vineent  and  Auekland.^J.  Cog-  Hunter,  Briibane,   and  BUyh.^W. 

hill,  Esq.  Dumaresq,  Esq. 

Cumberland  Boroughe. — ^W.  Bowman,  Town  qf  Melbourne. — Henry  Condell, 

Esq.  Esq. 

Qeorgiana,  King,  and  Murray. — Te-  Dietriet  qf  Port  Philip.  —  Charles 

rence  Aubrey  Murray,  Esq.  Hotson  Ebden,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Walker, 

Cook  and  Wettmoreland. — John  Pan-  Esq.;  Dr. Charles Nidiolson;  Alexander 

ton,  Esq.  Thomson,  Esq.;    Dr.  John  Dunmore 

Northumberland  Boroughe. — D*Arcy  Lang. 
Wentworth,  Esq. 

"  Church  at  Balmain. — A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Balmain, 
interested  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  was  held  on  Thursday  erening,  in  the  Epis- 
copalian School-room.  It  was  resoWed  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  collection  of 
ftinds,  to  erect  a  small  church,  built  with  hammered  stone,  on  apiece  of  ground  near 
the  hotel,  presented  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  collect  subscriptions  and  make  other  arrangements,  to  be  reported  to  a  meeting, 
to  be  held  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  The  ReT.  Mr.  Wilkinson  officiates  at  Ashfield 
and  Balmain  alternately ;  but  when  the  church  is  erected,  the  committee  are  in  hopes 
that  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  permanent  residence  of  a  clergyman  at  Bal- 
main, as  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  the  fiunlities  afforded  by 
steam  communication  with  Sydney,  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so." — Sydney  Herald^ 
29th  July,  1843. 

**  The  Crops. — From  all  parts  of  the  colony  we  have  the  most  gratifying  intel- 
ligence as  to  the  state  of  the  crops,  which  we  have  every  hope  will  be  most  plentiful. 
F^m  the  Hunter,  from  Bathurst,  and  the  country  beyond ;  from  Goulbum  and  the 
soutbem  districts,  we  bear  of  copious  but  not  excessive  rains,  which  have  put  the 
young  wheat  into  the  most  beautiful  condition.  In  the  Bathurst  oonntry  there  has 
not  been  so  fine  a  season  for  many  years." — Ibid. 

**  The  markets  generally  continue  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting  state,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat  and  fiour,  in  which  articles  sales  have  been  effected  to  some  extent ; 
but  in  almost  every  description  of  goods  the  demand  is  partial  in  the  extreme. 

**  Wheat. — ^The  demand  for  Van  Diemen's  land  wheat  has  increased  during  the 
week,  and  nearly  the  whole  on  hand  has  been  disposed  ol^  at  4t.  6<f.  per  bushd,  to 
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tbe  extent  of  6,000  bmhels,  on  credit.  The  commissariat  tender  has  been  taken  at 
4«.  2d.  per  bushel,  cash. 

"  Flour. — ^The  importation,  ex '  Lawsons,'  from  Valparaiso,  has  been  disposed  of, 
bat  the  figure  has  not  transpired ;  it  is  generally  supposed  to  haye  been  about  8/.  5«. 
per  ton,  cash. 

"  Pboyisions. — Pork  and  Beef.  The  market  for  these  articles  continues  dull  in 
tbe  extreme.  The  commissariat  tender  for  110  barrels  Irish,  has  been  taken  at  2/.  2f. 
per  barreL    In  beef,  no  sales  are  reported. 

"  SuGAn. — In  this  article,  although  the  demand  has  been  but  partial,  an  adTance 
of  lOt.  per  ton  may  be  quoted  for  all  good  samples,  of  which  the  market  is  ill  sup- 
plied, the  stock  generally  consisting  of  Tery  low  qualities,  not  suitable  fSor  the  trade. 
English  refined :  four  tons  sold  for  Z^d,  per  lb. 

"  CoTTBx. — ^The  only  sale  reported  is  three  tons  Jara,  at  id.  per  lb. 

"  TiA. — Hyson  skin.  This  market  has  undergone  a  slight  reduction,  about  120 
diests  having  been  disposed  of,  at  4/.  lbs.  per  chest.  The  concession  in  this  respect 
bas  been  but  partial,  and  no  change  in  the  general  quotations  can  be  made :  the 
piiBcipal  holders  still  exhibit  much  firmness,  at  5/.  per  chest. 

**  Tobacco. — Four  tierces  Barrett's  brought  U.  id.  per  lb. 

**  CiGAms. — ^The  demand  continues  limited,  but  without  any  diange  in  price.  An 
eiport  to  some  extent  is  making  in  this  article  to  London. 

**  B.  P.  Rum. — ^The  inquiry  continues  very  limited,  and  scarcely  any  business  has 
been  done,  although  the  stock  is  most  rapidly  declining. 

'*  Bkamdt. — Ah  descriptions  continue  very  dull  of  sale. 

'*  Cask  Gin. — The  sales  haye  been  about  240  cases,  at  14f . 

'*  Manutactu&sd  Goods. — Inyoices  by  the  late  arriTals,  to  some  extent,  suit- 
able for  the  market,  have  been  taken,  at  twenty-fiye  per  cent,  adyance. 

"  Bbbad. — The  2  lb.  loaf  sells  generally  at  3d. ;  but  there  is  much  of  an  inferior 
description  hawked  about. 

**  Butcbsb's  Msat. — There  is  a  good  supply  of  every  description  of  butcher's 
meat  at  present  in  the  city.  The  wholesale  prices  are  as  subjoined : — Beef,  Id. 
per  lb. ;  mutton,  Id. ;  Teal,  bd.  to  6d. ;  pork,  id.  to  bd. ;  suet,  ^d.  to  id. ;  lard, 
Bd.  The  retail  prices  are : — Beef  and  mutton,  2d.  per  lb. ;  yeal,  7d.  to  Sd. ;  pork, 
6d.  to  7(i. ;  suet,  bd. ;  lard,  lOd.  to  U. 

**  P0TATOB8  are  fh>m  4/.  to  5/.  10«.  per  ton. ;  the  retail  prices  are  from  8«.  to  9f. 
per  ewt.  Vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  still  continue  of  first  rate  quality.  Fhiit  of 
e? ery  kind  in  season  is  abundant. 

**  Poultry. — ^The  quantity  receiTcd  has  been  readily  bouf^t  up  by  the  dealers, 
at  the  following  wholesale  prices : — Fowls,  from  3$.  to  4t.  per  pair ;  ducks,  5«.  to 
6t.  per  pair ;  Muscovy  ducks,  6».  to  St.  per  pair ;  wild  ducks,  it.  M.  per  brace  ; 
geese,  St.  6d.  to  lOt.  6d.  per  pair;  turkeys,  llf.  to  18«.  per  ditto;  teal,  3«.  to  3t.  6d. 
per  brace ;  pigeons,  2t.  6d.  to  3».  per  pair ;  eggs,  lOd.  to  It.  2d.  per  dozen ;  feathers. 
If.  to  It.  Zd.  per  lb. 

*'  TiMBBR  of  erery  sort  is  plentiful." — Ibid. 

**  Shkkp.boilimg. — Mr.  King's  sheep-boiling  establishment  at  New  Town  is 
now  complete,  and  in  full  operation,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  per  day 
are  being  slaughtered.  The  terms  upon  which  Mr.  King  takes  the  sheep  are,  to 
defray  all  the  expenses,  and  put  the  tallow  in  a  marketable  condition,  on  a  wharf  in 
Sydney,  at  fifteen  pence  each  sheep,  which  he  pays  himself  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  skins,  so  that  the  settler  has  his  sheep  converted  into  a  saleable  commodity, 
without  the  outlay  of  a  single  farthing,  which  is  a  very  important  accommodation. 
The  settiers  should  send  fat  sheep  to  the  boiling  estabUshments :  we  haTC  heard  of 
abeep  of  the  very  poorest  description  being  boiled  down,  which  can  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment. From  a  good  sheep,  fifteen  to  twenty- five  pounds  of  tallow  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  Mr.  King,  whose  practical  experience  in  the  tallow  and  soap  trade  is 
very  considerable,  has  no  doubt  that  both  the  body  and  kidney  fat  will  command 
the  very  highest  price  in  London.  With  moderate  exertions  a  thousand  tons  of 
tallow  per  annum  can  be  exported,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  that  quantity 
nay  be  increased."— iSydh^^  Herald^  28th  July,  1843. 

**  Export  of  Horsbs.— The  ship  *  Stratheden '  will  sail  in  the  course  of  the 
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week  with  bonat  for  India,  b«t  she  will  not  hafe  to  mxnj,  at,  coaiiitering  the  low 
price  of  hones  in  the  colony,  and  the  yery  adTantageons  tenna  oflbred  bj  the  cap- 
tain, we  had  expected.  There  are,  we  beliefe,  only  sixty  aetnaUy  ready  for  eai- 
barkation,  although  a  few  more  are  expected.  The  shippers  are  Mr.  H.  CBriea, 
Mr.  R.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hughes,  Mr.  M«Leay,  Mr.  C.  M«Leay,  Mr.  W.  Gibbea. 
and  Mr.  M.  H.  Marsh.  The  *  Tronbadonr,'  a  yery  fine  ship  of  642  toM,  baa 
been  chartered  to  oon? ey  horses  to  India,  and  is  open  to  take  abovt  forty  asore.  Aa 
the  price  of  horse  stock  is  so  very  low  at.pcesentf  we  isMgine  the  settlers  wiU  aYail 
theoiselvea  of  the  opportunity,  espesially  aa  the  plan,  first  started  by  Captain  Hew- 
lett,  of  the  'Stretheden,'  <^only  receiving  freight  when  the  ship  arrives  at  Mndna, 
for  the  hones  aotaally  deUvered,  is  m£agUA."'^S^iiMp  Mimrwm§  HermU^  Jnly 
22nd,  1843. 

PORT  PHILUP. 

The  latest  date  from  this  colony  is  August  Ist.  The  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  the  elections  which  had  joft 
terminated,  the  members  returned  will  be  seen  in  our  New  South  Wales  in- 
telligence. Some  dissatisfoction  had  been  expressed  at  the  '*  nominariim 
members"  selected  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  on  Uie  ^pnonnd  that  none  of  the 
parties  were  in  any  manner  connected  with  Port  Phillip — the  ontngee  at  ^ 
dection  had  been  most  disgracefol,  bnt  the  ringleaders  were  secured  and 
would  be  brought  to  trial  for  their  proceedings. 

Business  was  exceedinehr  dull,  but  the  prospects  of  the  cxAonj  had  upon 
the  whole  brightened. — ^The  sheep-boiling  experiment  was  just  beginning 
here,  and  will  m  all  probability  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  flocks 
throughout  Australia  Felix,  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Great 
attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the  Mimosa  bark,  and  it  was  expected  that  at 
least  1000  tons  would  be  shipped  for  England  during  the  ensuing^  season. 
We  see  no  account  of  land  sales  to  any  extent  under  me  late  act,  which  fixes 
the  upset  price  of  government  lands  at  £1  per  acre. — ^The  state  of  the  country; 
with  respect  to  its  agricultural  prospects,  was  considered  to  be  most  salis- 
foctory,  and  the  gr^itest  energnr  and  perseverance  characterised  the  inha- 
bitants.— ^The  markets  suppli^  by  England  had  ceased  to  be  overstocked, 
and  some  articles  of  EngBsnmanufiictnre  were  in  great  demand.  Hie  reports 
from  this  settlement  may,  as  a  whole,  be  foirly  considered  fovonrable,  beaiing 
in  mind  the  depressed  state  it  has  been  in  for  some  time  previous. 

PORTLAND. 

*'  Thb  Black  Policb. — ^This  body  arrived  at  the  Grange  on  the  4th  instant,  on 
their  route  to  Mount  Eckersley,  where  their  quarters  have  for  some  time  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  The  total  force  consists  of  13,  of  which  10  are  Aborigines, 
1  white  sergeant,  and  Mr.  Dana,  the  commander,  with  his  servant.'' — Poriimtd 
Mercury,  July  12. 

*'  Whaling  at  Pokt  Faibt. — ^Whaling  operations  have  been  carried  on  with 
some  success  this  season  at  the  above  port ;  Mr.  Campbell,  although  having  bnt 
two  boats  manned,  has  aLready  captured  five  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep,  which, 
on  an  average,  win  yield  ten  tons  of  oil  each.  We  are  given  to.undentand  that 
other  parties  in  tiiat  township  will  carry  on  the  whaling  next  season  on  an  extensive 
scale.'^— iiUd. 

"  Thx  Maoistract. — His  EzceDency  the  Governor  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
John  Fitzgerald  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Leslie  Park,  Port  Phillip,  a  magistrate  of 
the  territory  and  its  dependencies.*'— P.  P.  Patriot,  July  31. 

"  Mbltino  Cattlb. — ^The  Salting  Company  have  come  to  the  determination  of 
experimentalising  upon  half  a  doxen  cows,  with  a  view  of  deciding  the  question  of 
profit  to  be  derived  from  this  process,  and  should  the  theoretical  opiniona  upon  the 
subject  be  borne  out  by  facts,  it  is  their  intention  to  carry  out  the  system  to  a  oon- 
siderable  extent"— /Ktf. 
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^  6im^  LaK9. — C.  J.  l^erf,  Biq.,  Iste  of  f^  Survey  Depsrtment  at  Forttamd, 
iMt  reoeiTed  the  appoiiitiiMiit  of  ComnuMioner  of  Crown  Lands  at  Gippa*  Land/'— - 
Uid. 

*'  Turn  TiMBS. — STCiy  MMsoaediiif  day,  wa  are  bappy  to  atate,  aAorda  fraA  in- 
dieatkma  of  retomii^  pnwperity ;  indeed  it  it  not  too  mnch  now  to  state  that  tUa 
proviooe  has  passed  the  Rnbieon,  and  that  we  are  now  rapidlj  repining  oor 
original  position,  as  the  most  prosperons  of  the  AnstraUan  Coloniea.  The  adoption 
of  the  system  of  boiling  down  sheep  has  had  the  eifeet  of  giving  a  certain  Tahie  to 
the  carcass  of  that  animal  which  it  cannot  fall  below,  and  has  secured,  however,  the 
ntter  impossibility  of  our  being  oyerstocked ;  the  consequence  is,  that  sheep  and 
cattle  have  both  attained  to  a  value  which  a  few  weeks  since  it  would  have  been 
considered  quite  foolish  to  expect.  A  few  weeks  ago,  sheep  were  absolutely  un- 
saleable at  any  price,  and  forced  sales  were  made  at  a  figure  which  we  should  be 
absoliitely  ashamed  to  name.  Now,  however,  tbe  ruling  price  for  fat  wethers  is 
from  8«.  to  8#.  6(f.,  and  a  fardier  rise  is  expected.  As  a  proof,  we  may  mention 
that,  during  the  past  wedc,  Alderman  Mortimer  purchased  a  large  flock  of  wediers 
from  a  setder  at  the  Pyrenees  at  8«.  per  head,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  pur- 
efaaae  the  same  or  a  larger  number,  deliverable  two  months  henoe,  at  10a.  a  head. 
When  anefa  prices  as  these  are  obtainable  by  our  flock^masters,  Australia  Fdiz 
Binst  be  going  ahead."— A<(i. 

"  Gipps'  Land. — On  Wedneaday  a  sale  of  land  in  this  location  todc  place  by 
Mr.  M*Donnell,  when  the  following  allotments  were  disposed  of,  via. : — Sixteen 
half-acce  town  allotments  at  the  ufMMt  price  of  5i. ;  lour  firom  5/.  to  7/. ;  two  at 
9/. ;  and  one  reached  11/. ;  one  suburban  allotment  produced  two  guineas;  and  of 
cultiTBtion  iarms,  three  were  taken  at  10«.  per  acre ;  one  at  13*.,  one  at  19«.,  and 
one  at  21a. ;  whilst  the  largest,  400  acres,  (etched  22t.  per  acre*"— JkfeZftoKnia 
TimtM,  July  28. 

**  WnsTamN  Port. — On  Friday  last  the  fine  cutter,  Boujah  Maiden,  arrived 
from  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  bark,  barilla,  and  oats.  We  have  had  the  oppor* 
tmrity  of  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  a  passenger,  who  states  that  he  conceives 
tiiere  is  a  considerable  means  for  the  production  of  barilla.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  the  attenUon  of  the  unemployed  to  this  new  opening  for  enterprise,  no 
capital  being  required ;  as  we  are  told  there  are  parties  who  would  willingly  supply 
provisions,  and  take  the  material  in  payment  as  produced.  Several  caigoes  have 
already  been  shipped  from  there  to  Sydney,  where  the  artible  is  become  scarce/' 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  last  advices  from  this  colony  announce  the  safe  arriyal  of  the  Advo- 
cate General,  the  Hon.  GecHrge  F.  Moore,  from  England.  The  arrival  of  the 
ship  **  Janet "  in  the  Colony  is  idso  hailed  with  great  satisfisurtion,  not  only 
on  accoont  of  the  needful  siqiplies  which  she  brought,  but  also  on  account 
of  her  brin^^ng  back  many  old  and  valued  settlers,  together  with  some  new 

MS.  '  5, 

Her  Majesty's  exploring  vessel  ''Beajgle''  bad  left  Western  Aurtnlia. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  adrantagea 
derivable  from  adding  fresh  articles  to  their  list  of  exports,  and  an  experiment 
was  about  to  be  made  in  the  export  of  timber,  with  which  the  Colony  abounds. 
In  order  to  avoid  an  impression  which  miffht  arise  in  this  country  firom  the 
timber  being  called  mahogany,  and  thus  bemff  brought  into  competition  with 
the  mahogany  already  imported  into  England  from  foreign  countries,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Aborigines,  viz., 
^'Jarrahj*'  by  this  name  it  is  to  quietly  and  unostentatiously  make  ftadf 
known  in  the  English  market  by  its  own  intrinsic  value.  A  company  was 
about  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  wood-exporting  sdieme 
into  execution. 

The  annual  report  of  the  A^cultural  Society  had  been  published,  which 
states  that  the  culture  of  the  vme  has  been  extensively  entei^  into,  and  with 
most  satisfactoiy  results.  The  report  also  states,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Colony  possesses  almost  every  valuable  species ;  and  the  ex- 
periments upon  nusins  and  Zante  currants  have  already  proved  that  only  a 
litUe  time  is  required  to  render  the  colony  independent  of  such  articles  fnm 
any  foreign  country.  Upon  the  olive  the  report  states,  "  that  we  cannot  help 
remarking  upon  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  olive,  which,  at  ^ve  jemn 
old,  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  often  increases  eight  feet  in  height  in  a  smgk 
season.'' 

The  last  year  had  been  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  inmiiflra- 
tion  of  labourers,  such  indeed  as  to  have  caused  some  uneasiness  lest  Uiev 
should  not  find  employment;  but  the  result  has  proved  not  only  that  sucn 
fears  were  groundless,  but  that  a  much  greater  and  continually  increasing 
supply  is  necessarv  to  meet  the  demand. 

An  Insurance  Company  was  about  bein^  formed  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  the  want  of  such  an  Institution  havmg  long  been  felt  in  the  Colony. 

A  gale  of  wind  had  done  considerable  damage. 

The  lambing  season,  which  had  just  ended  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices, 
is  described  as  having  been  most  favourable,  and  the  state  of  the  Colony  in 
general  very  satisfactory. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

We  are  enabled  in  our  present  number  to  place  before  our  readers  very 
full  and  carefully  collected  statistics  of  this  Colony,  and  which  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  her  progress  is  satisfiEu^ry. 

The  new  stilus,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Australia,  has  found  its  way  here, 
though  not  to  any  very  great  extent — ^we  mean,  boiling  the  sheep  down  for 
tallow. 

The  governor  had  been  on  a  short  exploring  expedition,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Fronce,  the  surveyor-generaL 

South  Australia  has  now  been  proclaimed  a  British  Colony  about  six  years 
and  five  months. 

For  the  last  two  years  her  population  has  been  nearly  stationary,  and  may 
be  set  down  at  16,000  souls. 

The  quantity  of  land  surveyed  in  the  province,  at  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
turns, was  632,826  acres,  and  the  quantity  sold  and  selected  at  the  same 
period  was  319,891  acres. 

During  the  year  1842,  the  land  under  cultivation  in  the  province  amounted 
to  21,645  acres;  of  which  15,281  acres  were  wheat,  2,934  barley,  760  oats, 
972  maize,^  758  potatoes,  252  turnips  and  crops  not  specified,  and  686 
gardens. 

The  amount  of  stock  in  the  colony  at  the  same  period,  as  far  as  could  then 
be  ascertained,  was  360,000  sheep,  20,000  head  of  nomed  cattle,  2,000  horses. 
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tnd  13,000  sundry  small  stock,  such  as  pigs  and  goats,  wlucb,  upon  a  mode- 
nte  cakmlation,  were  worth,  sav  £240,000  to  £250,000. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  nxed  and  floating  capital  of  the  province,  such 
as  its  ofl  and  wo^  its  stock  and  builchngs,  its  farming  implements  and  pro- 
duce, its  land  and  agricultural  improvements,  and  its  actual  cash  in  hand,  it 
can  hardly  be  set  down  at  less  than  £3,000,000  sterling ;  but,  allowing,  as  we 
are  fairly  entitled,  what  certain  descriptions  of  property  may  be  worth  to  their 
pneeent  holders  as  investments,  we  should  not  greatiy  err  in  stating  it  at 
£3,500,000. 

The  exports  of  wool  for  the  season  have  been  3,034  bales,  contaimng 
854,815  lbs.;  of  oil  126  casks,  of  whalebone  168  bundles,  of  wheat  4,276 
buflhds,  of  flour  122  tons,  of  oats  134  bushels,  of  barley  686  bushels,  and  dT 
&rm  and  dairy  produce  a  quantity  alto^^her  unexpected.  The  declared 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  last  half  year  is  £47,716  \\s.  2d. ;  and  of 
exports,  produce  of  the  Colony,  £38,296  Ot.  2d. 

'*  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  whalers  at  Encounter  Bay  have  again  been  sne- 
cessfoL  On  Monday  week,  Messrs.  Hagen  &  Co/s  party  caught  a  whale  ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Wheland's  party  were  equally  fortunate.  The  fish  will  yield,  it  is 
•aid,  aboat  eight  tans  each.  Messrs.  Hag^n  &  Co.  have  been  annoyed  by  a  number 
of  their  men  luiTing  treaeheroualy  deserted  them,  but  the  Governor  Oawler  has 
taken  down  a  taSL  reinforcement,  and  we  trust  more  respectable  hands,  and  the 
party  will  again  carry  on  thdr  operations  with  more  energy  than  trer.**'^8outhem 
JuHrMlim,  July  ISih. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

The  retirement  of  the  governor.  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  one  of  the  main 
topics  occupying  the  minds  of  the  Colonists.  Sir  John  will  bear  with  him  to 
his  retirement  the  good  wbhes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Colony.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  bushrangers  were  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  carried  on  to  a 
great  excess,  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  authorities  to  cap- 
ture these  desperadoes.  The  criminal  courts  appear  to  have  been  in  July 
last  fuUy  occupied  with  trials  of  bushrangers,  for  murder  and  robbery. 

The  complaints  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  distress,  are  not  so  loud; 
and  it  may  reasonabbr  be  inferred  that  the  state  of  the  Colony,  and  its  pro- 
spects, had  hnproveo,  and  induced  a  more  cheerful  tone  in  the  organs  of 
pablic  opinion. 

There  are  no  extracts  from  the  papers  that  we  can  select  likely  to  prove 
entertaining  to  our  readers,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
this  genera  and  brief  account. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  Colonj  is  now  attracting  a  degree  of  painful  interest,  in  consequence 
ol  a  fatal  cc^hdon  having  taken  place  between  the  British  settlers  and  a  tribe 
of  the  natives  at  Clou^  Bay,  a  oistance  of  about  70  miles  from  Nelson,  one 
ol  the  settlements  of  tne  New  SSealand  Company.  Among  the  many  narra- 
tives of  this  transaction,  the  clearest  and  most  succinct  account  appears  to  us 
to  be  contained  in  the  dispatch  from  Colonel  Wakefield  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Company.  The  most  satisfactory  accounts  continue  to  arrive  both  from 
Auckland  the  capital,  and  from  the  Ck>mpany's  settlements,  as  regards  the 
agricultural  capaDiHties  of  the  Colony.  In  all  the  settiements,  attention  is 
bnng  paid  to  the  preparation  of  flax  for  the  EngHsh  market,  and  from  the 
Mceitau^d  superiority  of  this  article,  it  is  justiy  rdied  on,  as  forming  a 
vahiable  export.    Beef  salting,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  is  going  on  to 
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some  eztenl.  Altliough  tlie  *'  antoward  event"  of  the  affinj  witk  thei 
had  cast  great  gloom  over  the  inhabitants  of  Wellington,  man^  of  the  pwrtWii 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed,  amountinff  in  all  to  nineteen,  having  been  inha- 
bitants of  that  settlement,  and  men  weU  known  and  hig^  respe^ed  by  tlieir 
brother  Cobnists,  still  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  all  the  well-formed  aortlkD* 
lities  agree  that  there  is  no  fear  whatever  of  an  attack  being  made  by  the 
natives  on  any  of  the  settlements.  This  tragical  afflEur  arose  out  of  a  "  land 
squabble,"  and  melancholy  as  it  is,  cannot  be  legarded  in  any  other  light  tliaa 
as  a  private  quarrel  between  the  parties  concerned.  Its  effect  will,  we  tnut, 
be  to  insure  the  exercise  of  more  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists  in  their 
transactions  with  the  natives,  and  also,  that  should  it  be  found  neceasarf  to 
bring  into  operation  the  powers  of  the  law,  the  executive  officers  will  take 
care  to  have  at  their  command,  su^  an  overwhelming  phyacal  farce  aa  diaB 
render  any  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  both  ridiadoiis  and  ma-' 
availing.  This  course  of  proceeding  woidd  vindicate  the  aathority  of  the 
law,  and  be  merciful  in  its  operation  to  the  savage,  who,  while  he  may  not 
fully  appreciate  the  power  of  a  warrant,  would  be  ready  to  succumb  to  ita 
authonty,  when  it  was  thus  made  clear  to  his  apprehension  that  its  mandate 
would  be  enforced  b^  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  that  resistance 
to  it  was  not  onljr  illeffal  but  hopeless*  One  such  example  as  this  would 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  painful  drcumetanoe,  as  it  b  at  present  our 
misfortune  to  record : — 

**  Griat  Baraibr  Mining  Company. — ^By  the  '*  Rory  O'More"  we  have  been 
favonred  with  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Copper  HUies,  siooe  the  departore 
of  Mr.  Abercrombie  from  this  place.  From  this  report,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
brief  and  general  idea  of  the  operations  at  the  mine  from  tiie  commencement : — ^Mr. 
Kiaghom,  the  active  and  judicious  manager  of  these  mines  '  arrived  at  tiie  Barrier 
ia  October  last,  but  much  of  his  time  was  necessarily  lost  in  making  roads  to  Ifae 
mine,  and  in  erecting  houses  for  tiie  miners.  Mudi  time  was  also  lost  hi  boring 
tiiron^  a  rock  in  aoMHrdaaoe  with  the  directions  of  a  supposed  experienced  ariaer, 
but  without  any  sneoess.'  After  this  frilnre,  Mr.  Kinghoni  *  took  the  aiatter  into 
his  own  hands,'  and  at  once  struck  into  good  ore ;  tiie  resultof  which  has  been  tiut 
20  tons  of  ore  have  been  sUpped  to  Sydney,  and  upwards  of  70  tons  aiore  aaa 
now  ready  at  the  mine  for  shipment.  A  greater  quantity  of  ore  would  have  been 
raised  by  this  time,  but  for  an  unfortunate  aoddent  oooniring  to  two  of  the  mtnen» 
principally  through  their  own  carelessness,  which  reduced  the  working  of  the  mine 
to  one-fourth  its  usual  quantity,  and  that  for  some  weeks.  The  operations  are  bow 
confined  to  the  working  of  two  beds  of  ore,  the  one  of  blue,  and  the  other  of  yellow 
colour,  and  both  of  superior  quality." 

PORT  NICHOLSON. 

'*  We  are  extremely  happy  to  announce  that  the  whaling  aeasoa  has  oommenoed. 
On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Haine's  party,  at  Kaptti,  caught  a  whale,  which  we  believe 
turned  out  6  tuns  of  oil.  Another  whale  was  captur^  during  the  week  at  Cloiuly 
Bay,  by  Mr.  Lerieu's  party."— (TareMe,  lOUi  May,  1843. 

**  The  gaol  on  Mount  Cook  bas  been  commenced,  and  the  work  is  b^ng  rapidl|r 
proceeded  with.  The  building  stands  in  a  very  prominent  position,  and  will  be  made 
as  strong  as  bricks  and  mortar  can  make  it." 

"  Twenty  tons  of  prepared  flax  are  waiting  at  KMfUi  for  shipment  to  this  place. 
The  Pickwick  was  to  call  for  it  on  her  way  from  Cloudy  Bay,  but  would  most  likely 
be  unable  to  bring  it  down  in  one  load,  and  vrould,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  make 
two  trips.  Verily,  '  flax  scraping '  seems  to  be  getting  in  good  repute  with  the 
Maories." 

NELSON. 
In  the  Nei$tm  Examiner ^  two  letters  have  appeared  from  residents  in  that 
settlement,  showing  tiiat  flax  prepared  by  Europeans  at  the  ordinary  wapjes 
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of  white  labooren,  would  produce  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  One  of  the 
ooneepondenta  csdculates  this  loss  at  8/.  11^.  2d,  per  ton;  the  other,  hy 
reducing  the  expenses  and  increasing  the  price  to  he  received,  calculates  the 
loss  at  only  lis.  2id,  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  these  evil  auguries,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  of  the  settlers  were  erecting  mills  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring flax.    We  wish  them  every  success. 

**  Flax. — ^The  American  ship,  Robert  Palsford,  has  again  returned  to  onr  port,  after 
a  visit  to  America.  When  here  on  the  last  occasion,  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  her 
took  from  this  place  a  small  quantity  of  flax,  for  which  he  found  an  immediate  sale 
in  America  at  30/.  per  ton.  This  gentleman  is  so  confident  of  the  readiness  of  the 
demand  for  New  Zealand  flax  in  his  coontry,  that,  had  he  not  been  bound  on  to  Ma- 
nilla for  a  cargo  awaiting  his  arrival  there,  he  would  have  freely  purchased  our  flax. 
Be  parposes  retnraing  again  to  this  place  from  America,  and  hopes,  on  his  arrival, 
to  ftiid  the  settlement  able  to  fhmish  him  vrith  flax  and  foreign  oil  in  bond." 
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THEOLOGY,  &c. 

{Th0  Works  marked  f  are  Roman  Catholic.) 

Alt,  Dr.  H.,der  Christliche  Cultus,  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Entvrickelungsformen, 

historiseh  dargestellt.    Mit  2  Nachtr.  Ueber  d.  christl.  Kirchenjahr  u.  iiber 

d.  christl.  BaustyL    8vo.     Berlin.     10s. 
fBenedicti  XIV.,  Pontificis  maximi,  de  Synodo  dioecesana  libri  XIII.    Editio  2. 

MechHniensis,  ad  fidem  optimamm  editionum  Italicarum  denuo  aucta  et  cas- 

tigata.    4  Tomi.     12mo.     Moguni.    1/. 
Bretschoeider^  Dr.  K.G.,  die  religiose  Glanbenslehre  naoh  der  Yemunft  and  der 

Offenbarung  fiir  denkende  Leser  dargestellt.    2  Aufl.    8vo.    Halle.    8s. 
Cbristoterpe,  Ein  Taschenbnch  fiir  christliche  Leser  auf  das  Jahr  1844.     Heraulg. 

y.A.  Knapp.    8vo.     Heidelb.    7s. 
Corpus  Relbrmatomm,  ed.  C.  G.  Bretsdineider,  VoL  XI. :    Philippi  Melanthonis 

opera  quae  supersunt  omnia.    Vol.  XI.    4to.    Halle.    \l. 
Delhzsch,  Fr.,  der  Prophet  Habakuk  ausgelegt.    (Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  den  PA>- 

phaten  des  Alten  Bundes  von  Delitzsch  u.  Caspari.)   8vo.   Leipzig.    &8.  6d. 
Die  Genesis  iibersetzt  und  schwierige  SteUen  erkliiit  von  Dr.  F.  Larsow.     8vo. 

Berlin.    3s. 
Docnmente,  vier,  aus  r&mischen  Archiven.   Ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesohlchte  des  Protes- 

tantismus  vor,  wahrend  und  nach  der  Reformation.    8vo.    Leipzig.    3s. 
t  Droste  zu  Vischering,  Clemens  August,  Erzbischof  von  Coin,  Predigten,  Betrach- 

tongen  und  Unterweisungen,  in  frOhem  Jahren  gehalten.   8vo.  3Kintter.    48. 
Dimcker,  L.,  Irenaus  Christologieim  Zusammenhange  mit  dessen  theolog.  u.  anthro- 

pokig.  Grundlehren.    8vo.     Gotting.    4  s. 
Bfleiraorf,  Dr.  J.,  die  Stellung  der  spaoischen  Kirche  sum  romischen  Stuhle.    8vo. 

Dtanmtadi.    Ss. 
t  Fdrster,  H.,'  Domherr,  Predigten  auf  alle  Sonntage  des  kathol.  Kirchenjahres,  2 

Bde.    8vo.    Breelau,    lbs. 
Gfrorer,  A.  P.,  AUgemeine  Kirehengeschichte.  3  Bd.  (Von  Mahomet  bis  znm  Tode 

Papst  Gregor's  VII.)  1  Abth.    8vo.     Stuttgart.    9s. 
Handbuch,  kungefiustes  exegetisches,  zum  Alten  Testament.  5  Lief. :  Der  Prophet 

Jesaia.    Von  Knobel.    8vo.    Leipzig.    98. 6d. 
Hendewerk,  Dr.  C.  L.,  des  Propheten  Jesaja  Weissagungen.  Chronologisch  geordnet 

iibersetzt  u.  erklart.    2  Th. :  die  deuterojesajanisclien    Weissagungen.     8vo. 

Kdmgeberg.     58. 
VOL.  ni. NO.  I.  A  A 
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Hengstenbergi  Dr.  E.  W.,  Commentar  uber  die  Psalmen.   2  Bd.  8?o.    Berttm.  7t« 
Heringa,  E.  F.»  Diipntatio  de  codice  Boreeliano,  none  Rheiio-Tnjectiiio»  ab  ipao  in 

lacem  protracto.     Ed.  H.  E.  Vinke.    4to.     7V(^eeti  ad  Rh,  9s. 
Hilffelly  Dr.  L.,  Wesen  und  Beruf  des  evaDgelisoh-christUchen  GeisUichen.    2  Bde. 

8vo.     Gietsen,    14s. 
Justini,  S.,  Opera.    Recens.  prolegom.  adnot.  ac  Tersione  instmzit  indioesqne  a^jec 

J.  C.  T.  Otto.    Tomus  II.  Fasc.    I.  8vo.    Jena.    For  Vol.  II.  12s.  6d. 
Knacky G.fZioiisharfe.    Geistliche  lieder  und  Sonette.   3Aiifl.    12mo.   Bertim.  St. 
Knapp,  A.,  chrisUiche  Gediehte.  3  Anfl.     Bto.     BateL    Ss. 
Lange,  J.  P.,  die  kirchliohe  Hymnologie,  oder  die  Lehre  Tom  Kirchengeaangy  theore- 

tische  Abtheilnng.    Syo.    ZUrich.    28. 
Liicke,  F.^  de  Invocatione  Jesa  Christi  in  predbns  Christianomm  aocuratias  de&ii- 

enda.    Part.  II.     Gotting.    28. 
Neander,  Dr.  A.,  allgemeine  Geschicbte  der  cbristiichen  Religion  and  Kirche.     2 
Anfl.  1  Abtb.    (Kirchengescbichte  der  drei  ersten  Jahrb.)    2  Bd.,  weldier 

diese  Abtb.  schliesst.    8to.    Hamburg.    148. 
Nitzscb,  Dr.  C.  J.,  Predigten  ans  der  Amtsfuhrung  der  letztrergangnen  Jahre.     5e 

Answabl.    8to.     Bonn.    48. 
Kovnm  Testamentum  graece.    Ex  reeogn.  Knappii  emend,  ed.  aignment.  annot. 

crit.  et  ind.  adj.  C.  G.  G.Theile.    Ed.  ster.     16mo.    lAp$,    Ss.  6d. 
Petri,  M.f  Beitrage  zur  bessem  Wilrdignng  des  Wesens  and  d.  Bedeatang  dea 

Paseyismus.    8to.     Gotting.    38. 
t  Scbiitz,  W.  ▼.,  Anticelsos.  Deutscbe  Vierteljahrsscbrift  fur  zeitgemasse  Apologie 

des  Katholicismos  and  Kritik  des  Protestantismus.    No.  V.   8to.   Mamx.   4s. 
Strauss,  Y.,  Lieder  aus  der  Gemeine,  fur  das  christliche  Kircbenjahr.     12ino. 

Hamburg.     69. 
Testament,  das  alte,  rait  Einleitungen  bericbtigter  Uebersetxong  a.  Anmerkungen 

I.  Das  I.  Bucb  Mose,  von  F.  W.  J.  Sobroder.    8vo.    Berlin.    28.  6d. 
Telle,  C,  bibliscbe  Alterthiimer.    Ein  Handbucb  fur  cbristlicbe  Religionildirer. 

8vo.    Berlin.     48. 
Tbiele,  H.,  secbszehn  Predigten,  zu  Rom  gebalten.    Mit  Torgedradrter  litorgie. 

8vo.     Zikrieh.    4s. 
Tboluck,  Dr.  A.,  Kommentar  zum  Evangel.  Jobannis.     6e  Aoflage.    Darchging. 

neue  Ausarbeitung.    8yo.     Hamburg.     78. 6d. 
Umbreit,  C.  F.,  Commentar  uber  die  Propbeten  des  Alten  Bondes.  3Bnd.  HeaekieL 

8to.    Hamburg,    5s.  6d. 
fVilsecker,  F.  J.,yesperae  Breviarii  Romani  canta  cborali  aactae.  Faacl.    Roj. 

8vo  Landsh.    2s. 
Wette,  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  de,  kurzge^stes  ezegetiscbes  Handbucb  zum  neuen  Teata- 

ment.    2  Bds.  4  Th. :  d.  Briefe  an  die  Oolosser,  an  Pbilemon,  an  die  Epbeaier 

and  Pbilipper.     8to.    Leipzig.    38. 
Weber,  C.  F.,  Dialogus  de  ecdesia  AngHcana  et  de  regimine  ecclesiastioo.    8to. 

NeroUng.    Is. 
Zwinj^,  H.,  Zeitgemasse Auswabl  aus  seinen  Schriften,  aus  d.  Altdeatschen  a.  Latdn 

iibersetzt  von  R.  CbristoffeL    7  parts.    8?o.    ^tOr.    98. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY,  ARCHEOLOGY,  MYTHOLOGY. 

Aristopbanes,  Lustspiele.     UeberaeCzt  und  erlautert  von  Hieron.  Mnller.     1  Bd. 

8vo.    Leipzig.    7s.  6d.    (Enlcitung.  Plutos— Die  Wolken— Die  Froscbe.) 
Becker,  W.  A.,  Handbucb  der  romischen  Altertbftmer,  nacb  den  QueUen  bearbettet. 

1  Tb.    8yo.    Leipzig.    14s. 
Bojesen,  Dr.E.F.,  Handbucb  der  griecbischenAntiquit&ten.    A.  d.  Dan.  obers.  von 

J.  Hofia.    8vo.     Gieesen,    3s. 
Burger,  D.,  Prolegomena  ad  annotationem  in  Theaetetum,  Platonls  diakMnun.  8vo. 

Lugd.  Bai.    2s.  6d. 
Burkbardi,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Handbucb  der  klassiscben  Mythologie  nach  genetiacben 

Grundsfttzen.    1  Abtb.  1  Bd.     Homer  a.  Hesiod  zagleicb  HoMeriadie  fifa- 

Idtung.    8vo.    Dreeden,    78. 
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Droyseii,  J.  6.,  Geschichte  des  HeUenismiis.    Bnd.  II.    Geschichte  d.  BUdang  det 

hcllenigchen  Staatensystem's.    8to.     Hamburg.    16s. 
Euripides  restitatus,  siTe  scriptoium  Earipidis  ingeniique  ceDsara,  fabulaium  quae 

iDteriemnt  reliqaias  composuit  atqne  interpretatos  est,  omnefl  ordine  disposuit 

et  Yitam  scriptoria  enarraTit  J.  A.  Hartongiis.      VoL  I.    8fO.    Hamburg, 

IDs.  6d. 
Geriach,  F.  D,,  TlberinB  and  Cajas  Gracchus.    Bin  historischer  Vortrag.    8to. 

Batei.    28. 
Geppert,  C.  E.,  Die  altgriechische  Bfilme,  mit  6  Tafeln.  Munxen  n.  Yasengemalde. 

8to.    Leipzig.    10s. 
'  Ueber  die  Anffuhmng  der  Medea  des  Euripides  xa  Athen  im  I 

Jahre  d.    87  Olymp.    8to.    Leipz.  Is.  6d. 
Gobi,  E.,  Epbesiaca.  Acced.  tab.  III.    8yo.     Berol.    6s. 
Haym,  K.,  de  renun  apnd  Aescbylam  conditiooe.     Part  I.    8to.    Berlin.    2s. 
Heeker,  A.,  Conunentatio  critica  de  Anthologia  grseca.    8to.    Lugd.  Bat.     1 2s. 
Ueusde,  J.  A.  C.  fan,  Stadia  critica  in  Laciliam  poetam.    8to.     Trqject  ad  Rhen. 

9s. 
Horatii  Opera  omniat  recognoTlt  et  comment,  in  as.  scholanun  instr.  Dillenbarger. 

8vo.    Bonn.    8s. 
Jahrbocher  des  Vereins  von  Alterthams-freonden  im  Rheinlande.     Bnd.  3.    8?o. 

Bonn.    6s.  6d. 
Kempfiif  C,  Obserrationes  in  Juvenalis  aliqaot  locos  interpretandos.    8to.    Berl, 

2s.  6d. 
Kaehn,  C,  de  dialectica  Platonis.    8to.    Berol.     Is.  6d. 
Lersch,  L.,  Antiqaitates  Vergiliante  ad  Vitam  Popali  Romani  Descriptse,  in  Foar 

Puts.     I.  DeRepabUca.    II.  De  Re  Militari.     III.  De  Sacris.     IT.  DeVito 

Priyata.     8vo.    Bonn.    8s. 
Lobeck,  C.  A.,  Pathologise  sermonis  grsci  prolegomena.    LipeuB.     138.  6d. 
Madfig,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Lateinische  Sprachlehre  f.  Scholen.    870.    Braunechw.    7s. 
-  Bemerkangen  iiber  verschiedene  Punkte  des  Systems  der  latdn. 

Sprachlehre.     8to.    Is.  6d. 
Menke,  Th.,  Lydiaca,  Dissertatio  ethnograpbica.     8to.    Berolini.    Is.  6d. 
Niebahr,  B.  G.,  Kleine  historische  a.  philologische  Schriften.    lite.  SammL    8to. 

Bonn.     78. 
Nitiscfa,  G.  G.,  de  Eleasiniomm  ratione  pablica  commentatio.    4to.    Kiel.    Is.  6d. 
Pape,  Dr.  W.,  Handworterbach  der  griech.  Sprache.    2  Bd.    roy.  8to.    Braumck. 

13s.  6d. 
Pindari  Carmina,  ex  rec.  Boeckhii,  comment,  perpet.  illastr.  L.  Dissen.     Ed.  II. 

emend,  oar.  F.  N.  Schneidewin.    Sect.  I.    8?o.     Oolha.    9s. 
Phitarchi  Vitse  paraUelae  ex  recens.  C.  Sintenis.    Vol.  III.    8to.    Lipe.     13s.  6d. 
Quinti  CartU  de  gestis  Alezandri  magni  regis  Macedonam  libri  qui  supersont  YIIl. 

mit  Anm.  Ton  Mutzell.    8to.    Berlin.    4s.  6d. 
Real-Bncydop&die  der  classischen  Alterthamswissenschaft,  heraosg.  y.  Paoly.    43 

a.  44.  Lfg.    8yo.     Stuttg.    3s. 
Rbeinisches  Maseam  fiir  Philologie,  heraasg.  yon  F.  G.  Welcker  a.  F.  RitschL  Neae 

folge.     Ill  Band.     1  Heft.    8yo.    FranJ^t.    3s.  6d. 
Rosshis,  Lad.,  Inscriptiones  Grsecse  ineditss.    Fasc.  II.    4to.    Athenit.    98. 
Roperti,  G.  F.  F.»  Handbach  der  romischen  Alterthiimer.    2Th.   2  Abth.    Regie* 

nmg  and  Verwaltnng  d«i  romischen  Staats.    8yo.    Hannover.    13s. 
Schweock,  K.,  die  Mythologie  der  Asiatischen  Volker  der  Aegypter,  Grieohen,  Romer, 

Germanen  a.  Slawen.    Bnd.  I.    Griechen.    8yo.    Franl^fltrt.     10s. 
Schrader,  Dr.  G.,  de  artis  apnd  Aristotdem  notione  ao  yi.    8yo.    Berolini.    Is.  6d. 
Sophocles  Elektra.    Metrisch  iibertragen  yon  F.  Fritse.    8yo.    Berlin.     Is.  6d. 
TeofTel,  W.  8.,  Horaz  eine  literarhist  Uebersicht.    8yo.     T&bing.    Is.  6d. 
Thisqaen,  F.  G.,  Phocaica,  Dissertatio  phildogica.    8yo.    Bonn.    Is.  6d. 
Ukeit,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Geographic  der  Griechen  and  Romer  yon  den  frOhesten  Zeiten 

bis  anf  Ptolemiias.    3Bd.     1  Abth.    8yo.     Weimar,    lis. 
^^nieseler,  Fr.,  Adyersaria  in  Aeschyli  Prometheam  yinctam  et  Aristophanis  Ayei 

pfaUologica  atqote  archaeologioa.    8yo.     Gotting.    3f.  6d. 
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ORIENTALIA. 

Aba  Zakariya  Yabya  El-Nawawi,  Biographical  DicdoDary  of  moftrious  Men, 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  Islamism.  Now  first  edited  oy  P.  Wuitenfeld,  from 
the  coll.  of  2  MSS.  at  Leyden  and  Gotting.    Part  1  to  3.    8to.    Gotiimg,    18a. 

Bjomatjerna,  Graf  M.,  die  Theogonict  Philosophie  und  Koemogonie  dor  Hindvs. 
Aos  dem  Schwed.  ilbers.  n.  mit  Ainmerk.  begL    Sto.     Slockh,    58. 

Erdmann,  P.  ▼.,  Kritische  Beurtheilong  der  von  Qnatrem^re  heransg.  "  Hittoire 
des  Mongols  de  la  Perse."     8to.    Kasan.    28.  6d. 

■  Mahammed's  Geburt  und  Abrahah's  Untei^gang.    8to.    JTom*. 
Is.  6d. 

.  Ueber  einige  Munxen  Tamerlan'8.    8to.    Katam.    2s.  6d. 

yollstandige  Uebersicht  der  altesten  tOrldschen,  tartariscben  v. 


mongolischen  yolkerstlimme.      Nach  Raschid-Ud- Din's  Voigange  bearbeitet. 

8vo.    Katan.    Ts.  6d. 
Preytag,  G.  W.,  Arabnm  proverbia  sententiaeqne  proverbiales  qme  Tocalibns  instrnxit, 

latine  Tertit  et  sumtibus  sais  edidit    Tomns  III.  (et  ult.)  8to.  Bofm,  1/.  168. 
Gregorii  Bar  Hebraei  in  lesaiam  scholia  e  Cod.  MSS.  Syr.  Mns.  Brit,  et  Bibl. 

Bodl.  Oxon.  ed.  O.  P.  TuUberg.     4to.     Up$ala,    3s.  6d. 
■  in  Psalmos  schol.  Specim.  e  Cod.  Mns.  Brit,  et  Bibl.  Bodl. 

Oioniens.  ed.  O.  P.  Tullberg.    4to.     Up$ala,    2s. 
Lassen,  C,  Indische  Alterthamskunde.     Vol.  I.  Part  I.    Price  10s.     This  Work 

will  be  completed  in  three  volumes,  or  six  parts. 
Nacht,  Tausend  nnd  Eine.    Arabisch.  heraosgegeben  yon  M.  Habidit  «.  H.  L. 

Pleischer.     12  Bnde.     12mo.  complet.    5/.  5s.     (Subscriptions  preis.) 
Walmiki's  Rama,  einindisches  Gedicht,  deutsch  Ton  A.  Holxmann.    12mo.    Kmrkr. 

48. 

Zeitschrift  (fSa  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.  Heransg.  von  Lassen.  Bnd.  V.  Heft 
1.    8to.    Botm.    7b, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Biedermann,  Dr.  C,  die  dentsche  Philosophie  yon  Kant  bis  anf  unare  Zdt,  ihre 
wissenschaftliche  Entwicklung  und  ihre  Stellung  xn  den  polidschen  and 
socialen  VerhiUtnissen  der  Gegenwart.     2  Bd.     8vo.    Leipziff.     I/.  7s. 

Dansel,  W.,  iiber  Goethe's  Spinoxismus.    8to.    HanUmrg,    38.  6d. 

Hegel's  Philosophie  in  wortUchen  Auszngen.  Pvir  Gebildete  ans  dessen  Werken 
xusammengestellt  n.  mit  einer  Einleitung  heransg.  y.  C.  Plrantx  n.  A.  HiUert. 
8to.     Berlm,     128. 

Leibnixens  gesammelte  Werke,  ans  den  Handschriften  der  KonigL  BibliothdE  xu 
Hannover  heransg.  v.  Georg  Heinr.  Pertx.  1  Polge.  Geschiohte.  1  Bd.  An- 
nales  imperii  oocidentis  BrunsyioenBes.  Tomus  I.  Annales  annomm  768 — 876. 
8yo.    Hannover,     18s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  GEOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS. 

Berghaus,  Dr.  H.,  allgemeine  Lander*  u.  V&lkerkunde.      Nebet  einem  Abrisa  der 

physikalischen  Brdbeschreibnng.    5  Bd.    4  lief.    8yo.    Stuttgart,    58. 6d. 

■        Sechs  Reisen  um  die  Erde  der  K.  Preuss.  Seehandl.  Sohift 

Mentor  n.  Princess  Louise  in  d.  Jahren  1822—42.    Ausxug  a.  d.  Sohiffs- 

Joumalen  in  Bexng  auf  Physik  u.  Hydrographie.    4to.    Brmiau,     II, 

Beschreibung  der  Sudt  Rom  yon  E.  Platner,  C.  Bunsen,  E.  Gerhard,  W.  Roctell 
nnd  L.  Urlichs.  3  Bd.  3  nnd  letxte  Abth. :  das  Marsfeld,  die  Tlberinael, 
Trastevere  und  der  Janicnlus.  8yo.  Mit  dnem  Plane  des  alten  BifarafeldM. 
Stuttff,    19s. 

Koch,  K.,  Reiae  dnrch  Russland  nach  dera  kankasisdien  Isthmus  in  den  J.  1636, 
1837  u.  1838.    Vol.  2.    8yo.     128. 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  Reisen  in  Irland.     2  Thle.     8yo.     Dresden,     U.  38. 

Reisen  in  England.     Thl,  I.     8to.     Dresden,     78. 

Otto,  E.,  Rebeerinnerungen  an  Cuba,  Nord-  und  Siidamerika,  1838 — 1841.  12mo. 
Berlin.     58.  6d. 
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Reiie  efnes  Norddenticbea  dvch  die  Hoohpyrenaen  in  den  Jahren  1841  nnd  1842. 

Von  W.  y.  R.     2  Thle.     12iiio.     Leipzig,     lOt.  6d. 
Ranmer,  Fr.  tod,  Qetchichte  Europa't  leit  dem  £nde  det  15teD  Jahrhanderts. 

Bnd.  YII.     8to.     Uipzig.     10s. 
Sebold,  P.  F.  von,  Nippon.  Archir  xnr  Beschreibnng  Ton  Japan.     Folio.   Leyden. 

Parts  9—12,  each  1/.  188.     FoUo  ed.  2/.  168. 
Stephani,  Dr.  L.,  Reise  darch  etnige  Gregenden  dea  nordlichen  Griechenland'a,  mit 

6  Kupfer.     8vo.    Leipzig,    38. 6d. 
Taichenbacb,  historisches.    Hrsg.  ron  F.  r.  Ranmer.    ft  Jahrg.    12mo.    Leipzig. 

lOs. 
WappaaSy  Dr.  J.  E.,  die  Repnbliken  yon  Siidamerika,  geographisch-stadBtiseh,  mit 

besonderer  BerBoktichtigang  ihrer  Prodaction  and  ihres  Handelayerkehrs  nnd 

yomehmlich  nach  amtlichen  Qnellen  dargestellt.     le  Abtheil.    8yo.    Gating. 

48. 

Weil,  Dr.  6.,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sein  Leben  n.  seine  Lehre.  8to.  Stutt' 
gart,     128. 

PHILOLOGY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

Bibliothek  der  gesammten  dentachen  Nadonal-Literator.  16  Bd.  Heinrichs  yon 
Meissen  des  Franenlobes  Leiche,  Spriiche,  Streitgedichte  nnd  Lieder,  heraasg. 
▼on  L.  Ettmiiller.     8yo.    98.  6d. 

Faehlmann,  F.,  Yennch  die  estnischen  Verba  in  Conjogationen  zn  ordnen.  8to. 
Dorpai.     2s. 

Grimm,  J.,  Deutsche  Mjthologie,  2te  stark  yermehrte  a.  yerbess.  Ansgabe.   Abth. 

I.  8yo.     Odtting.     12s. 

Grammatik  der  hochdeutschen  Sprache  unserer  Zeit.    Fiir  Schnlen  nnd 

Privatnnterr.  bearb.  yon  Eiselein.    8yo.     Consianz.    58. 
Hoffmann  y.  Fallersleben,  Allemanniscbe  Lieder.    Nebst  Worterklamng  u.  einer 

Allemann.  Grammatik.    5te  Anfl.     12mo.    Mannheim,    38. 
Jacobi,  Dr.  Th.,  Beitrage  zur  dentachen  Grammatik.     8vo.     Berlin,   48.  6d. 
Jahrbnch,  nenes,  der  Berlinischen  Gesellschaft  fdr  Deutsche  Sprache  nnd  Alter- 

thnmsknnde.    Heraasg.  y.  d.  Hagen.    5  Bd.  (Germania  5  Bd.)   8yo.  Berlin. 

6e. 
Klemm,  J.  E.,  die  magyarische  Sprache  and  die  etymologische  Sprachvergleichnng. 

Roy.  8yo.     Pressburg,    3s. 
Mickiewics,  Adam,  Vorlesungen  iiber  slawische  Literatur  nnd  Znst&nde.    Gehalten 

im  CoU^  de  France.  Dsntsche,  Ansg.    2  Thle.  k  2  Abth.     12mo.    Leipzig. 

II.  Is. 

Rask,  Erasmus,  a  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse  Tongue,  translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  George  Webbe  Dasent,  M.  A.     8yo.    Franifori  o.  M.     12s. 

Schmid,  R.,  Gesetie  der  Angelsachsen  in  der  Ursprache  mit  Uebersetzung  Erlau* 
terungen  u.  ein.  antiq.  Glossie.     2te.  verbess.  Aufl.     8yo.    lAtpz.  (shortly). 

Wackernagel,  W.,  Dentsches  Lesebnch.  3  Th.  2  Bd.:  Proben  der  deutschen 
Prosa  yon  1740  bis  1842.    8vo.     BoMel.     13s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  CHEMISTRY,  &c. 

Arnold,  Dr.F.,  Handb.  d.  Anatomie  des  Menscken,  mit  besond.  Rilcksichtaaf  Phy- 
siologic u.  pract.  Medicin.  Mit  mikrosk.  nnd  synopt.  Abbild.  1  Bd.  1  u.  2 
Abth.,  die  allgem.  Anatomie.    8yo.    Freiburg.    5s.  6d. 

-  Tabula  anatomicse.    Fasc  IV.  pan  II. :  Iconet  artlculomm  et 

iigamentomm.     FoL    Stuttg,     18s. 

JoDgh,  Dr.  L.  I.,  disquisitio  comparatiTa  chemico-medica  de  tribus  old  jecoris 
aselli  speciebus.     8yo.    Lugd.  Batav.     10s.  6d. 

Journal  fur  Eonderkrankheiten,  unter  Mitwirkung  tou  Dr.  Barez  und  Dr.  Rom- 
berg, herausg.  yon  Dr.  Behrend  n.  Dr.  Hildebrandt.  1  Bd.  in  6  Heften. 
8vo.    Berlin.     lOs. 

Lode,  Dr.  H.,  Lehrbnch  des  chimrgischen  Verbandes  sum  Gebrauch  for  Lehrende 
and  Lemende.    Mit  11  Kupfertaf.     8to.    Berlin.    98. 
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Roete,  Dr.  C.  F.  G.,  klinische  Bdtrage  sur  Pathologie  mid  VhjwAogie  der  Avgen 

und  Ohren.     1  Jahresheft.    8vo.    Brmmtchw.    Bb, 
Worterbuch,  encyclopadisches,    der    mediciniichen  Witsenschafteo.     Hng»  Tom 

Bosch,  Dieffenbach,  Hecker,  &c.    30  Bd.    8vo.    Berlm.    ISs.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Blame,  C«  L.,  Ramphia,  iiTe  oommentatioiies  botanica  imprimii  de  plantia  Indfae 

orientalii,  torn  pcDitiu  inoognitis  tam  que  in  libris  Rbedii,  Riimphii,  Rox- 

burghii,  Wallichii  aUorom,  recenaentar.     Folio.    liTr.  25  to  30.    lAiffd,  Bai» 

4/.  10s. 
Ehrenbergi  C.  6.,  Verbrdtimg  nnd  Einfloss  des  mikroskopischeii  Lebens  in  Sad-  n. 

Nord-Amerika.    Mit  4  color.  Knpfert.    FoL     Berlin,     1/.  Is. 
Erdl,  Dr.  M.  P.,  Entwicklung  des  liummereies  von  den  ersten  Verandenmgeii  im 

Dotter  an  bis  sur  Reife  des  Embryo.    8to.    AfitiicAsii.    5s.  6d. 
Fries,  £.,  noTitiie  florse  Suedcae,  Contin.  sistens  Mant.  I.  II.  III.    Aoced.  de  stir- 

pibns  in  Norregia  recentias  detectis  praenotiones  oommonic^  a  M.  N.  BI jtt. 

8vo.    lAmd,    9s. 
Haidinger,  W.,  Bericht  iiber  die  Mineralien-Sammlnng  der  k.  k.  Hofkammer  im 

Mttnx-  u.  Bergwesen.    4to.     Wien,    lis. 
Hartmann,  C,  Grandziige  der  Geologic  in  allgemein  fasslichem  Vortrage.     8?o. 

Leipzig,    lis. 
KUtsing,  Dr.  Fr.  IV.,  Fhyoologia  generalls,  oder  Anatomic,  Physiologic  mid  System.- 

kunde  der  Tange.    4to.    Mit  80  farbig  gcdmckten  Tafdn.    Leipzig,     8/. 
Leonhard,  Dr.  G.,  Handworterbach  der  topographischen  Mineralogic    8to.    J7ei- 

delb.    lis. 
Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  T.  F.  L.,  Genera  plantarmn  flora  germaniae,  ioonibos  etdescrip- 

tionibus  illnstrata.     Opus  post  auctoris  mortem  ab  A.  Pntterlick  et  St.  Endli- 

cher  cont.    Fasc.  XXII.    8vo.     Bonn,    48.  6d. 
Petsholdt,  A.,  Beitrage  zur  Geognose  von  Tyrol.     Skizzen  anf  einer  Reise  dnrch 

Sachsen,  Bayem,  Salzkammergnt,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Oestreich.    Mit  54  Abbild. 

8vo.    Leipzig,     lis. 
Sepp,  J.  C,  Flora  Batava,  on  figures  et  descriptions  de  plantcs  Belgiques,  par  J. 

Kopset  J.  E.  ▼.  d.  Trappcn.    4to.    Liv.  128—130.    Anuierdam  1/.  Is. 
Sicbold,  P.  F.  de,  Fauna  Japonica.     Pisces  daborantibus  C.  J.  Temminck  et  H. 

Schlegel.    Decas  II.    Fol.    Ijugd.  Bat,     1/.  16s. 
Unger,  F.,  Chloris  protogva.     Beitrage  zur  Flora  der  Vorwdt      Heft  I — III. 

Folio.    Leipz.    2/. 
Walpers,  G.  G.,  Repertorinm  botanices  systematics.    Tomi  II.    Fasc.  lY.     8to. 

Lipeia,    48. 

ASTRONOMY,  GEOMETRY,  &c. 

Annalen  fur  Meteorologie,  Erdmagnetismus  a.  rerw.  Gegenstande,  re<Ugirt  t. 

Grunert,  Lament,  &c.,  herausg.  Ton  J.  Lamont.   Jahrg.  1843.    5  Heft.    8to. 

3£iinchen,    48. 
Beobaohtungen,  magnetische  u.  meteorologische,  zu  Prag.  Herausg.  t.  K.  KrdL  3 

Jahrg.    4to.    Prag,     13s. 
Jahrbuch,  Berliner  astronomisches  fur  1846.    Heransgegeben  Ton  J.  F.  Enke. 

8to.    Berlin,     13s. 
Argelander,  D.  F.,  neue  Uranometrie.    Darstdlnng  der  im  mittlem  Europa  mit 

blossen  Augen  sichtbaren  Sterne  nach  ihren  wahren,  onmittdbar  yom  Himmel 

entnommenen  Grossen.    StemTersdchniss.    (German  and  Latin  text.  8to.) 

Atlas.    Fol.    (17  Maps.)    Beriin.    168. 

LAW  AND  STATISTICS. 

Biilow-Cnmmerow,  iiber  Preussens  landschaftliche  Creditrereinc,  die  Reformen, 
deren  sic  bedOrfen  und  iiber  ein  richtiges  System  der  Boden-Nutzong  nnd 
Schiitzung.    8to.    Berlim.    4s. 
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Eichhoni,  C.  Fr.,  Deutsche  Staati*  vnd  Bechtigefcliichto.    2r  ThL   8?o.    GdiHng, 

13s.  6d. 
Hinrichsy  H.  F.  W.,  Politiscbe  Yoriesmigen.    Unser  Zeitalter  nach  sdnen  polit. 

kirchL  &c.  Zastanden  mit  namentl.  Bezug  auf  Freussen.     Bnd.   I.     8to. 

BaOe.    Bnd.  I.  and  II.     16s. 
Hoffmann,  J.  6.,  Sammlang  kleiner  Scbriften  staatswirthschaftiichcn  Inhalts.  8?o. 

Berlin.     12t. 
Jotfinn,  H.,  ConatitiitioB  d'Angleterre.    8to.    Le^i,    8s. 
Zscksrii  T.  Ungenthal,  Dr.  K.  S.,  Biograpbisoher  nnd  joristischer  Naehlass. 

Bng.  T.  Dr.  K.  E.  Zacharia.    8to.    Stuttgart.    5s. 

BELLES  LBTTRE8. 

Almanach  de  Gotha  poor  Tannee  1844.    16mo.     Ootha.    4s.  6d. 

Amrilkais,  der  Dichter  and  K5nig.    Sein  Leben  dargestellt  in  seinen  Liedera.    Aus 

dem  ArabiadL.  fibertrag.  von  Friedr.  Ruckert.    8yo.     Stuttg,    4s. 
Andt,  E.  M.,  Gedichte.    2  Anfl.     12mo.    Leipiig.    8s. 
ConTeraations-IieziooD.  (Brockbaos.)  9te  Anfl.  Bnd.  III.   Bn — C.  8to.    Liipzig. 

78. 

Das  Nibelnngenlied.  Uebersetst  t.  Dr.  K.  Simrock.   3  Anfl.  8to.    Stuttg.  4s.  6d. 
Eogel,  J.  J.,  Lawrence  Stark»  a  Family  Fictnre.    Translated  by  Tbomas  Gaspey. 

12mo.     Heidelberg.     2s.  6d. 
Fonter,  F.,  Peter  Scblemibl's  Heimkebr.    Mit  16  Handseicbn.  v.  Tb.  Hosemann. 

12mo.    Le^zig.    5s. 
Ponqo^,  Baron  de  la  Motte,   Abfall  nnd  Bosse  oder  die  SeelenspiegeL     Ein 

Roman.    3  toIs.  8to.     Berlin.     14s. 
Frohlich,  A.  E.,  Der  Junge  Dentscb-MiobeL     12mo.    Zwrieh.    3s. 
Gadran.    Dentscbes  Ueldenlied  fibers.  Ton  K.  Simrock.    8to.    Stuttgart,    68. 
Hahn-Habn,  Ida  Grafin,  Cecil.    2  Bde.    8to.     Berlin.    16s. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallerslebeny  Scblesiscbe  Yolkslieder  mit  Melodien.    Roy.  8?o. 

Legfiig.    8s. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  Reisen  in  Irland.    2  Tble.   8to.   Dretden.    II.  Ze. 
Leoao,  R.,  Gedicbte.    2  Bde.    8vo.    Stuttgart.    14s. 
Lichnowsky,  Fiirst  Feliz,  PortogaL    Erinnemngen  aos  dem  Jahre  1842.     8to. 

Mainz.    lOs. 
Mahrcben  Tom  gestiefelten  Kater,  in  den  Bearbeitnngen  yon  Strapalora,   Basile, 

Perranlt,  u.  L.  Tick.   Mit  12  Radiemngen  von  Otto  Speckter.  4to.  bds.    12s. 
Pocd,  F.»  Bucblein  fur  Kinder.    12mo.    Sehaffhaut.     Is.  6d. 
— —  Dicbtnngen.    8vo.    Schq^^haue.    5s. 
Pyrker,  L.,  Legenden  der  Heiligen,  mit  Holxscbnitten  n.  RandTcnieningeQ  nacb 

Steinle,  Fifbricb,  &c*    8yo.     Wien.    16s. 
Rdlstab,  L.,  Paris  im  Frnl^jabr  1843.   Briefe»  Berichte  n.  Scbildemngen.    2  Bde. 

8vo.    Leipzig.    16s. 
Ruckert,  F.»  gesammelte  Gedicbte.    Tb.  1—3.    12mo.    Franig/urt.    188. 

Ldebes  frObling  (Gedicbte).    8to.    FranJtf.    58. 
SteffiBDs,   H.,  was  icb  erlebte.    Ana  der  Erinnemng  niedergescbrieben.   7  u.  8 

Bd.    8to.    BreeUm.    128. 
Unnia.    Tasdienbocb  avf  das  Jabr  1844.    Mit  dem  Bildn.  K.  Fdrster.    8vo. 

Leipzig.    7s. 
Vega  Carpio,  Lope  Feliz  de,  Veinticinco  Comoedias,  con  sn  yida  y  notes  critieas, 

escogidsis  y  ordenatas  por  D.  E.  Baron  de  Miincb-Bellingbaasen  y.  Fern.  Jos. 

Wolf.    12mo.    Leipzig.    (Sbortly.) 
Vogt,  C,  Im  Gebirg  n.  anf  den  Gletscbem.    8to.  Soloth.    Ss.  6d. 
Volkskalender,  dentscber,  1844.    Herausg.  von  F.  W.  Gubitz.   Mit.  120  Holzscbn. 

Berlin.    2s. 
Wolff,  J.  W.,  Niederlindiscbe  Sagen  gesammelt  u.  mit  Anmerirongen  begleitet. 

8to.    Le^zig.    12s. 
Waskoi^  W.,  Dentscbes  Lesebncb.    (4  toIs.  sonare  royal  8to.   21,  lOs.) 
Zssbokke,  H.,  Eine  Sdbetscban.    SteAofl^    2Bnde.    8to.    Aar.    9t. 
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Attribate,  die,  der  HeUigen  alphabetisch  geordnet.     Ein  Schlossel  war  Erkeansng 

der  Heiligen  nach  deren  Attributen,  in  Rucksicht  aof  Kaost,  Geachichte  and 

CuItoB.    Nebst  einem  Anbange  iiber  die  Kleidang  der  katbolischen  WeU-  ud 

Ordenigeittlicben,  See,    8vo.    Hannov,      5s.  6d. 
Bartscb,  A.,  SappUments  an  Peintre-GraTear,   recueillis  et  public    par  Rod. 

Weigel.    Tome  I.    Peintret   et  dessinatoun  n^rlandaia.     12ido.    Leipzig, 

lOs.  6d. 
Basiliken,  die,  des  cbristlicben  Roms,  aofgenommen  Ton  J.  G.  Guteniobn  imd  J. 

M.  Knapp.    (Text  von  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen.)    Fol.  cplt.    MOnek.    21.  2t. 
Bilgner,  P.  R.  v.,  Handbuch  det  Scbacbspiels.     Heraosg.  t.  d.  Lasa.    Royal  8to. 

Berlin.     12s. 
Boisser^,  S.,  Ansiehtea,  Risae  u.  einsdne  Tbeile  d.  Doms  Ton  Koln.    4to.  lAetg.  1. 

1/.88. 

— — — — i-  Denkmale  der  Banknnst  yom  7— 13.     Jabrb.  am  Nieder-RbeiB. 

Neae  Ansg.  7  bis  10  Uef.    Pol.     IBs. 
Bdttiober,  C,  Oraamenten-Bncb,  cam  prakt.  Gebraucb  ftir  ArcbitekteBy  Deeora- 

tions-  und  Stubenmaler,  &c.    5  Lief.    Berlin.     13s.  6d. 
Bansen,  C.  C.  J.,  die  Basiliken  des  ebristlichen  Roms,  nacb  ibrem  Znsammenbaage 

mit  Idee  u.  Grescbicbte  der  Kircbenbauknnst  dargestellt.     (Text  za  **  die  Ba- 
siliken des  cbristL  Roms/'  von  Gutensobn  n.  iGiapp.)  Imp.  4to.   ICmeken. 

6s.  6d. 
Conversations-Lexieon  -fur  bildende  Knnst.    Ulnstrirt  mit  uber  3000  Hohacbn. 

1  lief.  8.    Le^iig.    Vol.  I.     16s. 
Denkmaler  bildender  Knnst  in  Liibeck,  ▼.  C.  J.  Milde.    Text  ron  Dr.  Ernst 

Deecke.     1  Heft,  (in  Bronce  gravirte  Grabplatten).    4to.    LObeck,    8s. 
Fiissli,  W.,  die  wicbtigsten  Stidte  am  Mittel-  nnd  Niederrbein,  mit  Bexiig  anf 

Werke  der  Arcbitektor,  Scnlptar  and  Malerei.     2  Bd.     Mains  bis  A«cben 

a.  Dosseldorf.    8to.     Ztarick,     12s. 
Heideloff,  €.,  die  Omamentik  des  Mittelalters.     Eine  Sammlang  Verxienuigea 

bysantin.  n.  dentscber  Arcbitectur.     7  Heft    4to.    NOmherg.    5s.  6d. 
Hoffstadt,  Fr.,  Gotbiscbes  A.B.C.  -bacb  d.  i.  Lebrbuoh  der  GnmdregelB  dea  Go- 

tbiscben  Stjl's  a.  d.  goth.  Arcbitector.    Parti  3,  4.    Folio.    Prtmi^fwri.     18a. 
Splendid  edition.    3/.  12s. 
Mengs,  A.  Rapb.,  Sammtl.  binterlassene  Scbriften,  Gesammdt.  a.  mit  Betlages 

a.  Anmerk.  heraosg.  v.  Dr.  G.  Schilling.     Bnd.  I.     8to.     ^9oiiii.     12s. 
Schrodter,  A.,  dreissig  Bilder  com  Don  Qoixote.     1  lief.     (3  Plates.)      FoL 

Leipzig.    68.     Proofs,  8s. 
Umbrett,  A.  E.,  iiber  die  Eigenthiimlichkeit  der  MalerfStMrmscbnitte.      2i  Heft. 

8to.    Leipz.    2s. 
Weigel*s,  R.,  KonstUger-Catalog.    13  &  14  Abtb.     8to.    Leipzig.    4i. 
Waagen,  Dr.  G.  F.,  Konstwerke  o.  Kiinstler  in  Deotscbland.     1  Tb. :  Koaitwerke 

and  KOnstler  im  Bngebirge  ond  in  Franken.    12mo.    Leipzig.    6a. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Copemictis  in  Walhalla  (Kopernik  w  Walkalli). 
By  Professor  Adrian  Krzyzanowski.     Warsaw.     1843. 

2.  RozpraxDa  o  Kopemiku  ( The  Life  and  the  Writings  of  Co- 
pernicus).    By  John  Sniadecki.     Warsaw. 

Whbther  the  object  of  our  contemplation  be  man  or  the 
universe — whether  human  communities,  with  their  varied 
scenes  of  activity,  or  the  creation  around,  teeming  with  life 
and  beauty, — ^we  cannot  avoid  observing,  in  their  individual 
as  well  as  a^regate  elements,  certain  marks  typical  of  change 
and  periodicity.  Epochs,  eras,  cycles,  are  only  different 
names  for  them,  and  history  is  nothing  but  a  record  of  those 
periodical  phases  in  nature,  society,  and  science.  In  survey- 
ing the  whole  range  of  events  that  thus  occur  to  our  mind, 
every  thing  appears  to  be  subject  to  change,  and  every  thing 
to  be  periMical. 

One  of  these  particular  segments  of  the  past  the  Association 
of  the  Friends  of  Poland  assembled  to  commemorate  on  the  30th 
of  December  last.  They  were  then  just  at  the  close  of  a  year, 
and  the  Earth  had  but  one  turn  more  to  complete  around  its 
axis,  when  a  period  of  300  years  was  to  roll  down  to  eternity, 
one  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  a  particular  system  of  laws 
governing  the  universe — laws  determining  the  measurement  of 
time  and  space,  two  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
the  most  incomprehensible,  without  which  the  existence  of 
things  could  not  be  comprehended,  and  which,  combined  with 
what  they  lead  into,  have  ever  been  the  purest  and  sublimest 
objects  for  man's  speculation.  This  cycle,  above  all  others, 
stands  eminent  in  the  annals  of  science.  Since  1543,  three 
centuries  have  been  completed.  In  that  yefti*j  the  renowned 
work  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Celestial  bodies  {De  Revobi" 
tionibus  Orbium  CcBlestium)  appeared  in  print,  and  in  that  very 
year^  300  years  t^o,  Copernicus,  its  immortal  author,  died. 

At  the  name  of  Copernicus,  countless  associations  of  ideas 
crowd  at  once  upon  our  mind.     Previous  to  his  epoch,  astro- 
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nomy  was  in  its  cradle,  and  in  gazing  with  admiration  on  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  man  saw  no  more  than  the  stars  re- 
Tolving  around  the  earth  in  a  firmament,  to  which  they  senred 
merely  aa  an  ornament  The  apparent  moyements  of  some 
of  them,  which  in  the  length  of  time  could  not  remain  un- 
noticed, were  a  riddle  to  the  ancients,  that  none  of  their 
greatest  philosophers  could  solve;  and  if  some  writers,  as 
Micetas,  Philolaus,  and  Heraclides,  admitted  that  the  earth 
moved,  it  was  only  an  indefinite  and  random  assertion,  unsup- 
ported by  any  conclusive  demonstration ;  it  could  not  be  made 
available  for  the  advancement  of  science^  and  still  less  for  the 
real  comprehension  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  of 
its  complicated  mechanisim.  The  knowledge  of  the  heavens 
possessed  by  Hipparchus  consisted  in  the  enumeration  of  only 
1022  stars  discoverable  by  the  naked  eye.  What  countless 
hosts  of  them  have  since  been  observed !  Ptolemy,  in  Uie  yenr 
130  of  the  Christian  era,  made  an  attempt  to  reduce  astronony 
to  a  system ;  but  in  adopting,  as  be  did,  the  vulgar  ide&  of  the 
earth  being  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
firmament  with  its  sun  and  other  stars  and  planets  moTing 
around  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  his  system,  far  from  pr^Mluctag 
that  good,  which  had  it  been  founded  on  jus4  views  must  have 
resulted  to  the  science,  only  gave  additional  weight  to  aneient 
errors.  Absurd  as  the  Ptolemean  system  appears  to  na^  still 
it  was  popular  for  many  centuries,  and  recognized  as  true  by 
all  nations.  To  speak  against  it  was  considered  as  equivalent 
to  Mieaking  against  one'*s  own  senses ;  and  those  who  dared  to 
doubt  it,  came  within  the  canon  assigned  to  the  most  danger* 
ous  heresiarehs.  Still  the  architecture  of  the  heavens,  aceordr 
ing  to  that  system,  presented  Hself  in  a  form  too  gross  and 
palpable,  and  too  discordant  with  the  order  and  harmony 
universally  prevalent  in  nature,  for  its  defects  to  escape  entirely 
the  penetration  of  many  reflecting  minds.  On  its  being  ex- 
plained to  Alphonsus  A.  king  of  Castile,  by  the  Jewish  %mi 
Arabian  sages,  by  whom  he,  as  a  lover  of  science,  was  suiv 
rounded,  struck  with  its  incongruity,  he  exciaiined»  wbai  ne 
man,  who  had  not  a  crown  upon  his  head,  could  have  pn»- 
nounced  with  impimity,  "  that  had  he  been  in  the  council  al 
the  creation,  the  edifice  of  the  universe  would  have  been  more 
perfectly  constructed.''  The  only  concession  antiquity  made 
m  this  system  was  as  regards  the  small  fdanets  nearest  the 
Sun,  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  Martianus  Capella  held  te 
move  around  him.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  Purbach,  and 
his  still  more  celebrated  pupil,  Regiomontanus,  conceded  this 
with  respect  to  some  other  planets,  but  they  ohstiuately 
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tained  the  immoTeability  of  the  Earth.  Since  the  creation, 
therefore,  the  law  of  the  heavens,  the  soblimest  work  of  that 
creation,  continued  to  be  misinterpreted  by  mankind,  until 
Copemictts  appeared.  To  his  lot  it  fell  to  emancipate  the 
boman  mind  from  both  the  empire  of  the  senses  and  the  tram- 
mels of  revered  authority ;  he  it  was  who  rent  the  impenetrable 
▼eil  from  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  for  ever  secured  to 
latellect  a  sway  in  her  temple.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  until  he 
bad  shown  them  to  be  entirely  untenable  and  useless,  that  he 
vestured  to  replace  them  by  his  celebrated  **'  Hypotheses,'' — 
for  under  that  unostentatious  name  they  were  ushered  into  the 
world, — though,  even  at  present,  who  can  deny  them  the  force 
of  axioms?  By  him  the  Earth  became  dispossessed  from  the 
station  it  had  so  long  usurped,  and  the  Sun  was  enthroned  in 
the  centre:  the  Earth,  the  planets,  with  their  satellites,  were 
made  to  revolve  periodically  around  the  Sun,*  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  performing  their  own  particular  orbits 
and  rotations.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  Copemican  doc* 
trine;  and  simple  as  it  is^  it  abounds,  as  every  true  system  does, 
in  a  variety  ot  important  and  useful  deductions.  By  it  the 
lunar  changes,  the  equinoxes,  our  seasons  and  differences  of 
climates,  are  explained,  and  can  easilv  be  accounted  for.  By 
it  gec^raphy  was  not  only  improved,  but  it  became  a  science, 
and  navigation  established  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  No- 
where, however,  was  the  superiority  of  the  Copernican  system 
more  visible  than  in  astronomy,  its  legitimate  province. 
ThfoBgh  it,  a  secure  basis  was  afforded  to  the  labours  of 
astronomers  who  succeeded  the  discoverer :  for,  by  securing  to 
them  the  Archimedean  vw  €tA  their  progress  became  certain. 
It  would  be  too  vast  a  task  to  recount  those  successes  in  all 
their  ramifications.  Suffice  it  only  to  say,  that,  in  the  vast 
aamber  of  new  observations  and  discoveries  in  astronomy 
that  were  made  after  him,  there  is  hardly  any  which  might  not 
be  referred'  to  or  derived  from  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Copemioaa^ — none  at  least  could  be  obtained  in  contradiction 
to  it.  Since  the  year  1543  to  this  day,  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  established 
law  in  astronomy ;  and  for  300  years  it  has  served  as  the  in- 
strument bv  which  modem  astronomy  has  continually  extended 
the  field  of  its  vast  discoveries.  Its  principle,  and  admirable 
method,  being  followed  up  by  such  great  votaries  of  science  as 

*  The  periods  of  those  rcTolutions  were  fixed  as  follow  : — 87  days  for  Mercaiy, 
t27  days  for  Vemis,  365  days  for  the  Earth,  1  year  and  321  days  for  Mars,  11  years 
for  Japiter,  and  29  years  for  Saturn. 
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Galileo,  Kepler,  Desearted,  Newton,  the  two  Herschels,  Airy', 
Struve,  Laplace,  Arago,  astronotfiy  became  what  it  now  really 
18,  not  only  an  interesting  but  an  exact  science. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  tie  Copemican  system 
itself,  since  it  is  universally  received  as  a  portion  of  elementary 
education,  is  propounded  as  the  great  basis  of  all  physical  as- 
tronomy at  colleges  and  schools,  and  discussed  with  ability  at 
most  Mechanics'  Institutes.  But  while  we  can  thus  dispense 
with  the  scientific  portion  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  do  so  with 
the  historical.  This  is  least  known,  and  even  scholars  are 
found  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  on  this  portion,  which  con- 
cerns the  person  and  biography  of  Copernicus,  that  we  propose 
to  dwell  at  the  present  moment. 

But  at  the  very  outset,  we  may  be  asked  the  reason,  why  the 
commemoration  of  such  a  memorable  epoch  as  the  tricennial 
anniversary  of  the  Copernican  system  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Polish  Literary  Association?  Why  has  it  been  cele- 
brated by  that  societv,  and  not  rather  by  some  of  the  scientific 
societies  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent?  Assuredly, 
an  homage  to  an  universal  genius  like  Copernicus,  who  ex- 
tended his  enlightening  influence  over  all  nations  and  centuries, 
would  not,  we  confess,  have  been  misplaced  anywhere — and 
we  are  rather  astonished  at  the  omission  in  otner  quarters. 
The  reason  why  the  Polish  Association  has  not  omitted  to  pay 
him  this  tribute  is,  that  the  great  astronomer,  Copernicus,  was 
a  Pole^  and  therefore  the  celebration  of  so  memorable  an  epoch 
was  a  home  question  of  Poland. 

In  designating  this  anniversary  as  a  ^^  home  question  of  Po- 
land," we  are  not  ignorant  of  Copernicus  being  sometimes 
ranked  among  German  philosophers.  That  mistaken  notion, 
or  rather  preposterous  claim,  is  of  modem  date,  and  is  unau* 
thenticatea  by  the  history  of  that  age  in  which  the  astronomer 
lived.  Nor  is  it  supported  by  any  of  his  biographers,  ancient 
or  modem.  Not  one  word  is  said  by  any  one  of  them  inti- 
mating that  he  was  a  German :  neither  by  Rheticus,  who  was 
his  contemporary  and  pupil;*  nor  by  Gf^sendi,  the  writer  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  that  of  Tycho  Brahe;t  nor  by  Nicholas 
Miiller,  the  editor  of  his  astronomical  work  at  Amsterdam  ;^ 
nor  by  any  one  of  the  Polish  historians  and  biographers, 
as  Starowolski,  Radyminski,  Swiatkowski,  David  Braun, 
who   having  lived    nearer   the    age    of   Copernicus,    might 

*  De  LibriB  Rerolutionum,  &c.  Nic.  Copernid  ad  lo.  Schoneram.  GedanL 
1540.    4to. 

t  Tychonis  Brahei  Vita,  authore  Pctro  Gaasendo.  Accessit  Nicolai  Copernid, 
Geo.  Pearbachii,  et  Jo.  Regiomontani  Vita.     Hagae.     1655.     4to. 
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bave  known  more  about  him.  They  merely  said  that  Coper- 
picas  was  a  native  of  Thorn  (Thorunensis,  Torunaeus) ;  and 
scarcely  needed  to  say  more,  since  all  Europe  knew  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  geography  of  that  age,  Thorn  was  a  town  situ- 
ated in  Poland.  Among  more  recent  biographers  are  Solty* 
kowicz,*  and  John  Sniadecki,  and  both  describe  our  astro- 
nomer as  a  Pole.  To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
accurate  account  of  his  life,  written  with  critical  acumen,  and 
also  accompanied  by  a  profound  analysis  of  his  great  work  De 
Revolutiouibus  Orbium  Ccelestium.f  And  as  that  book  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe,:):  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should  not  have 
removed  the  erroneous  impression  respecting  the  country  of 
Copernicus,  and  that  he  should  be  still  spoken  of  as  a  German. 
How  far  history  has,  in  this  respect,  been  disregarded,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  in  1819,  when  medals  of  eminent  mei) 
of  all  nations  were  published  at  Paris,  that  of  Copernicus  re- 
presented him  as  a  German  ;§  and  that,  but  two  years  ago, 
the  astronomer  had  a  niche  of  honour  (Ehrenplatz)  granted  to 
him  by  the  Bavarians  in  Walhalla^  their  Teutonic  Pantheon, 
among  the  great  men  of  their  own  race,  ^'  Walhalla's  Associates" 
{Walhallas  Genossen),^  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  work  on 
Germany  (rAllemagne)^  designated  him  likewise  as  a  German ; 
it  is  dimcult  to  say  upon  what  authority ;  but  that  popular 
book  may  have  much  contributed  to  propagate  this  erroneous 
notion  of  him.  We  see  recent  English  writers  occasionally 
fall  into  the  same  error ;  and  but  one  year  ago  an  Historical 
Atlas,  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  printed  with  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, and  even  useless,  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  error  in  his- 
tory; and  various  literary  dictionaries,  which  are  commonly 
employed  as  books  of  reference,  not  being  free  from  it,  it  must 
have  crept  in  from  some  foreign  work,  especially  German  pub- 

^  An  Account  of  the  UoiTersity  of  Cracow,  (O  Stanie  Akademii  Krakowskiey,) 
from  its  foundation,  in  1347,  to  the  present  time,  by  Joseph  Soltykowicx.  Cracow. 
1810. 

t  A  Dissertation  on  Copernicus,  (Rozprawa  o  Kopemiku).    Warsaw.     1802. 

i  The  following  are  the  translations  of  Sniadecki's  book  :  English,  by  Brenan ; 
French,  by  Tengoborski ;  Italian,  by  Zaydler ;  German,  by  Ideler  and  WestphaT; 
Russian,  by  Anastasewicz. 

$  A  patriotic  Pole,  Adrian  Krsyzanowski,  caused  the  Parisian  medal  to  be  re- 
struck  with  a  true  legend  restoring  Copernicus  to  Poland. 

II  This  absurd  act  was  done  in  opposition  to  the  better  authorities  of  their  own 
national  historians,  and  among  others  against  one  of  M.  Wachler,  who  distinctly 
says :  "  Von  den  andem  Nationen  ist  die  Polnische  mit  Tollem  Rechte  stolz  auf 
ihrea  Nicolaus  Copernicus  aus  Thorn,  SchQler  des  Albert  Brudsewski  aus  Cracow.'' 
^Hamdimeh  Qetekiehte  der  lAteratur.  Ldpsic.  1824.  Vol.  IV.  p.  207.  How 
little  Copernicus  was  entitled,  from  his  birth,  to  become  an  associate  in  the  heathen 
^Valhalla,  har  been  exposed  by  Adrian  Krsyzanowski  in  his^'Kopemik  w  Wal- 
halli,"  printed  in  1843  at  Warsaw..  
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lications  of  tbat  species,  written  from  mercenary  views,  or  froor 
hostile  motives  to  Poland.  There  are  innomerable  instances  isi 
such  perversion  of  the  histoi7  of  that  country,  from  no  other 
than  SQch  ignoble  motives.  We  sometimes  find  Copemices 
called  a  Prussian.  He  is  thus  designated  by  Montuctay  who, 
however,  cites  Maestlin  as  his  authority,  in  his  Histaire  des 
MathematiqueSy  (Vol.  I.  p.  626,)  and  also  by  others ;  bat  who- 
ever is  conversant  with  history,  will  not  take  Prussia,  especially 
Old  or  Proper  Prussia,  at  the  time  when  Montocla  wrote,  and  at 
the  age  when  Copernicus  was  born,  for  Grermany.  Yet  from 
that  erroneous  supposition  of  Prussia  being  synonymous  with 
Germany,  it  is  not  unlikely  most  of  the  blunders  may  have  arisen. 
Prussia — that  is,  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia — ^may  be  Ger- 
man now,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least  so  in  the  time  of  Copemieos. 
Prussia  was  then  like  Lithuania,  Polish, — continued  for  cen- 
turies like  the  latter  united  with  Poland, — and  Prussians  were 
Poles,  not  vice  versA.  Copernicus  was  designated  a  Pole,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  Lithuanians  and  Podolians.  They,  therefore, 
who  call  him  a  German,  little  dream  that  Copernicus  is  no  more 
a  German  than  either  Newton  or  Shakspeare ;  that,  indeed, 
these  might  be  more  properly  claimed  by  the  Germans,  on  ac- 
count of  their  apparentlv  Saxon  names,  than  Copernicus,  whose 
very  name  cannot  afford  them  that  advantage,  it  being  genuine 
Slavonic.  To  show  that  Copernicus  was  truly  a  Pole,  we  have 
only  to  ask,  who  were  his  parents? — what  was  the  place  of  his 
birth  ? — of  his  education  ? — ^what  was  his  station  in  society  ? — 
and  what  were  his  private  connections?  An  answer  to  these 
and  similar  queries,  will  more  than  enough  decide  the  question 
as  to  which  nation  has  a  legitimate  claim  on  him. 

Nicholas  Copernicus  was  bom  at  Torun,  {Germanici^Thom,) 
in  the  year  1473,  under  the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Po- 
land, on  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  at  4  o'clock  and  48 
minutes,  p.  m.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  b  still  stand- 
ing ;  it  was  his  mother's  dowry.  His  father  was  not  a  native 
of  Thorn,  but  arrived  in  tbat  town  in  1462,  as  a  citizen  of 
Cracow  (civis  Cracoviensis).*  Three  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Thorn,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  that 
town,  and  died  in  1483.  The  ancestors  of  Copernicus  seem  to 
have  settled  in  Poland  from  Bohemia :  in  1396,  we  find  one  of 
them,  Nicholas,  his  grandfather,  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of 
Cracow.f  The  Christian  name  both  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 

*  Zemedce's  Tiioriiisohe  Chronioa.    Berlin.     1727. 

t  Among  the  Town  Connotl  Recordi,  Acta  Coasnkm  CnoomniSa,  going  as  far 
bank  as  the  year  1392,  on  the  roU  of  persons  admitted  to  dtiMnship  in  13S6,  his 
grandfiither's  name  is  fonnd  written  *<  Koppiroig,"  and  it  was  witnessed  by  a 
^*  Dambrawa/'  an  older  citizen  of  the  Polish  capital,  a  Bohemian. 
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kiher  wm  likehig  own,  Nieholu.  His  molb«r  Barbara,  bom  at 
Tbom,  was  od  her  fittber's  aida  a  Weisselrod  or  Watxelrod,  and 
OB  her  mother's  aide  a  Modlibog ;  both  fhmilieB  mentioned  by 
Niasiecki  and  Centner,  as  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  Poland. 
Her  brother  Lncas  Weissdrod,  maternal  uncle  to  Copernicus, 
was  a  bishop  of  Warmia.  Neither  Copernicus's  paternal 
name,  nor  the  two  names  on  his  mother's  side,  contain  any- 
thing foreign ;  all  three  are,  as  to  thdr  root  and  composition, 
Slaronic :  Sopemik,*  aoeordine  to  the  Bohemian  and  Polish 
idiom  ; — Weisselrodf  and  Modlibog, j:  according  to  the  Polish, 
Cassabian,  or  the  Wendish,  which  are  spoken  fQl  over  Eastern 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  On  the  mere  perusal  of  those  patro- 
aymics,  nobody  conversant  with  the  Slavonic  idioms  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  that  Copernicus  belonged  to  the  Slavonian 
race.  Besides,  Thorn,  his  native  town,  was  situated  in  Regal, 
that  is,  Polish  Prussia,  which,  at  the  birth  of  Copernicus, 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  it  until  the  first  dismemberment  of  that 
country,  in  1772,  when  it  became  incorporated  with  the  pre* 
sent  kingdom  of  Prussia.  All  the  population  around  Thorn  is 
Polbh,  not  German,  though  the  latter  may  have  of  late  in- 
creased, especially  in  town.  Previous  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Teutonic  Order,  in  1466,  the  whole  district,  where  Thorn  is 
situated,  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Palatinate  of 
Masovia.§  Hence  Italian  authors,  in  writing  of  Thorn  as 
the  birthpkGe  of  Copernicus,  call  it  still  Cittd  di  Ma$oma, 

The  eaocation  of  Copernicus  commenced  at  Thorn,  in  the 
icbool  of  that  town,  where  he  studied  the  rudiments  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  To  complete  his  studies,  he  was,  in  1491,  sent  to 
the  University  of  Cracow,  and  his  name  is  entered  in  the 
Album,  by  his  own  and  his  father's  Christian  name,  viz. 

"  Nicolaus  Nicolai  de  Torunia,*' 

»  was  customary  in  that  universitv  for  the  natives  of  Prussia 
and  Lithuania.  Foreign  pupils  only  used  to  be  distiti^ished 
by  the  name  of  the  country  or  nation  to  which  they  belonged, 
I>aring  three  years,  he  continued  at  Cracow  occupied  with  the 

*  Kcmkrming,  Polonised  Kap€rmk,^hk  Bohenian  and  Polish,  is  derived  from 
X^  or  Moptr,  a  well  known  plant,  caUed/amtcif/tifii,  fennel  flower,  Niffetla  lin. 
—Similarly,  Pblish  Keprownik,  Seteli  Lin.,  German  Ba«nrtir/z ;  Copemicu*  is  th« 
astronomer's  Latinized  name,  ^om  Kopirnii,  the  composition  of  which  becomes 
evident  from  the  herb  Kaper,  and  the  termination  nik,  common  to  many  Polish 

t  WeiMnlrod,  oompoted  of  WeU$ei  (Vistula),  PoUrfi  Wula,  Garmaa  Wiichttl^ 
^  Pdiah  rod,  Latin  gmtu,  gtnt. 
X  UodUhog :  UteialW,  *<  Pray  God/'  in  PoUsh. 
f  I.  Leo's  Uistoria  Pmsais.     1726. 
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study  of  the  classics,  and  in  addition  to  these  pursnits  he 
directed  his  attention  to  medicine  and  philosophy.  Albert 
Brudzewski  was  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  professor  of 
the  university.  Copernicus  attended  his  public  lectures,  and 
also  had  the  benefit  of  his  private  instruction.  Under  his 
guidance,  he  became  thorougnly  initiated  in  astronomy,  and 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  astrolabium.  In  fact,  that  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  whose  premature  loss  Poland  had  in  1495 
to  deplore  at  Wilna,  where  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince 
Alexander,  afterwards  king  of  Poland,  laid  the  foundation  to 
Copemicus's  future  eminence  and  glory.  Some  biographers 
make  Copernicus  a  disciple  of  Regiomontanus,  whose  renown, 
in  the  15th  century,  stood  in  its  zenith  throughout  Europe ; 
and  even  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (Vol.  VII.  p.  308) 
honours  him  with  that  astronomer's  **  friendship  at  Rome  ;** 
but  the  latter  died  in  1476,  at  that  capital,  when  Copemicoa 
was  but  three  years  old.* 

Of  his  fellow  students  at  Cracow,  and  afterwards  competitors 
for  the  same  honours  in  learning,  mentioned  by  his  biographers, 
were  Jacobus  of  Kobylin,  author  of  the  "  Declaratio  Astro- 
labii,"  Nicholas  Szadek,  Martin  of  Olkusz,  and  Wapowski, 
distinguished  both  as  an  historian  and  mathematician.  With 
these  Copernicus,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  carried  on  a 
correspondence  on  the  most  difficult  points  in  astronomy,  and 
especially  on  the  eclipses.  A  large  collection  of  letters  relating 
to  that  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  was  in  the  possession  of 
Broscius,  a  mathematician  of  Cracow,  in  the  17th  century. 
One  of  those  letters,  "  De  Motu  Octavae  Sphaerae,**  addressed 
to  Wapowski,  is  recorded  to  have  been  exceedingly  important, 
and  Gassendi  regretted  that  it  was  not  published.f    Broscius 

*  This  gross  anachronism  seems  to  have  chiefly  originated  in  StarOTolsiiu  mis- 
taking Regius  Mons  (Kdnigsberg),  k  town  of  Franconia,  near  which  John  MiUler 
was  bom,  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  somame  of  Regiomontanus,  for  Regio- 
montum  (Konigsberg),  the  capital  of  Prussia.  Misled  by  that  historian'!  antharity, 
•everal  writers  have  falsely  represented  John  MuJler  Regiomontanus  as  a  natiTe  of 
Konigsberg  in  Prussia.  Nay,  Copernicus  himself  is  sent,  by  some,  to  Konigsberg 
to  complete  his  studies,  although  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  terminating  his 
career  of  European  glory,  that  dty  bad  to  boast  of  no  hi^^er  coUege  than  a  gym. 
nasium,  then  just  erected  by  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia ;  and  its  uniTersity,  founded 
by  the  same  duke  in  1544,  (one  year  after  our  astronomer's  death,)  was  con- 
firmed by  Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland,' then  Suzerain  of  Ducal  Prussia,  •*  Ad 
prcftigandam  impietaiem  et  barbariem,*'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  royal  decree  con- 
firming the  statutes  of  that  university.  To  such  a  degree  Prussia  appears  to  have 
been  barbarized  by  her  Teutonic  rulers.  With  the  introduction  of  schools,  a  period 
of  improvement  commenced  :  but  even  in  this  respect,  the  Regal  (Polish)  Prussia 
had  a  start  before  the  Ducal  Prussia.  Elbing,  according  to  Pisanski,  bad  a  high 
school  in  1300 ;  Thorn,  in  1350 ;  Culm  (Chelm),  in  1405 ;  Dantsic,  in  1416.  From 
want  of  a  university  in  both  Prussias,  the  youth  of  those  provinces  used  to  be  sent 
to  Cracow  for  education — and  Copernicus  was  one  of  that  number. 

t  Gassendi,  ViU  Copemici,  p.  322. 
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likewise  posisessed  portraits  of  Copemicas  and  his  father, 
oainted  by  the  astronomer  himself,  which  he  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Cracow.  Both  are  preserved  to 
the  present  day.*  Such  facts  as  these  are  an  additional  proof 
of  Copernicus  having  been  not  only  by  his  birth,  but  also  by 
his  education,  a  Pole.  He  began  and  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Polish  seminaries  of  learning,  had  no  other  teachers  but 
Poles,  and  his  fellow  students  and  friends  of  his  yoiith  were 
00  others  than  his  own  countrymen.  According  to  MSS.  re-* 
cords  of  the  Hungarian  bursary  at  Cracow,  he  used  to  be  called 
by  the  pupils  of  Hungary  '^  a  Masovian/'. suitable  to  the  ancient 
geographical  arrangement,  by  which  Thorn  was  counted  not  to 
Prussia  but  to  Masovia.t 

Having  in  his  country  acquired  a  permanent  taste  for  study, 
with  the  view  of  improvement,  Copernicus  felt  anxious  to 
see  the  principal  seats  of  learning  abroad.  He  returned  from 
Cracow  to  his  native  town,  and  left  Poland  in  1495,  while 
yet  twenty-three  years  old,  for  Italy — the  academies  of  which 
country  used  at  that  period  to  be  frequented  by  the  youth 
of  all  nations,  and  among  others  by  the  Polish.  Adorned 
with  all  scholastic  learning,  he  set  out  not  unprepared  for  this 
journey.  He,  besides,  devoted  himself  to  toe  study  of  per- 
spective and  to  painting,  with  the  view  of  being  enabled  to 
take  sketches  of  every  thing  that  should  occur  worthy  of  no- 
tice  during  his  travels.  Arrived  in  Italy,  he  stopped  awhile  at 
Padua,  where  he  continued  his  studies  of  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy, for  which  the  university  of  that  town  was  celebrated. 
It  was  customary  at  the  universities  of  that  period  to  enter  the 
names  of  their  pupils  into  the  Album  according  to  the  nations 
to  which  they  belonged  ;  the  same  practice  was  observed  with 
bis  name,  and  Copernicus  is  found  inscribed  in  the  Album, 
among  the  Poles.j:  He  appears  to  have  stayed  there  four  years 
before  be  completed  his  studies,  and  in  1499  graduated  Doctor 
both  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine.  According  to  the  usage 
of  that  day,  the  ceremony  took  place  at  the  cathedral  of  that 
city. 

rrom  Padua,  Copernicus  used  to  make  occasional  excursions 

*  Soltykowicz's  Account  of  the  UniTcraity  of  Cracow,  p.  109. 

t  Adrian  Krzyzanowski,  in  his  **  Kopernik  w  Walhalli." 

I  In  the  History  of  the  University  of  Padua,  entitled  HUtoria  Gymnatii  Pata- 
vinif  Veneiih,  1726,  folio,  vol.  II.  p.  195,  Nicholas  Commoons  Papadopuli,  its 
SQthor,  says  of  Copemicns  as  follows :  **  That  Nicholas  Copernicus  had  attended  in 
Padua  the  courses  of  lectures  on  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  on  medicine,  is  ma- 
nifest from  the  album  of  the  university,  (patet  ex  Polonorum  albia,)  attesting  him 
to  have  also  been  the  pupil  of  Nicholas  Passaro  and  Nicholas  Vemia  Teatinus. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  medical  faculty,  the  latter  was  oflficiating  on  the 
occasion  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine  was  conferred 
on  him." 
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to  Bmiomta  for  the  purpose  of  oonnnunieating  wiA  Doniiiieas 
do  Ferrara  on  bis  once  favourite  study,  astronotn j.  At  those 
interviews  with  the  celebrated  mathematician,  he  appeared 
not,  aceording  to  the  testimony  of  Rheticus,  in  the  character 
of  a  pupil,  but  in  that  of  an  assistant  and  a  witness  of  his 
labours.*  The  Italian  universities  of  that  period,  however 
celebrated  for  classical  learning,  history,  philosophy  and  me- 
dicine, do  not  seem  to  have  maintained  an  equal  repntation 
in  mathematics;  and,  therefore,  Copernicus,  a  pupil  of  such 
an  accomplished  mathematician  as  Albert  Brudzewski,  whose 
writings  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  coll^e8,t  had 
no  abundant  harvest  to  reap  abroad.  Purbach  and  his  pupil 
Regiomontanus  were  dead,  and  they  were  Germans :  with  toe 
exception  of  Dominicus  de  Ferrara,  Italy  could  boast  of  no  pro- 
fessors capable  of  extending  bis  views  on  astronomical  topics. 
From  the  congeniality  of  their  common  studies,  an  intimacy  had 
soon  sprung  up  between  Copernicus  and  that  celebrated  Italian, 
which  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  So  high  an 
opinion  did  Dominicus  de  Ferrara  entertain  of  the  superior 
acquirements  of  his  Polish  fHend,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  vacated  by  himself  at  Rome. 
Copernicus  is  recorded  to  have  entered  in  1500  upon  that  new 
office  with  g^eral  applause  (maano  applausu\  as  fame  had 
preceded  him  to  Rome.  The  public  voice  had  proclaimed  him 
to  be  not  inferior  to  Regiomontanus  himself.  He  lectured  at 
Rome  to  a  crowded  audience  of  scholars,  of  eminent  men,  and 
of  artists.^  The  fact  of  Copernicus  having  creditably  occupied 
that  chair  is  mentioned  by  Tirabosohi  in  his  Storia  detla  Lit* 
teratmra  Itatiana.  He  dicl  not,  however,  fill  it  for  many  years, 
but  from  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  wretched  government 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  or  from  having  given  olfence  by  the 
novelty  of  his  doctrine,  he  returned  to  Cracow  in  1502. 

Here  he  seems  to  have  purposed  either  permanent!  v  to  settle 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Alma  Mater  of  Poland,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  pupil,  or  in  independent  seclusion  to  mature  the  plan 

*  **  Rheticos  memoriie  mandcrit  Copernlcnm  non  tarn  disdpuhiin  qoain  adjatorea 
et  testem  doctissimi  viri  Aiisse." — Ganendi,  Vita  Copemiei,  p.  298. 

t  The  book  here  referred  to,  and  to  which  Job.  Otto  GermaDa  deVale  Vraoenae, 
ita  editor,  assigned  a  superiority  over  all  others  of  the  kind  at  that  time  in  Italj,  is : 
Commentaria  ntilissinia  in  theoricis  planetamm  &c.  pro  mtroductione  /tanortnn. 
Mediolani,  1495.  Professor  Adrian  Krzysanowski,  who  had  an  opportanitj  of  coaa- 
paring  the  printed  copy  with  Bmdsewski's  MS.,  found  them  only  slightly  differ  ia 
their  titles,  that  of  the  MS.  being  "  Comroentariolum  supra  theoricas  noTas  Gaocgii 
Purbach  in  studio  general!  Craooviensi,  per  Magistmm  Albertum  de  Bmdsewo 
diligenter  corrogatum." 

t  "  Professor  mathematum  in  magna  scholasUcorum  frequentia,  et  oorona  mag- 
norum  Tirorum  et  artificum  in  hoc  genere  docnit." — MAeiici  Nttrratio  Primm, 
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o(  his  great  work ;  and  thns  to  swell  the  brkht  galaxy  of  those 
names  which  under  the  aospioious  reign  of  Sigismnnd  I.  had 
commeoGed  the  golden  era  of  Pcdish  literature.  Eight  years 
he  resided  at  Cracow .  Konarski  and  Zaremba  of  Bidgose, 
two  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  are  named  by  historians 
as  particular  friends  both  to  himself  and  to  his  family :  so  are 
also  two  citizen  families,  the  Cromers  and  the  Brezas,  the  de- 
scendants of  whom  are  still  extant  in  Poland,  and  numbered 
among  the  nobility.*  It  is  not  unlikely  he  would  have  longer 
continued  at  Cracow,  amidst  an  attractive  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, old  friends,  school-fellows,  of  whom  many  had 
been  raised  to  the  first  offices  in  the  kinedom,  had  he  not 
received,  in  1510,  a  call  from  the  bishop  of  Waniiia,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  to  Frauenburg,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  a 
eanonry.  lii  consequence,  Copernicus  enterea  holy  orders, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Cracow  a  fH*iest.  Created  canon  in  his 
uncle's  diocese,  from  his  modest  unambitious  character  and 
lov«  of  retirement  he  never  rose  higher  in  the  church.  After 
the  death  of  Bishop  Maurice,  in  1537,  he  was  indeed  one  of 
the  fonr  candidates  nominated  for  the  bishoprick;  but  the 
choice  fell  upon  Dantiscus.f  Not  unlike  his  life,  all  his  ho- 
nours, with  tne  exception  of  the  literary,  were  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Poland. 

We  now  touch  upon  another  phase  of  Copemicus^s  life,  in 
which  he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  state.  In  both  characters,  we 
find  his  superior  powers  put  into  requisition,  and  in  both  with 
equal  creait  to  him.  The  bishoprick  of  Warmia  was  terri- 
torially subject  only  to  the  bishop  who  had  two-thirds  of  it, 
and  to  the  chapter  which  possessed  one-third,  free  fix>m  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  officers,  having  never  been  subject 
to  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  bishop  was  chosen  by  the  kinff  of 
Poland  out  of  the  four  canons  of  the  chapter,  and  created  by 
the  pope.  The  provost  was  chosen  by  the  king.  The  town  of 
Frauenburg  itself  was  governed,  like  £lbing  and  Braunsberg, 
by  the  municipal  law  ofLubeck,  while  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
towns  were  regulated  by  the  Jus  Culmense*  In  the  absence  of 
his  uncle,  who  from  his  senatorial  duties  was  compelled  to  be 
much  about  the  court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the  burden  of 

*  Adrian  Knyzanowski's  *'  Kopernik  w  WalhallL" 

t  Dantifoiis  (John  Flachsbinder)  called  so  from  Dantzie,  where  be  was  born  in 
14S4.  He  received  bia  education  at  Cracow,  graduated  therp  Doctor,  and  waa 
erected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  Jagellonian  Unifersity.  Bef(»«  he  became  bishop 
of  Warmia,  he  was  secretary  to  King  Sigismnnd  I.  and  sent  by  that  king  on  serend 
'  •»  and  to  England,    He  died  in  1548,  at  Frauenburg. 
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domestic  affairs  of  the  bisboprick  used  to  devolve  upon  Co- 
pernicus, to  tbe  great  detriment  of  bis  literary  pursuits, — acir^ 
cumstance  of  which  he  often  in  bis  letters  complained.  But 
his  fitness  for  managing  tbe  administrative  department  of  the 
Chapter  was  such  that  his  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with; 
and  he. soon  was  appointed  a  general  administrator  of  all  tbe 
domains  of  the  bishoprick,  which  he  bad  not  only  to  super- 
intend, but  also  to  defend  from  tbe  rapacity  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  It  appears  that  tbe  Teutonic  knights,  whose  yoke 
the  Prussian  people  had  shaken  off,  and  which  order  became 
feudatory  to  tbe  kings  of  Poland,  had  made  some  encroach*- 
ments  upon  the  domains  of  tbe  bishoprick.  Through  the 
influence  of  bis  uncle  at  tbe  court,  a  portion  of  them  bad  been 
restored  to  tbe  church — an  act  for  which  he  and  his  uncle  bad 
been  libelled  by  the  German  knights  in  an  infamous  pamphlet 
at  tbe  diet  of  Posnania.**  Copernicus  ardently  endeavoured  to 
regain  tbe  remainder,  and  he  did  not  rest  until  he  obtained  a 
royal  decree  by  which  the  usurped  estates  were  to  return  to 
the  church.  Bitter  was  the  hatred  of  the  knights  against  him. 
Bribes  and  threats  were  in  turn  employed,  but  he  was  un- 
shaken. Having  exhausted  these,  they  made  him  suffer  the 
fate  which  Socrates  had  experienced  at  the  band  of  Aristo- 
phanes— caused  him  to  figure  as  a  dramatis  persona  in  a 
comedy  on  tbe  sta^e  at  Elbing,  exposing  him  along  with  his 
theory  of  the  Earth  s  motion  round  the  Sun  to  the  bootings  and 
tbe  hisses  of  tbe  mob.f  They  thus  left  posterity  in  a  dilemma 
as  to  what  was  most  pitiable,  their  malice  or  tneir  ignorance. 
In  reference  to  tbis^  one  of  his  biographers  concludes  by  ap- 
plying to  Copernicus  what  has  pointedly  been  said  of  another 
on  a  similar  occasion  :  "  Nunquam  volui  populo  placere,  nam 
quee  ego  scio,  non  probat  populus ;  qu8B  probat  populus,  egp 
nescio." 

To  understand  the  degree  of  hatred  which  prevailed 
throughout  Prussia  against  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  in  which 
of  course  Copernicus  must  have  participated,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  glance  at  the  relations  in  which  that  order  stood  to 

*  "  Non  potsedit  initio  pacifiee  Canonicatum,  nt  non  semel  conqneatnt  est  litoris 
conscriptis  ad  ayuncnlum  in  aula  pnesertim  morantem,  at  pnblice  rei  caawBn 
tueretur  adversns  Crnciferos  Teutonicosve  Eqnites,  qui  id  circo  illi  infenai  per 
Posniensia  Comitia  libello  famoMO  ipsnm  impetienmt.'' — Gassendi,  Vita  Coper' 
nicif  p.  294. 

t  '*  Cum  generose  minas,  technaaque  cieteraa  istoram  pro  nihilo  haboertt,  tmn  ad 
,eain  maxime  non  attendit,  quft  ii  suscitarunt  Ludi-Magiatrum  Elbingenaem,  qm 
ezhibita  publico  Cumoedia,  ilium,  ut  Ariatopbanea  olim  Socratem  tredoxerat,  ac 
omaibus  jocia  et  acommatibos  ob  iilam  de  Motu  Terrs  opinionem,  (aceret  moUita- 
dini  eji8ibiIandum.''-7-GaMt»ilt,  Vita  Copemici,  p.  323. 
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the  Prudsian  people.  Invited  in  1225  by  Conrad,  duke  of 
Masovia,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  being  for  that 
purpose  endowed  by  that  duke  with  the  territorv  of  Culm,  on 
condition  that  what  was  won  in  Prussia  should  be  divided 
equally  with  the  duke,  they  not  only  disregarded  this  stipu- 
lation,, but  after  two  centuries  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
most  profligate  use  of  power,  goaded  the  people  to  an  open 
revolt,  and  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Casimir  IV.  king  of 
Poland,  against  those  aliens  in  manners  and  in  language.*.  Of 
the  towns.  Thorn,  the  native  place  of  Copernicus,  was  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection.  It  was  within  its 
walls  that,  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  1454,  the  states  of 
Prussia  met  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  foreien  yoke 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  with  the  intent  of  being  mcorpo- 
rated  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  and  it  is  also  at  Thorn 
that  in  1466  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which,  and  of  the  free 
accord  of  the  Prussian  people,  the  western  part  of  Prussia, 
together  with  Pomerania  and  Warmia,  became,  under  the 
name  of  Regal  Prussia,  for  ever  united  with  Poland  ;  while  the^ 
eastern  portion  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Ducal  Prussia,  was 
granted  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  to  be  held  by  him 
as  feudatory  to  that  kingdom  ;  and  which  portion  he  and  his 
successors  were  to  govern,  not  arbitrarily,  but  upon  condi- 
tions agreed  upon.f  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  Prussians 
loathed  the  Teutonic  knights :  and  if  Copernicus  hated  them, 
his  hatred  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  From  the  impor- 
tant position  he  then  occupied  in  the  country,  he  felt  anxious 
by  every  means  to  remedy  the  evils  foreign  oppression  had 
done  to  it;  and  though  a  lover  of  retirement,  he  shrunk  from, 
no  trouble  where  he  could  show  his  sense  of  true  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  Brought  up  at  the  Jagellonian  university, 
he  could  not  be  unaware  that  Poland  stood  on  the  outpost  of 
European  civilization  and  social  improvement— ^that  from  the 
wisdom  of  her  laws,  and  the  mildness  of  her  sway,  surrounding 
nations,  as  if  by  some  power  of  attraction,  were  made  to  gra- 

*  Pknssia  Proper  is  far  from  being  a  German  country.  In  the  eaBtem  portion 
of  it  tbe  population  is  Lithuanian ;  in  the  southern  and  Pomerania,  it  is  Polish  or 
Cassobian ;  and  only  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  principally  in  towns,  it  is 
Gennan.  The  latter  was  not  aboriginal,  but  settled  there  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
eommeroe ;  and  the  agricultural  portion  of  it  came  at  the  period  of  the  Teutonic 
Order, '  to  fiU  up  the  Tacant  districts  of  the  Heathen  Pruteni,  exterminated  by 
their  sword. 

i-  Those  stipulations  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  "  Magna  Charta*'  of 
Prussia,  and  Europe  has  heard  them,  on  the  accession  of  the  now  reigning  king  of 
Pmssia  to  the  throne,  appealed  to  by  the  states  of  Prussia  as  a  foundation  of  a 
repretentative  government,  which  Prussians  are  now  so  earnestly  struggling  for. 
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viiate  towards  Poland,  and  she  needed  no  sword  to  have  ber 
limits  extended,— and  that,  from  her  geographical  positioD,  it 
was  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  be  one  with  Poland, — he  eoakl 
not,  therefore,  but  hail  that  anion  which  was  consolidatii^ 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  as  it 
seems,  we  see  him  appear  on  the  stage  of  political  life.  We 
see  him  in  1621  a  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Grudzionz  (GraudentzX 
to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter.  At  that 
diet,  among  other  matters  of  state,  the  amelioration  of  the 
money  currency  was  debated  upon, — the  money  of  Prussia 
having  been  much  debased  under  the  government  of  the 
Teutonic  knights ;  and  Copernicus  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  committee  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  Polish  and  Prus- 
sian senators.  The  subject  was  encompassed  with  too  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue  at  that  diet,  and  principally 
because  it  interfered  with  the  privileges  Dantzio,  Elbing,  aiwi 
some  other  Prussian  towns  had  of  issuing  their  own  nM>iiey. 
Copernicus,  however,  left  a  document  of  bis  labour  in  tabka 
(Abacus),  in  which  he  valued  the  different  species  of  coins 
current  in  Poland,  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  showed  the  mode 
of  reducing  the  currency  to  a  common  and  uniform  standard, 
for  all  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom**' 

From  what  we  have  thus  said  of  Copernicus,  in  his  privata 
and  public  career,  it  becomes  evident  that  be  was  not  only  na 
accomplished  scholar,  but  also  a  consummate  man  of  business; 
that  tnroushout  his  life  he  acted  as  a  consistent  Polish 
patriot,  unflinching  in  his  opposition  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
whom  he  considered,  even  after  the  dissolution  of  that  Order, 
as  a  political  body,  to  be  not  less  foes  to  Poland  than  aliens  to 
the  Prussian  people ;  and  that,  on  that  very  account,  with  alt 
his  prospects  and  sympathies,  he  sided  with  Poland. 

Copernicus  is  associated  with  Poland  no  less  by  hi^  Euro- 
pean or  rather  universal  fame,  than  by  birth,  education,  and 
position  in  society.  At  the  time  when  the  great  question 
of  die  reform  of  the  ei^ndar  was  agitated  at  Rome,  and 
several  councils  of  the  church  had  their  attention  engrossed  by 
the  importance  of  it ;  and  when  at  last  a  special  congregation 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  Bbhop  Paul  of  Middel- 
burg  at  its  head,  the  latter  addressed  Copernicus  in  a  letter, 
inviting  him  to  co-operate  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
scheme.  The  astronomer  did  not  neslect  the  invitation ;  and 
having  already  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  subject  when 

*  It  b  a  remarkable  dronmttanee  that  Ntwtm  and  Copermcm$  ahoiild  ha^e  beta 
timilarly  oocupied  with  the  minta  of  their  retpeetiYe  coontriet. — EMTom. 
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it  was  fint  mooted  hj  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  he  resamed  his  hbonf. 
He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  failore  of  all  previous  at- 
tempts at  reform,  ^^  the  inadequacy  of  positive  knowledge  p<is- 
sessed  by  the  then  astronomers,  as  regards  the  ksgth  of  years 
and  months  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relative  moyemenls  of  the 
son  and  the  mocm  on  the  other;  and  that  to  these  he  had  ever 
since  directed  his  attention.*  He  intended  to  prodoee  8ome«> 
thing  more  matured,  as  Oassendi  writes ;  and  that  at  thnt  time 
he  was  fit  for  the  task.  The  treatise  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
has  not  been  printed,  still  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  not  been 
left  unemployed  by  the  congregation  of  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar, especially  in  fixing  the  exact  length  of  the  year.f 

The  university  of  Cracow  was  celebrated  for  its  .^pAevi erufet, 
a  species  of  astronomical  journals  in  which  the  orbits  and  the 
position  of  planets  were  accurately  determined  for  every  day 
m  the  year.  Their  collection,  which  to  this  day  is  continued, 
ffoes  as  &r  back  as  the  year  I428,j:  and  it  might  at  that  age 
nave  much  facilitated  the  writing  on  calendars  as  well  as  writing 
calendars  themselves ;  and  apart  from  Copemicns,  other  Cra^ 
covian  academicians,  and  among  them  Martin  of  01ktt8s,§ 
AdamSwittiarski,||  and SlowackiH , bad  contributed  tbeir^  labours 
towards  the  reform  of  the  calendar.     In  fact^  Ephemerides 

*  "  Sab  Leone  X.  Tertebatur  quKstio  de  Calendario  ecdefiastiee,  qu»  turn  inde- 
mm  haa»  toliuuBodo  ob  oamam  mansit,  qnod  annomm  et  menaivra  magnituduMi^ 
•tqat  tolit  eft  haom  motns  nondmn  satis  dimeoai  haberenUir.  Ex  quo  equidem 
tempore  his  accaratiiis  observandis  animum  intendi." — Copemidt  de  Revolutioniina 
Orbivm  CoBlettium — Pru^facio  ad  Patdum  III. 

-f  la  a  work  on  the  Caleadar,  by  Claviot,  wbo  was  one  of  that  learned  bo^,  a 
whole  diapter  is  foand^  bearing  the  title  *'  De  Periodo  anomaUs  vqainoctionim, 
et  inaeqnalitatis  annonim  ex  Nicolai  Coperaici  dootrina."  In  praise  of  him,  the 
following  words  are  added  by  that  astronomer : — *'  Unus  post  hominnm  memo- 
riam,  Nie.  Copemicns,  egregias  nostne  sitatis  matiieBiatieas,  conllreBdo  dUlgen* 
tisataae  snaa  obsenrationes  cmi  obsenratkmibaa  llipparehit  Ptolomeir  Albategaii, 
Alphonalnonim*  aosus  est,  solertia  sane  iacredibUi,  adhibitis  novis  hypothesibns, 
incrementum  hoc  et  decrementnm  anni  Solaris  demonstrare,  et  anni  ineqnalitatem 
ad  certam,  deilnitamqne  normam  redfgere,  invenitqne  per  mlonlam  ex  s«is  hypo*- 
tliaaUms  ilepromptiiBa,  anDnm  selaraBs,  c«m  ad  maxnaam  magnitadineBs  ewreritt 
paaU>  esse  n^jorem  eo,  qoem  Ptolomnns  comperit,  dienim  nimimm  365,  horar.  5^ 
minnt.  55,  secund.  57,  tert.  40.  Cum  vero  maxime  decreverit,  paulo  minorem  esse 
eo,  qnem  Albategnins  reperit,  hoc  est,  dienonn  365,  minnt.  4,  second.  55,  tert.  7, 
ita  nt,  magaitttdk>  anm  Atpkonsini  media  propemodnm  at  inter  mazimaBi  el 
minimam  magnitndinem."~(7asfe«Jt,  VUg,  Copemieit  p.  309. 

t  An  astronomical  treasure  of  which  hardly  any  of  the  European  XJniTersities 
can  boast,  the  **  Ephemerides  Astronomicte  "  of  Regiomontanns  alone  being  from 
1475  to  1506. — CbmemaiitmB'Lesie^n,    See  Reffiowwniamut, 

§  Nom  Calendarii  Romani  Reformatio,  presented  to  the-  lateran  Connoil  in 
1515,  for  which  thanks  were  returned  by  Leo  X.  to  the  University  of  Craoow. 

II  Theoria  Calendarii.     See  Starvolsius  in  Hecat.  N.  xxyi. 

t  Schreibkalender  aufs  1683  Jahr,  durch  P.  Slovadnm)  der  Idbl.  Unifersltiit  ztt 
CracQir  AilfDlogiuii.    Breslan.   1582. 
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were  but  Calendars,  only  under  a  different  name.  Since  that 
period,  as  it  seems,  a  custom  had  obtained,  which  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  candidates  for  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Cracow  to  add  to  their  other  qualifications  an  almanac  written 
by  themselves ;  and  also,  on  the  professors  of  that  chair,  to 
|)re8ent  on  their  part  an  almanac  to  the  Senatua  Academicus  for 
each  ensuing  new  year.  These  annual  productions,  derived 
from  such  a  source,  could  not  but  be  upon  an  average  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  them  elsewhere.  Hence  almanacs  of 
Cracow  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation,  and  even  were 
sought  after  by  the  neighbouring  states  of  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary.  Written  by  matnematicians  who  would  not 
admit  anything  as  truth  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  these  almanacs  were  not  dis- 
graced by  either  the  interpretations  of  dreams,  or  by  prophe- 
cies from  constellations  and  planets.  The  only  extravagance 
these  writers  allowed  themselves  to  indulge  in  was  limited  to 
fixing,  according  to  certain  changes  of  the  moon,  favourable 
periods  for  cutting  hair,  for  cupping,  for  making  bay,  and 
gathering  harvest  home.  As  regards  the  weather,  in  their 
predictions  of  it  they  would  not  be  much  blamed  even  at  pre- 
sent, the  influence  of  the  moon  not  being  denied  on  the  tides 
of  the  sea, — and  why  should  it  not  be  also  admitted  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  sensitive  ele- 
ment? In  short,  we  may  say  that  Albert  Brudzewski  had,  as  it 
were,  founded  a  separate  school  of  mathematicians  in  Poland, 
comprising  Copernicus  and  ending  with  Broscius,  distinguished 
eaually  for  the  profoundness  of  their  views  and  for  the  rigidity 
of  their  method,  which  fitted  them  well  for  scanning  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  without  involving  their  minds  in  a  cloud 
of  unsubstantial  theories  and  superstition,  which  among  their 
immediate  successors  degenerated  into  astrologv  and  mysticism, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  sound  knowledge.  The  pupils  of  that 
school,  which  in  modern  times  was  renewed  by  Jonn  Sniadecki 
of  Wilna,  whether  styled  astronomers  or  astrologers, — for 
those  terms  were  indiscriminately  applied  to  them, — were 
exempt  from  all  the  vagaries  and  prejudices,  of  which  even 
superior  minds  among  their  contemporaries  elsewhere  were 
unable  to  shake  off  the  trammels. 

At  the  summit  of  the  works  produced  by  that  excellent 
mathematical  school,  stands,  like  a  colossal  column,  the  great 
work  of  Copernicus,  De  Revoluiionibus  Orbium  Ccelestinm. 
This  celebrated  work  he  appears  to  have  begun  at  Cracow, 
after  his  return  from  Italy ;  and  he  continued  it,  die  diem 
docente,  through  a  number  of  years,  far  exceeding  herein  the 
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iMmidm  prtjmaiur  in  annvm  of  Horace,  as,  accordiog  to  his  own 
words,  ne  kept  it  in  fmartum  novennium.    The  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  the  heaTeus  presented  of  itself  great  difficcuties, 
and  there,  besides,  stood  other  obstacles  in  toe  way  which  he 
bad  to  conquer.    Europe  had  then  two  ^reat  men  of  whom  she 
might  well  be  proud — Luther  in  religion,  and  Copernicus  in 
philosophy.     Both  had  old  edifices  to  overthrow,  and  new  io 
their  stead  to  erect — and  both  were .  surrounded  with  equal 
perils.    Their  respective  friends  had  equally  to  fear  for  the 
safety  of  each  of  them  from  the  bigoted  and  statu  quo  party. 
Copernicus  shrunk  himself  from  revealing  what  he  had  dis- 
covered :  the  world,  having  but  recently  emerged  from  utter 
darkness,  was  unable  to  gaze  at  once  at  so  much  light     Not 
ignorant  of  this,  in  his  Dedicatory  £pistle  to  the  Pope  Paul 
III.  Copernicus  sets  forth  boldly,  in  a  strain  of  argument  far 
superior  to  what  his  age  was  accustomed  to  hear — that  if  he 
had  long  hesitated  to  publish  his  work,  it  was  from  his  aver- 
sion to  submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  ignorant ; — that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  incompetency  of  the  vulgar, — mean- 
ing even  the  mass  of  the  learned  of  that  period, — to  decide 
upon  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  whose  province  it  is 
everywhere  to  search  after  truth,  and  to  know  it; — that  he 
had  long  contemplated  whether,  instead  of  divulging  the  disco* 
veries  he  had  made,  he  should  not  rather  follow  the  fashion 
of  the   Pythagoreans  and  others,  who  never  revealed  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  either  writing 
or  print,  but  only  used  to  transmit  them  to  their  nearest  rela* 
tions  and  friends,  as  though  from   hand  to  hand,  by  way  of 
l^acv; — that  in  divulging,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
fhends,  his  discoveries,  if  he  dedicated  his  work  to  him  (the 
pope)  it  was  because  he  knew  that  the  pontiff  was  a  consum- 
mate mathematician,  who  could  judge  for  himself — and  that 
being  the  head  of  the  church,  he  might  best  protect  him  from 
obloquy, — although  Copernicus  appeared  on  this  point  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  his  holiness's  influence,  as  we  find  he  immedi- 
ately quoted  an  adage: — Nan  esse  remedium  adversus  SycophantcB 
morsus.    Those  who  should  find  fault  with  his  work  because 
of  some  alleged  discordance  with  the  Scriptures,  as  he  said, 
distorting  it  for  their  malicious  purpose,  were  styled  fmraujX6yoi, 
(idle  babblers)  by  him.   He  openly  expressed  an  utter  contempt 
for  them,  pithily  saying — Matkematicamathenuiticis  scribuntur. 
Ai^er  tnis  bold  and  frank  declaration  of  his  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Copernicus,  his  friends  who  induced  him  to  publish 
his  work  could  not  but  be  apprehensive  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result  from  its  publication.    They  almost  had  a  presenti- 
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ment  of  the  interdict  and  incarceration  Galileo  twice  inoarred 
for  merely  confessing  bis  belief  in  tbe  Copemican  doctrine. 
To  arert,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  tbe  probable  danger,  they 
resorted  to  palliatives.  They  save  the  work  of  Copemicns 
the  title  of  ''  Hypotheses ;"  and  lest  they  should  give  offence 
from  anything  axiomatic  in  it,  (so  much  seem  the  people 
to  have  then  been  afraid  of  asserting  troth,)  Osiander,  in  dis 
Preface  to  the  Reader,  (ad  Lectorem,)  contended  and  almost 
intreated  ^'  that  those  Hypotheses  should  not  exactly  be  viewed 
as  true — not  even  as  probable  :  suffice  it  only  that  the  com- 

Sutation  on  which  they  were  grounded  be  admitted  not  to 
isagree  totally  with  observations  ;'*  and  further,  ^^  that  astro- 
nomers commonly  seize  upon  hypotheses  the  least  difficult 
for  understanding;  while  philosophers  inquire  more  into 
probabilities.  Neither,  however,  could  comprehend  or  commu- 
nicate anything  certain  or  true  but  what  had  been  revealed  to 
him  from  Ck>d.  **  Yet  Oopemicus  seemed  not  to  relish  that 
entirely  hypothetical  character  under  which  his  work  was 
published.  Even  his  biographer  Oassendi  speaks  to  its  axio- 
matic nature.t 

For  ttie  first  printed  notice  of  the  solar  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, Europe  was  indebted  to  Rheticus,  his  pupil  and  bio- 
grapher, in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Schoner,  printed  at  Dantzic  in 
1640.|  Rheticus  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  knowledge  who  omitted  no  opportunity  to  enlarge 
his  acquirements.  Teacher  of  mathematics  at  Wittemberg, 
he  left  his  chair  and  repaired  to  Frauenburg  for  the  purpose 
of   enjoying  the  instruction  of  C}opemicus.§     He  was  not, 

*  Neqne  neoesse  est  eaa  hypotheses  esse  veras,  imo  vel  Terisimflet  qmdem,  sed 
saffidt  hoc  nnnm,  si  calculum  observatioiiibas  congroentem  exhibetnt. . . .  Astro- 
nosivs  earn  (hypetbesin)  potissimmn  arripiet,  qam  comprehensn  sit  qiiam  fecOlima ; 
Pbilosoi^iis  fortasse  Yerisiiiiilitiidinem  magis  reqidret;  neater  tamen  qnicqum 
oerti  oomprehendet  nisi  diTinitos  illi  rerelatnm  fderit. — Vide  "  Ad  Lectorem,"  Di 
RevoluHonibw  Orb,  CaL  Copemiei. 

t  Tametsi  Copendcns  Motom  TenrsB  haboisset,  non  sohim  pro  hypotheai,  sed 
pro  Toro  etiam  placito :  ipse  tamen  ad  rem,  ob  illos,  qui  hkic  offenderentor  lenien- 
dam,  excosatam  earn  (Osiandram)  fiumret,  quasi  talraa  motom  non  pro  dogmate* 
sed  pro  hypotbesi  raera  assmnpsisset. 

Fait  yero  et  in  hone  sensom  inyolgatam  hoc  distichon  >- 
Qnid  tarn,  si  mihi  Terra  movetar,  Solqae  qoiesdt 
Ac  Coelom  ?   Constat  calcnlos  inde  mud. — Oa$tmdi,  VU.  Cap.  p.  319. 

t  Ad  El.  Viram  D.  Schonemm  de  libris  Rerolntionam  Rer^  Doctoris  Nioobi 
Copemiei,  Toranad,  Narratio  prima,  Gedani.  1540,  4to.  reprinted  with  his  Enco- 
minm  Bornssiae,  Basil.  1641.    Francf.  1621 « 

$  Dignom  memorata  est,  jnrennm  oordatam  ae  prsemditnm  Georginm  Joa- 
chimom  Rheticom,  "^ttembergv  Mathesin  docentem,  oelebritate  ilia  viri  Hypodw- 
seosqne  egos  permotom,  professionem  soam  dimisisse,  illomqae  in  Prassiam  oon- 
Tenisse  nt  ipsi  adhsereret,  ejnsqne  diadpolom  le  profiteretor.  Factum  id  anno 
1539.~OaM«iM«,  Vitm  Ccpemiei,  p.  310. 
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deceived,  as  be  himself  confesses,  in  his  expectations  of  him ; 
bat  found  our  astronomer  even  to  surpass  them,  not  only  in 
astronomy,  but  in  all  branches  of  learning  ("  in  omni  doctri- 
narom  genere").  From  a  pupil  and  admirer  he  became  his 
friend ;  and  on  Copernicus  being  prevailed  upon,  at  the  en- 
treaties of  Tideman  Gysius,  bishop  of  Culm,*  and  Schomberg, 
cardinal  of  Capua,  to  publish  his  work,  Rheticus,  aided  hj 
Osiander,  who  undertook  to  superintend  its  printing,  was  the 
editor  of  it  at  Nuremberg.  And  when  the  work  was  ready^ 
Rheticus  sent  him  the  first  copy  of  it.t 

But  it  happened  that  the  printed  work  reached  Frauenberg 
just  on  that  day,  and  only  a  few  hours  before  the  death  of 
Copernicus.  His  constitution  had  been  sound,  and  he  had  long 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  At  his  advanced  age,  however,  he 
sustained  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  on 
his  ri^ht  side.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  his  memorv  began  to  fail  him.  When  the  copy  of  his 
work  destined  ior  him  was  brought  in,  his  death-bed  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  afflicted  friends.  He  looked  on  ity  touched  it 
with  his  hand:  but  in  his  cogitations  he  already  had  other 
objects  to  care  for.  Composing  his  mind  to  these,  he  resigned 
his  soul  to  that  Creator,  whose  worics  he  had  throughout  his 
life  contemplated  with  such  an  intense  devotion  and  zeal.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  May,  70  years  3  months  and  5  days 
old,!  under  the  glorious  reign  of  ^igismund  I.  king  of  Poland. 

*  Opus  pnefationemque  Optimo  Gysio  dedit  in  manuB,  ao  nt  omnia  pro-libita 
exMqneretur,  ilH  oopiam  fedt.  Gytins  vero  ad  Rheticum,  cnjoa  et  industriam  et 
tflbctam  iM»At  (imo  et  qnicitni  ante  qns  diaoetsnm  lie  convenerat)  omnia  nno  faad- 
eolo  et  Yia  qnidem  tnta  in  Sazoniam  misit. — GatMendi,  Vita  Copemici,  p.  319. 

t  Woriti  of  Copernicoi : — 

1.  De  Rerolntionibas  Orbiom  CcelesUom  Libri  VI.  FoHo,  Norimberg«,  1543. 
Reprinted  at  Badl,  1566,  {cL  Amstel.;  1617  and  1640»  in  4to.  with  the  title, 
Asteonomia  Instanrata.  Ed.  Kio.  Mailer. 

2.  be  Lateribos  et  Angnlii  Triangnlonun.  Wittenberg,  1542.  4to.  A  similar 
book,  "  Canon  Dootrins  Triangnlommy  Lipsiae,  1551/'  waa  pnbliahed  by  Rhe- 
tiou,  and  called  by  him  Fntetui  tx  aminutiimii  Coperniei  horHs, 

3.  Theophylacdd,  Scholaatici,  Simocatt«,  EpistdsB  moralea,  mrales  et  aniatori«, 
cam  Tenione  Latina. 

t  Ctttemm  Editio  perfecta  jam  erat,  illinsqne  ezemplom  Rbeticoa  ad  ipsom  mitte- 
bat,  com  eoce,  nt  optimot  Gytiat  ad  Rheticom  reacripflit,  qoi  Tir  Iberat  tota  aetata 
▼aletadine  satis  firma,laborare  coenpit  sangainia  proflvTio,  et  inseqnota  ez  improYiio 
pandysi,  ad  deztnim  latos.  Per  hoc  tempos  memoria  illi  Tigorqne  mentis  debiU- 
tatoi.  Habait  nihilominns,  nnde  ad  bane  Titam  et  dimittendam  et  cam  metiore 
commatandam  se  compararet.  Contigit  antem  at  «odem  die,  ac  horis  non  maltis, 
priosqaam  animam  efflaret,  operis  ezemplam  ad  se  destinatom,  sibiqoe  oblatom  et 
▼ideret  qoidem  et  oontigerit,  sed  erant  jam  tarn  alia  ipsi  carta.  Qnare  ad  hoc  com- 
positos,  animam  Deo  reddidit,  die  Mail  24,  an.  1543,  com  foret  trUnis  jam  mensibas 
et  diebos  qainqne  septaagenario  major. — Om*etuU  Vitu  Copemieit  p.  320.*-In  the 
German  "  ConTersations-Lezioon,*  the  day  of  his  deadi  is  erroneonsly  pnt  on 
tbe  lldi  of  Jane;  and  in  the  <*  Edinborgh  Encyclopedia,"  again,  the  year  of  his  birth 
b  wrongly  glTen,  by  which  oar  astronomer  is  made  73  years  old,  instead  of  only  70. 
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His  mortal  remains  were  buried  in  the  cathedra!,  on  the  right 
of  the  high  ahar,  close  by  it. 

^'  II  s^eteiffnit  eii  tenant,  dans  ses  mains  defi&itkuites  le  pre- 
mier exemplaire  d'un  ouvrage  qui  devait  repandre  sur  la 
Polo^e  une  gloire  si  eclatante  et  si  pure/'  said  Arago,  in  his 
eulogium  of  Laplace.*  '^  In  consequence  of  that  moumfiil 
event,  his  work,"  as  G^sendi  observes,  **  was  almost  post- 
humous. It  was  accepted  by  the  experienced  with  great 
applause,  while  the  vulgar,  or  those  who  knew  nothing  oi  the 
subject,  treated  his  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  not 
only  as  an  absurdity,  but  were  even  surprised  how  any  man  in 
sound  senses  could  entertain  it."  Neither  could  men  of  learn- 
ing be  soon  familiarised  with  it ;  they  called  in  question  our 
astronomer's  sagacity  and  penetration  for  starting  such  system, 
and  harmonizing  it  with  the  whole  course  of  the  phenomena  <^ 
the  physical  world.  Peter  Ramus  was  one  of  that  number  of 
sceptics.  Startled  by  the  title  of  the  work,  ^^  Hypotheses,"  he 
condemned  the  whole  system,  reared,  as  it  seemra  to  him,  upoa 
such  a  precarious  foundation ;  and  wished  for  some  one  who 
would  teach  astronomy  without  having  recourse  to  hypotheses. 
In  his  scholastic  pride,  that  dialectician  little  knew  of  the  true 
method  of  arriving  at  certainty  in  the  investigation  of  -  nature, 
in  supposing  that  nothing  could  be  certain  and  true  which  is 
not  proclainiied  in  the  shape  of  a  dogma.  He  knew  not  of  the 
force  attached  to  hypotheses  in  modem  philosophy,  and  to 
what  proud  discovenes  in  physical  sciences  their  adoption  had 
paved  the  way.  In  modern  astronomy,  proud  as  its  strides 
may  be,  nearly  all  investigations  are  continued  in  the  manner 
of  Copernican  hypotheses,  accompanied  by  calculation.  No 
astronomer  is  ashamed  of  that  modest  method  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  be  ashamed  of  anything  like  dogmatism.  Deviation 
from  the  former  method  would  carry  him  back  to  mythological 
cosmogonies  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  stop  the  progress  of 
rational  science.  Therefore,  the  very  censure  which  Peter 
Ramus  passes  on  Copernicus,  justly  redounds  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  latter.f 

*  See  rinttitat,  le  26  Mai,  1842. 

t  This  absurd  paaaage  of  Ramos  on  the  Copernican  Hypotheses,  which,  cossiBg 
from  such  an  anthoritj,  was  apt  to  mislead  many  from  the  true  path  of  ioTestigatiBg 
nature,  runs  as  foUows : — ^tate  nostra  Copernicus  Astrologus,  non  antiquis  sohim 
oomparandus,  sed  in  astrologia  prope  singularis,  tota  antiquitate  hypoChestnm 
rejeota,  Hypotheseis  non  fflas  quidem  noTas,  sed  tamen  admirabiles  revoeaTit,  quss 
astrologiam  non  ex  astrorum  sed  ez  terras  motu  demonstrarent.  Atque  ntinam 
Copernicus  in  ipsam  astrologise  absque  Hypothesibus  constituendst  cogitattonem 
potins  ^  incubuisset  I  Longe  enim  fadlius  ei  fnisset  astrologiam  astrorum  suorum 
▼eritati  respondentem  desoribere,  quam  gigantei  ciyusdam  laboris  instar,  Terram 
moreie,  ut  ad  Terns  Motum  quietas  stellas  specidarenwr.— ggwfurfi,  ViU  Captr^ 
wet,  p.  327.  ^^ 
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Apart  from  the  celebrity  Copernicas  enjoyed  as  a  ^reat 
astronomer,  there  were  other  accomplishments  and  qualities  of 
his  mind  which  have  much  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  will  render  him  for  ever  an  object  of  admiration  to 
posterity.  He  shone  most  with  them,  when  exempt  from 
temporal  cares,  and  in  his  congenial  hours.  They  are  enume- 
rated by  Rheticus,  who  had  witnessed  them,  under  the  follow- 
ing three  heads : — "Unum,  ut  divinis  quam  maxime  posset 
interesset  officiis :  alterum,  ut  ea  qua  erat  medicinee  peritia, 
nnnquam  deesset  pauperibus  qui  suam  ipsius  implorarent  opem ; 
tertiam^  ut  quicquid  superesset  teroporis,  impenderet  studiis. 
Hinc  semper  solitudinem  amavit  et  coluit,  ac  nisi  invitus 
negotiis  seu  episcopatus  sen  capituli  sese  non  immisisset."  On 
the  perusal  of  that  passage,  who  will  not  rank  Copernicus  with 
that  class  of  pious  and  ^reat  philosophers  to  wnich  Newton 
belonged  ?  Who  will  deny  him  the  high  commendation  of  having 
been  eminently  a  Christian  philanthropist  ?  Who  will  blame 
him  for  his  longings  after  solitude,  his  life  having  unluckily 
fallen  into  an  age  contaminated  with  ignorance  and  superstition, 
from  which  he  could  only  emancipate  his  mind  in  solitude, 
without  running  the  risk  of  slander  and  persecution.  By  his 
superior  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  the  art  of  preparing  me- 
dicaments, he  gained,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Tideman 
Oystus,  the  epithet  of  the  ^sculapius  of  the  physicians  of  Po- 
land. He  bestowed  his  assistance  on  both  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
and  the  peasantry,  on  that  account,  worshipped  him  as  a  deity, 
(**qai  ipsnm  idcirco  ut  numen  quoddam  venerabantur*").  His 
propensity  to  contemplative  life  rendered  him  averse  to  an  open 
struggle  with  prejudices  and  ignorance :  he  was  more  apt  to 
treat  them  witn  contempt,  than  to  provoke  and  confront  their 
wrath.  Far  above  his  age  in  science  and  philosophy,  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  behind  it  in  his  religious  opinions, 
nor  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real  causes  which  made 
the  edifice  of  Romanism  in  Prussia  and  Poland  totter,  and 
the  people  desert  its  banners  and  rank  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  would  create  no  surprise  had  he  indeed  shared,  while 
lie  himself  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  system  in  direct 
opposition  to  and  excommunicated  by  that  church,*  in  the 

*  The  decree  of  the  Assembly  of  Seren  Cardinals,  who  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Galileo  in  1633,  and  of  course  on  Copernicus  also,  was  verbatim  this: — **Solem 
ene  io  centro  mnndi,  et  immobilem  motu  local! ,  propositio  absurds  et  falsa  in  phi- 
losopbia,  et  formaliter  Ateretica;  quia  est  expresse  contraria  Sacrie  Scriptune. 
Terram  non  esse  centrum  mundl,  nee  immobilem,  sed  moveri  motu  etiam  diurno, 
est  etiam  propositio  absurda,  et/aita  in  philosophia,  et  iheologich  considerata,  at 
mimui  erronem  in  fide.** — ^That  the  sun  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  im- 
moveable in  local  motion,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  and  false  in  philosophy  and  iu 
form  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  That  the  earth 
is  not  the  eentre  of  the  universe,  not  immoveable,  but  moved  by  a  diurnal  motion, 
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general  sentiment  of  that  a^e  :  the  case  being  eren  fainted  at 
in  an  epitaph  which  existed  in  a  church  at  Thorn.  On  a  marUe 
tablet  ne  is  represented  kneeling  before  the  cmcifiz,  and 
praying:— 

'<  Non  parem  Pauli  gratiam  require, 

Veniam  Petri  neque  posco,  sed  quam 

Cnicis  ligno  dederas  latroni 
Sedulus  ore.*" 
Copernicus  is  described  to  have  been  a  fine,  stately  figure. 
His  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  biography  by  Gaasendi,  is 
a  iac-simile  of  one  found  in  Boissard's  collection  of  the  por- 
traits (icones)  of  celebrated  men.f  There  exist  portraits  of 
him  at  Thorn,  at  Frauenburg  and  at  Cracow — all  representing 
him  with  similar  features,  mostly  in  his  clerical  habit.  Only 
in  one,  at  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  he  is  attired  in  a  loose 
coat,  with  a  broad  fur  collar  and  short  fur  sleeves,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Galilean  Dialogi.  His  portrait, 
painted  by  himself  from  a  speculum,  which  was  long  preserved 
at  the  chapter  of  Warmia,  was  in  1684  presented  oy  Canon 
Hannow  to  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  and  deposited  by  the 
latter  at  the  museum  of  Uraniburg.  According  to  these  por- 
traits, his  hair  lay  thick,  and  was  cut  short  at  his  neck,  and 
the  ensemble  of  his  face  and  figure  much  like  Roger  Bacon's. 
At  Greenwich,  Copernicus  forms  a  prominent  figure  in  one  of 
the  ceiling  decorations  of  the  picture  gallery,  with  the  firma- 
ment over  his  head,  and  his  solar  system  in  his  hand.  No- 
where, we  believe,  could  a  happier  association  of  Copernicus 
be  made  than  in  that  place  of  England's  naval  glory,  and  in 
the  very  asylum  of  the  seafaring  men,  who,  on  tneir  voyi^es 
to  distant  regions,  may  be  said  to  steer  on  the  abyss  and  to 
tread  on  the  sky. 

During  his  lifetime  the  fame  of  Copernicus  was  great.  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  and  his  admirers  all  who  were  at 
that  period  eminent,  either  by  learning  or  their  patronage  of  it, 

is  also  a  proposition  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy,  and  theologically  considered 
also,  bnt  less  erroneoos  in  fiiith. 

*  I  ask  no  snch  mercy  as  that  accorded  to  Panl,  nor  wish  for  pardon  like  tiiat 
granted  to  Peter.    I  only  pray  for  that  awarded  to  the  thief  when  with  tiiee  on  the 
Cross.— Deten|7/fO»  de  la  lAwmie,  Sfe,  Utrecht,  1705,  p.  359,  Tantenr  anonyme. 
f  This  portrait  has  been  celebrated  by  Nicodemns  FrischHn  in  the  following  lines  :— 
"  Quern  oemis,  tIto  retinet  Copemicns  ore, 
Cai  decns  eximinm  formse  par  fecit  imago, 
Os  mbenm,  polcrique  oculi,  pulcriqne  capilU, 
Coltaqae  ApeUcas  imitantia  membra  fignras. 
Illnm  scnitanti  similem,  similemque  docenti 
Aspiceres.  qoalis  fiierat,  cum  Sidera  jnssit, 
Et  Coelum  constare  loco,  Terramque  rotari 
Finzit,  et  in  medio  mnndi  Titana  locavit." 
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in  Poland  and  abroad.  In  his  admiration  of  him,  Rheticus  is 
doubtfal  whether  he  should  equalize  him  with  Regiomontanus 
or  rather  with  Ptolemy.  Clarius  proclaims  him  to  be  the 
founder  {instattrator)  of  modem  astronomy,  whom  posterity 
will  gratefully  admire  as  a  second  Ptolemjr.  Joseph  Scaliger 
callea  him  &yi^p  vavroc  XSyov  Kpeimay  (omni  eloffio  vir  major). 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  particular,  was  lavish  in  his  eulogies  of  him  : 
he  called  him  Ingens^  Eximvis,  Incompardbilis — a  man,  the  like 
of  whom  the  earth  for  innumerable  centuries  will  hardly  pro- 
dace  ("is  qualem  nee  Terra  virum  per  ssecula  multaprocreat"). 
His  work,  De  Revohitumibus^  found  a  number  of  commenta- 
tors, and  among  them  were  Maestlinus,  the  teacher  of  Kep]er,* 
and  Erasmus  Reinhold.  The  latter,  who  had  devoted  seven  years 
to  a  commentary  on  his  woric,  dedicated  it  to  the  Duke  Al- 
bert of  Prussia,  and  in  it  called  our  astronomer  "Alter  Atlas.^'f 
What  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  Copernicus  died,  the  afflic- 
tion on  account  of  such  a  loss  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  to 
his  admirers  was  commensurate,  i.  e.  universal?  His  country- 
men were  found  foremost  in  lamenting  it  in  their  elegies.  Two  of 
them,  Nicholas  Zorawski  and  John  Skrobkowski  are  mentioned 
by  Grassendi.  The  very  town,  Frauenburg,  where  he  lived  and 
died,  became  an  interesting  spot  to  many.  In  1684,  Elias 
Olaus,  Tycho  Brahe'*s  pupil,  came  on  purpose  there  to  measure 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  tower  from  which  Copernicus 
had  observed  it.  In  1618,  Broscius  of  Cracow,  an  eminent 
professor  of  astronomy,  made  a  journey  to  that  venerated  spot, 
and  celebrated  Frauenburg :{:  and  its  observatory  §  in  Latin 
epigrams. 

*  De  orlniun  sphsntmmqne  ccelestium  dimensiombiis  jozta  ipsaimet  l^bnlas,  el 
ex  Copernici  sententia. 

t  Pnitenioe  Tabulft,  in  which  Rdnhold,  to  please  tli^  duke,  reduced  the  Ob- 
wrratioiifl  of  Coperniciia  to  the  meridian  of  Konigsberg.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  were  nerer  printed.  They  were,  howeTer,  made  use  of  by  Maestlinas  in 
tW  work  jost  quoted. 

X  Nile,  tnnm  jactas  Ptolemsom,  nosqne  fatemnr 

Omamenta  tibi  hiinc  magna  dedisse  Yimm ; 
Nam  tua  Syntazim  constnudt  ad  ostia  magnam, 

C^slestes  numeris  ezposuitque  vias. 
Laode  Copernici,  qui  vistulae  ad  ostia  terram 

MoTit,  adaequat  se  Vistula,  Nile,  tibi. 
Sume  paris  socium  laudis.     Quid,  Nile,  recusas ; 

Si,  quo  ie  jactas,  jam  Ptolemseus  habet  ? 
§  EztoUant  alios  statuas  vanique  colossi, 

Bnstaque  magnificis  con(Uta  marmoribus. 
Pyramidesque  alios,  qussiti  forma  decoris. 

Quidquid  et  humanus  fecit  inane  color : 
Hanc  Turrim,  grandis  mens  ilia  Copernicus,  alte 

Surrigit  Isluleo  Tarmia  in  ore  tno. 
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Numerous  monuments  were  raised  to  his  honour. 
The  first  in  1581,  thirty-eight  years  after  his  death,  by  Mar- 
tin Cromer,  the  celebrated  Polish  historian,  the  then  bishop  of 
Warmia : 

D.    O.    M. 

R.  D.  Nicolao  CoperDico  Tonineosi 

Artium  et  Medidine  Doctort 

CanoDico  Varmienti 

Preestanti  Attroloeo,  et  ejus  Ditciplime  Instauratori, 

Martinus  Cromerut  Episc  :  Varmien : 

Honoris,  et  ad  posteritatem,  memoriee  causa 

Posui. 

Anno  Christ!  M.D.LXXXI. 

This  was  followed  by  one  at  a  church  in  Thorn,  raised  to 
him  by  Pyresius,  a  physician  of  that  town. 

**  Ntcolao  Copernico  Toronensi  absolutee  subtilitatis  madMBiaticOv 
ne  tanti  Tin,  apud  exteros  celeberrimt,  in  sua  patria  periret  nieroom, 
hoc  monumentum  positum.  Mdrtuus  Warmia),  in  auo  Canooicata, 
anno  1543.* 

A  third  in  1766  erected  by  Jablonowski,  palatin  of  Nowo- 
grodek,  in  the  church  where  Copernicus  was  baptized ; — and 
a  fourth,  as  late  as  the  year  1809,  by  Abbot  Sierakowski,  at 
Cracow,  at  St.  Ann's,  the  university  cburch.  It  is  the  astrono- 
mer's bust,  crowned  by  the  muse  Urania,  with  an  hemisphere 
over  it,  and  an  inscription  in  Polish,  purporting  that  Poland 
had  given  him  birth.  On  the  disk  of  the  Sun  another  in 
Latin  : 

"  Sta  Sol,  ne  moveare :" 

and  on  the  pedestal : — 

*'  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  patriae,  urbis, 
Unirersitatis,  decos,  honor,  gloria.** 

The  pedestal  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Poland  conjoint  with 
those  of  the  Ja^ellonian  University.  Thus  we  find  an  incessant 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  running  through 

Erronim  et  Teme  hinc  secreta  TolomiQa  cernit, 

Hinc  Solem  immotom  et  Sidera  fixa  notat, 
EiYO  ilium  Superi  mirati  semper,  iitioc 

Ingenium  ut  pulchri  dbpicit  omne  Poll. 
Tnrris  ea  esto  (ajunt)  inter  Miracnla  Mundi, 
Cai  neqae  conrimilem  barbara  Memphis  habet. 
*  This  manvment  is  alladed  to  by  David  Brann  as  the  only  ezistiii;  meaiorial 
of  the  astronomer  in  his  time.*'    Nisi  vir  privatus  nomioi  huicfamigeratiasimo 
«pad  exteros,  Thorqnii  Tabellam  cum  effigie  in  tempio  snspendisset,  nihO  in  Prussia 
memoriam  ejus  consenrasset."— De  ^criptorum  PolonUt  et  PnmUt  VhrMHut  H 
VitiU.  Edit.  Colon.  1723.    Ut.  Nic.  Copernicus,  f.  343. 
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three  eentaries,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  great  astro- 
nomer. It  is  only  necessary  to  know  by  what  nation  those  en- 
deavours were  made,  and  they  will  indicate  to  what  country  Co- 
pernicus belonged.  Such  warm  sympathies  for  the  mighty  dead 
are  not  easily  awakened  saye  in  national  bosoms,  and,  therefore, 
while  other  nations  were  exclusively  interested  in  his  immortal 

Prstem — in  its  principles,  application,  and  development,  the 
oles  alone  were  warmly  embracing  the  cold  ashes  of  his  urn. 
This  the  whole  of  Europe  knew ;  and  for  three  centuries  Poland 
stood  through  him  connected  with  European  civilization  and 
literary  history.  Among  English  writers,  Dr.  Connor,  who 
was  physician  to  King  John  Sobieski,  and  wrote  a  most  valu- 
able history  of  Poland,  connects  him  also,  when  speaking  on 
the  literature  of  that  country  with  the  Polish  nationality,  in 
the  following  words : — '^They  have  had  several  Latin  historians 
among  them,  such  as  Cromerus,  Stafovolscius,  &c.,  who  have 
all  written  the  annals  and  constitutions  of  their  country.  They 
have  likewise  had  some  historians  who  have  written  in  their 
own  language.  They  also  have  not  been  wanting  in  learned 
divines,  great  philosophers,  famous  astronomers,  logicians,  &c. 
The  great  astronomer,  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  was  a  native  of  this 
country,  being  born  in  the  city  of  Thorn  in  Regal  Prussia."* 
.  But  the  time  came  when  that  nation,  for  ten  centnries  flou- 
rishing and  glorious,  was  to  experience  one  of  the  saddest  cata- 
strophes every  recorded  in  the  annals  of  nations, — to  suffer  the 
loss  of  her  provinces,  and  even  an  erasure  of  her  country  from 
the  map  ot  nations,  at  the  hands  of  her  unprincipled  neigh- 
bours. At  that  mournful  period,  when  aggressors  were  re- 
velling in  their  work  of  iniauity,  declaring  that  the  Polish 
nation  was  dead,  and  what  nad  been  hers  was  now  theii*s, 
another  conspiracy  not  less  iniquitous  was  entered  into  by  them, 
and  continues  ever  since  progressing,  the  object  of  which  was 
and  is  the  spoliation  of  Poland  of  whatever  has  constituted 
her  merit  and  glory  in  past  ages.  Thus  territories  alone  are 
not  objects  of  conquest,  but  likewise  literary  and  moral  re- 
nown. Doubly  Vae  VictU.  To  effect  this,  the  black-mail 
principle  of  the  feudal  ages  was  never  more  ingeniously  put  in 

J»ractice,  than  bjr  the  present  mercenary  writers,  who  are 
ound  to  lend  a  willing  hand  to  pervert  the  pages  of  history, 
vrith  the  view  of  vilifying  the  Polish  nation,  and  lowering  it  m 
the  estimation  of  the  world  ;  and  such  find  readers  credulous 
enough  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  disingenuity  and  imposition 
practised  by  such  abject  hirelings.     How  far  they  succeed  in 

*  History  of  PoUnd.   London,  169S,  vol.  II.  p.  75. 
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their  scheme,  Copernicus  affords  an  instance,  who  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  Grerman  upon  no  ground  whatever  known  in  historj, 
as  has  been  shown,  but  upon  that  spurious  one  of  Thorn,  the 

Elace  of  his  birth,  having  in  thefirstspoliationof  Poland  (in  1772) 
ecome  a  portion  of  a  kingdom  supposed  to  be  Grerman.  But 
the  projectors  of  that  scheme  little  foresaw,  whatever  influence 
they  might  exercise  over  the  present,  that  they  had  no  power 
over  the  past.  Great  men  are  national  property ;  even  after 
their  death  they  do  not  cease  to  be  such ;  they  are  embodied 
with  the  civilization  and  the  very  heart-blood  of  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth.  A  claim  on  them  is  inalienable,  even 
stronger  than  on  a  conquered  province;  as  the  latter,  after 
having  been  wrested  from  a  nation,  may  be  retained  by  physi- 
cal force.  Not  so  great  names — ^no  sooner  are  they  written  on 
the  page  of  history  than  they  become  for  ever  secured  to  their 
legitimate  owners.  This  the  Poles  felt  and  knew ;  and  after 
the  loss  of  their  country,  with  the  view  of  vindicating  their 
national  rights,  and  invigorating  their  patriotism,  thev  warmly 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  history.  Herein  the  Philo- 
mathic  Society  at  Warsaw,  composed  of  the  most  learned  and 
patriotic  men  Poland  possessed,  stood  pre-eminent.  Divided 
into  sections,  scientific  and  literary,  its  historical  department, 
while  rescuing  the  annals  of  Poland  from  oblivion  in  general, 
proved  not  less  solicitous  about  Copernicus;  and,  with  the 
view  of  collecting  materials  for  his  biography,  some  members 
of  that  learned  b^y  were  commissioned  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Thorn  and  Frauenburg  in  quest  of  them.  The  deputation 
was  headed  by  Count  Thradeus  Czacki,  distinguished  both  for 
his  patriotism  and  his  learning.  Difficult  and  tedious  as  those 
researches,  instituted  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  must  have 
been,  the  result  of  them  was  not  uninteresting.  Their  sub- 
stance was  embodied  by  Sniadecki  in  his  biography  of  Co- 
pernicus. 

There  were  other  Polish  literati  who  also  visited  those 
places,  and  in  their  number  was  Col.  Lach  Szyrma.  This  gen- 
tleman gave  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  audience 
at  the  anniversary  meeting : 

Seventeen  years  after  Czacki  had  accomplished  his  literary  mission, 
I,  myself,  followed  him  in  the  same  track  on  my  tour  through  Pmssia,  in 
1819.  At  St.  John's  church  in  Thorn,  I  have  seen  the  spacious  baptisvial 
font,  in  which  Copernicus  is  supposed  to  have  been  baptized — it  bears 
a  gothic  legend  around  its  edge,  which  the  people  say  tnat  nobody  has 
as  yet  deciphered.  I  have,  likewise,  seen  the  marble  tablet  devoted  to  him 
by  the  palatine  of  NowogixMlek.  There  was  also  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
same  church,  and  another  in  the  Gymnasium  of  that  town.  I  visited  the 
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tin  which  he  was  bom;  it  was  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  humble  in 
appearaDce.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  burgher  of  that  town,  who,  guessing 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  bade  me  a  friendly  welcome.  He  ushered  me 
into  the  room  in  which  Copernicus  first  saw  the  light.  It  was  small  and 
rather  ^oomy,  as  rooms  in  houses  of  Gothic  architecture  commonly 
are ;  and  was  ornamented  with  his  portrait.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on 
his  visit  there,  in  1807,  saw  that  portrait,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to 
the  Louvre ;  but  touched  with  the  excess  of  grief  and  piety  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  looked  upon  the  image  of  Copernicus  as  a  tutelary  genius 
without  which  his  house  could  not  prosper,  the  emperor  countermanded 
his  order.  On  leaving  the  room  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  group 
of  figures  carved  in  wood,  just  over  its  door  ;  I  was  informed  they  were 
of  Copemicus's  own  hand ;  and  similar  specimens  of  wood-cuts  done  by 
him  have  existed  also  at  Konigsberg.  That  age  was  celebrated  for  that 
kind  of  work ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  gave  the  origin  to  printing, 
the  first  types  having  been  of  wood.  Observing  in  the  same  house  a 
number  of  other  portraits, — a  circumstance  rather  unusual  in  those  parts 
of  Europe, — I  inquired  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  was  told  t^  my 
cicerone,  that  they  had  all  been  proprietors  of  that  house,  from  the  mther 
of  Copernicus,  who  arrived  from  Cracow,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Simple  yet  proud  burghers  who  thus  contrived  to  perpetuate  their  mortal 
names  by  associating  them  with  that  of  an  immortal  I  I  then  asked  the 
present  proprietor,  whether  he  intended  to  continue  their  long  series  by 
the  addition  of  his  own.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  pointed 
to  the  place  where  he  meant  to  hang  it.  The  same  man,  I  was  told, 
valued  the  possession  of  the  house  so  much^  that  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  a 
sum  far  above  its  value  offered  to  him  by  the  present  king  of  Prussia, 
who,  on  his  visit  there,  while  yet  a  crown  pnnce,  contemplated  esta- 
blishing, in  honour  to  Copernicus,  a  school  for  mathematics.  In  the 
front  of  the  house  a  fountain  is  seen  with  a  pillar  about  15  feet  high, 
with  a  globe  on  its  top,  and  around  it  a  belt  of  gilt  Roman  numbers, 
emblematic  of  the  different  hours  of  the  day.  That  fountain  having 
been  in  a  dilapidated  state,  Napoleon  ordered  it  to  be  renewed  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  in  churches  on 
the  astronomer's  monuments,  all  of  which  he  went  to  see, — so  great 
was  the  reverence  shown  by  that  great  conqueror  to  Copernicus. 

"  On  my  visit  to  Culm  (Chelm),  in  the  chapter  of  that  town  I  found 
the  portrait  of  Dantiscus,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  with  whom  Copernicus 
used  often  to  correspond ;  but  I  in  vain  looked  for  any  thing  comme- 
moratine  Tideman  Uysius,  his  most  intimate  friend,  at  whose  particular 
request  he  assented  to  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  through  whom 
its  MS.  was  dispatched  to  Norimburg,  and  by  whom  again  it  was  re- 
ceived when  it  was  printed.  He  was  an  astronomer  himself,  and  pos- 
sessed a  costly  gnomon,  purchased  for  him  in  England.*  To  nim 
Copernicus  used  often  to  resort  for  relaxation  from  business  and  study. 

1  *  Carayit  sibi  Principe  dignom  Gnomonem  ex  Anglia  adferri,  quern  fumma 

e  animi  Tolaptate  vidi,  siqnidem  ab  optimo  artifice,  neqae  mdi  mathematicet  fabri- 

f  catus  est. — Rketicut  in  Eneomio  Boru»$ia, 
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In  the  preface  to  his  great  work,  he  eulogized  him  in  the  foHowiiig 
words  :  '  Sacramm,  ut  est,  et  omnium  booarum  literarum  studiosis- 
simus.' 

"  Arrived  at  Frauenburg,  I  neither  found  the  memorial  erected  to 
Copernicus  by  the  historian  Cromer, — by  neglect  or  some  more  culpable 
vandalism,  it  bad  disappeared  from  the  cathedral, — nor  could  I  dis- 
tinguish the  least  trace  of  the  fragmental  epitaph — 

Nicol.  Cop  ...  us  ...  .  obiit  an. 

seen  by  Czacki,  in  1802.  His  tomb  being  in  the  most  frequented 
passage  by  the  high  altar,  the  inscription  has  been  quite  defaced  by  the 
footsteps  of  pious  passengers.  Above  it,  there  was  still  his  portrait 
suspended.  During  the  visit  of  Czacki,  his  grave  had  been  opened.  Afto 
the  removal  of  the  tombstone,  the  remains  of  a  few  mouldered  bones 
were  found.  Some  of  these  the  count  took,  and  deposited  one  half  at 
the  Philomath ic  Society,  at  Warsaw,  and  another  half  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Past  (Sybilla),  at  Pulawy,  among  other  national  relics  of  Poland. 
But  the  former  institution  having  since  been  abolished,  and  its  library 
carried  to  Petersburg,  and  Pulawy  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Russians, 
and  subsequently  confiscated,  being  the  property  of  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski,  there  is  no  saying  now  what  has  become  of  those  relics, 
and  the  rest  of  the  invaluable  collection.  Not  unlikely  savage  Cossacks 
have  laid  their  desecrating  hands  on  them  ;  and  what  was  not  gold  or 
jewellery,  was  probably  thrown  away.  From  what  constellation  or 
horoscope  could  it  have  been  predicted  that  such  would  be  the  fate  of 
Copernicus  ?  For  his  country's  rights  he  had,  while  alive,  waged  a 
constant  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights;  and  after  300  years,  when 
dead,  his  very  ashes  have  come  within  the  fate  of  the  destructive  system 
exercised  against  it.  It  is  a  hard  fate  to  be  great  or  to  attain  any  dis- 
tinction in  Poland  ;  for  such  persons  there  is  no  rest  while  living,  and 
no  rest,  it  appears,  when  even  dead  ;  for  their  honoured  relics,  the  very 
monuments  erect^  to  them,  are  either  melted  or  shattered  to  dust, 
or  they  must  assume  the  bizarre  shape  which  some  despot's  frantic  fancy 
pleases  to  give  them.* 

"  From  the  cathedral  my  steps  were  next  directed  to  the  spot  where 
Copernicus  watched  the  heavens, — his  observatory.  It  was  a  tower 
above  the  principal  gate  leading  to  the  extensive  precincts  of  the  chapter, 
which,  from  its  elevated  situation  on  a  hill,  almost  encircled  the  town 
below.     From  that  tower,  a  beautiful  prospect  is  commanded  on  the 

*  An  instance  in  point  is  the  equestrian  statae  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  by 
Canova,  which  was  to  have  been  erected  at  Warsaw,  and  is  now  in  the  fortress 
of  Nowo  Georgiowftk,  where  it  has  been  metamorphosed  into  St.  George,  a  saint 
of  that  extraordinary  culte  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  We  have  read  of  a  Roman 
emperor  having  made  his  horse  a  senator,  ani  is  not  the  later  set  surpassing  the 
former  by  iU  insanity  ?  Yet  to  that  idolatrous  church— if  it  can  still  be  called  a 
church — the  rest  of  the  Christian  persuasions,  be  they  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, are,  in  certain  cases,  specified  in  the  imperial  akases,  compelled  to  conform, 
and  mast  unavoidably  merge  in  it.  In  Poland  the  population  is,  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  knonted  into  that  church. 
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Friscb-Haff  in  front,  and  on  a  ridge  of  a  dark  pine  forest  at  a  distance 
on  tiie  left.  A  fitter  spot  could  hardly  be  found  for  an  obserratorj, 
with  a  concave  of  heavens  so  open  around,  with  the  stars  almost  re* 
doubling  themselves  on  the  mirrory  waters  of  the  frith  below ;  and  with 
a  line  of  horizon,  distinctly  defined  by  the  sea,  at  its  furthest  extremity. 
The  very  nature  of  that  position  seems  to  have  aided  Copernicus,  who 
was  unassisted  by  any  telescopes,  or  any  astronomical  apparatus  of 
modem  invention,  to  make  such  profound  discoveries  by  the  mere 
strength  of  the  intellect — fathoming  the  depth  of  space  and  infinity  with 
his  naked  eye,  and  with  mere  human  sagacity  detecting  nature  at 
her  work  in  her  remotest  and  most  hidden  sanctuary.  I  felt  amazed 
at  such  stupendous  results  being  produced  with  such  scanty  means. 
The  very  tower  i  entered  was  the  least  possible  calculated  for  an 
observatory.  It  was  square-shaped,  and  the  room  only  about  15  feet 
square— a  complete  giarret.  Being  above  the  doorway,  it  was  liable 
to  concussion  and  constant  interruption ;  constructed  in  brick,  and 
without  the  application  of  any  of  the  principles  so  strictly  attended 
to  in  the  erec^n  of  modem  edifices  for  that  purpose.  I  found  it 
enthrely  desolated,  filled  with  mbbish,  not  even  protected  by  windows. 
Yet  this  was  the  oldest  astronomical  observatory  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  the  first  instmment  was  set  on  the  meridian,  there  having 
been  no  regular  observatories  in  Europe,  and  the  first  was  erected  at 
Cassel,  in  1561.*  It  was  here  stood  the  Ptolemean  Rules,  (parallacticum 
instrumentum,)  constructed  by  Copernicus  with  his  own  hand  fi-om 
wood,  which,  when  pr^ented  to  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  was 
praised  by  him  in  Latin  verses,  and  kept  in  a  separate  house  purposely 
biiilt  for  it.t  It  was  here  that  a  rigid  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
opinions  of  antiquity,  from  Hipparchus  to  Ptolemy,  frx>m  Ptolemy  down 
to  our  time,  and  most  of  them  denounced  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
order  of  nature.  It  was  here  that  the  true  law  was  stated  for  suns,  for 
planets,  for  satellites,  the  character  of  their  relations  and  orbits,  and 
their  diverse  revolutions  around  each  other.    Then,  in  contemplating^ 

•  Encjcfopedia  Brit.  Sapple. — See  Obtervetory, 

t  The  foUowing  is  the  description  preserted  by  Gassendi,  (Tycho  Brahs  Vita,. 
p.  57,)  of  that  simple  bat  far-famed  instrument :% — **  Id  prorsos  ligneam,  abiegnnm- 
que,  aequales  biose  Regulse  (jnatnor  longs  cobitis :  diviido  in  particulas  1414  facta. 
Tycho  antem  ipsum,  non  sane  usus  gratia  sed  in  memoriam  Copemicit  quern  viz 
unqnam  sine  elogio  £zimti,  Ingenti8»  et  IncomparsbUis  nominafit,  carissiaium  habnit, 
et  aartum  tectum  quasi  rem  preciosiasimam  assenravit.  Ju^at  hoc  loco  adscribtre- 
▼ersu^,  quos  enthusiasmo  veluti  quodam  eo  ipso  die  (JuUi  XXIII.)  quo  Instrumen- 
tum acoepit,  tum  extulit,  tum  in  Tabella  Instrumento  appensa  exarari  voluit : — 
'*  llle»  inquam,  tantos  olim  Copernicus  ausus, 

His  levibus  Baculis,  facili  licet  arte  paratis, 

Aggressus  toti  leges  proescribere  Olympo. 

Astraque  celsa  adeo  vili  subducere  Ugno 

Sustinuit,  superdm  ingressus  penetralia,  null! 

Quam  prope  mortali  concessam  ab  origiae  mundi  est."* 

X  "  There  exists  a  modem  astronomical  instrument, '  Copernicus,'  iarented  by  Mr. 
Whiaton,  to  exhibit  the  motion  and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
secondary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copemican  system,  and  for  that  reason  called  by 
his  ntjne,"'^EHcyclop,  Brit.  ed.  1810,  vol.  YI.  p.  650. 
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the  infinity  of  the  limits  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  countless  worlds  which 
it  contains,  Copernicus  originated  a  new  science,  and  completed  an  old 
one,  namely,  that  of  infinitesimal  quantities,  and  of  spherical  angles, 
each  of  iipmense  importance  in  makinr  new  astronomical  discoveries. 
Full  of  these  and  similar  ideas  confusedly  thronging  on  my  mind,  I  was 
at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  we  should  most  admire  in  the  astronomer, 
the  extent  of  his  learning,  or  the  stupendous  intellect,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  not  only  to  make  his  own  discoveries,  but  also  to  show  the 
path  on  which  others  after  him,  when  assisted  by  better  means,  should 
extend  them  on  a  more  enlarged  scale.  Telescopes  were  then  unknown ; 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  applied  them  in  astronomy.  Herschel's 
gigantic  42  feet  telescope,  or  the  use  of  the  specula^  were  not  even 
dreamt  of.  Armed  with  that  and  similar  apparatus,  astronomy  has 
of  late  made  immense  strides  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  stellar 
hemispheres :  Copernicus  was  the  great  pioneering  spirit  for  that  con- 
quest. 

'^  Another  observatory  of  Copernicus  was  at  AUenstein,  (Obztynek,) 
where  he  occasionally  resided ;  but  the  edifice  in  which  he  lived  having 
passed  through  many  hands,  retains  not  the  slightest  vestige  that 
might  recall  associations  connected  with  him.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
an  oval  aperture  had  for  some  time  existed  for  a  gnomon ;  but  now  it 
is  blocked  up.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  his  solar  and 
lunar  observations  at  Frauenburg  or  AUenstein,  were  referred  by  him 
to  the  meridian  of  Cracow,  as  one  better  known.  He  fixed  its  distance 
at  one  equinoctial  hour  from  that  of  Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  made 
his  own  calculations.*  At  Frauenburg,  a  sun-dial  was  indicated  to 
me  as  constructed  by  him.  There  were  likewise  remains  of  an  in- 
genious hydrauhc  work,  long  out  of  repair,  which  he  contrived  for  sup- 
plying the  town  and  the  chapter  with  water,  from  a  rivulet,  Bauda. 
It  served  as  a  model  to  the  one  which  existed  at  Marly.  In  com- 
memoration of  it  the  following  verses  were  preserved : — 

"  Hie  patiuntur  aquoe,  sursum  properare  coactee, 
Ne  careat  sitiens  incola  roontis  ope. 
Quod  natura  negat,  tribuit  Copernicus  arte, 
Unum,  prae  cunctis,  fama  loquatur  opus.'' 

The  last  signal  act  done  by  the  Poles  in  honour  of  Coperni- 
cus, and  with  which  we  mean  to  close  our  account  of  him,  was 
the  erection  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  to  him  at  Warsaw,  in 
1830.  That  statue,  towards  which  funds  were  raised  by  a  public 
subscription  all  over  Poland,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
astronomer's  native  town,  and  even  a  place  had  been  chosen 
where  it  was  to  stand  ;  but  Thorn  having  been,  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  plan  fell 
to  the  ground,  as  the  Poles  felt  averse  to  raise  that  monument 

*  Gassendi,  Vita  Copemici,  p.  300. 
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in  wbftt  had  become  a  foreign  dominion.*  It  was,  therefore^ 
resolved  that  it  should  adorn  Warsaw,  their  capital,  which,  at 
that  time,  formed  the  central  point  and  almost  tne  heart  of  the 
whole  of  Poland.  The  spot  selected  for  it  was  in  the  front  of 
the  Philomathic  Society — which  society  again  became  9^  focus 
in  which  all  national  literary  and  scientific  activity  converged. 
A  day  was  fixed  for  the  inauguration  of  the  monument, — it  was 
the  11th  of  May.  This  event  has  certainly  not  been  noticed 
abroad,  since  no  manifestation  of  public  opinion  like  this  is 
allow^  to  transpire  from  Poland.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
short  account  of  the  patriotic  act. 

The  venerable  Niemcewicz,  the  then  President  of  the  Philo- 
mathic Society  (whose  loss  we  had  but  two  years  ago  occasion  to 
deplore)  was  selected  to  perform  the  act  of  first  unveiling  the 
stLtue  to  the  eye  of  the  public.  After  attending  the  divine  ser- 
vice at  the  Holy  Cross,  as  befitted  that  solemn  occasion,  he  with 
the  members  of  the  society  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  from 
the  steps  of  the  monument  addressed  the  assembled  multitude 
in  a  speech  full  of  eloquence  and  power.  His  words,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  universally  respected  as  a  patriot,  who 
was  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  heroic  Kosciuszko,  a  national  poet 
and  historian,  failed  not  to  move  the  whole  mass  of  listeners 
to  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  very  circumstance  that  his  writ- 
ten oration  was  demanded  by  the  Russian  authorities  for 
perusal  before  it  was  delivered, — with  which  demand  the  Pre- 
sident refused  to  comply, — had  heightened  the  interest  both  in 
him  and  in  his  speech,  which  he  then  pronounced  extempore. 
He  began  by  saying,  that  nearly  three  centuries  had  passed  since 
Copernicus  had  been  gathered  to  the  bosom  of  the  Earth, 
whose  motion  round  the  central  Sun  he  had  revealed.  That 
forgetfulness  of  the  great  services  of  the  illustrious  dead  was 
usually^  succeeded  by  the  overburstings  of  grateful  remem- 
brance, and  that  posterity  often  recalled  to  immortal  memory 
the  names  which  nad  been  resting  in  temporary  oblivion.    He 

rke  of  this  as  the  fate  of  Copernicus.  He  honoured,  with 
erved  praise,  the  late  President  (Staszyc),  who  had  defrayed 
half  the  expenses  of  the  statue — and  also  the  eminent  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  who  had  modelled  it.    ^^  Now,"  said  he,  "  snsdl 

*  Prerented  by  lutoward  poUtioal  eventi  from  hiring  that  statue  irHhin  its  walU, 
Thorn  is  not  without  great  hopes  of  possessing  a  monnment  of  the  greatest  of  its 
dtizens.  A  snbscription  has  for  some  time  been  going  on  for  that  purpose ;  and  it 
is  snfiidently  advanced  to  pat  the  realisation  of  that  hope  beyond  aU  donbt.  The 
tabscription  was  not  confined  to  Prussia  and  Poland  alone,  but  from  the  universal 
dwracter  and  uselUnessof  the  Copemican  system,  it  was  extended  to  aU  ciTiUxed 
oouitriet.  H  England  has  not  as  yet  contributed  her  share  for  thai  purpose,  and 
we  doubt  that  she  has— it  proceeds  only  from  want  of  some  influential  person  to 
originate  it. 
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every  Polish  heart  vibrate  with  joy,  delight  beam  from  ev^y 
Polish  eye ;  and  the  Sun  on  which  Copernicus  turned  in  per- 
petual gazing  shall,  for  the  first  time,  visit  his  image  with  its 
fflorious  beams."  At  this  moment  the  tapestry  was  caused  to 
fall,  which  covered  the  statue  with  its  folds,  and  he  continued, 
"  Henceforward  ever  present  wilt  thou  be,  highest,  happiest  of 
the  eternal !  The  honour  of  tbv  native  land — the  glory  of  the 
race.  Let  thy  influence,  watcning  over  the  temple  of  the 
National  Muses,*  guard  it  from  sdl  degradation,  and  aid  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.  And  how  infinitely 
happy  am  I  in  the  privilege  of  having  lived  to  extreme  old 
age,  to  perform  this  high  office.  Nunc  dimitUj  Domine^  ser- 
vum  tuum."  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  statue — eveiy 
head  uncovered — and  what  happened  ?  The  heavens,  which 
for  three  days  had  been  overcast  and  rainy,  broke  out  into 
sudden  brightness  and  sun:ihine.  The  Sun  emerged  from 
behind  the  cloud  just  over  the  meridian  of  Warsaw.  There 
was  a  burst  among  the  people  as  if  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
in  celebration  of  the  great  festival,  and  the  effect  was  raised 
to  an  unequalled  pitch,  when,  at  that  very  moment,  from  the 
gallery  adorning  the  cupola  of  the  Philomathic  Society''8  edifice, 
a  symphony  broke  forth  with  a  hymn : — 

Strophe. 
"  O  sun  of  glory !     Let  that  glory  shed 
Its  most  coDceatred  radiance  on  his  head — 
Oq  him,  the  orbits  of  the  stars  who  drew. 
And  Nature's  mystic  lore  and  language  knew  : 
Illustrious  dead  !  Sarmatia's  grateful  tongue 
Has  to  the  echoing  world  thy  honours  sung  : 
Though  Lechian  voices  loudest  speak — yet  all 
In  blending  accents  hail  thy  festival. 
Glory  to  Copernicus  I 
Glory  to  his  native  land  !" 
Antistrophe, 
*'  Son  of  this  land  !  to  whom  the  power  was  given 
To  measure  the  mysterious  march  of  heaven. 
Be  welcome  now  to  thy  Necropolis, 
And  take  thy  seat  in  glory  and  in  bliss.** 
It  seemed   as  if  Apollo,t  God  of  light  and  science,  had 
poured  on  him  the  harmonious  chorus,  not  unlike  the  sound 
from  the  famed  Memnon  statue;    or,   as  if  Urania,   aided 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres,  had  herself  odled  him  to  her 

*  Hall  of  the  Philomathic  Society,  just  opposite. 

t  ApoUo  was  a  fkroorite  with  Copernicas.  He  used  to  seal  his  lettAis  with  the 
dence  of  *' ApoUo  with  a  Lyre.''  A  letter  of  his  with  that  seal,  to  Daatisow,  daiMi 
11  March,  1539,  existed  in  the  coUectioa  of  Palawy.  In  it  the  latter  is  informed  that 
after  the  demise  of  their  common  friend,  <'  Felix,"  he  succeeded  in  obtaiainf  from 
the  chapter  the  vacated  canonry  for  Raphael  Konopacki. 
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own  celestial  regions.  It  looked  like  a  real  apotheosis! 
HenYen  and  earth  appeared  to  combine  to  render  it  most  so- 
lemn, overwhelmingly  impressive,  indelible. 

Astronomy,  that  qaeen  of  exact  science  (Regina  mathema- 
tam),  as  she  is  styled,  has  taught  as  almost  to  believe  in  mira- 
cles— because  she  proved  them.  What  used  to  be  called  Ac- 
cident, Fate,  Destiny,  Necessity  (avAyw;),  seems  now  to  be 
misnomers  in  nature ;  all  is  a  pre-ordained,  eternal  law  and 
eternal  order,  emanating  in  and  derived  from  one  Omnipotent 

In  his  statue  at  Warsaw,  Copernicus  is  represented  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  his  left  hand  holding  a  sphere,  and  with  his 
right  pointing  to  it  with  a  compass.  The  pedestal  is  of  a 
greyish  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Poland.  The  inscription 
on  it  is  simply  this : — 

**  Nicolao  Copemico 
Grata  Patna." 

A  medal  executed  by  Oleszczynski,  a  Polish  artist,  was 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  inauguration^  with  the  follow- 
ing legend : — 

**  Nicolao  Copemico,  Jagellonidum  nvi  civi  Polono,  alumno  Aca- 
^femiffi  Cracoviensi,  immortalis  glorise.  Societatis  regiee  VarsovieB  de- 
creto,  mooumeDtum  necdum  perenne.     MDCCCXXX." 

We  have  thus  sketched,  as  &r  as  the  occasion  permitted,  the 
diverse  phases  of  Copernicus's  mortal  career,  and  of  his  post* 
humous  glory.  In  both  instances  we  find  him  not  only  con- 
nected, but  aU  one  with  Poland  :  while  alive,  by  his  nativity, 
edacatioH,  and  civic  virtues ;  after  his  death,  through  historical 
records,  moauments,  and  the  national  sympathies  of  his  com- 
patriots. Through  him  Poland  became  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  especially  with  that  of  astronomy 
— and  Copernicus,  through  Poland,  with  universal  history. 
For  each  of  these  categories  abundance  of  authenticated  facts 
have  been  adduced ;  and  as  history  from  its  nature  admits  no 
other  truth  beside  one,  all  other  claim  on  Copernicus  but  that 
which  Poland  has  on  him  becomes  untenable  and  delusive. 
With  justice,  therefore,  Copernicus  is  the  pride  of  Poland — 
the  pride  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  glory  of 
the  epoch  at  which,  300  vears  ago,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world 
his  ata  8eL  He  was  the  great  smrit  of  the  age,  and  that 
tribute  we  are  proud  to  pay  nim  will  not  be  denied  him  by  the 
latest  posterity.  Lands  are  dark,  times  are  dark  :  Copernicus 
was  one  of  those  who  dispelled  darkness  :  and  both  lands  and 
times  were  illumined  by  the  divine  rays  of  his  system-upon- 
system-grasping  intellect. 

VOL.  in. NO.  IK  D  n 
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Art,  IL—Tke  Hiahlands  of  JEthiopia.  By  Major  W.  Corn- 
wallis  Harris,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Engineers.  3 
vols.     London  :  Longman  &  Co.     1844. 

Op  all  the  regions  of  Africa  to  which  the  interest  of  the  geo- 

frapher,  the  philologer,  and  the  slave^emancipator  has  beed 
irectedy  none,  whether  regard  be  had  to  ancient  fame,  to 
modem  love  of  research,  or  to  both  combined,  more  strongly 
merits  our  attention  than  Ethiopia.  Deemed  by  the  mytho- 
logist  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  society  of  the  gods, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  all  probability  the  parent 
of  the  religious  system  of  the  ^Egyptians,  in  many  respects 
holding  a  creed  and  superstitions  allied  to  those  which  have 
immemorially  prevailed  in  India,  it  presents  to  as,  even  in  its 
existing  condition,  attractions  which  few  other  countries 
possess,  and  encouragements  of  a  high  order  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

It  must  have  been  at  an  early  period  after  the  dispersion  in 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  that  this  empire  was  occupied  by  the  race 
of  Ham  ;  according  to  popular  legends,  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  nation  was  ^thiops,  one  of  the  twelve  descendants  of 
Cush,  from  whom  the  land  acquired  the  name  of  Itiopta  or 
Ethiopia ;  but  in  the  scriptural  page  the  inhabitants  are  styled 
Cushim  and  Ludim.  It  appears  from  the  general  testimony  of 
history,  that  the  Cushites  were  first  established  m  Arabia 
Felix,  from  whence  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  crossed  to 
the  opposite  coast,  and  gradoally  to  have  spread  themselves 
over  these  territories.  The  close  analogy  which  the  Geet, 
the  dialect  of  Tigr£  and  the  Amh&ric  bear  to  the  Arabic,  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  whilst  the  Coptic 
words  which  occur  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  being  an  evidence 
that  such  then  was  the  language  of  £gypt,  as  clearly  show 
that  Ethiopia*  scarcely  could  have  been  colonized  from  thence. 
And  if  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  descendants  of 
Mitzraim  to  have  organized  a  government,  and  founded  cities 
in  £gypt,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  assuredly  there  most  ha?e 
been  sufficient  for  Ethiopia  to  have  been  populated,  when  it 
was  first  mentioned  in  history. 
The  ancient  city  of  Axum,  which  was  of  Cushite  origin,  and 

*  The  Ladimi  who  iprang  from  Mitsraim,  probably  eitended  tbemielTQt  tovmrdi 
this  coantry  in  the  direction  of  Meroe.    Thie  city,  howcTer,  ii  recorded  to  hxft  \ 
buUt  by  the  Cnihites. 
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celebrated  on  aceoant  of  its  splendouv  tmd  idolatvom  pomp^ 
was  one  of  the  seats  in  whieh  the  learning  and  symbols  of  this 
mighty  people  were  studied.  We  may  in&r  from  the  pages  of 
Homer  how  vast  was  the  reverence  which  was  attached  to 
their  institutions,  and  in  what  high  esteem  the  hierophants  of 
this  order  were  regarded  &r  and  wide.  Uenee  was  it  that 
Ethiopia  was  a  term  used  by  the  Oreeks  in  a  most  extensive 
sense,  and  applied  to  people,  possibly  conneoted  with  them  by 
teli^tts  or  commerdal  relations,  who  were  of  a  different 
&mily.  Thus  is  it  that  we  occasionally  discover  them  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Hindoos,  whieh  is  SRMtfcely 
extraordinary,  since  in  consequence  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  which,  by  means  of  caravans,  was  extended  to 
the  interior  of  Africa,  we  observe  names  of  plaees  near  their 
coast  sinailar  to  those  in  Hindoostaa,  as  Abu  Ifeda  and  Edrisi 
have  remarked.  At  one  time  the  African  tribes  were  styled 
Western  Ethiopians,  and  those  to  whom  the  name  is  pro.* 
perly  applicable.  Eastern ;  but  Herodotus,  Arrian,  and  Strabo> 
ear^illy  distinguished  the  one  race  from  the  other  by  the 
difierence  of  their  hair.  Those  who  occupied  the  southern  t 
tract  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus; 
for  Edrisi  particularly  records,  that  even  m  his  day  Hindoos 
lived  there,  mixed  with  the  native  inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  oecupants  of  the  Highlands  are  averred  to 
have  oome  from  Palestine,  whose  arrival  Ethiopic  fabulists 
have  referred  to  the  days  of  Maqueda,  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  her 
son,  Menilek.  There  is  a  strong  argument,  that  Abyssinia 
was  the  country  from  whieh  she  visited  Solomon*  in  the  fiust, 
that  she  is  also  styled  the  Queen  of  the  South,  probably  from 
Saba  or  Sabo,  which  in  Ethiopio  aigni&es  aifnUh,  and  is  Ae 
name  of  the  r^nge  of  mountains  runniuff  pamllel  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  on  the  Afriean  side.  During  the  conquests  of  the 
Khsdt&,  Jews  floeked  in  great  numbers  to  Ethiopia,  and  others 
ue  said  to  have  previously  settled  there,  after  tW  deatruotion 
ef  Jerusalem ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  date  of 
their  settlement,  whilst  remaining,  as  elsewhere,  a  separate 
people,  they  nevertheless  have,  in  an  pnpreQedent«d  manner^ 
roflaencod  the  national  religion,  and  fiU^  the  whole  country 
witfa^t^eir  pr€^«dioea  and  superstitions. 

It  is  not  to  them,  however,  that  we  must  refer  the  SeflHtii^ 

*  See  Pfi^yhjB^iiift,  7,  70.    Strabo,  1.  1,  speel^iDg  of  Homer's  nQtu>n»  writes,  rhtf 

'ikfo^K tS  hoB*  ^\oy  rh  fAtOTififipiuhu  icAt/Aa  rtrayn^yoy,  koI  rohs  *AtOipira$'  f 

7^  h  tAt^  ToCSt   T9d  KXitMros   irpofffidWots   r^v   lidafoiap,  Khi  M  rtft   'Offoi'v 
Cpii  im)  #v)  if  */u$t0wla. 
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character  of  the  language.  The  Geez,  or  ancient  Edii6pie« 
which  was  the  vernacular  tonrae  of  the  shepherds,  and  vntil 
the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  prevailed  over  the 
whole  Abyssinian  empire^  probably  arose  among  the  Cnahites 
of  Yemen ;  and  the  Hamyarites  are  especially  recorded  by  the 
Arabian  writers  to  have  spoken  a  language  differing  from  the 
common  Arabic.  As  the  dialect  which  Abraham  spoke 
varied  in  some  degree  from  that  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
Canaanites,  and,  therefore,  was  denominated  Hebrew,  or  that  of 
the  descendant  of  Eber,  or,  according  to  some,  that  of  the 
colonist  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  so  the  Cuahite 
language,  notwithstanding  its  points  of  similarity,  wonld 
naturally  have  been  distinguished  from  the  pure  Arabic,  on  ac- 
count of  the  discreoancies  which  it  presented.  The  Amh&ric,  too, 
which  has  succeecled  to  it,  though  still  retaining  the  leading 
Semitic  features,  has  received  large  incorporations  from  the 
surrounding  African  languages,  and  thus  is  but  imperfectlv 
known  to  the  European  scholar.  The  Lexicon  of  it,  which 
Ludolf  compiled,  contains  but  very  few  of  its  terms  :  and  thoae 
who  would  interpret  a  document  transmitted  in  it,  most  trust 
to  the  precarious  chance  of  discovering  cognate  words  in  the 
Arabic.  Krapf  and  Isenberg  have,  however,  published  co- 
pious Dictionaries  of  the  Amh&ric,  and  Vocabuiariea  of  the 
Dankali  and  Oalla  Tongues,  with  Grammars  of  the  first  and 
last.  These  works  were  printed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

Mr.  Hoskins,  whose  discoveries  in  Northern  Abyssinia  pro- 
mise the  most  desirable  results,  has  been  too  inattentive  .to 
these  inquiries,  although  it  might  have  been  expected  that  his 
taste  for  the  study  oi  the  hieroglyphics  would  have  induced 
him  to  seek  among  every  barbarian  tribe,  if,  perchance*  any 
remains  of  the  Coptic  existed  in  their  dialect. 

The  book  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  relates  to 
an  expedition  which  sailed  from  India  to  explore  the  soatb^rn 
part  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  open  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
negroes  of  Shoa.  Having  landed  at  Tajdra,  once  a  place  of 
great  importance  but  now  sunk  to  a  state  of  wretobednesa, 
yet  still  carrying  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  Aussa  and  Abys* 
sinia,  and  exchanging  Indian  and  Arabian  manufactures,  salt, 
pewter,  zinc,  brass,  and  beads,  for  slaves,  ivory,  grain,  and 
other  produce,  they  encountered  tedious  delays  and  extortions, 
and  were  subjected  to  every  annoyance  which  the  filth  and 
impertinence  of  the  inhabitants  could  occasion.  The  trade,  in 
which  Taj6ra  is  most  actively  engaged  in  the  interior,  is  in 
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kidnapping  slaves,  whom  it  exports  to  Arabia ;  biit  it  also  derives 
great  emolanient  from  caravans,  which  it  escorts  to  Shoa. 

After  leaving  it^  the  expedition  entered  on  a  frightful  region 
of  volcanic  formation,  sufficient  to  bar  all  progress  into  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  experienced  guides ;  and  in  the  pass 
of  Teh&ma,  amidst  an  overpowering  heat,  and  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  treachery,  and  grumblings  of  conductors,  con- 
tinual dangers  from  lurking  assassins,  and  want  of  water,  they 
pursued  an  irksome  and  perilous  way  towards  Abyssinia.  In 
constant  succession  were  chasms,  half-choked  passes,  and  pre- 
cipitous ascents :  at  times  they  went  between  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  columnar  lava ;  at  times  huge  blocks  of  stone 
and  detritus  from  basaltic  cliffs  presented  obstacles  which  every 
exertion  was  required  to  surmount,  and,  in  one  place,  not 
being  three  hundred  yards  from  summit  to  summit,  they  cast 
a  gloom  which  was  scarcely  penetrable. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  though  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist,  from  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the 
suspicious  escort  which  conducted  the  travellers  through  it, 
could  not  be  scientifically  examined,  though  at  every  step  it 
added  new  evidences  of  mighty  convulsions  of  Nature,  which 
had  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  a  fantastic  chaos  the  original  ap- 
pearance of  these  parts.  Such  a  scene  might  the  antients  well 
Iiave  supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  abodes ; 
and  there  was  not  a  chasm,  nor  a  rock,  which  was  destitute  of 
its  l^endary  horrors. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  came  to  the  extraordinary  Salt  Lake, 
named  mhr  Ass&l,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  dancing  mirage. 
It  is  girded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  half-formed  rocks  of  lava;  and  lies  without  a  ripple 
in  an  elliptical  basin,  which  is  seven  miles  in  its  transverse 
axis.  This  basin  is  half  filled  with  the  water,  and  half  with 
solid  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation.  Respiration  was 
almost  impeded  by  the  mephitic  stench  which  arose  from  its 
exhalations;  the  sight  was  distressed  by  the  overpowering 
glare ;  and  during  the  parching  north-western  wind,  which 
was  then  blowing,  **  the  air  was  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkled, 
and  columns  of  burning  sand,  which  at  quick  intervals  towered 
high  into  the  dazzline  atmosphere,  became  so  illumined 
as  to  appear  like  tall  pillars  of  fire.''  At  670  feet  below  the 
ocean  is  this  unventilated  hollow,  which  at  the  first  glance 
seems  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  crater,  whose  cone  had  fallen 
into  the  subterranean  abyss;  but  Major  Harris  rather  im- 
agines, that  at  a  very  remote  period  it  formed  ''  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  Oulpfa  of  Tbjiira,  and  was  separated  from  Ooobat 
el  K^ar&b  by  a  stream  of  lava  six  miles  in  breadcli,  aviv 
sequently  upfaeaved  hy  subterranean  action,  and  now  iSmMing 
a  barrier,  wniefa  from  ito  point  of  greatest  elevation,  where  the 
traces  of  many  craters  still  exist,  gradually  slopes  eastward 
towards  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay»  Btd  westward  into  the 
basin  of  the  Bah  Lake.'"  He  assumes  its  present  depth  to  be 
120  feet,  and  thinks^  that  shoald  it  be  andiitarbed  froili  below 
the  water  m^y  altoffether  disappear,  and  leave  a  field  of  rock 
salt;  and  that  Gk>obat  el  Khar&b,  which  is  only  divided  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  bay  of  Taiiira,  mar  hereafter  by  salh- 
terranean  influence  be  converted  into  a  similar  salt  lake. 

Throughout  Abyssinia  there  is  no  article  of  greater  valac 
than  salt  s  it  is  a  general  circulating  medium,  ami  is  eontiira«> 
ally  brought  to  Shoa  and  other  places  from  the  vicinitv  of  the 
dreaded  pass  of  Tehlima*  Several  persons  gain  a  livelihood  by 
digging  it  from  the  fields  which  it  occupies,  and  vending  it  in 
the  mteriorof  the  country.  Itisof  suchimportanee  as  to  cause 
a  friendly  relation  to  be  maintained  with  those  who  claim  it  as 
their  property.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should 
have  extensively  entered  into  the  metaphors  of  this  branch  of 
Oriental*  languages ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles 
of  life,  that  it  should  have  denoted  the  most  laudable  qualities 
x>f  the  heart  in  figurative  idiom. 

There  is  very  little  in  this  part  of  the  journey  of  the  expe- 
dition which  relieves  it  from  the  ordinarily  dull  character  of 
an  itinerary,  and  that  little,  with  the  exception  of  an  interest- 
ing tale  or  anecdotes,  is  oppressed  by  an  unvarying  repetition 
of  disputes  and  extortions,  of  delays  and  difficulties.  It  was 
with  no  trifling  satisfaction  that  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
brink  of  the  Hawash,  with  the  range  of  Abyssinian  mountains 
in  full  view,  and  that  we  began  to  anticipate  information  of  m 
higher  (quality.  The  Hiwash  is  the  second  of  the  AbvssiaiaB 
rivers,  rising  in  the  verv  heart  of  iSthiopia,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  it  is  finally  absorbed  is 
the  lagoons  at  Aussa.  Here  the  scenery  contrasted  magni* 
ficettly  its  beauty  and  luxuriance  with  the  arid  regions  which 
had  been  traversed,  displaying  groves  of  waving  tamariaka, 
resounding  with  the  voice  of  the  bell-bird,  noble  forest  trees, 
and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  thick  jungles ;  and  here 
was  the  nominal  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Shoa.    The  river  was  crossed  on  ten  frail  rafts,  transverse 

*  The  ^thiopic  and  Amh4ric  most,  from  their  j^nunmatical  structure  and  their 
wordi,  be  enutnerated  in  this  dass. 
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hyert  of  driftwood,  which  were  radelj  la8hed  togetheri  haTing, 
by  means  of  inflated  hides  and  water-skiDs,  been  rendered 
saffieiently  buoyant  to  sustain  two  camel  loads ;  and  the  tran* 
sit  was  managed  by  a  rope  secured  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  one  of  the  natives  bore  across  between  his  teeth.    A 

Ky  connected  this  rope  with  each  raft,  to  counteract  the  Tio- 
ice  of  the  stream,  which  was  swollen  by  a  periodical  inun- 
dation ; — thus,  whilst  on  the  Euphrates  we  discover  boats  of 
hides  and  inflated  bladders  used  to  efiect  the  passage,  as  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  in  this  part  of  Africa  we  retrace  them  in 
their  application  to  a  more  trustworthy  experiment.  Here  the 
hippopotamus  abounds,  the  flesh  of  which  the  natives  eat  with 
the  greatest  avidity;  and  in  the  lakes,  which  are  in  the 
vicinity,  geese,  mallards,  teal,  herons  and  flamingos,  with  a 
new  species  of  parra^  are  seen  in  vast  quantities,  whilst  the 
more  woody  parts  are  the  resort  of  elephants.  Long  before 
crossing  the  H&wash,  the  Hejaz-sheep,  (avis  aries  laticaudata^) 
with  sable  heads  and  necks,  thick  and  fat  tails,  and  fleece, 
composed  not  of  wool  but  of  hair,  had  been  found.  Now, 
however,  this  species  gave  place  to  the  larger  Abvssinian  breed, 
whose  monstrous  tails  vibrated  at  each  step.  The  Abyssinian 
Alps,  risine  hill  above  hill,  and  each  clothed  in  vigorous  vege- 
tation, and  mountain  towering  over  mountain,  villages  em- 
bosomed in  dark  groves  of  evergreens,  and  rich  fields  of  every 
hue,  constituted  a  landscape  which  can  be  equalled  but  in  few 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Proceeding  from  the  frontier,  where  the  expedition  encoun- 
tered annoyances  from  the  governor,  under  an  escort  sent 
by  S&hela  Sellissie,  the  king,  they  at  last  commenced  their 
ascent  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  These  consist  of  different 
ranges,  on  one  of  which  are  the  royal  treasures,  which  have 
been  continually  amassed  since  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and  on  a  conical 
bill,  completely  isolated,  is  the  stronghold  of  Goncho,  which 
is  the  state  prison,  in  which  the  younger  brothers  of  the  mo- 
narch are  kept.  We  regret  to  say,  that,  both  in  situation  and 
circumstance,  it  does  not  bear  any  marked  resemblance  to  the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas.  At  Alio  Amba,  on  these  heighis,  the 
embassy  was  delayed,  till  the  king  should  apjpoint  a  time  lor  the 
ceremony  of  presentation,  a  custom  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  desire  to  allow  to  travellers  a  previous  period 
for  rest,  and  which  is  equally  enforced  on  embassies  from  the 
courts  of  Gondar  and  Tigre  to  that  of  Shoa.  During  their 
stay  at  Alio  Amba,  the  weekly  market  was  holden,  in  which, 
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according  to  primitive  form,  the  governor  sat  under  an  aeaett, 
and  at  which  were  congregated  great  varieties  of  articles  and 
venders  and  purchasers,^ — the  Amh&ra  farmer,  the  Dank&li 
merchant,  the  wild  Oalla,  the  Moslem  trader  from  the  interior, 
the  Jew,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  swathed  and  folded  in  dirty 
cotton  cloth,  as  if  his  ancestors  were  the  originals  of  thie 
Egyptian  mummies,  the  gunman  of  the  king's  matchlock  guard, 
the  surly  Ada'iel,  the  huckster  of  Hurrur,  and  Christian  women, 
constituting  the  motley  and  thickly  greased  group.  In  the 
adjacent  slave-mart  of  Abd  'el  Russool,  human  beings  kid- 
napped in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  purchased,  and  then  taken 
to  the  Wollo  and  Arg6bba  frontiers,  and  resold  at  a  profit  of 
fifty  per  cent.  The  sums  thus  realized  are  invested  in  amole$, 
or  blocks  of  black  salt,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  mowers 
whetstone,  and  pass  as  currency,  but 

•*  Being  bought  on  the  frontier  at  the  rate  of  twenty- five  for  a  Ger- 
man crown,  they  are  retailed  in  Alio  Amba  at  a  profitable  exchange. 
A  large  investment  of  slaves  is  finally  purchased  with  the  wealth  thus 
laboriously  amassed,  and  the  merchant  returns  to  bis  native  country 
to  traffic  in  human  flesh  at  the  seapoits  of  Zeyla  and  Berbera,  or  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia — anon  to  revbit  Shoa  with  a  fre»b  invoice 
of  marketable  wares." 

Before  the  invasion  of  Oraan,  the  empire  was  much  more 
extensive.  Various  people,  many  of  whom  maintain  a  con- 
stant  blood-feud  with  their  neighbours,  now  occupy  it,  who 
are  either  under  nominal  subjection  to  S^hela  Selassie,  or  are 
openly  independent  of  him  ;  and  some,  who  hold  the  way  to  the 
coast  and  salt-fields,  he  is  even  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating. There  are,  however,  powerful  chieftains,  who, 
whilst  ostensibly  allied  to  him,  permit  their  dependents  to 
make  inroads  into  his  territories,  and  to  slay  his  subjects, 
which  the  monarch's  policy  does  not  permit  him  to  resent. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  of  Ara  extraction,  who  are 
marked  by  a  wild  independence,  and  Beduins  migrating  from 
place  to  place,  whose  only  law  is  in  the  spear  and  creese. 
Thus  the  real  authority  of  the  king  is  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  bounds. 

At  length  a  departure  from  Alio  Amba  was  conceded, 
and  the  expedition  was  presented  at  court  The  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
semi-barbarous  state,  into  which  notions  of  Oriental  splen- 
dour and  etiquette  had  been  very  faintly  infused  by  inter- 
course with  Asiatics, — a  state  of  tedium,  from  which  all  digni^ 
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was  absent,  and  nothing  compensated  for  the  toil  endared. 
The  presents  which  had  been  brought,  particularly  Chinese 
dancing  figures  performing  magic  reyolntions,  and  chiming 
clocks,  and  musical  boxes,  were  objects  of  intense  delight, 
whilst  the  value  of  the  three  hundred  muskets,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  which  were  piled  in  front  of  the  footstool,  was 
instantly  understood.  But  the  greatest  astonishment  was  ex- 
cited by  the  roar  of  the  ordnance,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
presents,  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  the  rush  of  falling 
stones,  and  the  shreds  into  which  the  white  cloth,  which  had 
there  been  suspended,  was  shivered,  as  the  round  shot,  canister 
and  grape  were  first  discharged  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
A  prophecy  of  these  miracles  was  most  opportunely  recalled 
to  mind,  and  Sahela  Sel^sie  was  blessed  by  its  completion 
beyond  all  his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Solomon. 

After  passing  the  greater  portion  of  the  following  nieht  in 
the  examination  of  these  things,  and  causing  elaborate  inven- 
tories of  them  to  be  taken  on  scrolls  of  parchment,  the  kins 
ordered  the  fire-arms  and  warlike  munitions  to  be  transferred 
to  the  grand  arsenal,  the  manufactures  to  be  consigned  to  the 
palace  wardrobe,  but  the  curiosities  to  be  immured  in  his  mouldy 
magazines.  On  the  next  day  Major  Harris  had  a  striking 
opportunity  of  verifying  Bruce's  account  of  a  "  brind'*  feast : — 

'*  Crowds  swarmed  around  each  sturdy  victim  to  the  knife,  and 
impetuously  rushing  in  with  a  simultaneous  yell,  seized  horns,  and  legs, 
and  tail.  A  violent  struggle  to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each 
vigorous  bound  shook  off  and  scattered  a  portion  of  the  assailants; 
bat  the  stronger  and  more  athletic  retained  still  their  grasp,  and  reso- 
lutely grappling  and  wrestling  with  the  prize,  finally  prevailed.  With 
a  loud  groan  of  despair  the  bull  was  thrown  kicking  to  the  earth. 
Twenty  crooked  knives  flashed  at  once  from  the  scabbard,  a  tide  of 

crioiaon  gore  proclaimed  the  work  of  death The  hide 

was  opened  in  fifty  places,  and  collop  after  coUop  of  warm  flesh  and 
muscle,  sliced  and  scooped  from  the  bone,  was  borne  ofl*  in  triumph. 

Entrails  and  oflal  did  not  escape  :  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

nought  remained  of  the  carcass  save  hoofs  and  horns." 

Considering  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  there  were 
'At^lawtc  'Aypto^6yoif  and  the  great  probability  of  its  truth,  (be- 
fore it  was  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,)  from  the  history 
of  other  savages,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised,  that  the  ocular 
testimony  of  Bruce  should  have  been  assailed  by  discredit  and 
ridicule.  The  father  of  history  was  subjected  to  similar  doubts 
and  cavils,  until  time  and  research  had  justified  him.  The 
Mosaic  enactments  against  eating  blood,  **  which  i$  the  life" 
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of  th^  ftnimal,  raw  flesh,  (Ex.  xii.  19,)  and  "  the  Ufe  with  the 
Jleth,"  (cf.  Deut.  zii.  23,  ef.  Lev.  xvii.  11,  13,  14,)  may  be 
accepted  as  certain  indications  that  the  barbarous  practices,  . 
which  still  survive  in  Ethiopia,  existed  as  far  back  as  the  dajv 
of  the  Hebrew  Legislator,  and  according  to  the  words  of  NaTeiri, 
at  one  period  they  were  adopted  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Pi^n  Arabs. 

Major  Harris  remarked,  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  monastic 
establishments  are  invariably  seated  in  the  most  romantic 
spots;  and  that  artificial  terraces,  from  the  base  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  mountain,  clothed  in  most  luxuriant  cultivation, 
were  formed  in  several  places.  The  scenery  through  which 
the  expedition  passed  from  Machalwans,  where  the  interview 
with  the  king  took  place,  to  Ank6ber,  the  metropolis  of  Shoa, 
in  its  gorgeousness  and  fertility  showed  bow  superabundantly 
capable  of  yielding  every  produce  the  soil  would  become, 
under  civilized  management,  or  even  common  attention.  Oa 
the  mountain  on  which  Ankober,  which  takes  its  name  from 
Anko,  a  queen  of  the  Gralla  tribe,  is  situated,  thatched  houses 
of  various  shapes,  with  small  green  enclosures  and  splinter 
palings,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  irregular  tiers,  some  oa 
the  abrupt  verge  of  a  difi^,  others  so  buned  in  a  deep  fissure 
as  scarcely  to  reveal  the  n^  earthen  pots  on  their  tops,  were 
singularly  adapted  to  every  inequality  of  the  surface;  and 
these  rude  habitations,  which  contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  are  connected  with  each  other  by  narrow 
lanes  and  hedgerows,  covering  the  entire  mountain-side,  up  to 
the  extreme  pinnacle.  The  city  skirts  the  brink  of  a  yawning 
abyss  ;  and  the  route  being  scarcely  wide  ^aough  for  the  foot 
of  a  mule,  its  approach  is  not  traversed  without  a  painful  feel* 
ing  of  insecurity ;  and  a  handful  of  experienced  defenders 
might  defy  the  assaults  of  a  numerous  enemy.  An  extraordi- 
nary dwelling,  much  resembling  a  den  in  a  menagerie,  was 
erected  for  the  white  visitors;  oblong,  without  windows  and 
chimneys;  provided  at  either  end  with  a  lofty  and  narrow 
door,  consisting  of  massive  planks  and  beams,  each  of  which 
had  caused  the  demolition  of  an  entire  tree,  with  a  baaket- 
worked  ceiling  as  the  roof,  open  and  hide-lashed  ribs,  withoat 
dab  or  plaster,  incapable  of  repelling  wind,  rain,  or  mountain- 
fog,  with  inner  walls  dividing  the  central  room  from  two 
verandahs,  which  were  intended  for  the  reception  of  molea, 
horses,  and  household  lumber,  and  a  floor  exactly  as  nature 
had  made  it,  and  not  improved  bv  the  recent  inundations  to 
which  it  bad  been  subjected,  and  with  a  trench  environing  the 
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whole,  it  yet  was  soperior  to  the  generality  of  houses  in  Abyt- 
•mia*  la  such  an  abode^  at  the  wet  season  of  the  year,  their 
ntuation  was  necessarily  most  uncomfortable ;  and  notwith-^ 
standing  the  monarch's  favour,  through  which  articles  of  royal 
aionopoiy,  such  as  unpurified  bees'-waz,  in  lieu  of  candles,  and 
v<K)d  were  dispensed  to  them,  the  Troglodytie  iBthiop,  in  his 
primitive  cavern,  could  hardly  hare  been  a  being  more  exposed 
to  atmospheric  severity.  In  these  regions  also,  partly  through 
their  great  elevation,  partly  through  the  ffreat  proportion  of 
wm  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  rocKS,  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  unparalleled  in  Europe,  are  very 
frequent;  and  vapours,  wfaicn  in  despite  of  all  muffling  seem 
to  penetrate  to  "the  very  bones,  are  continually  exhaled  from 
the  saturated  earth.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundant 
fertility  of  the  soil,  though  wheat  sufficient  to  sustain  life  for 
a  whole  year  might  be  purchased  at  one  German  crown,  they 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  most  common 
necessaries;  for  the  stranger,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
monarch,  through  the  petty  worry  and  annoyances  of  menials, 
eannot,  without  great  trouble,  get  the  grain  converted  into 
bread.  The  time  of  these  menials  is  chieHy  consumed  in 
eating  brtmdoy  or  raw  beef,  and  sleeping  off  the  surfeit ;  and 
all  stipulate  for  one  dav  in  thirty  to  drink  eosso,  which  relieves 
them  from  the  superfluity :  and  their  impertinence  is  not 
inferior  to  their  indolence ;  for  each  person  who  may  be  in  the 
receipt  of  four  pieces  of  salt  per  mensem,  with  the  promise  of 
a  new  doth,  of  the  value  of  three  shillings  and  nine-pence 
sterling,  wmtudfyy  accounts  himself  qualified  for  a  permanent 
place  at  the  drawing*room  fire. 

Although  Ethiopia  derived  her  faith  firom  Alexuidria,  a 
more  corrupt  Christianity  cannot  be  imagined.  The  clergy 
are  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  rule  wim  the  iron  hand  of 
religious  ascendancy ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  peo^ 
pie  are  priest-ridden,  and  debased  by  their  superstitions.  The 
former  soon  arrayed  themselves  against  the  British,  because 
thev  conformed  not  to  their  fasts  and  blasphemous  doctrines; 
and  the  bishop  of  Shoa  was  the  most  open  and  undisguised  in 
his  hostilities.  At  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  to  which  thev 
with  considerable  pains  procured  access,  after  wading  tbrougn 
the  miry  kennels  whicn  form  the  avenue  to  it,  they  were 
obliged,  in  conformity  to  a  prejudice  derived  from  the  Jews, 
to  unlace  their  slippers,  and  enter  barefooted  on  the  floor  of 
nuddy  rushes.  The  priest  was  propitiated  by  a  rich  altar- 
cloth,  glowing  with  dlk  and  gold,  and  by  hard  dollars  {j^aeed 
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in  his  avaricious  palm  :  and  when  he  had  proclaimed  tlu* 
munificence,  and  pronounced  his  solemn  benediction,  ao  un- 
earthly yell  of  praise  arose  from  the  besotted  multitude.  The 
walls  of  the  building  were  coarse  and  only  partially  white- 
washed, and  but  few  feet  from  the  earth  was  the  suspended 
ostrich  egg,  the  emblem  of  idolatry :  in  a  broad  verandah, 
strewed  with  dirty  rushes,  were  the  congregation,  each  muffled 
in  the  skin  of  the  agazin:— no  chant  proceeded  from  the 
chorister,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  jar  of  discord  : — 
no  liturgy  followed  the  dissonant  screams,  and  nothing  solemn 
animated  the  service.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  some 
shields,  and  on  them  were  suspended  some  miserable  daubs : 
no  sculptured  monument,  no  banner  or  trophy,  no  marble 
tablet  denoted  the  memory  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  or  the 
scholar : — in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  penetrated  by  no  one 
but  the  High  Priest,  was  the  tabot  or  ark  of  the  faith,  which 
was  consecrated  at  Gondar  by  the  delegate  of  the  Coptic 
Patriarch ;  and  round  the  veil  that  fell  before  it,  were  hung 
four  sporting  pictures,  representing  the  great  Leicestershire 
steeple-chase,  from  the  pencil  of  Aiken,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty. 

After  other  interviews  with  S&hela  Sel&ssie,  the  embassy 
followed  him  to  Debra  Berhan,  Anglice  the  Hill  of  Olory. 
The  road  was  of  the  same  difficult  nature  as  that  which  had 
conducted  them  toAnk6ber,the  range  which  they  surmounted 
dividing  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nile  from  those  which 
are  tributary  to  the  H&wash.  The  ascent  above  Ank6ber  was 
not  less  than  2,000  feet,  and  Mamrat  still  towered  3,000  or  4,000 
feet  overhead,  making  the  total  height  at  least  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Hatz6  Tekla  Haimanot  the  Great  rightly 
declared,  in  the  12th  century,  that  he  had  power  to  render 
the  Nile  an  instrument  of  vengeance  to  Egypt,  the  Almiffhty 
having  given  into  his  hands  its  fountains,  its  passages,  ana  its 
increase,  with  the  capability  of  working  good  or  evil ;  and 
Lalibela,  one  of  his  successors,  actually  projected  the  diversion 
of  all  the  principal  tributaries  to  the  Nile,  which  take  their 
source  in  the  highest  table-land,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Lake  Zooal;  and  he  was  only  diverted  from  this  gigantic  pro- 
ject by  the  arguments  of  the  monks  that  he  would  thus  feiv 
tilize  the  arid  Moslem  countries  which  intervene  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that 
Eevpt  is  entirely  dependent  on  Abyssinia  for  the  advantages 
which  it  derives  from  its  river ;  and  that  were  the  country  in 
the  possession  of  a  warlike  and  intelligent  race,  they  would 
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qakkly  extend  their  domiBion  to  some  ports,  and  cease  to  rely 
on  the  precarious  friendship  of  barbaroas  tribes  for  their  foreign 
commerce.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  would  be  at  their  com- 
mand to  enrich  the  territory  acquired  :  the  H&wash  might  be 
diverted  from  the  lagoons  at  Aussa ;  and  other  mountain  tor- 
rents, whose  progress  seems  not  to  have  been  traced,  might, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  engineer,  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  general  fertility,  and  to  the  inland  conveyance  of  foreign 
produce.  With  Abyssinia  thus  remodelled,  and  exerting  its 
natural  capabilities,  how  easy  would  become  the  connection 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  1  what  geographical  knowledge 
would  then  be  obtained  !  what  riches  acquired  !  But,  at  pre- 
sent, although  a  commercial  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the 
embassy  of  which  Major  Harris  was  the  chief,  how  easily  may 
it  be  annulled  by  the  hordes  that  wander  between  the  Abyssi- 
nian range  and  the  sea ! 

A  cluster  of  white-roofed  houses,  which  had  been  long  in- 
distinctly visible,  at  last  was  attained,  and  the  desolate  palace 
at  Debra  Berhan,  founded  by  Zara  Yakoob,  to  whom  was  im- 
puted all  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestor,  Solomon,  was  hailed  as 
the  termination  of  the  journey.  In  that  monarch's  time 
idolatry  was  not  extinct ;  and  in  the  worship  of  the  cow  and 
serpent,  which  he  visited  with  the  punishment  of  death,  we 
retrace  the  ancient  religion  of  Ethiopia,  and  perceive  a  direct 
connection  with  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  and  India.  The 
nature  of  the  country  here  furnishes  it  with  almost  impreg- 
nable defences ;  not  only  the  vast  altitude,  but  the  bold  and 
singular  blufis  which  it  presents,  surround  the  towns  and 
hamlets  with  a  safeguard,  which  the  lowest  military  science 
would  render  unapproachable.  In  sight  of  Debra  Berhan  is 
Tegulet,  '^  the  city  of  the  wolves,"  once  the  capital  of  all 
Abyssinia,  and  untrodden  by  the  European  foot  since  the  visit 
of  Father  Alvarez.  Occupying  a  commanding  promontory, 
ronnd  which  flows  the  river  Salacha,  it  affords  by  one  natural 
fissure  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  fortress ;  and  near  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Etteghe  are  forty-four  rivulets,  which 
pay  their  tribute  through  this  district  to  the  Adabai,  that  sends 
Us  waters  down  the  Jumma  to  the  Nile.  In  a  course  of  little 
more  than  150  miles,  so  rapid  is  the  declination  to  the  west- 
ward, that  nearly  all  have  cataracts :  in  fact,  all  the  environs 
of  Te^ulet  are  intersected  by  beds  of  rapid  torrents,  with  hiffh 
precipitous  banks,  to  which  this  part  of  Shoa  was  indebted  tor 
Its  security  from  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  hordes. 

At  Debra  Berhan  is  one  of  the  principal  dep6ts  for  the  royal 
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flaves,  whose  eonditioD,  though  hard,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Whatever  degree  of 
eivilisation  intercoarse  with  more  enlightened  people^  aided 
by  a  strong  commercial  interest,  may  hereafter  conier  upon 
Abyssinia,  a  long  period  will  be  required  to  destroy  the  praetiee 
of  bondage;  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  from  the  primitire  ama, 
interwoven  as  it  now  is  with  the  national  habits,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  ecclesiastics,  (although  in  other  parts  the  eniaaci^ 
pation  required  by  the  Mosaic  law  at  the  end  of  seven  yceza  is 
respected  and  observed,)  and  resulting  as  it  does  from  ma* 
rauding  expeditions,  as  well  as  from  sues  by  parents  and  kidr 
napping,  it  is  still  further  abetted  by  the  propensity  of  the 
natives  to  govern  in  their  turn  as  they  are  goyemed.  But  not 
only  are  those  belonging  to  Pagan  and  hostile  tribes  compelled 
to  undergo  servitude,  but  even  Christian  girls;  which  are  pur- 
chased from  the  Gursigu^-caravan ;  for  here  faith  makes  no 
distinction  in  this  respect,  and  age  and  infirmity  open  not  a 
door  to  manumission. 

Whilst  they  were  at  this  place,  the  embassy  had  a  specimen 
of  the  monarch's  equestrian  sports,  and  skill  in  shoodng 
baboons,  and  were  spectators  of  the  annual  review  in  honoar 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  St.  Helena.  In  that 
pantomime  of  barbaric  warfare  there  was  nothing  that  could 
rightly  be  called  splendid,  but  much  that  was  wild  and  im«> 
pressive.  From  8,000  to  10,000  cavalry  made  the  display ; 
and  at  its  conclusion,  the  embassy,  by  the  monarches  express 
desire,  discharged  aflirht  of  rockets,  the  efiectof  which  upon 
the  crowd  was  but  little  inferior  to  the  former  exhibition  of 
the  artillery.  As  each  projectile  rushed  with  a  roar  from  its 
bed,  they  fell  upon  their  nices  in  the  utmost  alarm ;  horses 
and  mules  broke  loose  from  their  fetters  in  consternation ;  and 
the  Galla  tribes  in  the  vicinity  asserted  that  the  Oyptsis  eould 
at  pleasure  produce  comets  in  the  sky,  and  rain  fire  from  heaven. 

On  the  following  morning  they  proceeded  to  AngoUala,  the 
capital  of  Western  Shoa,  on  the  Galla  frontier.  It  coasirts 
of  four  to  five  hundred  circular  huts,  formed  of  loose  stone 
walls,  rudely  thatched,  and  covers  the  slopes  of  a  group  of 
tabular  hills,  which  enclose  an  extensive  quadrangle ;  and  oo 
the  summit  of  the  largest  eminence  stands  the  palace,  defianded 
by  six  rows  of  stout  high  palisades.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
dwellings  in  the  kingdom,  but  is  deserted  from  the  foar  of  aa 
•^rthquake.  The  river  Chacha  afibrds  to  AngoUala  a  natural 
fortificatioa,  which  rolls  for  two  days'  journey  to  the  westwanl 
MiJH>iigh  a  deep  precipitous  valley,  opposing  an  insurmonntable 
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lianrier  to  the  faiiHiaii  foot :  it  is  a  yawning  gulph,  extending 
one  full  mile  in  breadth^  eridently  product  by  some  conTi£ 
aion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  fed.  at  intervals  by  foam* 
tug  cascades ;  and  immediately  below  the  furious  cataract  is 
the  little  hamlet  of  Gur^yo,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  iron 
works.  The  process  of  smelting  and  refining  is  that  of  the 
eariiest  antiquity :  the  ore,  being  broken  into  small  fragments, 
and  coarsely  pulverized ,  is  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
cfaarooaly  and  placed  in  a  clay  furnace,  which  has  a  sloping 
caviw  depreesed  below  the  level  of  the  blast-pipes.  The  non- 
raetallic  particles  being  fused  by  four  pair  of  hand-worked 
bellows,  the  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom;  which  being  again 
broken,  and  being  re-fused,  as  the  dross  flows  off,  the  pure 
metal  is  discharged  in  pigs,  and  by  a  repetition  of  heating 
and  welding  these  are  wrought  into  bars. 

As  a  campaign  had  been  determined,  the  embassy  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the  wilds  of 
Abyssinia,  on  which  no  solitary  traveller  could  have  ventured. 
Immediately  in  advance  of  the  army,  screened  beneath  a 
canopy  of  scarlet  broad  cloth,  were  borne,  on  an  ambling  mule, 
the  Holv  Scriptures  and  the  ark  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  miraculous  virtues  of  which  sacred  emblem,  *'  throw- 
ing into  shade  those  of  the  palladium  of  Tro^,  are  believed  to 
insure  victory  to  the  Christian  host."  The  king  followed  on  a 
richly  caparisoned  mule,  a  small  space  round  being  kept  clear 
by  the  royal  shield-bearers ; — fusileers  and  matchlock  men  of 
the  body-guard  being  on  the  right,  and  a  band,  with  kettle- 
drums, on  donkeys,  with  trumpets  and  wind  instruments,  on 
tke  left;  governors,  judges  ana  monks;  priests  and  singers, 
sod  culinary  dames  and  damsels,  successively  swelling  the 
throng.  Then  came  the  multiform  army  and  camp  followers, 
with  sumpter  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  laden  with  provisions 
aad  horns  of  old  mead,  with  old  women  and  lads,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  grotesque  confosion.  When  they  bwouached, 
the  stragffling  camp  could  not  have  measured  less  than  five 
miles  in  diameter ;  but,  contrasted  with  disciplined  forces,  its 
equipage  was  small  and  portable--govemors  and  leaders  alone 
oeeapyiag  tents ;  and  a  commissariat  was  unknown — every  man 
earvying  his  own  provisions,  which  were  limited  to  parched 
grain  or  sun-dried  flesh.  Throughout  the  night,  a  nundred 
tad  fiflty-six  choristers  (asmaroch)  are  wont  to  chant  psalms 
and  hjrmns,  being  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
twelve  being  on  duty  every  month;  but  during  military  ex- 
peditioiis  tMir  vigils  and  chanting  are  observ^  with  more 
than  usual  strictness.     Thus  there  was  no  intermission  of 
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their  noise  during  the  hours  of  darkness — an  employment  per* 
haps  derived  from  Bardic  customs,  which  might  have  been 
transmitted  from  India,  where  the  Magad'ha  answered  to  the 
warlike  bard  of  half-civilized  Europe. 

The  army  consisted  of  three  divisions ; — the  centre  being 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person  ;  the  van,  composed  of  skir- 
mishers, by  the  great  governor  of  the  subjugated  Ghtlla,  under 
the  title  of  Worari ;  and  the  rear  ^uard,  or  the  third  division, 
by  the  general,  who  was  appointed  TFofto.  The  men,  however, 
were  huddled  together  in  their  particular  detachments  without 
order.  At  last,  when  the  van  reached  the  extensive  plain  of 
Abai  Deggar,  the  command  was  given  to  encamp,  to  destn^ 
and  plunder.  Instantly  the  soil  was  stripped  of  every  trace 
of  cultivation,  and  a  scramble  for  the  rafters  and  ribs  of  houses 
was  commenced,  the  skeletons  being  consigned  to  the  flames ; 
and  quarrels,  resulting  in  sword  cuts  and  broken  heads,  took 
place  among  the  depredators.  No  precaution  against  surprise 
was  adopted,  whilst  the  country  far  and  wide  was  laid  waste, 
and  human  habitations  and  the  riper  barley  were  consumed  by 
the  torch. 

Again  the  motley  army  advanced,  till  it  reached  the  high- 
lands of  the  Sertie  tribe,  who  had  long  been  in  open  rebellion, 
and  had  in  the  preceding  year  slain  eight  hundred  men  of  an 
Amh&ra  detachment,  which  had  become  entangled  in  a  morass 
near  the  foot  of  the  ran^e.  Till  all  had  so  far  arrived,  the 
monarch  had  concealed  his  purpose  in  his  own  breast.  Here 
once  more  was  the  former  oevastating  process  repeated,  and 
the  wide  plain  of  Germama,  thickly  peopled  by  the  Ekka  and 
Finfinni  Galla,  was  destined  to  encounter  the  thunderbolt  of 
wild  war.  Taken  by  surprise,  these  victims  lay  helplessly 
before  them,  and  hundreds  of  cattle  in  the  adjacent  meads 
added  cupidity  to  the  thirst  for  blood.  Columns  of  smoke 
ascending  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  sufficiently  showed 
the  progress  of  the  invaders,  as  village  after  village  was  fired, 
and  the  knife  was  not  remiss  in  its  murderous  work :  and  as 
many,  abandoning  their  property,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  last- 
nesses  of  Entotto,  every  bush  was  searched  with  the  spear  for  a 
lurking  foe.  Each  Ainh&ra  vied  with  his  comrade  in  the  work 
of  retributive  destruction;  whole  families  and  groups  were 
surrounded  and  speared ;  others  were  hunted  down  Iflce  wild 
beasts,  and  children  were  included  in  the  inexorable  massacre. 
Women  and  ^irls  were  hurried  into  captivity,  and  flocks  and 
herds  were  dnven  off  in  triumph. 

At  the  next  encampment  foraging  parties  brought  in  fresh 
captive  females,  and  tne  perpetrators  of  the  immense  slaughter. 
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in  which  were  mingled  the  in&nt  and  the  decrepid,  uDblush* 
iiiflj  heralded  their  shame  before  the  approving  monarch* 
Alter  a  brief  halt  the  march  was  resumed  torough  the  country 
of  the  Ekka  Galla,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  destruction ; 
and  the  nocturnal  bivouac  of  the  marauders,  filling  every  part 
of  the  valley  with  whoops  and  yells,  mixed  with  the  incessant 
lowings  of  the  cattle,  and  the  wailings  of  the  captives — whilst 
hondreds  of  bale-fires,  composed  of  rafters  stripped  from  the 
surrounding  houses — and  the  lurid  atmosphere  reflecting  the 
conflagration  of  yet  crackling  hamlets — exhibited  a  picture  of 
fiendish  atrocity  which  only  savage  life  can  realize.  Over  the 
wide  expanse  not  a  living  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen ;  Mount 
Dalicha^  sacred  to  the  Wato  sorcerers,  having  alone  escaped^ 
because  their  blessing  had  been  followed  by  the  birth  of  S&hela 
Selassie,  and  for  miles  the  road  was  lined  with  wayworn  war- 
riors laden  with  spoil.  Such  is  the  retribution  with  which  a 
neglect  to  pay  the  moderate  tribute  imposed  is  ordinarily 
visited! 

Umbrage  had  been  taken  by  many  against  the  expedition 
for  not  having  joined  in  the  murderous  fray ;  but  the  monarch 
more  liberally  entered  into  their  feelings.  Aided  by  that  ac- 
tive missionarjr.  Dr.  Krapf,  they  procured  from  him  a  libera- 
tion  of  the  pnsoners  of  war,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  army 
returned  to  An^Uala,  driving  exultingly  before  them  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  head  of  prize  cattle,  which  by  custom 
were  the  property  of  the  king.  Here  a  triumph  awaited  him, 
which  was  in  perfect  unison  with  all  that  we  might  conceive 
of  savage  pageantry,  and  of  barbarians  lauding  the  eighty-flfth 
of  successive  expeditions,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  which 
S&hela  Selassie  had  triumphantly  crowned  with  bloodshed  and 
npine. 

But  compared  with  other  jpotentates,  the  disposition  of  S&hela 
Selassie  is  merciful  towarcfs  his  own  subjects,  and  he  is  not 
wanting  in  munificence  to  the  indigent.  No  criminal  is  ordered 
by  him  to  be  mutilated,  and  the  use  of  the  searing  iron  has  be^ 
come  obsolete ;  whilst  in  the  northern  states  hands  and  feet  are 
wrenched  off,  the  teguments  having  been  previously  removed 
at  the  wrists  and  ancles  with  a  razor.  Still,  whatever  aspect 
these  qualities  might  have  possessed  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  education,  instilling  better  principles,  the  barbarities 
which  he  sanctions  and  approves,  and  the  second  desolating  ex* 
pedition  which  he  sent  against  the  survivors  of  the  late  mas- 
sacre, sink  his  clemency  to  a  very  low  scale. 

A  second  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Ankober,  an  account  of 
whic(i  we  shall  om^t.    The  appurtenances  of  the  palace  in  this 
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place  arc  corioiis  ;*^**  from  the  apex  of  the  palace^mineiice, 
which  towers  three  hundred  feet  above  the  surroanding  terrace^ 
dovm  to  the  Tery  base^  the  entire  dope  is  studded  with  thatched 
magazines  and  outhouses ;  and  these,  shame  to  the  Christiaa 
monarch,  form  the  scene  of  the  daily  labours  of  three  thoosaDd 
slavea."  Of  these  some  manufacture  beer  and  hydromel :  aome 
flat  cakes  of  teff  and  wheat,  and  others  grind  com  :— ^here  cal- 
drons of  red  pepper  soup  yield  up  their  potent  steam  ;  there 
long  twisted  strips  of  old  cotton  n^  are  dipped  in  molten  bees^- 
wax.  In  the  sunny  Terandah  of  the  wardrobe^tailors  and  carriera 
execute  their  vocation  and  invent  amulets  and  devices,  and 
nnder  the  eaves  of  the  banqueting-hall  blacksmiths  pursue 
their  noisy  task;  in  a  shed,  notaries  commit  to  parchment  in- 
Tentoriesof  the  tribute  received :  in  another,  sacred  bodks  are 
bound,  and  painters  perpetrate  atrocious  daubs  on  the  illu- 
minated page.  Near  the  slaughter-house,  ever  flowing  with 
blood,  carpenters  fashion  gunstocks  ^*with  a  fiurier's  rasp:^ 
^'  governors  and  nobles  with  shields  and  silver  swords  are  seated 
above ;  clamarous  paupers,  itinerant  monks^  and  applicants 
for  justice  fill  the  lower  courts  ;'*  idlers,  gossips,  and  oegears 
choke  the  open  arada  before  the  great  gate,  and  every  filthy 
avenue  is  crowded  with  oxen  and  asses,  goats  and  sheep.  Oo 
the  east  terrace  of  this  royal  officina,  surrounded  by  stagnant 
mire,  is  the  town-ffovemor,  arranging  the  national  affiun. 

During  the  residence  in  Ank6ber  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  oc- 
curred, which  produced  results  similar  to  those  observed  amoag 
savages,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  are  found.  Be* 
lieving  that  the  orb  was  dead,  and  that  her  death  prognosticated 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  the  inhabitants  were  seised  with 
a  violent  panic ;  iM*iest8  and  laity  implored  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  take  compassion  on  them ;  and  the  wailing  continiiad 
without  intermission,  till,  the  planet  emei^ing  into  brilliancy, 
one  general  shout  of  ioy  arose,  from  the  persuasion  that  thw 
prayers  had  prevailed.  The  incredulity  of  the  king,  when  the 
embassy  previously  apprised  him  of  the  precise  hour  and 
minute  at  which  the  obscuration  would  eommenee  and  termi- 
nate, was  only  equalled  by  his  surprise  at  their  powers  of 
augury.  The  supierstition  of  the  Abyssinians  is  little  corrected 
by  Christianity ;  they  have  ui  implicit  fidth  in  talismans  written 
in  mystic  characters,  and  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants 
endowed  with  magical  virtues — in  amulets  and  sacred  spellsi 
and  in  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  which  at  one  time  was 
accredited  by  every  nation  ;  they  give  credence  to  spirits 
roaming  over  the  earth,  waters,  and  infinite  spaoe,  applying  to 
88  of  these  invisible  agents  the  title  SarocA,  and  conceive^  Uial 
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the  court  of  W&robel  Msma,  King  of  thk  Genii,  is  holden  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Lake  Alob4r,  in  Mans,  wbente  bis  drum, 
predicting  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  is  occasionally  heard. 
Their  superstitions  respecting  the  sick  partake  lai^ely  of  the 
character  of  tboee  of  various  sarages  described  by  Ficart ;  and 
the  votire  sacrifices,  which  the  Christians  of  Shoa,  as  well  as 
the  Heathen  Galla,  make  in  Jane  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  are  de- 
cidedly )*emains  of  the  idolatry  which  once  floBrished  through- 
out these  regions.  In  the  bloody  finger,  and  the  magical  sur^ 
rounding  of  bouses  with  threads  of  cotton  yam  dipped  in  blood, 
m  the  qualities  and  properties  attributed  to  particular  plants, 
in  the  invisibili^  of  sorcerers  at  pleasure,  and  their  power  of 
transportation  through  the  air,  in  the  respect  paid  to  dwarfs, 
in  the  magician's  ability  to  change  his  ibrm  to  that  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  in  the  thousands  of  human  victims  which  have  been 
slaughtered  for  averruncal  purposes,  we  detect  the  general 
superstition  of  mankind,  and  retrace  many  of  the  fancies  of 
ourfore&thers,  the  credulity  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Northern 
Colonists,  and  Asiatic  inventors  of  the  marvellous.  In  the 
Abyssinian  magic  village  of  Dooka  Steph^os,  what  have  we 
but  the  garden  of  Irem  and  the  Ab-zendeg&ni  of  Persian  poeti- 
cal romance? 

The  refusal  of  the  British  embassy  to  contribute  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  defenceless  Gralla  having  excited  general  animad- 
version, it  was  resolved  in  a  less  hatefbl  manner  to  wipe  away 
the  tarnish.  Consequently,  the  slaughter  of  one  elephant  being 
accounted  equal  to  that  of  forty  (&lla,  permission  was  soli- 
cited to  repair  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  EfSit,  where 
those  animals  abound.  With  great  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  and  much  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  it  was 
obtained.  After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  consisting  of 
several  stations,  at  all  of  which,  as  the  king^s  guests,  they  were 
hospitably  received,  they  reached  the  wilderness  of  Giddem, 
where  their  panic-struck  attendants  very  much  impeded  their 
quest  of  the  animals.  When  at  last,  however,  one  was  found 
and  shot,  as  if  a  stupendous  victory  bad  been  gained  over  all  the 
enemies  of  the  crown,  and  the  most  important  service  possible 
bad  been  rendered  to  the  empire,  couriers  were  dispatched  to 
every  place  proclaiming  the  fame  of  the  exploit,  and  the 
Oyptsis*  were  at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  beings  of  a 
superior  mould.  The  court  had  in  the  mean  time  removed  to 
Aiig611ala,  and  there  the  triumphant  embassy  was  invited  ; 
where  the  honours  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  forty  6all» 

*  So  fortifn«ri  ia  general  mt  eeUed  Id  AJofUAaii^  Ibe  wofi  tfigtUfiee  iBgyptltts. 
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being  awarded,  the  hitbwa  or  silver  gauntlet,  sarmounted  bj 
the  cho6faj  or  silver  bracelet,  was  placed  on  the  right  arm,  and 
on  the  left  shoulder  were  cast  the  spoils  of  a  male  lion  ;  afler 
which  his  majesty  fixed  in  the  hair  newly  plucked  sprigs  of 
wild  asparagus,  the  Abyssinian  emblem  of  victory,  to  be  re- 
placed after  forty  days  by  the  hirkoom  feather.  At  length  also 
the  treaty  of  commerce  was  signed. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  more  especially  to  the  history 
of  the  countrv.  After  citingthe  legendary  account  of  Solo- 
mon, Maqueoa,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  better  known  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  her  son  Menilek,  Major  Harris  follows 
the  Kebra  za  Negest  in  stating  that  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
ocean  towards  Sofala  was  governed  by  a  royal  deputy,  with  the 
title  of  Bahr  Neg&sh,  "  King  of  the  Sea," — ^^  a  vicegerent  with 
the  same  title  governing  Yemen,  which  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Arabia,  belonged  to 
Abyssinia."  This  statement  we  believe  to  be  implicitly  true ; 
for  it  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the  works  of  Arabian 
authors  ;  and  in  two  MSS.  containing  the  history  of  the  tribes, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  one  of  which  Pocock  very 
largely  availed  himself,  several  of  the  occupants  of  Yemen  are 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  of  this  descent. 

Christianity  became  the  national  religion  of  Abyssinia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  According  to  the  Kebra 
za  Negest  (the  Glory  of  Kinas)  the  Falashas  (who  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Jews,  and  bad  become  very  powerful^  and 
refused  to  abandon  their  faith),  electing  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  creed,  seized  the  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Simien,  and  received  a  continual  augmentation  to  their  num- 
bers from  Jews  expelled  from  Palestine  and  Arabia.  To  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  they  held  an  unlimited  sway, 
until  the  time  of  the  Princess  Esther,  who,  massacring  the 
royal  house,  proclaimed  herself  Queen  of  Abyssinia.  The 
sole  surviving  prince  of  this  race  was  carried  by  the  Amhara 
nobility  to  Shoa,  with  the  dominion  of  which  his  progeny  was 
content,  until  by  a  treaty  concluded  through  the  influence  of 
Tekia  Haimanot,  Aboon  or  Primate  of  Ethiopia,  they  were 
restored  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  So  affairs  continued 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Mohammed  Graan's  invasion 
dismembered  the  enopire,  and  caused  Shoa  to  be  colonized  by 
the  Galla  hordes.  From  Nag^i^  the  first  monarch  of  Ef4t, 
descended  the  present  line,  who  in  the  course  of  their  conquests 
annexed  Shoa,  Ank6ber,  and  the  present  territories  of  the 
Negoos  to  their  dominion. 

Although  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Solomon, 
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it  is  electire  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch  :  in  accord^ 
ance  with  national  customs  the  royal  youths  are  secluded  in  a 
monastery,  under  guardians,  who  prevent  them  from  exciting 
disturbances  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  inured  to  equestrian 
and  warlike  exercises,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  the  shield  and 
spear,  compelled  to  attend  divine  service,  to  fast  and  pray,  and 
made  to  peruse  the  psalms  at  night.  Yet  all,  but  he  who 
shall  reign,  look  forward  to  the  vaults  of  Goncho ;  though,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  the  efforts  of  the  embassy  have  now  banished 
this  terror  for  ever  from  the  younger  scions  of  majesty. 

The  provinces  at  this  day  subject  to  the  monarch  of  Shoa 
are  comprised  in  a  rectangular  domain  of  150  by  90  miles, 
**  which  area  is  traversed  by  five  systems  of  mountains,  whereof 
the  culminating  point  divides  the  basin  of  the  Nile  from  that 
of  the  Hi  wash.  The  Christian  population  of  Shoa  and  Ef&t 
are  estimated  at  1,000,000  souls,  and  that  of  the  Moham* 
medan  and  Pagan  population  of  the  numerous  dependencies,  at 
1,600,000."  Besides  the  tribute  in  kind,  the  royal  revenues 
are  computed  at  80,000  to  90,000  German  crowns ;  and  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  state  not  exceeding  10,000  dollars,  it 
is  probable  that  the  king,  during  his  reign  of  thirty  years,  has 
amassed  a  considerable  treasure.  Ck>rre8pondinff  to  the  Mar- 
graves of  Germany  there  are  400  eovemors,  styled  Shoomant^ 
under  the  crown,  who  with  fifty  Abagasochy  or  euardians  of 
the  frontier,  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  though 
some  few  are  hereditary,  the  rest  of  these  posts  are  generally 
purchased.  Each,  though  subject  in  an  instant  to  be  deprived 
of  bis  dignities,  and  to  be  involved  in  ruin,  acts  the  part  of  the 
despot  in  his  own  province ;  and  as  the  monarch,  in  addition  to 
the  customary  and  settled  fees,  continually  expects  voluntary 
contributions,  all  classes  severely  feel  the  pressure.  The  best 
portions  of  the  soil,  as  formerly  in  Egypt,  belonging  to  the 
sovereign,  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  being  likewise 
at  his  arbitrary  disposal,  m  years  of  famine  food,  too,  being 
only  procurable  from  the  royal  granaries,  his  pleasure  and  his 
will  are  naturally  dominant  over  the  laws. 

It  was  during  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  succeeded  to 
the  invasion  of  Graan,  that  the  Galla  hordes  poured  their 
multitudes  from  Southern  Central  Africa  into  Ethiopia,  and 
re-erected  heathen  shrines.  They  trace  their  origin  to  three 
Jewish  sisters,  and  state,  that  from  the  nine  children  of  Wol- 
laboo,  their  fkther,  sprang  the  innumerable  clans  which  now 
people  the  greater  part  of  intratropical  Africa,  Whatever 
may  bare  been  their  origin,  they  overran  the  fairest  provinces 
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of  tbe  Urod;  biH  intestine  feuds  BeatralisEed  their  gigantic 
power,  to  whieh  otherwise  the  whole  region  must  have  sub- 
mitted. With  their  predatory  habits  they  combine  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  form  a  strong,  contrast  to  the  indoknt 
Adaiel;  and  bees  are  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  &mily, 
which  are  treated  precisely  aecording  to  the  whimsical  cus- 
toms whieh  Virgil  has  commemorated.  Like  the  ancient  Druid, 
and  the  ascetics  of  many  nations,  the  Pagan  Galla  accounts  a 
tree  indispensable  to  his  religious  exercises,  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  boughs  sacrifices  are  invariably  performed  :  on  tbe 
interment  of  a  priest  a  sycamore  or  coffbe  tree,  ever  afterwards 
sacred,  is  planted,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  custom  of  buryine 
the  dead  under  trees,  as  Deborah » Rebekah'a  nurse,  was  buried 
by  Jacob  returning  from  Padan-aram  ;  and  like  tbe  council- 
trees  of  the  wild  sons  of  Nature,  on  the  banks  of  the  H4wash 
stands  the  v^ieratedWodaNuwee,(the,/Sct»^eamoritf,)to  which 
the  tribes  from  far  and  wide  repair  with  propitiatory  offerings. 
The  trophies,  which  they  suspend,  are  the  dirakhti  foul  of 
Persia,  the  identical  custom  of  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  their 
divinatory  proeeos  b^  the  £Btt,  caul,  and  entrails  corresponds  to 
the  latter  superstition,  to  which  parallels  are  cited  in  the 
Biblical  page. 

Miyor  Harris  alludes  to  the  resemblance  between  their  cus- 
toms and  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

'*  Seeking  presages,  like  the  Romans  and  Etrurians,  in  the  flight  of 
birds  and  in  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  sacri^es;  wearing  the  hair 
braided  like  tlie  ancient  ^Egyptians ;  and,  like  them,  sleeping  with  the 
head  supported  by  a  wooden  crutch  ;  wedding  the  relict  of  a  deceased 
brother  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  bowing  the  knee  to  the  Old 
Serpent,  whom  they  regard  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind ; — an  ac* 
quaintance  with  these  wild  invaders  suggests  to  the  speculations  of 
curiosity  novel  proofs  of  their  origin,  when  referred  to  a  common 
parent ;  nor  are  these  a  little  enhanced  by  the  existence  of  a  prophecy, 
that  their  hordes  are  to  quit  the  highlands  of  their  usurpation,  and 
march  to  the  east  and  to  the  north, '  that  they  may  conquer  the  in- 
heritance of  their  Jewish  ancestors.'  " 

The  inquiries  made  b^  this  expedition  as  to  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  south,  which  they  could  not  visit,  abundantly 
confirmed  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  As  they  before  bad 
evidence  of  the  Hylogones  in  those  who  kept  watch  from  the 
tops  of  trees,  so  now  they  were  informed  of  a  race  of  Doko, 
or  pigmies,  of  an  olive  complexion,  not  exceeding  four  feet 
in  neight,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  entirely  svbsist  o« 
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fimvlfly  foote,  mice,  serpents,  reptiles,  ants  and  honey.  They 
aseend  trees,  like  monkeys,  and  oflen  in  their  quarreU  throw 
each  o&er  down.  ''Their  nails,  never  pared,  grow  both  on 
the  hands  and  Feet,  like  eagles'  talons^  and  are  employed  in 
digging  for  ants."  Herodotns  was  assnred  ^  Thebes,  that 
half  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ran  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  sonth,  and  that  they  were  produced  by  the  tropical 
rains.  In  confirmation  of  this  account,  Ma}or  Harris  heurd  of 
the  river  Gochob,  which  is  described  to  rise  in  the  great  cen- 
tral ridge,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  identicid  with  the 
Kibbee  of  the  best  extant  maps,  whose  course  to  the  south  is 
said  to  have  been  known  to  the  iE^yptians  3000  years  ago. 
**  Whatever  may  be  its  true  magnitude,  it  is  clearly  navigated 
to  a  considerabte  extent  by  a  white  people,  who  reap  a  lucra- 
tive harvest,  whilst  draining  the  country  of  its  population, 
by  a  traffic  which  must  reflect  the  blackest  disgrace  upon 
the  name  of  any  civilized  people,  and  is  here  sot  rendered 
the  less  infamous  by  the  &et  that  many  of  their  purehaies 
are  Christiana.  Between  Garro  and  Metcha  is  a  small  tract, 
peopled  by  Christians,  who  reside  entirely  in  oaves  of  the 
mountaitts,  thus  proving  the  existence  of  Troglodytes  in  these 
regions  to  this  day,  as  asserted  by  the  Father  of  ilistorv ;  and 
firmn  the  nature  of  the  countrv  we  may  easily  believe,  that  £or^ 
merly,  as  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  those  rucfe  natural  domiciles  were 
most  extensively  occupied  by  the  population,  as  we  know  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meroe  to  have  been. 

(Kse  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  country  is  the 
strange  admixtuife  of  Judaism  with  the  debased  Christianity 
which  is  pro&ssed.  Many  Jews  had  been  established  there 
long  before  the  nation  bad  been  converted  from  Heathenism  : 
aeeording  to  uncertain  tradition,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  they  emigrated  into  the  northern  states  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  descendants  are  the  F&lashas  on 
the  mountains  of  Simien  and  Lasta.  Be  this  account  oi  their 
origin  correct  or  incorrect,  the  influence  of  the  Hebrews  on 
the  aflbirs  of  Abyssinia  has  been  very  great ;  and,  with  the  de- 
stractioD  of  the  race  of  Solomon,  whicb  we  have  noticed,  they 
for  a  time  obtained  the  preponderance.  But  though  they  were 
afteorwards  bunted  amooc  the  mountains,  their  practices  had 
acquired  a  firm  root,  and  were  r^arded  as  orthodox  doctrines 
of  Chrktianity.  Thus,  the  Mosaic  restrictions  respecting  the 
flesh  of  unclean  animals  heavily  bind  the  Ethiopian ;  and 
because  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  tat  of  the  itinew  that 
$kranh^  as  detailed  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  that  sinew,  called 
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iD  Amh&ric  shoolada^  is  expressly  prohibitecl  to  1>e  eaten  iti 
Abyssinia.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  also  is  strictly  observed,* 
and  on  that  day  aCTicultural  pursuits  are  suspended ;  their 
churches,  too,  are  divided  like  the  Temple  of  Jerusalenn,  and 
have  their  Kedis  Kedisen^  or  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  is  the 
ark ; — like  the  Jews,  they  commence  the  service  with  the  Tri- 
sagion^  and  they  fast  as  rigidly  and  as  frequently  as  the  law  of 
Moses  enacted.  Culinary  articles  must  be  cleansed  and  po^^ 
lished,  just  as  the  Mishna  binds  the  Jews,  and  on  the  day  of 
atonement  the  Abyssinian  confesses  his  sins  before  the  priest; 
and  the  Hebrew's  practice  at  deaths  is  analogous  to  that  among 
these  people.  Mourning  garments,  and  Jewish  ideas  regarding 
the  state  of  the  dead,  have  been  equally  received,  together 
with  many  of  the  doctrines  which  they  hold  respecting  angelic 
agencv,  which,  jumbled  with  those  which  they  have  derived 
from  Christianity,  and  with  the  intercessorial  functions  which 
the^  attribute  to  St.  Michael,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  render 
their  religion  almost  void  of  any  moral  tendency. 

The  embassy,  with  far  less  trouble  than  that  with  which 
they  had  obtained  permission  to  kill  the  elephant,  were  at  their 
own  pressin^instance  allowed  to  make  an  excursion  to  Berhut, 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Shoa,  the  alleged  object  being 
to  chase  the  wild  buffalo.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  they 
added  considerably  to  their  previously  acquired  geographical 
information,  and  observed  the  manner  in  which  cotton  is  cul- 
tivated in  these  parts,  viz.  by  the  means  of  elevated  aaueducts, 
which  are  constructed  with  infinite  care,  and  employed  to 
irrigate  the  extensive  plantations ;  the  stems  of  the  plants 
fostered  by  this  culture  often  measuring  ei^ht  or  nine  inches 
in  girth,  and  yielding  a  crop  equivalent  to  these  gigantic  pro- 

{ portions.  The  royal  granaries  abounded  in  their  way,  the 
abours  of  which  are  annually  and  tributarily  performed  by 
the  surrounding  population,  who  plough  the  land,  sow  the 
seed,  and  reap  the  grain.  On  thid  occasion  the  natives  were 
as  troublesome  as  on  the  former :  and  the  disturbance  which 
they  made,  and  the  whole  of  their  exertions,  for  a  while  were 
unremitting  in  preventing  success:  at  last,  however,  the  tracks 
of  a  buffalo  were  discovered ;  and  as  the  trail  was  carried 
through  thick  proves  of  tamarisk,  he  was  perceived  rolling 
from  side  to  side  across  a  stream.  It  was  not  Ions  ere  the 
Embassy  had  achieved  another  victory  worthy  of  the   royal 

*  In  the  name  of  Dobrm  libMiof,  or  Movnt  Lebanon,  whieh  it  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  Shoa  and  the  retention  of  circumciBionf  though  baptism  ia  adminiatefefl, 
we  likewife  pcrceiy e  the  influence  of  Judaism. 
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esiiinatioii,  in  the  death  of  the  beast,  which  was  deemed  by 
the  people  equiyalent  to  that  of  eight  Pagans;  but  aIthoug;h 
tbey  had  hoped  to  have  made  a  more  protracted  stay,  the 
l^oyernor  of  the  district  and  their  owd  escort  compelled  their 
immediate  return,  lest  the  sound  of  their  fire-arms,  and  the 
fame  of  the  exploit,  should  bring  the  hostile  Ittoo  upon  them. 
Still,  however,  they  had  not  far  retraced  their  steps,  ere  they 
proposed  and  executed  an  excursion  to  the  country  of  the 
Karaiyo  Gralla,  and  examined  carefully  the  volcanic  crater  of 
Saboo,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  in  full  activity  about 
thirty  years  before — ^an  assertion  which  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  lava  streams  amply  corroborated.  They  had  designed 
to  examine  Fantali  also;  but  the  fears  of  the  guides,  and  the 
assurance  that  it  had  been  long  quiescent,  caused  them  to 
eonform  to  their  wishes  of  not  proceeding  to  it :  accordingly, 
they  directed  their  course  to  tne  far-famed  volcanic  well  of 
Boorchntta,  and  after  gaining  the  summit  of  the  Kozi  moun- 
tain, wound  along  the  very  brink  of  the  crater  of  Winzegoor, 
whence  the  adjacent  country  had  been  recently  overflowed. 
The  well,  which  excited  their  curiosity,  had  the  appearance  of 
the  crater  of  a  gigantic  mine,  and  was  situated  in  the  ''bosom 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  mountain  of  Jujjuba  Kulla.  One 
narrow  path,  of  barely  sufficient  width  for  the  bulk  of  an 
elephant,  leads  to  the  water's  edge,  through  the  termination  of 
a  deep  narrow  gully,  with  inaccessible  banks.  Enormous 
blocks  and  boulders  of  coal-black  rock,  which  choke  this 
channel  for  the  last  hundred  yards,  seem  to  have  been  canted 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  subterranean  convulsion,  and 
form  a  sort  of  rev^tement  to  the  front  of  the  circular  pool,  which 

measures  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  gave 'no  bottom The 

still  brimstone-coloured  waters  were  glassy  smooth,  and  not  a 
breath  stirred  within  the  deep  suffocating  crater,  where  the 
fiUI  of  a  pin  produced  an  echo  like  that  of  a  whispering  gal- 
lery." There  being  no  other  water  for  many  miles,  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros  repair  to  it  at  night,  and  thence  the  inha- 
bitants derive  their  supply ;  and  it  is  constantly  the  scene  of 
bloody  conflicts.  The  party  on  their  return  came  to  the  well  of 
Wulawula,  which  is  smaller,  but  not  very  dissimilar,  having  a 
funnel-shimed  hollow,  and  owin^  its  existence  to  igneous 
agency.  The  turbulent  power  of  the  subterranean  element, 
which  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
Shoa,  presents  a  natural  boundary  effectually  capable  of  sepa- 
rating contiffnous  countries  of  the  main  land,  and  exhibits  the 
limits  which   the  Almighty  has   placed   to  aggrandizement. 
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The  exti«aies  of  beat  and  cold,  and  the  variation  of  aoil  in  the 
lowlands  and  in  the  highlands,  evidently  prove  that  different 
races  are  required ;  and  it  would  be  long  ere  the  Ambitra  of 
the  niountains  could  with  any  comfort  habituate  himself  to 
the  scorching  atmosphere  of  toe  valley. 

*•  Existing  craters  resume  at  long  intervals  their  old  work  of  devas- 
tation, and  violent  earthquakes  now  and  then  shake  the  country  to  the 
very  base  of  the  adamantine  rampart,  which  has  been  reared  by  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence  in  the  heart  of  heathen  Africa,  around  the  alpine 
abode  of  one  million  of  Christians/' 

After  having,  by  an  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of 
Sahela  Sel^sie,  been  the  means  of  liberating  4,700  persona 
from  slavery,  to  which,  by  an  unjust  edict,  be  lutd  con* 
demned  them  in  his  wrath.  Major  Harris  pursues  a  aeries 
of  deep  and  sensible  observations  on  slavery  in  general,  <m 
its  prevalence  in  the  kingdom  of  Sboa,  the  journeys  of  the 
victims  to  the  slave-marts,  and  their  frequent  transfers  from 
one  master  to  another ;  on  the  anarchical  state  of  the  G«rag«^ 
republic,  into  which  kidnapping  inroads  are  continually  aii^e, 
and  wbich  is  rendered  the  prey  of  lawless  violecice»  tbe  scene 
of  every  detestable  crime,  and  the  hotbed  of  this  iniquitoaa 
traffic;  and  on  the  operation  which  a  legitimate  coxameree 
would  have  upon  it  He  well  argues,  that  in  those  countries 
from  whence  the  victims  are  drawn,  the  population  would  hail 
Eliropean  intervention;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  Galla  thus 
being  destroyed^  bis  forays  and  slave-hunts  would  gradually 
end.  The  argument,  that  the  slaves  who  are  driven  through 
the  Abyssinian  dominions  become  converts  to  Isl^mism,  migLt 
be  invested  with  great  efficacy ;  and  when  the  uses  of  machinery 
should  have  become  known,  the  loss  of  services  would  not  be 
felt.  But  commerce,  so  as  to  render  Shoa  independent  of  the 
Dan^iil  trader,  must  precede  the  attempt;  and  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Christian  Abyssinia  no  difficulty  could  be  expe- 
rienced, since  in  Goudar  and  Tigr6  domestic  slavery  is  neituer 
practised  nor  advocated.  The  influence  of  the  present  Abooa 
Abba  Salama — who  has  been  instructed  at  Cairo  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lieder,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England — which 
mi^ht  easily  be  obtained,  and  which  is  supreme,  would  in&l- 
libly  crown  well-directed  effi)rts  with  success. 

*'  AUhovgh  free  to  all  nattons,  the  eastern  coast,  from  Soflila  to 
Cape  Guarduibi,  has  in  later  years  been  little  frequented  by  any  save 
the  enterprising  American  i" — b«t  the  oomneroe  whidi  it  would  open 
would  be  of  a  most  lucrative  description. — **  In  En&rea^Cafia,  Guragn^, 
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Koocba  and  Susa  espectally,  glass-ware,  Mae  jewellery,  beads, 
cotlery,  blue  calico,  long  cloth,  chintz,  and  other  linen  mamifaciurea, 
are  io  universal  demand.  That  their  wants  are  neither  few  nor  trifling, 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
£96,000,  the  produce  of  the  slave  trade  from  the  ports  of  Berbera, 
Zeyla,  Taj^ra,  and  Massowah,  is  only  one  item  of  the  total  amount 
annusdly  invested  in  foreign  goods  and  manufactures/' 

Gold,  gold-dust,  ii^ry,  civet,  and  ostrich  feathers,  peltries, 
spices,  amon^  which  is  one  called  kurarima^  which  combines 
the  flavour  of  tbe  caraway  and  cardamom,  wax,  and  precious 
gmna,  are  a  part  of  the  lading  of  each  slave  caravan  :  but  they 
i»rodiiee  a  Tery  inadequate  price,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
nartered.  Vegetable  and  mineral  productions  are  almost 
unlimited :  and  coal  has  already  been  found,  and  may  exist  in 
positions  £ivourable  to  the  supply  of  steamers  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  cotton  is  unrivalled  ;  coffee,  too,  is  abundant ;  and  the  tea 
plant,  whidi  grows  there,  having  come,  as  it  is  said,  from  the 
wertem  mountains,  which  agree  in  elevation  with  the  Chinese 
lea  districts,  yields  a  probability  that  the  Chinese  sorts  would 
equally  flourish  in  the  soil  and  temperature.  The  indigo 
floorishes  spontaneoady,  and  tbe  sugarcane  and  erery  tropical 
productiofli  might  be  extensively  cultivated ; — in  a  country 
which  yields  two  crops  every  yeaa*  without  being  impoverished, 
which  veceives  the  seed  in  one  field,  whilst  the  grain  is  reaped 
in  another,  what  riches  under  civilized  directioa  m^t  not  be 
obtained?  The  ccmt^uity  to  our  Indian  possessions,  the 
prcnrimity  to  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  the 
presumed  navigable  access  to  the  interior  offered  by  the  river 
uochob,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  the  Juba,  or  Govind,  also 
called  in  some  maps  Kibbee,  and  which  is  said  to  rise  in 
Abyssinia,  and  to  be  navigable  in  boats  for  three  months  from 
ks  moutfa,*-^re  among  the  solid  argunaents  with  which  the 
author  seeks  to  draw  the  national  attention  to  Ethiopia  and 
its  capidbilities. 

The  merdlessness  of  the  Abyssinian  diaracter^  when  forays 
are  undertaken  against  enemies,  or  defaulters  in  tribute,  is  one 
of  the  darkest  blots  which  disfigure  the  nation ;  but  on  a  se- 
cond occasion  also  the  expedition  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
suade ^hela  Selassie  ^o  release  his  prisoners  of  war.  The 
exterminating  habits  of  the  inraders  are  excused  by  themselves, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Israelites,  and 
must  emalate  their  examples.  During  tbe  residence  of  the 
British,  an  earthquake,  wnich  destroyed  a  part  of  the  capital, 
took  place,  and  the  acts  of  superstition  which  followed  the 
calamity  were  exactly  such  as  preceding  events  would  hare 
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led  tts  to  sonnise.  The  last  recorded  deed  of  the  embassy  was 
one  which,  whilst  it  reflects  on  them  the  highest  credit,  shows 
how  advantageously  the  influence,  which  superior  knowledge 
will  necessarily,  though  gradually  acquire,  might  amoDg  these 
people  be  employed  in  weaning  them  from  the  force  of  a  bar- 
oarous  education^  and  directing  them  to  exert  those  better 
principles  which  would  flow  from  their  religion,  once  purified. 
The  monarch  becoming  dangerously  ill,  and  accounted  irre- 
coverable by  the  monks,  the  embassy  administered  to  him  the 
medicine  by  which  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  they  seised 
this  opportunity  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  had  been,  according  to  national  custom,  imnmred 
for  thirty  years  at  Goncho ;  and  to  the  honour  of  84heU 
Sel&ssie,  he  kept  inviolably  his  promise. 

We  have  rarely  perused  a  work  which  has  contrived  to 
impart  so  much  novel  and  valuable  information ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  amount  of  benefits  which  may  result 
from  the  author's  hints,  if  they  be  properly  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the  events  after  the 
release  of  the  princes;  nor  do  we  know  when  and  how  the 
embassy  quitted  Abyssinia.  Enough  was  witnessed  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  confirm  Bruce's  general  truth ;  and  Major 
Harris,  on  the  return  from  the  marauding  expedition  among 
the  Galla,  witnessed  the  wanton  mutilation  of  living  animals, 
just  as  that  traveller  has  asserted, — and  we  gather  from  rising 
signs,  that  Major  Harris  must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
Father  of  History,  of  Bruce,  and  Salt,  and  others,  when 
Abyssinia  is  the  theme  of  a  criticism  that  can  carp  at  what  it 
can  neither  equal  nor  understand. 

The  additions  to  geography,  which  are  imparted  and  simpli- 
fied in  a  most  excellent  map,  place  before  us  regions  yet 
untrodden  by  the  European  foot,  and  exhibit  the  capabilities 
of  soil,  rivers  and  climate  to  receive  the  improvements  which 
civilization  may  there  introduce.  The  various  resemblances 
that  may  be  traced  to  the  ancient  JSgyptians,  afford  curious 
matter  K>r  speculation,  whilst  the  human  sacrifices  and  immo- 
lation of  the  first  bom,  which  are  practised  at  Zingero, 
peremptorily  demand  the  intervention  or  Christian  efforts. 

Major  Harris  concurs  with  Bruce  in  supposing  Sof&la  to 
have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  Nor  do  we  thmk,  incor- 
rectly; for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Ophir  was  in  the 
same  country  as  Tarshish.  The  length  of  the  voyages  which 
Solomon^s  fleet  undertook  renders  it  probable  that  different 
foreign  ports  were  visited,  in  which  the  vessels  might  have 
remained,  whilst  properly  commissioned  persons  visited  marts 
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ID  the  interior.  The  distinction  of  place  may  perhaps  be. 
deduced  from  the  mention  of  the  ships  of  Tarshish  on  occasions 
going  to  Ophir — 1.«.,  to  Ophir  alone,  for  they  were  what  the 
Romans  called  naoe$  onerarice,  and  when  so  mentioned  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  continued  the  voyage  to  Tarshish. 
At  a  time  when  gold  was  so  abundant  in  the  §oiala  mountains 
there  could  not  have  been  a  reason  for  sending  to  a  greater 
distance  for  it ;  and  among  the  articles  which  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  brought  to  Solomon,  were  **  spices^  and  very  much  goldy 
and  precious  stones.^  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  when  the 
fleet  performed  the  whole  voyage,  they  on  their  return  may 
have  stopped  at  some  Ethiopian  port  to  receive  the  gold. 

Edrisi  divides  SofSJa*  into  the  northern  and  the  southern, 
giving  to  each  a  different  epithet,  implying  ^o&fen  ;  and  in  the 
book  of  Jobf  (xxii.  24),  Ophir  seems  to  be  placed  for  the  metal 
itself.}  To  this  day  ofar^  or  ofare^  (A4,^:,)  is  used  for  gold 
in  ^thiopic ;  and  in  Amh&,ric,  ofarete-wareke  (^4,^+2  (DC^:) 
sigpiifies  the  purest  sort.  But,  although  there  is  ab'hra  (3rir) 
in  Sanscrit,  with  the  same  sense,  we  consider  the  ^thiopic 
and  Amh&ric  terms  to  belong  to  their  own  dialects,  as  the 
Arabic  proves  them  to  be  legitimately  deducible  from  roots. 

The  Arabian  geographers,  however,  mention  two  places  as 
Soi^la,  the  one  in  India,  the  other  in  ^Ethiopia.  According  to 
the  common  interchange  of  /  and  r  in  the  Hindii  dialects, 
SofSila,  on  the  authority  of  Abu'lfeda,  is  identical  with  Softra, 
which  is  the  Ovmrapa  of  Arrian,  and  the  J^vwapa  of  Ptolemy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Goa ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  names  of 
the  articles  imported  by  Solomon's  fleet  have  a  remarkable 

•  Tbe  Northern  U  called   Cy.^,,fbJ^,.  11    JUL, fl-^j^l,  and  the  Southern 

t  On  aceoant  of  the  word  in  Italics,  this  does  not  appear  so  striking  in  onr  ver- 
sloD  as  in  the  Hebrew. 

t  In  the  LXX.  (hr^  cri  xc^/mti  w  vcrpo,  km  ms  mrpa  x«(/Mipp<w  X»ftp,  The  root . 
of  SofflA  being  contained  in  Sophir,  forms  a  strong  additional  argument.  Whether 
Tarshiah  be  rightly  located  in  Spain  is  very  questionable,  although  Gesenius  has  so 
assigned  it.  The  learned  and  lost  Hebraist,  however,  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
right  apprehension  of  this  question.  He  gives  n*t)*)H  Ophir,  for  Africa  itself,  from  the 
Qialdee  interpreter  and  Origen.  We  cannot  avoid  coming  to  a  double  conclusion 
as  to  the  navy  of  Solomon,  that  a  portion  of  it  navigated  northward  to  Tyre  and 
Hiram,  and  a  portion  southwards,  which  on  our  showing  descended  the  Red  Sea 
to  Ophir  or  Sofida.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  navy  of  Solomon  circum- 
navigated Africa,  and  was  thus  occupied  three  years,  but  can  it  be  imagined  that  this . 
was  the  coarse  by  any  one  who  reads  the  following  passage  ? — "  King  Solomon  made 
a  navy  of  ships  at  Edon  Geber,  which  is  beside  Bloth  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
in  the  land  of  Bdoin."  1  Kings,  ix.  26.  And  we  read  at  verse  28,  that  **  they 
came  to  Ophir."  Doubtieas  a  navy,  placed  not  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  was  designed  for  this  southern  navigation. — [Editor.] 
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relation  to  the  Malab&ric.  The  Arabian  translator  of  Ismiah 
renders  Ophir  jJUJ'  or  India;  and  the  Coptic  calls  India, 
Sophir,  (CO^IP,)  which  is  the  l^tp  and  Siv^ipa  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  But  the  s  is  clearly  the  Sanscrit,  su  (^9),  which 
is,  by  way  of  mere  intensity,  prefixed  to  words ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  which  these  several  nasnes  will  also  harmonize  with 
Ophir  without  the  least  violence* 

Yet  the  Indian  Sofala^  although  an  emporium  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  famed  for  its  pearl  fishery,  is  not  recorded  to  have 
been  productive  of  gold.  Hence,  as  we  may  repeatedly  ob- 
serve the  names  of  places  in  one  country  to  have  been  given 
by  eariy  navigators  to  those  in  another,  so  if  the  Indian  So&la 
were  the  mart  to  which  the  ships  of  Tarshish  sailed,  and  if 
on  their  return  they  stopped  at  an  African  port  for  gold,  which 
was  found  in  a  particular  range  of  mountains,  it  would  be 
consentaneous  to  established  custom  for  those  mountains  to 
be  denominated  by  them  after  the  mart  which  constituted  the 
other  object  of  their  voyage. 

Since  writing  the  above  account  of  Miyor  Harris's  '*  High- 
lands of  -^Ethiopia,"  we  have  observed  in  the  "  Westminster 
Review,"  one  of  those  papers  for  which  it  is  rather  distin- 
guished of  late,  to  which  its  conductors  apply  the  ele^nt  term 
of  "slashers," — that  is  to  say,  an  attempt  to  prove  by  dint  of 
mere  ingenuity,  that  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  of  travels 
that  has  lately  appeared,  b  entirely  unworthy  of  credit. 

Having  already  given  in  full  our  opinion  of  Maior  Harris's 
work,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  very  minute  detail  in  refuting 
the  clique  among  whom  the  ill-natured  article  in  question  was 
concocted,  whom  we  can  name,  and  who  best  know  under  what 
feelings  they  have  been  actuated  in  this  attack  on  a  nierttorions 
oflicer.  Certainly  the  "Westminster"  unluckily  lights  on 
neither  wise  men  of  the  East,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  present, 
nor  in  the  West,  as  we  shall  also  show  in  due  sequence ;  but  we 
cannot  defraud  our  readers  of  the  merriment  which  the  bare 
statement  of  some  of  the  arguments  must  occasion.  Begin- 
ning ab  ovOf  these  ingenious  writers,  after  carping  at  the  news- 
papers for  daring  to  panegyrize  Major  Harris,  mil  foal  of  his 
title,  "  The  Highlands  of  ^Ethiopia."  According  to  them  it 
is  a  misnomer,  because  the  work  contains  some  tning^  about 
the  '^low  lands  of  the  Daniikil  or  Adaiel:"  they  might  as  well 
assert  that  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor''  is  a  misnomer, 
because  one  of  the  characters  is  a  jealous  husband. 

They  next  endeavour  to  establish  a  reputation  for  political 
knowledge,  at  the  expenseof  Major  Harris,  by  finding  malt  with 
the  phrase,  *•  Oubi6,  the  fa^e  Nero-like  Dedjasmach  ofTigr^.- — 
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*'  Sorely/'  says  the  reviewer^  *4f  Major  Harris  knows  Oubi^  so 
well  as  to  be  able  to  compare  bim  to  Nero»  be  ought  to  know 
that  he  is  still  alive  and  raler  of  Tigre."  But  if  the  reviewer 
knows  Onbi^  so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  he  is  ^*  still  alive 
and  ruler  of  Tigr^/'  he  ought  to  know  that  when  the  passage 
to  which  he  refers  was  written » the  Dedjasmach  was  dethroned 
and  a  prisoner.  Major  Harris  dates  his  prefitce  from  Ank6ber, 
1st  January,  1843,  which  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  he  does 
not  intend  his  work  to  refer  to  anything  that  has  subsequently 
taken  place  in  Abyssinia ;  as,  for  example,  the  restoration  of 
Oubi^.  This  simple  explanation  accounts  for  the  use  of  the 
phrase, "  hitherto  undescribed,"  as  applied  to  parts  of  tbe  Galla 
country,  described  briefly  in  Mr.  Krapf's^^  Journal,"  published 
a  year  aiter  Major  Hams's  book  was  written. 

In  another  page,  we  have  a  very  learned  speculation  on 
Oerman  crowns,  called  in  Abyssinia  "  Virgin  Mary  crowns." 
Miyor  Harris  has  adopted  this  express  name,  which  brings 
down  upon  him,  it  will  seem,  tlie  charge  of  popery.  The  re- 
viewer, moreover,  is  very  angry  with  the  *'  childish  absurdity" 
of  the  "  ignorant  Abyssiniaos,^  and  yet  proceeds  to  establish  a 
claim  to  relationship  with  them,  by  asserting  that  there  are 
only  three  marks  upon  these  crowns.  This  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  contradicting  Major  Harris,  who  has  alluded  to 
the  '^  multifarious  marks  and  tokens  ^'^  which  they  bear.  But 
'^all  travellers  in  Abyssinia"  know  that  one  of  these  pieces 
of  money  is  sure  to  be  rejected,  unless  there  are  seven  points, 
or  jewels,  in  the  coronet,  ten  in  the  shoulder  clasp,  and  the 
letters  S.  F.  perfect.*  The  reviewer  asks :  "  Did  Major 
Harris  ever  examine  cue  of  these  crowns?"  We  ask,  in  our 
turn :  *^  Did  the  person  who  furnished  the  information  on 
which  this  important  discussion  is  based,  ever  handle  one 
that  had  not  previously  passed  through  the  hands  of  Major 
Harris  T  " 

Further  on,  the  ingenious  and  sagacious  critic,  whose  aber- 
ration we  are  touching  with  the  tenderest  possible  hand,  boldly 
advances^  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lane's  ''  Modern  E^ypt, 
that  the  Mahommedan  never  utters  the  exclamation-^**  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful  !^  when  slaugh- 
tering animals.  This  is  done  to  throw  discredit  on  a  very  pic- 
turesque scene  described  by  Major  Harris.  But  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  extent  of  the  reviewer's  acquirements  by  those 

*  **  The  chief  objects  of  attention  in  them  are,  the  points  in  the  Agfrafk,  or 
shoulder  jewel,  and  in  the  coronet.  If  they  are  not  very  distinct,  the  Abyssinians 
reject  tbe  dollar  as  fiot  gentiine.    Also  the  S.  F.  bdow  mvst  not  be  wanting."-^ 
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who  know  that  the  Mahominedans  of  India  alwojfs  use  the  in* 
vocation  referred  to  7  We  suppose  the  gentleman  imagined  he 
had  given  vent  to  a  most  conclusive  syllogism.  But  he  has 
yet  to  learn,  it  seems,  that  it  is  not  because  a  thing  is  forbidden 
that  it  is  never  practised.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  he  confines  himself  to  argument ;  for  he  dabUes  a  little 
occasionally  in  misrepresentation.  For  example: — Mi^or 
Harris  asserts  that  he  saw  a  Dank&li  of  the  interior  drink  blood. 
This  is  false,  says  the  reviewer,  because,  he  also  says,  that  they 
are  rigid  observers  of  externals ;  and  blood  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.  But  it  turns  out  that  Major  Harris  has  drawn  m 
distinction  between  the  Dan&kil  of  Tajiis,  who,  he  says,  are 
*^  rigid  observers  of  externals,"  and  the  Dan^kil  of  the  interior, 
the  majority  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  totally  disregard  them. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  greasy  rabble  of  Mudaito  de- 
scribed as  ^'  an  instructed  Mohammedan  people,"  in  order  to 
B've  colour  to  the  contradiction  of  a  fact  advanced  by  Major 
arris,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  man->eater  among  them. 
The  reviewer  is  induced  to  give  this  charitable  description 
of  the  Mudaito,  from  a  remark  made  in  ^'The  Highlands  of 
^Ethiopia,"  (for  he  knows  nothing  of  the  countries  but  from  the 
work  itself,  and  the  strange  account  of  his  "  private  informant,'^ 
on  the  existence  of  certain  uleemas  and  doctors  at  Aussa.  He 
might  as  well  infer  the  classical  attainments  of  the  people  of 
Oxfordshire  from  the  existence  of  the  university  within  its 
limits.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  Major  Harris  does  not 
say  be  saw  this  Mudaito  make  a  meal  on  any  human  being. 
He  gives  the  reports  of  the  country,  and  is  careful  to  tell  as 
that  the  people,  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  their 
^'  instruction,"  reearded  him  with  horror. 

It  is  in  this  style  that  the  reviewer  goes  on,  never  allowing 
a  single  word  of  praise  to  escape  his  pen.  He  has  read  Major 
Harris's  book  with  all  the  perseverance  of  hate.  He  has 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  find  out  errors;  his 
calibre  and  the  merits  of  the  book  may  be  prettv  easily  guessed 
from  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  principal  charges  he 
brought  against  the  author  is  the  misprint  of  ^Marva*'  for 
^'  laval*'  As  to  the  accusations  that  are  made  against  Major 
Harris  for  availing  himself  of  Mr.  Krapfs  extensive  know- 
ledge  of  the  native  language,  they  appear  perfectly  puerile  to 
those  who  have  read  the  distinct  acknowledgment  made  in  the 
introduction,  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  that  missionary ; 
and  the  grave  discussions  concerning  the  orthography  of  the 
untDTitten  language  of  the  Oallas^  of  which  the  reviewer  knows 
absolutely  nothing  whatever — no,  not  8<vmuch  as  would  enable 
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bim  to  ask  for  bread, — they  are  beneath  contempt  The  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  whole  affair  is,  that  all  the  particulars 
are  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Major  Harris 
was  slightly  indebted  to  Mr.  Krapf,  which  requires  no  proof: 
it  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  gratefully  acknowledged ! 

The  remainder  of  the  reviewer's  accusations,  (for  he  does  not 
profess  to  criticise,  but  to  attack,)  are  precisely  of  the  same 
natare.  He  finds  fault  with  the  assertion,  that  after  crossing 
the  Chacha,  the  country  is  no  longer  safe  for  a  single  traveller, 
because  Dr.  B£ke  contrived  to  get  to  Gojam.  Sut  this  gen- 
tleman, we  believe,  did  not  pass  through  an^  part  of  the 
unsafe  country  alluded  to,  but  to  the  west  of  it ;  and,  more- 
orer,  he  was  more  than  once  plundered  on  his  way.  We 
suppose  the  reviewer  will  say  that  Western  Africa  is  perfectly 
**  saife  for  a  single  traveller,  because  Mungo  Park  contrived  to 
go  a  long  way  before  he  got  killed. 

The  reviewer  very  rarely  hazards  counter  statements,  but 
when  he  docs  so  he  makes  sad  blunders — to  use  no  stronger 
expression.  He  asserts,  for  instance,  that  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Oalla  tribe,  the  British  Embassy  took  with  them 
a  seijeant  and  four  privates,  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  book^ 
though  the  reviewer  says  it  is  not,)  with  the  field-piece  sent 
as  a  present  by  the  British  Government.  This  is  false.  The 
ffun  did  not  go,  bnt  was  left  in  the  palace  at  Dal6fa.  He 
declares,  also,  that  Mr.  Krapf  procured  the  freedom  of  the 
4,700  slaves,  whose  liberation  ^ve  such  6clat  to  the  embassy. 
This  again  is  &lse — Mr.  Krapf  bad  no  share  in  the  transaction. 
He  vms  not  in  Shoa  at  the  time. 

We  have  thus  met  the  ^' Westminstei^s''  more  important 
charges ;  and  we  can  afford  proof  of  whatever  we  have  ad- 
vanced. As  to  its  estimate  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
embassy,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  can  assure  our  con- 
temporary, however,  that  we  prefer  the  views  of  an  intelligent 
British  officer  to  such  a  modem  Gleon  as  himself,  wholly 
actuated  by  private  pique.  With  respect  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  drawn  the  article  together,  we  shall  simply  tell  him 
to  keep  himself  cool^  or  we  shall  have  an  eye  to  his  African 
achievements,  which,  however  diligent,  have  exceedingly  small 
claims  to  even  the  merit  of  judicious  compilation. 

One  word  more  on  the  treaty.  It  is  in  the  custodjr  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  ;  the  letter  sent  by  S&hela  Selfessie,  solicitmg  a  con- 
tinuance of  friendship  towards  himself  and  his  children,  was 
placed,  by  Major  Harris,  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty. 

Of  course,  every  body  acquainted  with  the  "Corps  Diploroa- 
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tique  "  must  be  fully  aware  that  Major  Harris  canDot  enter 
into  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  a  matter 
that  might  involve  a  dispute  with  rival  powers ;  but  we 
know  that  the  attention  of  government,  and  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  is  at  present  extensively  directed  to  secure  perma- 
nent advantages  to  England  from  this  treaty.  Nothing  that 
might  compromise  the  Foreign  Office  would,  of  course,  be 
submitted  even  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  **  Westminster." 
The  commercial  treaty,  with  extracts  of  the  correspondence 
anterior  to  its  conclusion,  has  been  published  in  the  Reports 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to 
understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning  its  validity  can  be 
impeached.  As  to  the  attempt  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  treaty 
from  the  usage  of  Mr.  Krapf,  and  the  treatment  he  experi- 
enced from  a  Galla  chief,  independent  of  S&hela  Sellissie,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  S^hela  Sel&ssie  himself^ 
whose  primary  instructions  that  chief  complied  with.  We 
learn  from  that  gentleman's  recently  published  Journal,  that 
he  parted  from  the  King  of  Shoa  on  the  best  of  terms.  The 
"  Westminster^  alludes  to  the  publication  in  question,  but  has 
not  had  the  manliness  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  book  contains 
not  only  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Krapf  of  the 
assistance  rendered  to  him  by  Major  Harris,  but  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  also, — that  body  professing  them- 
selves highly  satisned  with  what  Major  Harris  was  enabled  to 
effect  for  them. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  very  interesting  work,  we  may 
express  the  hope  that  at  least  another  volume  will  be  added 
to  remedy  the  very  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  last  of  this 
series  is  concludea.  All  that  intervened  between  the  liberar 
tion  of  the  princes  and  the  departure  of  the  embassy,  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  treaty  itself,  and  the  adventures 
which  occurred  on  the  return,  will  supply  ample  matter  for 
this  addition.  But  even  as  it  is,  from  tne  discoveries  which  it 
has  imparted  to  us,  and  from  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  which  it  discloses,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  present 
century,  and  one  which  promises  to  point  the  way  to  most 
extensive  good,  whether  we  refer  to  the  advantages  which 
may  flow  n*om  that  country  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  which 
we  may  confer  upon  it. 
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Art.  III. — 1.   Oesammehe   Gedichte^   von  F.  Riickert,      Er- 
langen. 

2.  Buck  der  Lieder,  voh  Heinrich  Heine.     Hamburg. 

3.  Gesammelte  Gedichte^  von  Lenau.     Stuttgart. 

4.  Gesammelte  Gedichte^  von  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.   Stuttgart. 

5.  Triitragn  vnd  Isolda,  von  Karl  Immermann.     Duaaeldorf. 

6.  Gedichle,  von  Betty  Paoli.     Peeth. 

Gbrmant  now  boasts,  perhaps,  the  noblest  poetical  literature 
of  any  modem  land  or  people,  with  the  sole  exception  of  our  own 
favoured  England :  ana  yet  is  it  but  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when,  in  this  respect  at  least,  it  formed  an  all  but 
barren  soil,  bringing  forth  fruits  of  scholastic  learning  it  is  true, 
but  few  or  none  of  creative  power.  And  yet  Germany  was  even 
then  no  uncivilized  nor  uncultivated  country.  Far  from  this,  it 
was  in  the  van  of  general  and  intellectual  knowledge-hunters,  and 
could  boast  the  possession  of  the  most  well-read  professors  and 
learned  universities  in  Europe.  Strange  then — nay,  incompre- 
hensible— was  this  long  poetic  and  literary  barrenness  of  a 
country  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and  deeply  learned, 
as  Germany  then  was.  But  those  times  have  passed  away,  and 
the  so  long  unfruitful  soil  has  at  last  brought  forth  a  glorious 
harvest.  The  flower  of  poesy,  which  had  for  centunes  lain 
slumbering  in  the  earth,  has  at  last  awoke,  and  spreading 
forth  its  blossoms  to  the  air,  has  wailed  the  most  exquisite 
odours  far  around  it.  First  arose  Lessing.  Lessing,  the  great, 
the  severe,  the  solemn !  Then  followed  the  graceful  Wieland, 
and  after  him  came  the  giants  of  German  literature — the  glorious 
Schiller,  and  Goethe  the  immortal !  With  these  appeared  a 
long,  long  train  of  kindred  spirits,  less  great,  indeed,  than  their 
leaders,  and  yet  well  worthy  of  sharing  the  world's  admiration 
with  them.  The  glowing  and  mystic  Werner,  whose  dramatic 
poem,  ^'  The  Sons  of  the  Vale,"  transcends  in  its  own  peculiar 
style  perhaps  any  other  work  that  ever  has  been  penned  by 
mortal,  in  any  age  or  clime — the  less  gorgeous,  yet  truly  beau- 
tiful imd  delightml  poet,  Tieck — the  wild  but  powerful  Kleist — 
the  benevolent  Herder — Jean  Paul,  Novalis,  Schlegel,  and  so 
many  others.  All  these  have  passed  away !  Tieck,  indeed,  lives 
still,  yet  he  belongs  to  the  past.  Like  our  own  loved  Words- 
worth, he  is  at  once  of  the  aead  and  of  the  living.  And  what 
writers  have  succeeded  these  giants !  A  race,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  if  not  of  dwarfs,  at  least  of  mortals  of  very  ordinary  pro- 
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portions.  The  German  poets  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exce^ 
tion  of  some  two  or  three,  have  but  one  string  to  their  lyres ;  it 
is  that  of  Byronic  despair,  and  infidel  despondency.  Conse- 
quently they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dull,  common-place, 
and  disagreeaUe  in  the  extreme.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule, — we  deny  it  not — but  we  speak  of  the  average 
merit  of  German  lyric  poetry  of  the  day.  We  do  not  intend,  at 
present,  to  notice  the  modem  dramatists  of  Germany,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  over  Baupach,  Zeidlits,  Otto  Moeer,  Hahn,  and 
Grillparzer.  Yet  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  name  the  last 
of  these,  without  declaring  most  positively  that  the  above  remarks 
were  by  no  means  intended  to  apply  to  him.  He,  indeed,  is  still  a 
giant  of  the  ancient  days,  contrasting  the  more  forcibly,  from  their 
comparative  nothinmess,  with  the  herd  of  pigmies  around  him ; — 
Grillparzer,  the  author  of  the  romantic  "  Ancestress,''  the  chissic 
and  beautiful  "  Sappho,''  the  still  more  magnificent  **  Medea," 
*'  King  Ottocar,^  and  ^  The  FwUifiil  Vassal  of  his  Lord," 
those  two  admirable  pictures  of  the  middle  ages ; — the  poet  who 
conceived  that  exquisite  dramatic  legend,  **  The  Dream  a  Life,** 
the  delightful  historical  comedy,  "  Woe  to  the  Liar,"  and  **  The 
Waves  of  Love  and  Ocean,'  his  last  and  periiaps  his  most 
perfect  work, — he  can  never  be  spoken  of  but  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  glorious  spirits  of  his  ase  and  country — ^tbe 
Schiller  of  Austria,  and,  in  a  word,  the  Grillparzer  of  Gennany ! 
May  the  reader  ps^don  our  digression !  If  he  has  read  tiie 
works  of  that  great  poet  to  whom  we  offer  the  humble  tribute  of 
our  admiration,  he  will  fully  sympathize  with  us. 

We  pass  over  these  dramatic  authors,  then, — and  also  those 
Suabian  poets  who  have  already  been  so  often  noticed — Uhland, 
Schwab,  and  Kemer.  The  last  of  these  three  is  a  man  of  great 
talent,  yet  a  very  sixth-rate  poet — Schwab  is  a  "nobody" — UUand 
wrote  all  his  best  things  long  ago ;  he,  too,  is  a  poet  of  the  past. 
But  we  must  hasten  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Greatly  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  that  that  miserable  doubting  and  despairing 
^irit  which  prompted  Byron's  poetry,  wid  which  has  quite  gone 
out  of  fashion  here,  should  be  still  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
German  lyric  writers.  Nothing  is  more  wearisome — uMre  dead 
— more  Chinese,  than  the  languid  satiety  which  this  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  invariably  produces.  It  is  a  frost  which 
nips  all  true  greatness  in  the  bud,  and  creates  an  atmosphere 
that  stifles  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature.  Byron  was  the 
personification  of  this  negative  and  evil  spirit.  \¥ith  him  it 
was  endurable.  The  very  novdty  of  such  an  unnatural  train 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  a  poet  startled  and  excited  interest. 
It  was  so  extraordinary,  so  miracukms^  that  the  poet,  connected 
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more  than  all  other  nuMrtak  with  the  myisible  world,  should  deny 
that  world's  existence ;  that  the  man  gifted  with  so  grand  and 
sublime  a  soul  should  doubt  that  soul's  immortalitv ;  that  the 
half-prophetic  seer  on  whom  so  bright  a  spark  of  divme  light  had 
been  bestowed,  should  dispute  the  oeing  of  the  godhead — all  this 
was  so  strange,  so  wonderful^  that  the  common  herd  of  mortals 
felt  for  a  time  overwhelmed  by  such  an  apparition  !  If  he,  who 
was  naturally  supposed  to  see  more  of  the  world  of  mind  than 
they,  doubted  all  things,  why  should  not  they  doubt  ?  They  were 
struck  with  awe  at  beholding  a  mighty  poet  descend  from  his 
elevated  pedestal,  and  mix  amongst  the  common  herd  of  mate- 
rialists below.  All  this,  we  repeat,  might  be  endured,  might  be 
thought  grand  and  interesting  once — but  only  once.  The  unna- 
tural may  excite  for  a  time,  but  its  effects  are  not  durable.  Ac- 
cordingly, Byron's  herd  of  imitators,  both  English,  French  and 
German,  have  by  no  means  been  hailed  with  admiration  equivar 
lent  to  that  which  followed  the  first  appearance  of  their  proto- 
type. When  we  have  said  that  the  majority  of  modern  Oerman 
poets  belong  to  this  class,  we  have  also  said  enough  to  show 
that  we  entertain  no  veiy  exalted  opinion  of  their  merits.  They 
are  eternally  moping  and  pining — weeping  '^  tears  of  blood^  that 
look  extremely  mifl:  and  waterish,  and  snarling  at  all  those 
weak  and  short-sighted  mortals  who  are  not  as  miserable  as  they 
themselves  are,  or  pretend  to  be.  Modem  German  poetry  is 
therefore  weak  in  the  extreme.  There  are  indeed  some  bnght 
exceptions,  and  of  thei^  we  shall  see  more  hereafter.  Perhaps 
the  German  who  peruses  these  remarks  will  reply  by  the  retort 
courteous,  and  beg  us  to  pluck  the  beam  from  our  own  eyes,  &c. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  poetry  of  the  present  day,  on 
the  whole,  is  poor  and  commonplace  enough.  Still  there  are 
exceptions,  and  bright  exceptions,  too.  It  is  a  strange  circum- 
stance, that  the  authors  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful  recent 
lyrics  are  imknown.  Witness  that  exquisite  little  poem,  "  The 
Dying  Hebrew !"  Who  that  has  read  this,  has  not  been  more 
than  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  last  supplication  to  his  Creator 
of  the  child  of  Israel ! 

**  I  have  seen  Thee  in  the  whirlwind, 
I  have  known  Thee  on  the  hill, 
I  have  heard  Thee  in  the  voice  of  birds, 
In  the  music  of  the  rill. 
AH  nature  whilst  it  spoke  of  Thee 
Still  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
And  mj  spint  shrunk  within  itself 
To  hear  Thy  stiU  small  voice." 
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Equally  unknown  is  the  author  of  ihoee  exquisite  stanzas,  be- 
ginning— 

'*  Is  it  because  amid  the  crowd 
My  accents  name  thee  not, 
Because  my  wailing  is  not  loud, 
That  thou  hast  been  forgot  ? 
I  saw,  oh  God  !  the  hand  of  pain. 
Write  on  thy  fair  young  brow  ; 
And  if  thou  did*8t  not  murmur  then, 
/  may  not  murmur  now." 

We  quote  both  of  these  poems  from  memory,  and  may  there- 
fore  possibly  not  have  done  so  ouite  correctly.  Now  that  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  ''unknown^'*  English  poets,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  mention  a  poetical  work,  entitled  *'  Poland,  Homer  and  other 
Poems,'"'  which  was  published  by  Longman  in  1832.  We  will 
pronounce  no  eulogium  on  these  productions,  but  quote  a  passage 
from  the  ^^  Homer,''  which  will  prove,  that  if  the  unknown  author 
has  not  yet  secured  inmiortality,  he  has  at  least  deserved  it.  He 
is  speaking  of  Homer^s  childhood,  of  the  anxiety  with  which  he 
then  heard  the  lays  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus ;  and  he  th^a 
proceeds — 

''  He  sat  and  listened  all  in  silent  tears, 
Mixing  most  strangely  with  their  hopes  and  fears. 

And  then  his  heart  beat  ardently — he  felt 
The  charmed  power,  deep  sown  in  p>oet*s  lays ; 
He  caught  the  spell  that  passion  hath  to  melt 
The  spirit  in  its  many  trancing  ways ; 
And  like  a  new- won  proselyte,  he  knelt 
And  worshipped  beauty  in  his  childish  phrase. 
And  prayed  and  waited  for  a  single  glance, 
Caught  from  the  splendour  of  her  countenance." 

But  others  come  to  him,  and  counsel  him  to  toil  for  gold — 

''And  urged  him  to  their  mean  and  narrow  ways- 
Fools!  what  is  wealth  to  him  who  covets /Troue? 

Fools  I  you  are  nothing  even  to  your  earth ; 

What  have  you  done  for  honour,  or  for  her? 

What  have  you-  done,  but  made  a  dreary  dearth 

Of  love  and  beauty  in  her  character  ? 

My  curse  be  on  his  head,  who  first  gave  birth 

Unto  such  fantasies  as  now  deter 

The  good,  the  great,  the  gifted,  and  the  just. 

From  rising  over  low  and  sordid  dust ! 
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You  have  your  riches,  and  you  ask  no  more ! 

Dare  not  to  pity  him  who  scorns  your  aim  ; — 

Live  on,  and  smile,  and  add  unto  your  store. 

Ye  noble  victors  in  a  noble  game  I 

Heap  up  your  riches  on  your  gamer  floor. 

But  do  not  speak  to  him  who  seeks  for  fame ; 

For  he  is  pledged  unto  another  oath, 

And  there  is  nothing  common  to  you  both." 

And  now  let  ub  bring  this  long  preamble  to  a  close,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  modem  German  poets,  whose  names  are  set  forth  as  the 
heading  of  this  article.  The  first  in  numerical  order  of  these 
is  Riickert, — and  with  RUckert,  accordingly,  we  will  first  deal. 
Many  years  have  past  since  this  lyric  writer  became  known 
to  the  world,  but  he  is  stiU  "  one  of  us."  Whatever  the  faults 
of  his  works  may  be,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  a  youthful 
si»rit  breathes  through  them,  which  contrasts  highly  with  the 
assumed  air  of  senility  of  the  majority  of  his  Oerman  contem- 
poraries. Riickert,  in  point  of  truth,  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  this  respect,  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of 
Byronic  despair,  Natunuly  he  is  altogether  free  from  the  ab- 
surd despondency  fashionable  in  Oermany;  it  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  attempts  to  adopt  this  tone,  but  the  attempt  is 
ludicrous.  The  nightingale  cannot  croak  like  the  frog.  RUck- 
ert is  undoubtedly  at  tunes  a  charming  poet,  but  he  is  infi- 
nitely too  profuse,  and  he  never  rises  to  the  sublime.  His  last 
oriental  productions  (long  ethic  poems,  without  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end,)  are  tiresome  and  Chinese  in  the  extreme.  But  it  is 
not  with  these  that  we  would  at  present  deal.  His  original 
productions  are  entitled  to  receive  due  consideration,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  frequently  possess  much  merit. 
If  RUckert  were  an  Englishman,  he  would  be  a  more  pleasing 
poet  than  he  now  is.  The  wish  to  comprehend  the  sombre  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country,  hangs  like  a  gigantic  weight  around  his 
neck,  and  prevents  his  indulging  in  that  light  vein  of  joy  and 
pleasantry,  so  peculiarly  his  own,  to  such  an  extent  as  he  other- 
wise would  do.  We  imagine  that  we  trace  some  resemblance 
betwixt  RUckert  and  a  great  poet  of  our  own — we  mean  Southey. 
True  it  is  that  RUckert  never  ^Mmred  to  those  higher  regions  of 
Parnassus  which  inspired  a  Kehama  and  a  Tiudaba — but  he  also 
has  shown  a  predilection  for  eastern  subjects.  Both  of  these 
poets  are  naturally  gay,  cheerful,  and  full  of  bonhommie.  The 
latter  quality  is  particularly  shown  in  the  family  songs  and  ditties 
which  both  of  them  wrote  for  thciir  children — Southey's,  indeed, 
are  superior.      RUckert  never  composed  anything  in  this  style 
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that  could  be  put  into  competitioii  with  the  ^  Battle  of  Blen- 
heim.^ Still  the  reeemUance  betwixt  the  two  is  in  our  eyes  not 
to  be  contested ;  and  if  Southey  had  been  bom  a  CFerman,  or 
Ruckert  an  Englishman,  the  resemblance  would  undoubtedly  haye 
been  yet  greater.  To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
our  remarks,  Ruckert's  thoughts  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his 
words.  The  roses  in  his  garcten  are  so  surroimded,  not  indeed  by 
nettles,  but  by  poppies  and  other  worthless  flowers,  that  their 
fh^grance  is  greatly  diminished,  and  often  altoaether  neutralised. 
The  sense  of  many  of  his  Ivric  poems  may  be  compared  to  ft 
small  bark  tossed  to  and  fro  mid  conflicting  billows,  wnich  is  now 
and  then  seen  by,  but  generaUy  invisible  to,  the  spectator.  Hia 
fancy  is,  however,  light  and  brilliant.  Witness  his  poem  of  ^^  The 
Three  Streams,"  wmch  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  its  peculiar  style 
— gay,  dear,  hasty,  but  also  transitory  as  the  course  of  those 
streams  themselves.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ffive  some  speci- 
mens of  his  lyric  productions,  and  our  first  shall  oe  a  little  poem, 
which,  both  in  its  faults  and  beauties,  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
just  idea  of  the  general  merits  of  Ruckert's  lighter  and  more  fiuv 
eiful  style  of  writing. 

SWEKT   BtJRiAL. 

"  Shepherdess  fair  and  dear, 
How  sweetly  they  buried  Uiee  here  ! 
All  the  zephyrs  mourned  and  sighed, 
The  blue  bells  tolled  when  their  loved  one  died ; 
Torches  the  glow-worms  had  borne  by  thy  side, 
If  the  stars  had  not  beamed  in  their  grief  and  pride ; 
Garments  of  darkness  the  sad  night  bore, 
And  the  black  shadows  bent  them  thy  coffin  o*er. 
The  morning  dews  shall  weep  k>ng  and  fast, 
And  the  sun  on  thy  grave  shall  his  blessing  cast. 
Shepherdess  fair  and  dear. 
How  sweetly  they  buried  thee  here  !  ** 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  pretty  though  a  very  fiuitMtie 
little  poem.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  extremely  poetical,  partica> 
kurly  tnat  of  the  black  shadows  bending  over  the  bier  of  t^  dead 
shepherdess.  We  will  proceed  to  ffive  another  specimen  of 
Riickert*s  powers,  which  probably  will  not  much  please  the 
English  reader.  It  is  very  Oerman,  but  so  extremely  character- 
istic of  its  author,  that  we  could  not  forbear  indudii^  it  in  oar 
selection.  The  title  is  a  far-fetched  conceit,  which  no  English 
poet,  since  the  Elizabethan  age,  would  be  ISkely  to  have  &Uea 
upon. 
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Thb  Two  and  the  Third. 

'*  Phantasy,  the  tall  tremendous  giantess, 
Sat  on  high ; 

Wit,  the  sprightly  dwarf,  lay  lost  in  mirth's  excess 
Panting  nigh. 
Reason  stc^ 
In  sober  mood. 

Like  most  men,  of  middle  height, 
Near  the  twain,  and  marked  their  sleight* 

Phantasy  half  rising,  reached  the  azure  skies. 

And  a  star 

Forth  she  plucked,  and  then  before  all  mortal  eyes 

Cast  afar. 

After  it 

Sprang  dwarf  wit, 

Grasped  it,  and  the  orbit's  light 

Quenched  in  his  small  pocket's  night. 

Phantasy  extends  her  long  and  magic  hand 

To  yon  cloud, 

Casts  it  round  her  shoulders  like  a  mantle  grand, 

Or  a  shroud. 

Wit  beneath, 

Draws  laughing  breath ; 

Where  the  cloak  a  rent  doth  riiow. 

Forth  he  peeps,  and  squeaks  ^  O  ho ! ' 

Phantasy  in  thunder  roars  like  tempests  bleak, 

Wit  says  nought ; 

When  she's  silent,  he  in  turn  begins  to  speak 

Fast  as  thought. 

Reason  sad, 

And  almost  mad. 

Turns  and  flies,  and  cries :  how  wrong  I 

All  this  looks  just  like  a  song." 

This  allegory^  although  it  bears  a  gay  and  lightsome  garb, 
eonyejs  a  mond  of  some  importance.  Wit  is  here  regarded  as 
an  eternal  soofifer  at  all  that  is  great  and  glorious — and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  certain  that  wit  and  fancy  or  imagination 
never  can  be  united.  We  have  too  much  to  exhibit  to  our  readers 
to  be  able  to  indulge  in  critical  remarks  on  each  of  the  short 
Ijrio  poems  that  we  lay  before  them.  Leaving  this  task  to  them, 
we  vml  proceed  to  onr  next  specimen,  in  which  Ruckert  has  had 
the  boldnees  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  spirit  of  dull  ennui 
aad  satiety  that  prevails  so  generally  amongst  his  contempoi-aries, 
althou^  m  oUier  places  he  has  foolishly  attempted  to  assume 
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their  tone.     This  little  poem  of  eight  Ihies  has  no  title,  and 
requires  none.     It  suflSciently  explains  itself. 
**  Gladly  /  see  sunbeams  glowing, 

Gladly  /  see  raindrops  pour ; 

Grief  should  weep  like  streamlets  flowing, 

When  bright  gladness  smiles  no  more. 

Thus  I  hail  both  joy  and  pain  ; 
But  one  thing  to  me  seems  dreary — 
Dark  grey-Bkies  that  will  not  rain, 
Pale  ennui  of  all  things  weary." 

This  little  invective  against  ennui  came  from  the  poet's  heart. 
We  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  naturally  feels  the 
utmost  antipathy  to  all  the  followers  of  the  Byronic  school. 
One  more  specimen,  and  we  have  done  with  friend  Riickert.  It 
is  somewhat  mystic  and  German,  and  will  not  perhaps  be  per- 
fectly understood  on  a  first  reading. 

Autumn  Breezes. 

'*  Heart,  now  so  old,  wilt  thou  never  grow  wise, 
Hoping  from  day  to  day  wildly. 
Autumn  should  bring  thee,  what  spring's  azure  skies 
Brought  not  when  zephyrs  played  mildly  ? 

Ne'er  cease  the  young  winds  to  sport  with  tlie  flower, 
Each  breeze  sweet  love-tales  discloses. 
Roses  at  rooming  they  woke  from  their  bower. 
At  eve  they  have  scattered  the  roses. 

Ne'er  cease  the  young  winds  to  «port  with  the  flower, 
Till  it  mourns  its  buds  rifled  in  sadness. 
Breezes  have  borne  from  our  heart's  fairy  bower, 
All  that  we  loved  in  youth's  gladness." 

This  little  poem  is  mournful,  but  not  unnaturally  so.  The 
very  merriest  mortal  may  have  a  sad  hour  or  day.  But  though 
this  is  excusable,  another  "  would  be  ^  mournful  poem  of  our 
author's  is  not  so,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  (Vol.  V.  page 
311,  of  his  works,)  that  the  desire  of  creating  poetry  is  and  always 
must  be  a  sick  and  morbid  feeling.  We  Imd  not  imagined  that 
he  would  join  in  the  senseless  cry  of  "  Young  Germany."  But 
be  it  so  !  The  torrent  of  humbug  is  evidently  too  strong  even 
for  him  to  resist^  and  we  would  not  part  from  him  in  anger.  We 
should  rather  be  thankful  that  he  has  been  able  to  keep  him- 
self as  free  as  he  has  done  from  the  fetters  of  Byronic  despon- 
dency, and  has  not  usually  joined  in  the  owlish  complaints  and 
lamentations  of  his  contemporaries.  Riickert,  then,  of  whom  we 
now  take  leave,  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  a  veiy  "pretty 
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poet," — not  a  star  indeed  of  the  first  magnitude — and  yet  un- 
doubtedly a  star ! 

Heine!  It  now  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  speak  of  one 
whom,  from  the  genend  tenor  of  his  writings,  we  hold  in  utter 
abhorrence  and  detestation.  This  gentleman  then  is,  in  plain 
words,  an  odious  materialist,  full  of  the  most  absurd  self-ccm- 
ceit,  with  little  or  nothing  of  a  poet  in  his  nature.  In  his  pro- 
ductions, the  Byronic  spirit  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  is 
indeed  developed  in  all  its  force  and  strength.  The  monoto- 
Doos  ennui,  the  egregious  absurdity,  the  disgusting  profanity, 
of  the  said  writer's  productions  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  waded  through  them.  His  verses  are  generally  with- 
out melody,  full  of  baS  rhymes,  and  frequently  so  silly  that  a 
child  might  be  ashamed  of  them.  With  all  this  we  do  not  deny 
the  talents  of  this  admirable  specimen  of  *^  Young  Germany. ' 
He  is  a  clever  and  bitter  critic,  though  superficial  in  the  extreme; 
and  his  satire,  although  almost  always  in  bad  taste,  is  certainly 
very  witty  and  forcible.  But  we  are  at  present  considering  him 
as  a  poet,  not  as  a  prose  writer,  and  we  shall  have  little  indeed 
at  all  favourable  to  say  of  him  upon  this  score.  We  have  said 
that  Heine  was  once  a  leader  of  ^'  Young  Germany.*'  Goethe, 
who  detested  the  brood,  has  most  delightfully  caricatured  him 
and  his  comrades,  in  a  scene  of  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
betwixt  Mephistopheles  and  the  student,  whom  he  had  received 
in  the  garb  of  a  professor  in  the  first  part.  The  concluding 
speech  of  this  said  student,  there  called  Baccalaureus,  is  so 
admirably  characteristic  of  the  line  of  reasoning  assumed  by 
Herr  Heine  and  his  followers,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it 
at  fiiU  length.  We  select  from  a  version  of  the  second  part, 
now  lying  before  us,  by  Mr.  Archer  Gumey. 

Baccalaureui. 

**  This  is  roost  noble  youth's  sablime  vocation  ! 
There  was  no  world  before  /  willed  creatioa ; 
I  led  the  sun  from  out  the  azure  sea ; 
The  moon  began  her  changing  course  with  me ; 
Then  went  bright  day  rejoicing  forth  before  me ; 
Blossoms  this  earth  produced  because  it  bore  me. 
At  my  command,  in  that  first  wondrous  night, 
Burst  into  being  stars  and  orbits  bright. 
Who— who,  save  I,  hath  freed  ye  from  the  fetters 
Of  mean  Philistine  thoughts,  and  Fables*  letters  ? 
But  I  for  ever  free,  my  guide,  my  soul, 
Follow  my  own  most  inmost  light  as  goal, 
And  wander  in  delight,  where  none  slmll  Hnd  me, 
Eternal  day  before  and  night  beliind  me." 
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We  hare  called  this  a  caricature,  but  we  retract  the  expres- 
sion. These  are  but  faint  terms  to  signify  the  ineffiible  seV- 
admiration  of  the  **  Herren  Heine  and  (S).**  But  we  must  now 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from  Heine's  '*  Book 
of  Songs ''  (Buck  der  Lieder) — and  in  so  doing,  we  must  own 
that  he  now  and  then  disphiys  a. spark  of  talent,  even  in  his 
poetical  works.  We  have  chosen  the  best,  because  most  of  the 
others  were  so  bad  that  we  could  not  degrade  ourselves  by  ren- 
dering them  in  our  own  language.  We  uiall  produce,  therefore, 
two  c?  the  most  readable  specimens  we  could  find,  and  think  that 
the  reader  will  a^ree  with  us  in  viewing  them  as  not  altogether 
without  merit.  We  have  nothing  further  to  say,  save  that  we 
have  endeavoured  closely  to  imitate  the  doggrel  measures  of 
their  author,  and  entreat  our  readers  not  to  abuse  our  unfor- 
tunate translation  for  the  faults  of  the  oririnal.  We  shall  quote 
them  one  after  the  other,  without  any  mtermediate  remarks, 
and  so — d  Vouvrage  ! 

1. 
**  A  londy  pinetree  slumbers 

Where  chants  the  north's  cold  blast ; 

A  snow-white  veil  around  it 

The  ice  and  snow  have  cast. 

It  dream?  of  a  palmtree  fitir, 

That  far  in  the  orient  bright 

Mourns  lonely  in  silent  woe. 

And  fades  'neath  the  sunbeam's  light. 

2. 
Thou  charming  fishermaiden. 
Come  bring  thy  bark  to  land. 
And  rest  thee  here  beside  me, 
Discourse  we  hand  in  hand. 
Bow  down  thy  head,  my  beauty^ 
Nor  fear  thy  lover's  arms ; 
For  heedless  thou  hast  trusted 
Fell  ocean's  fierce  alarms. 
My  heart  is  as  thine  ocean. 
With  storm,  and  ebb,  and  flow. 
And  many  sweet  pearls  in  it 
Repose  in  depths  below." 

The  first  of  these  productions  is  absurdly  mystic.  The 
pinetree  at  one  end  of  the  world  dreaming  of  the  palm  at  the 
other,  is  so  sublime  an  idea  as  somewhat  to  vei^  on  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  petition  to  the  fishermaiden  is  "  not  so  bad."  The 
resemblance  of  Herr  Heine's  heart  to  the  ocean,  and  particularly 
the  residence  of  many  fair  pearls  in  its  depth,  may,  perhaps,  be 
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doubted  by  philosophers ;  bnt,  as  we  have  the  gentleman's  own 
evidence  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  too 
lonff  upon  such  a  doubt.  No  doubt  Heine's  admirers  will  up- 
braid us  loudly  with  not  having  quoted  one  <^  those  exquisite 
productions,  in  which  he  discourses  of  a  young  lady  whom  he 
adored,  Imt  who  thought  fit  to  adore,  and  marry  another.  We 
entertain  some  very  shrewd  suspicions,  that  this  entire  story, 
though  it  is  the  theme  of  nine-tenths  of  our  author's  lyric  sones, 
was  DO  true  passion,  of  whidi  we  consider  Heine  scarce  capable. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  credit  Herr  Heine,  no  mortal  ever  Uvea  who 
was  so  cruelly  jilted  as  he;  and  he  sometimes  reminds  his  faith- 
less fair  one  dP  tins  fitct,  in  by  no  means  equivociJ  language. 
However,  dismissing  the  luckless  Heine's  ^^  amours"  from  our 
consideration  for  the  time,  we  will  now  pass  <hi  to  an  author,  who 
is  at  the  least  more  worthy  of  our  taking  the  trouble  to  censure 
him.  We  will  only  just  allude  ^^  en  passant"  to  Heine's  dis- 
gostii^ly  profane  song,  **  Ich  wollt  ich  war  der  liebe  Gott*^— of 
which  ail  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  being  who  could  p^i  such 
detestable  and  low  balderdash  was  scarcely  worthy  <^  tne  name 
of  man — and  so  *^  vale  Herr  Heine !  ter  vale !  ^ 

Lenau  is  the  next  writer  on  our  list,  and  cS  him  we  would  8^>eak 
more  gravely,  and  more  sadly.  He  too  is  an  unbeliever — he  too 
doubts  the  existence  of  an  after  world — and  denies  his  Creator. 
But  his  language  is  not  that  of  base  and  vulgar  raillery.  No !  he 
mourns  most  bitterly,  that  all  his  bri^t  hopes  have  fled — he  ceases 
not  to  grieve,  that  for  him  creation  has  lost  all  beauty^  because  it 
has  lost  all  aim.  It  appears  to  him  that  stars  and  worlds  spring 
into  existence,  and  pass  away  endlessly  without  any  fixed  object  or 
result  whatever — ^that  we  bloom  but  to  fade,  and  live  only  to  die. 
This  is  indeed  a  mournful  iaith! — Strange  it  doubtless  appears 
to  us,  that  a  man  of  such  superior  powers  of  mind  as  Lenau, 
should  refuse  to  recognize  in  all  creation  the  existence  of  two 
great  powers,  matter  and  mind — of  which  the  latter  is  the 
higher  and  the  superior.  Strange  it  is  that  he  should  not  have 
observed  that  mind  controls  matter,  and  that  even  on  this  earth 
mind  can  alone  so  join  and  compound  senseless  matter,  as  to  five 
it  a  definite  aim  and  object.  Or  if  he  have  observed  this,  uien 
is  it  still  more  strange  that  he  could  imaeine  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated machinerv  of  creation,  in  which  matter  is  compelled 
to  meet  and  act  n)r  a  definite  aim  and  purpose,  to  have  been 
created  by  aught  but  mind.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  a  Lenau  should  doubt  that  nature  was  projected 
and  created  by  Ood. — And  if  this  be  granted,  as  it  must  be, 
can  anv  mortal  imagine  that  an  Almighty  Being,  all- wise  and  all- 
powernil^  can  take  a  single  step  that  tends  not  to  some  end  ?    Is 
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it  possible  that  his  worlds  should  be  only  bubbles — bis  ereation 
but  a  chaos.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  insect  crawling  over 
the  pillai*  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  type  of  an  unbeliever.  That 
insect,  with  its  limited  range  of  vision,  is  altogether  unable  to 
comprehend  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  entire  edifice ;  but 
he  sees  the  little  inequalities  of  the  pillar  on  which  he  crairis, 
and  thence  concludes  that  the  cathe(hral  is  rouffh  and  shapelesB. 
Thus  man,  who  sees  so  little  of  the  boundless  spheres  of  creatimi, 
marks  events  around  him  which  appear  strange  and  inexplieable 
to  his  finite  reason,  and  thence  concludes  that  creation  must  be 
chaos.  Lenau  is  undoubtedly  a  true  poet ;  but  a  man  who  has 
but  one  string  to  his  lyre  must  become  wearisome  in  the  end, 
however  well  he  plays  on  it.  Everything  this  writer  sees,  he 
manages  to  turn  to  a  mournful  account.  Spring  reminds  him  of 
autumn,  and  day  of  night.  His  last  volume  of  lyric  poems  is, 
on  the  whole,  much  better  than  his  former  one.  His  tone  of 
thought,  indeed,  has  neither  been  altered  nor  modified ;  but  his 
versification  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  for  the  better, 
and  he  writes  far  more  like  a  poet  than  he  once  did.  We  shall 
proceed  to  quote  one  of  the  least  offensive  of  his  latter  lyrics, 
which  will  give  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  Lenau'^s  style  of 
writing,  when  he  indulges  in  his  gentler  pensive  strains. 

The  Rbturm. 

"  My  own,  my  native  vale, 
With  joy  and  yet  with  pain 
I  feel  thy  freshening  gale. 
And  see  thy  haunts  again* 

Weinsberg,  I  greet  thy  height 
Where  the  red  grape  springs  to  birth  ; 
Oft  by  thy  cheering  might 
Were  eased  the  ills  of  earth. 

Full  many  a  tempest  wild 
Sweet  hopes  from  my  breast  hath  cast, 
Full  many  an  autumn  sun  has  smiled. 
Since  I  gazed  upon  thee  last. 

There's  not  a  humble  cot 
Of  which  I  do  not  mind  me. 
But  their  dwellers  know  me  not, 
And  the  joys  of  my  life  are  behind  me. 

And  here  and  there  with  fear 
I  ask  for  a  friend  of  yore, 
For  still  I  dread  to  hear 
He  breathes  on  earth  no  more. 
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This  is  indeed  the  spot 
Where  our  vows  and  our  truth  we  gave ; 
But  the  love  of  my  youth  is  not, 
And  my  friends  are  in  the  grave. 

No  more  then  will  I  stay 
Where  no  joy  my  bosom  greets. 
And  never  more  will  stray 
By  daylight  through  the  streets. 

But  when  all  is  hushed  by  night. 
And  day*s  noisy  sounds  are  o'er, 
I  will  wander  with  footsteps  light 
Round  the  cots  of  my  friends  of  yore. 

There  F  will  strive  to  dream 
That  that  time  is  come  again ; 
That  the  years'  and  the  seasons'  stream 
Was  a  vision  of  the  brain. 

And  up  to  the  lattice  high 
In  silence  long  I  gaze,    . 
Waiting  all  anxiouslv 
The  friend  of  other  days. 

And  still  I  gaze  above, 

Through  the  thickening  shades  of  night, 

Till  1  think  I  see  the  form  I  love 

In  the  pale  moonlight." 

But  our  readers  will  scarcely  be  contented,  after  what  we  have 
said  above,  with  these  simple  stanzas,  which  contain  few  or  no 
traces  of  the  doubting  spirit  which  almost  always  inspires  this 
poet'^s  Muse.  They  will  require  some  proof  of  our  assertion,  and 
this  we  are  prepared  to  give  them.  VVe  shrunk,  indeed,  in  the 
first  moment  from  placing  such  wild  and  atheistical  views  before 
our  English  readers,  but  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  know  the 
lengths  to  which  modem  German  writers  have  carried  out  Byronie 
doubting  and  despondency.  We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  some 
lines  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  '^  a  wanderer ;""  but  as  the 
thoughts  contained  in  them  are  constantly  put  forward  under 
every  possible  form  by  our  author,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
these  lines  express  his  own  opinions.  We  have  closely  followed 
our  original,  neither  softening  down  nor  adding  to  the  expressions 
therein  employed. 

Decay. 

"  Mournful  Decay !  how  sadly  roll  thy  waves 
Through  life's  dim  labyrinth,  a  ceaseless  stream ! 
All  earth's  wild  torrents  seek  in  thee  their  graves ; 
On,  on,  thou  flow'st,  like  some  dull  fever  dream. 
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Broader  and  broader  grows  the  moamfiil  riTer, — 

Night  broods  above  it,  darkness  there  doth  reiga ; 

But  though  thy  billows  lash  their  shores  for  erer. 

Some  still  deny  thy  Mm^— doubters  vain  ! 

Though  still  thy  waves  rush  on  in  wild  commotion. 

Though  still  thou  seek*st  the  vast  and  boundless  ocean. 

Glad  fools  stand  idly  musing  on  thy  shore. 

Lost  in  their  dream^  "  Eternity." — No  more 

Of  these  self-willed  deceivers !     Thouy  Decay, 

Art  Nature's  law ;  all  beings  own  thy  sway. 

Within  my  breast  I  feel  thy  torrent  bounding 

In  feverish  pulses  of  my  heart  resounding ; 

Nay — if  I  upwards  gaze  to  yonder  skies, 

if  to  yon  golden  stars  my  spirit  flies. 

Hoping  to  find  even  there  a  future  goal 

When  life's  dull  dream  is  o'er,  for  this  proud  soul, 

Even  there  I  gaze  in  vain  I  Lo  !  fodes  each  star ; 

They  shrink  in  night,  they  pass,  they  fly  afar ; 

They  hear  Decay's  vast  stream  approaching,  feel 

That  from  their  lofty  sphere  they  soon  may  reel ; 

They  see  the  fearful  ocean  gathering  round. 

And  guess  too  well — their  pale  beams  tell  the  tale. 

That  round  their  golden  host  death's  fetters  wound 

Shall  hurl  them  into  space.     Then  hail,  all  hail 

Arch-ruin ! — Death  shall  o'er  the  ocean  brood. 

And  rule  alone  in  vasty  solitude ; 

Then  shall  creation's  torrent  freeze  to  ice ; 

The  dark  Creator  and  Destroyer  then 

Shall  wander  forth.     Destruction  is  the  price 

He  pays  for  chaos  1 — Stars,  worlds,  beasts,  and  men 

Have  perished,  and  the  ice  reflects  alone 

The  smile  that  o'er  His  brow  divine  hath  flown  ! 

What  reply  should  we  give  to  this  wild  but  fearful  rhapsody — 
for  unanswered  it  shall  not  be.  We  wiU  strive  to  give  that 
answer.  May  it  meet  the  unhappy  poet's  eyes,  and  teach  him 
at  least  to  reflect,  ere  he  again  speaks  so  wildly. 

'^  Thou  hapless  blind  one,  to  thyself  a  curse, 
0(>e  but  thine  eyes!  gaze  on  the  universe! 
Think'st  thou  that  God,  whose  being  thou  dost  own, 
Can  aught  create  without  some  settled  goal  ? 
Think'st  thou  that  He  on  his  eternal  throne 
Would  form  without  an  aim  one  human  soul  ? 
Oh  madness !  Matter  in  its  form  may  change. 
But  mind,  eternal  mind,  can  never  die. 
Worlds  o'er  the  vast  abyss  may  idly  range. 
The  Immaterial  lives  hnmortalfy ! 
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What  were  the  universe,  if  this  were  not? 
An  idle  bubUe  on  the  ocean's  foam, 
A  passing  dream,  forgetting  and  forgot^ 
For  nought  but  wares  and  winds  a  fitting  home. 
Wilt  thou  not  see  ?     Why  dost  thou  close  thine  eyes  ? 
Why  measure  **  the  Eternal  "  by  thy  mean 
And  narrow  rule  ?  Pure  light  before  thee  lies, 
And  thou  hast  nought  but  ni^ht  and  darkness  seen. 
The  hideous  demon  which  thme  own  vain  soul 
Hath  imaged — can  this  be  the  Almighty  One  ? 
Oh  idle  dream ! — Death  is  thine  idol's  goal ; 
Creation's  Lord  is  Life's  eternal  Sun  ! 
Oh  turn  thee  from  thy  folly!  Learn  to  see 
Heaven's  beauteous  image  in  each  flower  that  blows. 
Celestial  blossoms  in  each  fading  rose. 
In  earth's  decay,  the  mind's  eternity  I" 

We  now  come  to  Freiligrath,  a  poet  who  has  not  been  lon^ 
known  in  the  German  literary  world,  and  who  has  already  secured 
for  himself  a  reputation  of  no  common  order.  We  think  highly  of 
this  author's  powers,  in  his  own  peculiar  line,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  range  of  subjects  is  rather  limited.  The  East 
and  Eastern  scenes  and  feelmgs  are  his  peculiar  hobby,  though 
Africa  with  its  inhabitants  comes  in  at  times  for  a  share  of  his 
Muse's  admiration.  Seriously  speaking,  he  displays  great  fancy 
and  no  little  power  in  the  treatment  of  these,  his  favourite  sub- 
jects ;  and  though  we  cannot  quite  go  with  him  in  his  decided 
preference  of  the  Orient  to  our  colder  clime,  we  are  still  con- 
strained to  admit  that  his  capabilities  are  mreat.  We  will  now 
let  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  speak  for  himself— in  somewhat  bold 
and  singular  language — ^and  describe  the  nature  of  his  Oriental 
predilections. 

Fire  and  originality  will  be  discovered  in  the  following  stanzas 
— ^and  the  pecimarly  wild  manner  in  which  one  sentence  is  con- 
tinued through  several  verses,  may  be  considered  well  adapted  to 
the  freedom  and  wildness  of  the  tnoughts  expressed  therem. 

"  Oh  !  were  I  bom  by  Mecca's  gates. 
On  Yemen's  glowing  waste  of  sand, 
'Neath  Sina's  Mount,  'mid  palms  and  dates, 
A  beaming  sword  should  deck  my  hand  ; 

Oh  !  then  with  coursers  fleet  and  wild 
O'er  Jethro's  plains  'twere  mine  to  fly. 
Or  with  my  flocks,  deep  silence'  child, 
The  fiery  bush  to  linger  nigh  ; 

VOL.  III. — NO.  II.  «  G 
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Oft  to  my  tribe  at  evening  bright. 

Within  the  tent  all  curtained  o*er, 

Twere  mine  wild  fency's  dreams  of  light 

From  out  my  inmost  soul  to  pour ; 

Tlien  round  the  bard  should  press,  should  cling, 

The  nation  proud,  a  noble  train ; 

And  genius  like  Salome's  ring 

Should  give  me  power  o'er  all  to  reign. 

Nomadians  all  are  those  that  hear, 
Nomadian  I  that  chant  the  lay— 
Who  commune  with  the  desert  drear. 
And  kneeling  to  the  Samum  pray  ; 

Who  wildly  fly  on  coursers  bold, 
And  stop  but  at  the  desert  sprinp  ; 
Who  on  their  course  unwearied  hold, 
Of  all  around  the  reckless  kings ; 

Who  nightly  on  the  dreary  waste, 

When  bright  stars  beam,  their  night-watch  keep, 

And  trace,  as  erst  Chaldeans  traced, 

The  secrets  of  the  azure  deep ; 

Who  o(t  a  murmur  wild  and  strange 
From  Sina*s  heights  at  midnight  hear ; 
Who  see  the  Desert's  Spirit  range 
A  vapoury  column  o'er  his  sphere ; 

Who  mark,  where  boils  the  mountain  flood. 
Through  clefts  that  Spirit  flaming  shine— 
Who  boast  the  Orient's  glowing  blood, 
And  hearts  and  brows  as  wild  as  mine. 

O  Land  of  Tents,  of  Darts  of  Speed, 
Men  of  the  Waste,  I  hail  ye  now  ! 
Wild  Arab  on  thy  glorious  steed, 
A  poet's  song  of  glee  art  thou  I 

Here  on  a  darksome  shore  I  stray ; 
The  North,  alas !  is  strange  and  cold — 
Oh  Uiat  the  Desert  round  me  lay. 
And  by  my  side  my  courser  bold !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
vigour  in  these  lines.     One  passage  pleases  us  particularly — 

<'  Beduin,  du  selbst  auf  deinem  Rosse 
Bist  ein  phantastisches  Gedicht ! " 

(Wild  Arab  on  thy  glorious  steed, 
A  poet's  song  of  glee  art  thou  !) 
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We  may  not  indulge  in  any  further  remarks,  for  we  have  yet 
more  to  quote,  and  we  fear  greatly  that  our  readers  begin  to  lose 
all  patience.  We  must  translate  another  production  of  Herr 
PreiligrathX  however,  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  wrote,  and  also  one  of  the  very  few  poems,  not  on  an  A^ican 
or  Oriental  subject^  with  which. his  Muse  has  inspired  his  pen. 

The  Venoeakce  of  the  Flowers. 

"  On  the  silken  couch  reposing, 
Lies  the  maiden  lost  in  sleep. 
And  her  dark  brown  eyelids  closing, 
Watch  o'er  eyes  beneath  them  keep. 

Gleaming  on  yon  couch  of  rushes, 

Stands  the  chalice,  thronged  with  blossoms. 

And  a  stream  of  odour  gushes 

From  their  beauteous  flowery  bosoms. 

,   As  round  vines  ihe  red  grapes  clamber, 
'Mid  the  air  heat*s  vapours  cower ; 
Closed  the  casements  of  the  chamber — 
CJoolness  flies  from  Summer's  bower. 

All  is  silence — silence  deep  ! 
Hark !  what  chanting  faint  and  low  ! 
Leaves  and  flowers  awake  from  sleep. 
Murmurs  from  the  blossoms  flow. 

From  their  gentle  buds  are  soaring 
Peri  forms  with  graceful  features ; 
Crowns  and  shields  they  bear,  forth  pouring 
In  thm  robes,  strange  lightsome  creatures. 

From  the  rose's  purple  bosom 
Bursts  a  lady  fair  to  light ; 
Lo  !  her  tresses  sweep  the  blossom, 
'Mid  them  pearls  like  dewdrops  bright. 

From  the  *  dragonslips  '  of  gold, 

Round  which  dark  green  leaves  lie  dreaming, 

Steps  a  warrior  brave  and  bold ; 

See !  his  sword  on  high  is  gleaming ! 

And  hi9  golden  helm  is  laden 
With  a  plume  -snow-white  and  pale* 
From  the  lily  glides  a  maiden ; 
Thin  as  gossamer  her  veil. 

From  the  tulip's  gorgeous  bower 
Comes  a  Negro  quick  advancing ; 
Like  the  moon  at  midnight's  hour, 
Beams  his  turban  brightly  glancing. 

GO   2 
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From  the  '  Emperor's  crown^  form 
Proudly  steps,  the  sceptre  bearing ; 
From  the  azure  Iris  storm 
All  his  huntsmen  fierce  and  daring. 

From  the  bright  Narcissus'  leaves 
Soars  a  bov  whose  looks  breathe  sadness ; 
Kisses  wild  he  showers,  yet  grieves, 
On  the  maid's  ripe  lips  of  gladness. 

But  her  couch  like  spectres  haunting. 
Round  their  course  the  others  wing, 
Round  and  round,  whilst  lowly  chaunting 
Thus  the  song  of  fete  they  sing: — 

*  Maiden,  maiden  1  from  the  earth. 
Thou  in  cruel  pride  hast  torn  us. 
Nipped  our  blossoms  at  their  birth. 
Here  to  fade  and  die  hast  borne  us ! 

Oh,  how  joyously  we  slumbered 
On  the  green  earth's  mother  breast, 
Where  bright  sunbeams  all  unnumbered 
Kissed  our  panting  buds  to  rest ; 

Where  Spring's  winds  in  sweet  vagaries 
Bent  our  light  and  trembling  blossoms ; 
Where  at  night  we  played  like  feiries 
Soaring  from  our  flowerets'  bosoms. 

Dewdrops  mild  our  buds  did  cherish ; 
Now  heat's  chains  our  beings  bind ! 
Lo  I  we  fede — but  ere  we  perish. 
Maid,  our  vengeance  thee  shall  find !' 

Hark !  the  chaunt  is  hushed  I  They  bend  them 
O'er  the  young  and  beauteous  sleeper ; 
Round  again  they  slowly  wend  them ; 
Silence  deeper  grows  and  deeper. 

What  a  train  their  circle's  wreathing ! 
How  the  maiden's  brow  is  glowing ! 
On  her  lips  the  sprites  are  breathing ! 
O'er  her  vapoury  misu  are  flowing  I«- 

Lo  1  the  chamber  sunbeams  greet ; 
Now  the  host  of  spirits  flies, 
And  a  maiden  flow'ret  sweet 
On  yon  couch  a  cold  corse  lies. 

By  sad  death  her  beauties  shaded, 
On  her  brow  no  trace  of  pain ; 
She  'mid  faded  flowers  has  feded — 
Blossoms'  breath  the  maid  has  slain!" 
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This  is'undoubtedly  an  elegant  little  poem.     Freiligrath  falls, 
lioweyer,  at  times,  into  the  same  error  we  have  denomiced  as  the 
(Mnevailinff  sin  of  all  the  Oerman  poets  of  the  day,  and  ^'  Byron- 
ises^*  to  Uie  most  fearful  extent.    As  a  sample  of  his  misdeeds  in 
this  respect,  we  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  an  Elegy  on  that 
half-mad  atheist,  Orabbe,  which  he  will  find  amongst  our  author^s 
poems.     We  must  also  advert  to  one  other  ill-judged  produo- 
tion,   entitled  ^'The  Irish  Widow.*"      In   this  poem  he  has 
expressed  his  supreme  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  those  mi^ 
nisters  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church  who  dare  to  demand 
tithes  in  Ireland.     It  appears  that,  in  conseauence  of  repeated 
refusals  to  pay  any  tithes,  made  by  some  Irish  peasants,  an 
affiny  took  place,  in  the  course  of  ^^ch  a  young  Irishman  was 
killed.    This  story,  tricked  up  in  the  most  exaggerated  manner, 
is  related  by  Herr  Freilierath,   who  feels  convinced,  as  he 
assures  us  in  the  course  of  his  poem,  that  by  so  doing  he  has  held 
up  the  Irish  clergyman  to  everlasting  infamy.    Now,  really,  if 
Oerman  writers  would  not  commit  themselves  by  writing  on  Irish 
subjects,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  they  would  pursue  a 
course  far  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  their  reputations. 
The  wild  prejudices  of  the  Oermans  in  general,  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  are  perhaps  not  well  known  in  this  country.      It  is 
there  currently  believed,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  that  the 
English  chain  and  lash  Irishmen  whenever  they  prove  refractory, 
and  that  the  latter  are  absolutely  treated  as  slaves.     This  is  not 
the  place  or  time  to  enter  upon  a  political  question  of  this  nature ; 
but  we  will  mention  one  single  fact  for  the  edification  of  our 
Ignorant  Oerman  readers, — and  that  is,  that  Ireland  is  positively 
^together  exempted  from  the  income  tax  recently  imposed  on 
En^and,  Scotland,  and  Wales.     There  is  not  an  absurd  asser- 
tioa  ever  made  by  those  detected  and  convicted  seditionists,  a 
Steele  or  an  CConneU,  et  hoc  aenus  omne,  that  has  not  been 
swallowed  bond  fide  by  our  gullible  High  Dutch  neighbours.     To 
return  to  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks,  Freiligrath  is  not  a* 
phOosophical  writer,  and  he  seems  a  politically  prejudiced  indivi- 
dual, but  he  possesses  a  fund  of  wild  and  Oriental  imagination, 
and  is  of  unquestioned  value  in  his  sphere.     We  would  part  with 
him  on  good  terms,  and  must  therefore  assure  him  that  we  really 

Eeatly  admire  his  lyric  poems,  de^ite  the  drawbacks  which  we 
ve  alluded  to — and  that  we  think  his  '^  Alexandrines,^'*  one  of 
which  we  have  not  space  left  to  quote,  sufficient  to  support  three 
ordinary  poets'  reputations. 

And  now,  taking  leave  of  the  Oriental  Freiligrath,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  usher  in  the  poet  Immermann,  the  next  in  order  on 
our  list.     Inunermann  is,  or  rather  was,  undoubtedly,  a  bard  of  a 
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very  superior  order,  and  hk  very  fiudtB  even  bear  evidence  of  his 
genius.  We  will  not  at  present  dweU  on  his  dramatic  works, 
the  mystic  ^^  Mythos  of  Merlin^"^  or  that  fine  tragedy,  ^'  Andreas 
Hofer;"  nor  shall  we  dilate  on  lus  minor  lyric  produetions. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  these  works  bear  evidence  of  the  vast 
powers  of  mind  of  tbeur  author,  as  well  as  of  the  stcange  and 
mystic  irr^ularities  of  that  mmd.  His  last  production,  a  Ijrie 
poem,  called  ^  Tristram  and  Isolda,"  combing  all  his  beauties 
and  all  his  faults,  his  flowers  and  lus  weeds,  in  (me  w2d  odoiottB 
garland  of  poesy.  We  propose  to  analyze  tlus  poem  as  bri^y  as 
possible,  elucidating  it  in  our  progress  by  brief  quoUdons  P^tu- 
liarly  characteristic  of  this  author's  style  of  writing  and  taiiik^ 
ing.  The  scene  of  '^  Tristram  and  Isolda,''  then,  is  laid  in  oar 
native  Albion,  and  the  entire  poem  is  redolent  oi  reminisoenoes 
of  Arthur,  Launcelot  and  Oinevra,  of  the  gallant  knifffate  who 
were  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  renowned  '^  Round  TaUe," 
and  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance — ^wh^i  warriors  over- 
threw a  thousand  paynims,  giants,  and  drains,  to  gain  one  kind 
smile  from  their  ladies  fair.  In  the  introduction,  the  poet  tdb 
us  that  his  song  discourses  of  love,  and  was  inspired  by  it,  and 
bursting  into  a  strain  of  lyric  enthusiasm,  he  exclaims — 

"  Wouldst  thou  of  love  desire  to  know, 
To  love's  pure  fountain  thou  must  go  ! 
What  love  would  crave,  what  love  would  claim, 
Prophet  or  Sybil  may  not  name. 
In  youthful  hearts  the  wine  of  madness, 
Passion's  wild  vinejuice,  springs  to  birth, 
And  bright  red  lips  that  breathe  of  gladness, 
Those  noblest  vessels  ope  on  earth. 
Kiss,  youths — and  drink  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  read  of  love,  and  life,  and  light." 

Having  thus  informed  us,  (and  the  reader  having,  as  occasion 
may  offer,  complied  or  not  complied  with  his  injunction)  the 
bard  begins  his  la^.  Mai  k  the  King  of  Cornwall  holds  high  fes- 
tival to  welcome  m  the  spring,  and  knights  join  in  the  graceful 
measure  with  their  lady  loves,  and  the  minstrels  play  merrily, 
and  the  flowers  bloom  sweetly,  and  the  zephyrs  kiss  the  flowers. 
Thus  sings  the  poet : — 

'*  Beneath  the  beech,  beneath  the  elm. 
In  all  the  noble  monarch's  realm, 
Where  Spring,  the  lord  of  joy,  was  smiling, 
Began  light  dances,  heart  b^^uiling. 
-The  shadows  chased  the  beams  of  light. 
The  golden  beams  appeared  to  flee. 
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Yet  'neath  dark  leaves  those  flyeis  bright 
Their  fond  pursuers  kissed  in  glee  ; 
And  'neath  the  deep  green  forest  bowers 
Lay  fairest  flowers  embracing  flowers." 

Amidst  this  general  festival  of  love,  solemnised  by  all  nature, 
two  youthful  mortal  lovers,  the  Paladin  Rivaline,  and  the  fair 
Blancheflur,  sister  of  King  Mark,  meet  far  from  the  noisy  throng, 
and  disclose  their  love  for  one  another.  But  scarcely  have  they 
breathed  the  first  soft  vows  of  passion,  when  a  wild  uproar  arises 
'mid  the  festal  crowd,  and  a  loud  cry  resounds,  ^^  To  arms  !  to 
arms  !  ^  A  hostile  army  from  Ireland  have  landed  on  Cornwall's 
shores.  The  knights  leave  the  dance  and  festival  to  hasten  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Kivaline  accompanies  them.  The  loving 
Blancheflur  remains  in  a  state  of  miserable  doubt  and  anguish 
behind. 

"  Tis  mournful  what  we  love  to  leave  ! 
'Tis  still  more  mournful  left  to  be  I 
Round  him  who  flies  winds  love-spells  weave, 
The  lone  one  mourns  in  misery. 
Around  the  flyer's  wounded  bosom 
Strange  zephyrs  play  with  gladness  rife ; 
The  all  bereft  one  knows  his  blossom 
Has  faded,  sunk  his  star  of  night. 
And  in  his  dungeon  lone  he  mourns 
Until  his  life,  his  soul  returns." 

Rivaline  does  return  —  and  victorious.  But  he  is  borne 
wounded  on  a  litter  by  his  fellow  knights ;  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  Blancheflur  seeks  the  chamber  of  the  dving  man,  and — 
wondrous  miracle  of  love !  they  are  yet  united  before  his  death, 
and  Tristram  is  the  pledge  of  that  union.  Thus  ends  the  first 
song  or  canto.  Many  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  when 
the  second  commences.  The  old  have  died,  and  the  young  have 
become  old.     Thus  does  the  poet  usher  in  the  second  canto : — 

'^  The  bright  pearl  beams  within  the  maiden's  ear ! 
Breathe  o'er  it,  and  its  light  shall  seem  to  vanish ; 
One  moment  only  thou  its  beams  canst  banish, 
And  then  the  pearl  shines  forth  in  light  again : 
Oh  cause  of  woe  !  of  grief  and  pain  ! 
The  bright  pearl  beams  within  the  maiden's  ear, — 
But  dark  brown  locks  e'er  long  snow-white  appear. 

The  sea,  the  pearl's  green  dwelling,  is  a  sphere 

Girdled  by  myriad  reefe  of  crystal  shining; 

Us  wave  doth  wildly  toss  the  storm  wmd  pining; 
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Tis  hushed — and  calmly  flows  the  azure  main : 

Oh  cause  of  woe  !  of  grief  and  pain  I 

The  sea  is  erer  green,  a  crystal  sphere, — 

But  dark  brown  locks  e'er  long  snow-white  appear. 

The  sky  above  the  sea  is  blue  and  clear  ! 

The  dark'clouds  mount,  and  make  it  weep  in  sorrow ; 

It  grieves  in  watery  floods,  and  on  the  morrow 

It  beams  with  smiles  that  tell  of  gladness'  reign ; 

Oh  cause  of  woe !  of  grief  and  pain ; 

The  sky  is  blue,  its  smiles  are  bright  and  clear, 

But  dark  brown  locks  e*er  long  snow-white  appear.*' 

We  must  be  brief  in  our  narrative,  and  only  inform  the  reader^ 
in  a  few  words,  that  old  King  Mark,  hunting  with  all  his  train^ 
meets  a  youth  who  slays  the  staff  that  has  held  all  the  huntsmen 
at  bay,  which  youth  proves  to  be  Tristram,  the  son  of  the  banished 
Blancheflur.  His  uncle  receives  him  with  delight,  and  lives  over 
his  own  youth  again  with  him.  But  Tristram,  unfortunately,  in 
an  evil  hour  counsels  his  uncle  to  take  unto  him  a  young  and 
blooming  wife ;  and  Mark,  though  he  pretends  to  laugh  at  his 
counsel,  really  and  truly  takes  it  to  heart.  He  endeavours  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  has  grown  young  again,  and  thinks  that 
the  bright  cold  sun  of  November  may  call  forth  the  sweet  flowers 
of  May.     The  thought  of  marriage  has  unsettled  his  mind,  and 

E'ven  him  hopes  and  desires  of  much  he  would  otherwise  never 
kve  dreamt. 

**  The  beehive  in  the  winter  coki 
Is  like  the  old  man's  heart. — I'm  told 
The  swarm  that  honey  ever  seizes 
In  Spring,  still  slumbers  when  it  freezes. 
Thus  when  life's  spring  all  sweetly  beamed. 
The  heart's  desires  sought  joys  unnumbered ; 
And  now  when  Winter's  snowdrops  gleamed. 
They  like  the  bees  all  ^ntlv  slumb^d, 
Who  now  Qind  then  their  light  wings  move, 
Lest  ice  a  fetal  foe  should  prove. 

But  if  thou  shak'st  the  hive,  forth  gush 
The  dark  brown  crowds ;  wildly  they  rush, 
They  soar,  they  sink,  they  fall,  they  fly, 
They  know  not  how,  they  know  not  why ; 
And  if  the  old  man's  heart  is  shaken — 
His  honey-time  hath  past  away ! 
But  yet,  by  peaceful  rest  forsaken. 
His  wintry  passions  spring  to  day ; 
They  bloom  like  faded  blossoms  coy, 
And  dream  of  love,  and  sigh  for  joy." 
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How  the  warriors  of  the  Queen  of  Erin  come  to  Cornwall — 
how  the  youthful  Tristram  Avp  their  leader  in  single  combat — 
how  he  himself,  wounded  as  it  is  thought  mortalfy,  seeks  the 
court  of  Erin^s  Queen,  whose  beauteous  daughter,  Isolda,  alone 
can  heal  his  wound — how  she  discovers  him  to  be  the  same 
Tristram  who  slew  her  army's  leader — how  Tristram,  to  save 
his  life  from  the  sword  of  vengeance,  asserts  that  Kin^  Mark  has 
sent  him  to  Erin  to  claim  the  beauteous  Isolda,  as  the  King  of 
Cornwall's  bride — how  his  uncle  confirms  this  tale  in  order  to 
save  his  nephew,  and  sends  an  embassy  to  Ireland  for  the  bride 
thus  forced  upon  him — ^and  how  Tristram,  Isolda,  tiie  Lord 
Stonycraft,  the  Earl  la  Vapule  of  Moor,  and  all  the  bridal  train 
embark  for  Cornwall, —all  this  is  told  at  great  length  in  the 
poem  imder  our  consideration,  but  may  be  only  glanced  at  here, 
but  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  circumstances  of  small  moment,  we 
must  now  inform  the  reader  that  Tristram  the  brave  and  the 
beauteous  Isolda  have  conceived  a  mutual  passion.  This  they 
conceal  from  one  another,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  them- 
selves ;  but  unfortunately  they  partake  inadvertently  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  goblet  blessed  by  potent  love-spells^  and  intended  to  be 
shared  by  Isolda  and  King  Mark,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
is,  that  the  flame  of  love  can  no  longer  be  smothered  or  repressed. 
Their  lips  meet,  and  resistless  love  conquers.  All  night  they  sit 
side  by  side  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  lost  in  sweet  dreams  of 
passion  and  delight. 

"  Nothing  they  say.     Yet  sweet  sounds  fall ; 
One  murmur,  *  Thou  I '  and  this  was  all, — 
From  him,  from  her,  in  heavenly  bliss, 
Whene'er  their  red  lips  cease  to  kiss. 
Their  inmost  hearts  and  souls  disclosing. 
Nought  can  their  lips  breathe  forth  but  •  Thou  ! ' 
In  endless  joy  and  bliss  reposing, 
Tliey  gaze  upon  each  other  now, 
And  join  their  youthful  hearts  for  ever 
By  love's  bright  chain  that  nought  shall  sever." 

But  the  shores  of  Cornwall  are  reached  at  last.  On  the  strand 
King  Mark  is  seen  with  all  his  train  waiting  to  receive  his  bride. 
The  lovers  are  about  to  seek  death  together  in  the  depths  of 
ocean,  when  Brangana,  the  friend  of  youth  and  maiden  follower 
of  Isolda,  throws  herself  at  her  mistresses  feet,  and  implores  her 
not  to  destroy  herself.  She  (Brangana)  will  find  means  to  save 
her  from  King  Mark's  embraces.  This  concludes  the  first 
volume.  Of  the  second  the  poet  has  written  but  little, — and  that 
little,  with  the  sketch  of  the  remainder,  we  shall  not  notice.   Our 
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author's  labours  were  eutshort  by  death.  Tieck  at  ona  time 
intended  to  complete  the  work,  but  fortunately  abandoned  Uie 
desiffn.  No  poet  can,  or  at  least  ever  should^  continue  the  ub-* 
finifi£ed  production  of  another  poet.  It  is  far  better  that  we 
should  only  have  the  fragment.  We  fear  that  we  have  wronged 
this  beautiful  work  by  our  too  sketchy  notice  of  it,  but  our  apace 
forbids  us  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  of  *^  Tristram  and  Isolda,'' 
much  as  it  would  please  us  so  to  do.  Yet  we  trust  that  the 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  from  the  extracts  g;iveii 
above,  that  Immermann  was  a  true  poet.  It  nuist  be  confeMed 
that  there  was  often  something  unpleasant,  dark,  and  mystic  about 
his  writings,  that  made  one  feel  unconifortable  wlmst  readii^ 
them.  Strange  to  say,  too,  he  wrote  Oennan  poetry  like  a 
foreigner,  his  style  being  cramped  and  unnatural.  Still  Una  venr 
^^  Tnstram  and  Isolda"  (that  we  have  so  inadequately  notice^ 
and  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  those  oi  omr  Eitt^ 
Ush  readers  who  have  not  yet  met  witii  the  book)  suffideot^ 
proves  that  Immermann  was  a  man  of  first-rate  pow^s  of  mind. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  it  becomes  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to 
i^>eak  of  a  female  •  writer,  Betty  Paoli.  As  one  of  the  fiurer 
sex,  she  should  have  been  the  first  and  not  the  last  in  oar 
list,  but  she  is  the  most  modem  or  recent  writer  of  all  the  dx, 
and  therefore,  setting  gallantry  aside,  we  believe  we  have  not 
placed  her  in  an  undue  station.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  quite 
sure — ^that  she  is  far  superior  to  the  vulgar  Heine,  or  even,  in  oiur 
opinion,  the  sombre  Lenau.  In  truth,  Setty  PaoU  is  a  charming 
poetess.  Her  writings,  indeed,  are  tinctured  with  the  &ult8  of 
the  Byronic  school ;  out  these  faults  are  softened  down  and  ren- 
dered less  offensive  and  obtrusive  by  feminine  tact  and  elegance. 
We  would  fain  speak  at  some  length  of  her  works,  but  must 
hasten  at  once  to  give  extracts  from  her  short  lyric  poems,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  Change. 
"  Wouldst  thou  behold  a  heart's  most  piercing  anguish  ? 
Oh  eaze  on  mine ! 
When  did  a  spirit  thus  in  darkness  languish  ? 

Thus  sadly  pine? 
Yet  when  the  wildest  storms  around  are  foaming, 

I  rise  on  high, 
And  feel,  still  onwards,  boldly  onwards  roaming — 
'  How  firm  am  I ! ' 

But  lo !  what  strange,  what  weighty  chains  have  bound  me. 

Have  grasped  me  now ! 
To  all  the  lightning  rays  that  glared  around  me 

I  bared  my  brow. 
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But  when  by  thy  dear  lips  those  words  were  spoken, 

*  For  thee  I  die—* 

I  sank  to  earth,  the  haughty  spell  was  broken — 
*How  weakami!"' 

This  little  lyric  is  extremely  graceful,  but  the  following  pleases 
us  even  still  better : — 

Autumn  Sadness. 

*'  Now  that  the  buds  and  leaves  of  gladness 
By  icy  winds  to  death  are  cast, 
My  spirit  feels  an  inward  sadness 
Tliat  1  Spring's  joys  so  coldly  past. 

So  brightly  bkK>m  its  smiling  roses, 
So  gently  wakes  each  budding  flower, 
The  zephyr  on  their  breasts  reposes, 
And  love  and  joy  within  them  cower. 

But  tears  from  my  sad  eyes  were  breaking, 
While  earth  by  Spring's  embrace  was  blest ; 
The  blossoms  all  to  life  were  waking. 
Life's  rays  had  past  within  my  breast. 

And  now  that  sunk  in  Autumn's  sadness. 
Fade  leaves  and  flowers  and  golden  beams, 
I  mourn  for  Spring's  evanished  gladness. 
And  long  for  all  her  fairy  dreams. 

So  when  the  leaves  of  youth  are  falling. 
And  my  hfe's  Autumntide  appears, 
Vainly  the  flowers  of  Spring  recalling. 
My  heart  may  mourn  for  vanished  years. 

Alas  !  that  heart  its  joys  hath  numbered. 
And  chants  a  wild,  a  mournful  strain  : — 

*  Why  hast  thou  thus  in  Springtide  slumbered  ? 
Thy  lone  bark  strays  along  the  main.'" 

This  poem  is  mournful  indeed— but  the  melancholy  which 
it  breathes  is  not  that  of  disbelief  and  hatred  and  Byronic  ennui. 
The  third  and  last  specimen  which  we  shall  quote  is  also  a  strain 
of  love,  but  it  is  full  of  life  and  hope. 

The  Gift. 

**  Love  its  joys,  its  gladness 
To  the  loved  one  gives ; 
Take  the  rapture*s  madness 
That  within  me  lives. 
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Take  my  every  pleasure. 
Life  and  death  are  thine — 
Take  my  choicest  treasure, 
Songs  of  love  divine. 

Take  each  thought  of  glory» 
Dream  of  spheres  above  ; 
All  I  lay  before  thee — 
Choose  my  only  love. 

Take  each  soft  emotion 
That  within  me  glows, 
And  on  faith's  wide  ocean 
As  a  wavelet  flows. 

Take,  my  fondness  seeing, 
In  this  holy  hour. 
Take  my  soul,  my  being. 
As  my  love's  last  dower  !" 

Before  we  bid  farewell  to  Betty  Paoli,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  her  that  her  poetical  powers  would  be  shown  to  great 
advantage,  if  she  were  to  write  an  Oriental  poem  somewhat  in  the 
strain  of  Lalla  Kookh.  Betty  Paoli  could  produce  something 
equally  beautiful,  we  think,  and  yet  extremely  dissimilar.  If  these 
remarks  should  happen  to  meet  her  eye,  we  tntst  that  she  will 
take  them  into  consideration.  In  the  meantime,  her  shorter 
lyric  poems  have  already  proved  her  superiority,  in  our  opinion, 
to  any  other  living  poetess,  in  any  country  whatsoever.  We 
except  not  even  tne  charming  Mary  Howitt.  We  have  now 
brieny  noticed  the  six  authors  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  our 
article — and,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  modem 
Oerman  '^Lyriker**^  are  second-rate.  There  is  much  talent, 
indeed — ^nay,  even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  genius — ^in  the 
authors  we  have  passed  under  notice  ;  but  their  efforts  are  not 
guided  in  the  right  direction ;  and  the  perusal  of  them,  conse- 
quently, leaves  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  conclusion  on  liie 
mind.  Finally,  we  must  record  our  firm  and  unassailable  ccm- 
elusion  to  be  this ; — '^  Germany  never  will  produce  great,  poets 
until  it  gains  faith — for  without  faith,  poetry  cannot  exist.  To 
the  unbeliever,  the  sun  itself  is  darkness,  and  creation  a  shape- 
less chaos." 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Le  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei.  Prima  JEdizione 
campletaj  condotta  sttgli  Autentici  Manoscritti  Palatini,  &'c. 
Firenze.  Tom.  1—3.  1842-3,  (The  Works  of  Galileo 
Gralilei.  The  first  complete  edition,  based  on  the  Authentic 
Manuscripts  in  the  Palatine  Library,  &c.     Florence.) 

2.  De  Galilei  Galilei  circa  Javis  Satellites  LucubrationibuSf  ^c. 
^c.  ^c,  JEhtaenii  Alberii  brevis  Disquisitio.  Firenze.  1843. 
(A  Short  Disquisition  on  the  Labours  of  Galileo,  respecting 
the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  By  Eugenio  Alb^ri.  Florence. 
1843.    pp.  13,  roy.  8vo.) 

3.  Lettera  al  chiarissifno  Commendatore  Giovanni  Plana,  Regio 
Astronomo  a  Torino.  (A  Letter  to  Signer  Giovanni  Plana, 
&c.  Royal  Astronomer  at  Turin,  signed,  Vincenzio  Antinori. 
Florence.      May  29,  1843.     pp.  2,  4to.) 

4.  Lettera  al  molto  Illtistre  e  Reverendo  Padre  Giovanni  Inghi- 
rami,  ^c.  ^c.  (A  Letter  to  the  Padre  Inghirami,  &c.  &c.» 
signed,  Eugenio  Alb^ri.  Florence.  June  10,  1843.  pp. 
2,  4to.) 

5.  Dichiarazione  del  Cav.  Vincenzo  Antinori.  (Declaration 
by  Cav.  Vincenzo  Antinori,  &c.     Florence,    pp.  12,  8ro.) 

6.  Dichiarazione  del  Professore  G.  B.  Amid.  (Declaration 
by  Professor  G.  B.  Amici,  &c.     Florence,    pp.  12,  8vo.) 

7.  Ultime  Parole  de  Etigenio  Albhri  a!  suoi  Awersarj  in  Materia 
dei  Lavori  Galileiani  sui  Satelliti  di  Giove.  (Last  Words  of 
Eugenio  Alb^ri  to  his  Opponents  in  the  Matter  of  Galileo's 
Lal^nrs  respecting  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  Bologna.  8yo. 
pp.  18.) 

8.  Lettera  delT  Abate  Pietro  Pillori  di  Firenze  al  Dottor 
Gitdio  Bedetti  di  Bologna  sul  Preteso  Ritrovamento  delle 
JEffemeridi  Galileiane  dei  Satelliti  di  Giove.  (A  Letter  from 
the  Abate  Pietro  Pillori  of  Florence  to  Dr.  Giulio  Bedetti 
of  Bologna,  on  the  pretended  Discovery  of  Galileo's  Labours 
on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.  Bologna.  8yo.  Dec.  1843. 
pp.  38.) 

9.  Risposta  di  Eugenio  Albhi  ad  un  Scritto  publicato  in  Bo- 
lognoj  intitolato,  ^c.  §fc.  (Answer  of  Eugenio  Alb^ri  to  a 
Publication  printed  at  Bologna,  entitled,  &c.  &c.  Mar- 
seilles.   8vo.    Jan.  15,  lb44.     pp.  22.) 

Oalilbo  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  in  the  year  1642 :  and 
the  prospectus  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which 
now  lies  before  us,  is  dated  1841.     Our  world  and  its  denizens 
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have  been  moving  onwards  in  the  path  marked  out  For  them  by 
Providence  during  these  two  hundred  years;  and  Italy,  despite 
her  resistance,  has  been  dragged  forward  in  the  great  march 
at  the  heels  of  her  more  active  neighbours :  for  none  can  be  left 
entirely  behind  in  the  mighty  movement.  This  has  been  effec* 
tually  cared  for  by  that  providential  wisdom,  whose  universal 
government  of  human  destinies  is  as  irresistible,  as  individual 
freedom  of  action  is  unconstrained.    Thus  much  at  least  of  the 

!rreat  design  which  rules  our  world  may  be  dearly  deciphered 
rom  the  deeply  confused  pages  of  history, — ^that  its  funda- 
mental law  is  progress.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion^  that 
this  onward  movement  is  ever  from  bad  to  worse ;  while 
others  deem  that  all  progress  is  amelioration.  But  all  must 
perceive,  that  it  is  in  either  case  inevitable.  Could  the  most 
inveterate  unwillingness  to  proceed-— could  a  slothful  folding 
of  the  hands  to  slumber,^-couId  the  most  pertinacious  endea- 
vour after  immobility — have  availed  to  reverse  this  law  of 
human  destiny,  Italy  would  not  have  traversed  the  space  she 
has  travelled  m  the  last  two  hundred  years.  For  many  gene- 
rations, her  post  had  been  in  the  van  of  the  human  army ;  and 
it  was  but  a  short  period  before  she  produced  the  mighty 
mind,  which  was  to  undertake  so  large  a  share  in  the  perilous 
pioneering  of  the  advancing  host,  that  she  had  resigned  this 
place  to  others. 

Gralileo,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  an  evil  ace, — to 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  time  and  coun- 
try, in  which  he  had  to  do  his  appointed  work.  How  far  the 
task  apportioned  to  such  minds  can  ever,  in  any  country  or  in 
any  age,  be  pleasant  and  easy— or  their  path,  a  path  of  peace, 
— may  be  a  question  worth  considering.  To  lead, — to  be  "  a 
leading  mind," — to  advance  first  into  the  pathless  as  yet,  and 
unknown  void,  and  fashion  a  route  practicable  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  amid  the  hostile  clamour  of  the  multitude,  whose 
eye  is  to  the  flesh-pots,  and  who  continually  demand,  with  the 
unreasoning  anger  of  fear,  wherefore,  they  are  led  forth  to 
perish  in  what  appears  to  them  a  wilderness  ; — this,  alas  !  baa 
never  been,  will  never  be,  found  easy  or  pleasant.  When  the 
narrow  path  has  become  a  broad  high  road, — when  all  have 
passed,  and  mankind  look  hack  thereon, — it  then  seems  strange, 
pitiable,  that  men  should  have  been  so  swinish  as  to  rend  those 
good  and  wise  leaders,  who  were  briuffing  us  into  diat  &ir 
and  goodly  land  in  which  we  now  dwell.  While  we  forget, 
alasi  that  the  conquered  territory  around  and  behind  us, 
which  we  regard  with  so  much  complacency,  is  no  abiding 
pteee  for  us ; — ^tbat  man  has  no  resting  place  here  below ;— > 
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that  we  must  still  on,  through  new  and  untried  ways ;  and  that 
now  also  in  these^  as  in  all,  days,  we  have  our  leaders  among 
us,  whom  we  recognise  not,  believe  not,  but  revile  and  perse* 
cute.  Which  be  they  ?  Ay  !  truly,  could  one  but  know  this, 
it  were  all  well.  But  it  must  needs  be  ever,  that  those  who  are 
in  advance  of  their  age  will  not  be  understood  by  their  age. 
And  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  matter  is,  that  men  should 
at  length  learn,  by  so  many  past  warning  examples,  to  respect 
opinion,  and  persecute  none.  He  may  be  a  Galileo,  this  stranffe 
declarer  of  new  things ;  or  a  Copernicus,  whom  we  are  for 
treating  as  if  he  were  a  Cagliostro.  Be  assured,  that  if  he 
should  be  the  appointed  leader,  he  would  have  no  visible  glory 
around  his  brows — no  mark,  no  sign.  Our  inability  to  re- 
cognise him,  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  him, 
that  could  we  recognise  him  as  one  of  our  great  ones,  know 
him,  understand  him,  measure  him,  walk  side  by  side  with 
htm,  then,  indeed,  it  were  clear  that  this  man,  great  and  strong 
captain  in  the  host  as  he  may  be,  was  not  the  chiefest  amid  ten 
thousand. 

It  would  seem  a  hard  lot,  then,  that  of  the  master  spirits, 
the  heaven-sent  guides,  earth's  genuine  kings,  whose  royalty 
is  doomed  to  be  ever  posthumously  acknowledged  by  their 
tardily  repentant  subjects.  But  let  us  pause  awhile  before  we 
presume  to  pity  the  mighty  ones,  who  have  firmly  walked 
their  appointed  course  alone.  To  stand  in  solitude,  uncheered 
by  comrade's  sympathies  and  companionship,  a  lonely  sentinel 
on  the  first  advanced  outposts  of  the  human  army, — to  exist 
habitually  on  those  watch-tower  ^*  heights,  as  chill  as  they  are 
clear," — to  fight  on  bravely,  undespairingly,  amid  injuries,  ca- 
lumnies, taunts,  persecutions,  despite  thwartings,  obstructions, 
and  even  temporary  defeat, — "  to  scorn  delights,  and  live  labo- 
rious days," — may  indeed  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of  most  men, 
no  enviable  lot.  The  head  encircled  by  that  halo,  which  will, 
alas,  become  visible  only  when  it  shall  have  receded  far  into 
the  darkness  of  the  past,  will,  to  the  full,  as  surely  **  lie  un- 
easily,"  as  that  which  wears  a  visible  crown.  Uneasily  !  Truly, 
for  such  there  is  no  **ease"  in  this  world.  But  what  then? 
There  is  work ; — work  to  do,  and — true  element  of  happiness 
— work  done,  work  realized,  which  shall  not  perish ;  KTijfta 
cc  ^c^  There  is  truth  to  gladden  with  glorious  beams,  though 
fitful,  the  dark  path.  There  is  victory,  long  battled  for,  won 
at  last  over  error,  doubt,  fear,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Which  of  us  shall  estimate  the  proud  triumph,  the  conscious 
exaltation  of  such  a  mind  as  Galileo's,  at  the  moment,  when, 
despite  the  forced  recantation  of  the  truths  he  had  spent  a  life 
in  attaining,  he  added  to  the  idle  words  he  was  compelled  to 
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utter :-«-''  And  for  all  that  the  earth  moves  on  f "  Should  not 
our  pity  be  rather  for  the  unfortunates,  whom  we  leave  there 
fighting  the  hopeless  battle  against  truth  ? 

Again,  where  is  the  imagination  that  can  fitly  conceive  the 
raptures,  which  must  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  lonely  phi- 
losopher on  that  memorable  night,  when,  from  his  solitary 
Paduan  watch-tower,  he,  first  of  mortal  men,  saw  those  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  which,  in  gratitude  for  somewhat  scant  kind- 
nesses from  the  Medici,  he  wished  to  name  after  them.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  new  instrument  just  perfected 
by  him, — the  now  so  common,  then  so  wondrous,  so  miraculous, 
— the  telescope?  The  Medicean  stars,  or  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
as  improved  science  has  fitly  named  them,  were  discovered  by 
Gkilileo  on  thenight  of  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  year  1610. 
The  telescope  had  been  invented  by  him  in  the  previous  year. 

The  glory  of  this  invention  was  contested.  As,  indeed,  every 
step  in  the  philosopher's  upward  path  towards  the  truths 
which  he  established,  was  accompanied  by  battling  and  detrac- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  construction  of  a  machine,  having 
the  powers  of  the  telescope,  had  been  previously  stumbled  on 
by  a  Flemish  artisan  in  eye-glasses.  And  it  was  contended  on 
this  ground,  that  Gklileo  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  invention. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  are  related  in  a  letter 
of  Galileo's  to  his  opponent,  the  Jesuit  Orazio  Grassi,  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  lay  in  part  before  our  readers,  as  it  not 
only  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  philosopher's  singularly 
clear,  simple,  and  elegantly  modest  manner  of  writing,  but  is 
in  itself  remarkably  interesting  from  its  subject. 

He  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  What  part  I  had  in  the  discovery  of  this  instrument,  and  whe- 
ther I  could  with  reason  call  it  my  produciion,  I  have  long  since  de- 
clared, in  my  *  Avviso  Sidereo.'  I  have  there  written,  how  in  Venice, 
where  I  then  chanced  to  be,  there  came  news  that  an  eye-glass  had 
been  presented  to  Count  Maurice,  by  a  Hollander,  by  means  of  which 
distant  objects  were  seen  as  perfectly  as  jf  they  had  been  quite  near ; 
nor  was  anything  further  added  on  the  subject.  On  hearing  this  ac- 
count, I  returned  to  Padua,  where  I  then  resided,  and  set  myself  to 
think  on  this  problem.  And  the  first  night  after  my  return  I  discovered 
it,  and  on  the  following  day  constructed  the  instrument,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  those  friends  at  Venice,  with  whom  I  had  been  dis- 
coursing on  the  subject  the  day  before Bpt,  perhaps, 

some  one  may  tell  me,  that  it  is  no  small  assistance  towards  the  dis- 
covery and  resolution  of  any  problem,  to  know  beforehand  that  the 
conclusion  aimed  at  is  true,  and  that  one  is  not  seeking  what  is  impos- 
sible; and  that,  on  this  ground,  the  certainty  I  had,  that  such  a  glass 
had  been  constructed,  was  of  such  assistance  to  me,  as  that  without  it 
I  had  never  attained  the  discovery.    To  which  I  answer,  by  making 
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VbA  distl&ctioii  :-*-!  admit  that  the  assistance  d&rir^  to  tne  from  the 
inforiDatioo  received,  awakened  in  me  the  desire  to  apply  my  thoughts 
to  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  otherwise  I  might  never  have 
thought  of  it     But  that  beyond  this,  the  information  received  could 
have  rendered  easier  the  invention,  I  do  not  believe.     And  I  assert 
moreover,  that  to  discover  the  solution  of  a  given  problem,  is  a  work 
teqairing  greater  powers  of  mind,  than  the  discoverv  of  that,  which  has 
not  yet  basn  thought  of  or  defined.    Since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  great 
part  may  be  due  to  chance ;  but  in  the  former,  it  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  reasoning.     And  we  are  now  certain,  that  the  Hollander  who  first 
invented  the  telescope,  was  a  mere  maker  of  ordinary  spectacles ;  who, 
handling,  casually,  glasses  of  different  kinds,  chanced  to  look  through 
two  at  the  same  moment,  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  placed 
at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  and  that  he  thus  observed  the 
eflect  produced,  and  so  discovered  the  instrument.     Whereas  I,  in- 
cited by  the  news  of  the  discovery,  found  out  the  same  thing  by  reason- 
ing.    And  inasmuch  as  this  process  of  reasoning  was  easy  enough,  I 
.wUl  lay  it  before  you,  in  order  that  by  recounting  it  when  you  may  have 
an  opportunity,  you  may,  by  its  facility,  render  those  more  inclined  to 
believe,  who,  wiUi  Sarsi,  wish  to  diminish  my  merit,  such  as  it  may  be, 
in  this  matter.     I  reasoned  then  thus  : — This  piece  of  art  either  consists 
of  one  glass  only,  or  of  more.     But  one  only — it  cannot  be ;  since 
its  form  must  be  either  convex,^that  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  to- 
wards the  extremities ;  or  concave, — that  is  thinner  in  the  middle ;  or 
it  mast  lie  between  parallel  superficies.     But  this  last  form  in  no  wise 
alters  objects  seen  through  it,  either  to  magnify  or  diminish  them. 
The  concave  form  diminishes  them.    The  convex  magnifies  them  in- 
deed, but  altogether  confused  and  dim.    One  sole  glass,  tlierefore, 
cannot  produce  the  effect  required.     Passing  therefore  to  two  glasses, 
I  concluded  in  the  first  place,  that  inasmuch  as  a  glass  with  parallel 
stfperficies  changes  nothing,  as  has  been  said,  the  reauired  effect  could 
not  be  produced  by  any  combination  of  this  form  with  either  of  the  two 
otliers.     Hence,  I  confined  myself  to  trying  the  result  that  might  be 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  other  two  forms, — that  is  to  say, 
the  concave  and  the  convex.    And  you  see  how  this  gave  me  the  de- 
sired result.     Such  was  the  progress  of  my  discovery,  in  which  the  pre- 
conceived opinion  of  the  certainty  of  the  result  was  of  little  aid  to  me. 
But  if  Signer  Sarsi,  or  others,  think  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  pos- 
•ibiiity  of  the  result,  is  of  so  great  assistance  in  discovering  the  means 
of  attaining  that  result,  let  them  read  history ;  and  they  will  find  that 
a  dove,  which  fiew,  was  constructed  by  Architas;  and  oy  Archimedes, 
«  glass,  which  horned  at  immense  distance,  and  other  wonderful  ma- 
^nes ;  thatby  others,  perpetually  burning  lights,  and  a  hundred  more 
stupendous  invtotions«  were  discovered.   By  reasoning,  then,  respecting 
these  things,  they  will  be  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  to  their  own 
great  honour  and  benefit,  to  discover  their  construction.    Or  at  all 
events,  if  by  chance  they  should  not  succeed  in  this,  they  will  reap 
another  advantage  from  their  endeavours,  which  will  be  a  clearer  per- 
ception, that  the  aid  to  be  expected  in  discovering  anything  from  a 
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foreknowledge  of  its  possibility^  n  somewhat  less  tliaii  tliey  Bad 
supposed/* 

The  new  wondrous  power  thus  acquired  was,  as  might  be 
easily  aupposed,  eagerly  applied  by  our  philosopher  to  the 
more  correct  observation  of  the  heaveuly  bodies ;  and  he  esta- 
blished his  "  Sidereus  Nuncius" — (with  what  honest  pride  of 
heart  so  named !) — as  a  means  of  publishing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  the  thick-coming  discoveries  with  which  almost 
erery  nightly  watch  rewarded  his  unwearied  obserrations.  It 
was  about  six  months  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that 
he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  And  hereupon  he 
again  encountered  the  envious  and  malignant  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  who  could  not  brook  the  publication  of  either 
opinions  or  facts,  which  threatened  the  supremacy  of  the  peri- 
patetic philosophy,  in  which  they  had  been  bred  and  nourished. 
Martin  Hork,  a  Bohemian — Francescus  Sitius^  a  Florentine — 
Julius  Librius,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Pisa — and  Caesar 
Cremoninus,  a  brother  professor  of  Galileo,  in  the  university 
of  Padua,^ — were  among  the  principal  impngners  of  the  new 
discovery.  It  should  seem  a  well-nigh  desperate  attempt  to 
deny  the  existence  of  that  which  all  men  could  see  for  them- 
selves, by  looking  at  the  heavens  through  a  telescope.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  these  instruments  were,  as  yet, 
very  few ;  and  all  sorts  of  reports  were  diligently  circulated, 
calculated  to  mislead  those  who  could  only  judge  of  the  matter 
by  hearsay.  The  fact  of  any  such  discovery  was  boldly  declared 
by  some  to  be  altogether  a  falsehood.  Others  more  ingeni- 
ously asserted,  that  what  had  been  taken  for  stars  were,  in 
feet,  specks  in  the  lens  of  the  telescope ;  and  the  Jesuit  Chris- 
toforo  Clavio  even  asserted,  that  an  artifice  of  this  kind  had 
purposely  been  resorted  to, — saying  that  a  telescope  must  have 
been  manufactured,  which  first  created  and  then  showed  the 
new  stars.  But  the  most  staunch  adherent  of  Aristotle  was 
Cremoninus,  who  pertinaciously  aud  doggedly  refused  to  look 
into  the  telescope  at  all,  or  to  have  anything  to  say  to  an 
instrument  which  contradicted  the  assertions  of  his  venerated 
master. 

Amid  all  this  clamour,  Galileo  pursued  the  firm  and  even, 
though  by  no  means  tranquil,  tenor  of  his  way.  He  appears 
to  have  been  struck  almost  immediately  with  the  important 

{practical  advantages,  which  might  be  derived  to  the  woiid 
irom  his  new  discovery ;  and  it  became  one  of  the  principal 
objects  and  labours  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  acquire  soch 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  reflate  the  movements 
of  these  stars,  as  might  secure  those  benefits  to  mankind.  The 
nature  of  these  advantages  may  be  easily  explained  to  the  un- 
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Mientific  redder,  withaot  entering  into  a  scientific  detail  of 
the  labour  to  be  undergone,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered before  they  could  be  realized.  The  immense  importance 
of  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  for  all  the  purposes  of 
naTi|;ation  and  geography  is  evident.  Now,  in  ola  times,  the 
longitude  was  determined  mostly  from  the  observation  of  the 
lunar  eclipses, — a  method  whicn  laboured  under  two  heavy 
difficulties; — the  first,  the  rarity  of  visible  lunar  eclipses, — one 
or  two,  or  sometimes  none  at  all,  in  a  year ;  and,  secondly,  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  a  sufficient  accuracy  in  observing  the 
time  of  the  moon's  defection.  The  greatness  and  importance 
of  this  second  difficulty  mav  be  easily  understood  by  adverting 
to  the  fact,  that  an  error  of  one  minute  in  the  observation  of 
the  time  of  eclipse,  implies  an  error  of  fifteen  geographical 
miles  in  the  statement  of  the  longitude  to  be  deduced  there- 
from. And  in  Galileo's  time,  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
implying  miscalculation  of  the  longitude,  to  the  extent  of  225 
geographical  miles,  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  When, 
therefore,  Gralileo  perceired  that  some  eclipse  of  the  new  stars 
took  place  almost  nightly, — and  that,  too,  in  a  very  short  periocl 
of  time, — he  was  at  once  struck  with  the  advantages  derivable 
from  these  circumstances.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
before  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  and 
movements  of  these  stars  could  be  attained,  were  very  great. 
The  small  size  of  them,  their  proximity  and  similarity  to  each 
other,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  all  increased  the  diffi- 
culty. And  when,  in  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  perplex- 
ity, we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  imperfection  of  all 
the  instruments  and  appliances  which  Galileo  could  command, 
we  may,  in  some  degree,  estimate  the  justice  of  his  own 
phrase,  when,  writing  to  Vinta,  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  an 
account  of  his  conquest  over  all  these  difficulties,  he  calls  the 
task  "a  truly  Atlantean  labour," — ^* questa  mia  fatica  vera- 
wiente  Atlantica,** 

No  sooner  had  he,  with  invincible  industry,  arrived  at  a  tole- 
rably correct  knowledge  of  the  time  occupied  by  each  of  the 
four  satellites  in  its  circumvolution,  and  of  their  positions  and 
various  aspects,  than  his  unconquerable  mind  girded  itself  to 
the  infinitely  more  Herculean  task  of  accomplishing  such  a 
series  of  observations  as  should  enable  him  to  form  perpetual 
tables  of  the  satellites  for  the  practical  uses  of  all  future  ages. 
For  ten  years  from  the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
aatellites  of  Jupiter,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1610,  he  continued 
with  incredible  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  observe  and 
record  his  observations  in  that  series  of  Epbemerides,  whose 
loss  the  scientific  world  have  deplored  from  that  generation  to 
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the  present.  Sabseqaently  to  the  year  1619,  increasing  ill 
bealth, — ^the  result  of  overstrained  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind, — as  well  as  the  distractions  caused  chiefly  by  the  perse^ 
cutions  he  underwent,  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  observa- 
tions. Nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  added  any  thins  to  the  mass  of  observations  on  the 
stars  in  question,  which  he  had  accumulated  during  the  above- 
mentioned  ten  years.  There  is  very  satisfactory  evidence,  on 
the  contrary,  to  prove  that  he  laboured  no  mrtber  in  this 
matter.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ifetum  to  this  question 
before  we  conclude  this  article. 

In  1637,  total  blindness  put  all  further  hope  of  completing 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  tables  he  had  pro- 

4'ected  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  night  had  come. 
Those  poor  over-laboured  eye-balls,  burning  in  their  fevered 
sockets  with  so  many  a  long  night's  painful  and  anxious 
watching,  had  at  length  refused  further  to  ob^  the  still  un- 
vanquished  mind ;  a  tew  short  years  remained  for  that  still  to 
labour; — but  a  few.  In  January,  1642,  his  work  was  done, 
and  the  weary  spirit  passed  to  its  rest. 

Not  long  after  be  had  become  blind,  he  confided  all  the 
papers  containing  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter 
to  the  Monk  Renieri,  a  Genoese,  who  was  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Pisa,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Gralileo's.  Renieri  proceeded  diligently  with  the  work,  and 
had  added  numerous  observations  and  calculations,  when  he 
also  was  called  away,  in  the  year  1648.  And  from  this  period 
we  lose  all  trace  of  the  valuable  mass  of  papers  containing 
the  accumulated  labours  of  ten  years  of  Galileo,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  them  by  Renieri.  It  seems  clear  that  they  were 
removed  from  the  Genoese  monk's  cell,  by  some  sacrili^ous 
hand,  at  the  period  of  his  death  ;  but  nobody  appears  to  have 
known  by  whom  the  deed  was  done. 

Althoueh  the  lamentations  of  the  scientific  world  have  been 
great  and  unceasing,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  these  valuable  doeuments,  their  disappearance 
seems  to  have  occasioned  little  or  no  inquiry  at  the  time. 
Viviani  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  Cassini,  Montucla,*  Zach,t  and 
several  others,  have  concurred  in  deploring  this  loss.  The 
Inquisition  seems  generally  to  have  borne  the  obloquy  of  the 
theft.  About  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Renieri, 
Thomas  Perelli,  then  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  writes,  m  the  preface  to  certain  astronomical 

•  Hiitoire  det  Math^atiqiiM,  P.  IV.  1.  V.  §  III. 

t  Correfpond«oce  Attronomique,  G^ographiqiie,  Hjdrogrq>hiqiW|iet  SUtbtiqii^ 
1. 1,  p.  264. 
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obeervations  of  his  which  he  was  publishing,-*-''  Ft  is  said  by 
some,  that  certain  monks — cucvltatos  homines — while  Renieri 
was  breathine  his  last,  broke  into  the  dwelling  of  the  dying 
man,  and  havmg  barst  open  his  bookcases,  carried  off  all  the 
manuscripts."  Angelo  Fabbroni,  also,  in  his  annotations  on  a 
letter*  of  Renieri  to  the  Prince  Leopold  de^  Medici,  says,-^ 
"  His  study  (Renieri's)  was  robbed,  it  is  supposed  by  the  in- 
quisitors, of  all  his  own  and  Galileo's  writings ;  and  they  all 
]>erished  lamentably/'  If  this  was  the  current  opinion  at  the 
time  of  Renieri's  death,  it  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  to 
account  for  there  having  been  no  perquisition  or  inquiry 
iosUtnted  respectine  the  missing  property ;  even  though  the 
Grand  Duke  himself  Ferdinand  the  Second,  had  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  progress  of  Renieri's  labour,  as  to  have  had 
periodical  reports  of  it  transmitted  to  him  as  long  as  Renieri 
lived. 

The  inability  of  even  a  crowned  head  to  control  or  impede 
the  actions  and  the  will  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  period,  and  in 
the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  but  too  manifest  in 
the  course  of  Oalileo^s  life.  The  Grand  Duke  would  have 
saved  him  from  all  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  Roman  per- 
secutors, if  he  could  have  done  so.  But  it  is  not  our  intention 
upon  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  sad  story  of  Galileo'^s  life.  A  life  of  the  philosopher, 
worthy  of  the  subject,  is  still  a  desideratum ;  but  one  which 
we  hope  very  shortly  to  see  supplied  effectually  by  Si^nor 
Alb^ri,  the  editor  of  that  first  complete  edition  of  Galileo's 
works,  whose  title  heads  our  present  article,  and  to  which  we 
must  now  invite  our  reader's  attention. 

A  new  association  formed  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing together  annually  the  scientific  men  of  the  various  Italian 
States,  upon  the  plan  of  our  British  Association,  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Pisa  m  the  year  1840,  and  its  second  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Florence.  On  this  latter  occasion,  nothing  wa* 
neglected  by  the  Grand  Duke,  which  could  gratify  the  men  of 
science  assembled  in  his  capital,  or  do  honour  to  the  event. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  association,  independently  of 
those  who  as  amateurs  partook  of  most  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  members,  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred. 
The  most  unbounded  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke 
in  printing  various  works,  some  of  considerable  size,  for 
gratuitous  distribution  to  the  members,  in  providing  for  their 
personal  comfort  and  entertainment,  and  in  affording  every 
possible  fitcility  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  rendered  the 
*  Ft]>broiii  Lettere  inedHe,  1. 1,  p.  74. 
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fortnight,  during  which  the  association  held  its  session  at 
Florence,  a  delightful  as  well  as  memorable  one  to  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  it.  Among  manj  other 
pleasant  doings  intended  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Grand 
Duke  had  determined  to  honour  it  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
charming  little  temple  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  to  the  memory  of  Gktlileo.  The  beautiful  little  build- 
ing was  very  much  admired,  and  the  inauguration  took  place 
with  all  the  6clat  possible.  It  was  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
that  Signor  Alb^ri  suggested  to  the  Grand  Duke  the  idea  of 
raising  yet  another,  and  even'  probably  more  durable,  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Tuscan  philosopher,  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  proposal  was  most 
graciously  received  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  three  hand* 
some  volumes  which  lie  before  us  are  its  first  fruits. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Gkilileo  was  still  a 
desideratum  ;  and  the  means  of  forming  one,  heretofore  inac- 
cessible, were  now  at  hand,  awaiting  only  the  labours  of  any 
competent  editor  to  whom  the  Grand  Duke  mi^ht  entrust  the 
task  of  examining  the  rich  collection  of  Ghilileo  s  MSS.,  which, 
together  with  a  large  number  by  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
have  been  collected  in  the  library  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  This 
collection  was  formed  by  the  present  Grand  Duke,  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  it  extends  to  no  less  than  200 
volumes.  Among  these  are  a  few  printed  volumes,  which  are 
classed  with  the  MSS.,  because  tney  contain  original  auto- 
graph marginal  notes.  Of  these  200  volumes,  80  are  by 
Galileo,  of  which  about  one-third  have  never  been  printed. 
The  other  120  volumes  are  by  Cavalieri,  Renieri,  Cesi,  Tor- 
ricelli,  Grassi,  &c.  There  was  every  reason  therefore  to  hope 
that  an  edition  enriched  by  the  result  of  judicious  researches 
into  this  vast  mass  of  unexplored  material  would  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  world  of  science,  as  well  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Tuscan  philosopher. 

The  edition  having  been  determined  on,  the  task  of  conduct- 
ing it — no  light  or  unimportant  one,  as  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure understood  from  the  above  enumeration  of  the  materials 
— was  entrusted  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  Siraor  Alb^ri.  The 
judiciousness  of  the  choice  has  been  abundantly  manifested, 
not  only  by  the  very  creditable  manner  in  which  the  three 
volumes  before  us  have  been  edited,  but  by  the  indefatigable 
zeal  with  which  Signor  Alb^ri  has  laboured  in  the  task  of 
examining  the  huge  mass  of  unpublished  matter  entrusted  to 
him, — with  results  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
presently.    Although  quite  a  young  man,  Signor  Alb^ri  has 
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msde  bim^lf  already  favourably  known  to  tbc  literary  world 
by  more  than  one  work  of  merit  and  laborious  researcb.  He 
is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Bologna,  tboufi;b  now  and  for  some 
time  past  domesticated  at  Florence.  And  it  was  in  tbe  former 
city,  tbaty  at  tbe  a^e  of  nineteen,  be  publisbed,  at  the  urgent 
advice  of  tbe  bistorian  Botta,  a  "  Tableau  Strategique"^  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Signor  Alberi 
had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  military  profession,  and 
this  youthful  essay  bad  been  composed  merely  as  a  professional 
exercise.  The  reading  world  have  been  taug;bt,  by  sad  expe-. 
rience,  to  be  rather  shy  in  general  of  those  authors  who  publish 
**  by  advice  of  friends."  But,  it  this  instance,  the  advice  of 
Signor  Botta  to  bis  young  friend  was  abundantly  Justified  by 
tbe  result :  for  the  little  work  was  received  with  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  public  approbation.  The  edition  waa 
exhausted ;  and  a  second,  printed  at  Turin,  was  also  verv  shortly 
after  entirely  sold  off.  Since  that  time,  Sig^nor  Alberi  has 
been  engaged  in  various  literary  labours.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  to  tbe  different  states  of  Europe,  during  the  six- 
teenth century ;  of  this  work  five  volumes  have  been  published* 
He  is  understood  to  be  also  engaged  in  preparing  a  ^'  History 
of  the  Moral,  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  in  Italv.^ 

Here  is  work  enough,  and  to  spare,  one  should  think,  to 
overwhelm  the  most  indefatigable.  We  cannot,  however, 
address  Signor  Alberi  quite  in  the  words  of  Horace — ^^  Cum  tot 
•astineas,  et  tanta  negotia  solus;**  for,  on  tbe  title-pi^e  of  the 
new  edition  of  G^ileo,  tbe  name  of  Celestino  Bianohi  appears 
as  '^ajuto  matematico*'  to  tbe  editor.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  no  editor  of  mathematical  matters  need  desire  a  better  or 
more  zealous  first  lieutenant. 

Four  editions  of  Galileo's  works  have  been  printed  since  his 
death,  which  overtook  him  while  assiduously  engaged,  despite 
blindness  and  infirmity  of  all  kinds,  in  preparing,  by  the  help 
of  Marco  Ambro^etti  and  the  celebrated  astronomer  Torricelli, 
a  more  perfect  edition  of  some  of  his  works  than  had  appeared 
daring  his  life.  In  fact,  portions  only  of  bis  writings  had  from 
time  to  time  been  printed ;  and  be  was  anxious  to  publish 
them  completed,  ana  in  two  languages,  the  Italian  and  Latin, 
that  they  might  be  available  to  the  learned  of  all  countries. 
With  this  view  he  took  Ambro^etti  to  live  in  the  house  with 
him,  as  amanuensis '  and  translator.  And  he  procured  the 
aasiiitance  of  Torricelli,  to  complete  and  reduce  to  the  form  of 
dialogues,  to  be  added  to  those  we  have,  those  labours  and 
speciuations  which  he  had  been  unable  to  perfect    So  the 
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hero  died  at  his  post,  with  his  tools  in  his  hands !  His 
straggle  was  to  secure  the  benefit  of  those  labours,  of  whose 
Talue  he  was  conscious,  not  to  his  heirs — not  to  his  oatire 
town — ^not  to  the  land  which  spoke  his  own  tongue — but  to 
mankind.  It  is  an  exit  from  the  scene  memorable  to  all 
ages. 

His  disciple,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
design  which  his  master  had  left  uncompleted ;  but  he  waa 
unable  to  accomplish  more  than  collecting  many  of  the  seai* 
tered  writings  of  Gkilileo,  with  a  view  to  Uie  publication  of  a 
complete  edition.  Not  long  after  the  philosopher's  demtb--^ 
in  the  years  1666  and  1666,  that  is  to  say — a  collection  of  hiir 
works  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  two  4to  volumes.  These 
contained  the  works  already  published  (with  the  exception  of 
the  '^  Dialogo  dei  Massimi  bistemi "),  and  some  few  unpub- 
lished writings,  which  the  editors  obtained  from  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Tuscany.  The  second  of  the  four  editions  we  have 
mentioned  was  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1713,  in  three 
volumes,  4to.  The  two  first  are  a  mere  reproduction  of 
those  printed  at  Bologna ;  and  the  third  consists  of  unpub* 
lished  matter,  obtained  by  the  editor,  Tommaso  Bonaventura, 
from  the  Abate  Jacopo  Panzanini,  the  nephew  of  VivianL 
The  MSS.  thus  published  in  the  Florentine  eaition,  were  by  no 
means  all  which  Viviani  had  collected,  but  only  such  portion 
pf  them  as  the  censorship  of  those  days  would  permit  to  be 
printed.  From  others,  the  prohibition  has  only  been  removed 
by  the  '*  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index."  The  third  edition 
was  |>rinted  at  Padua  in  the  year  1744,  in  four  4to  volumes. 
These  contain,  besides  some  trifling  additions  to  the  contents 
of  the  Florentine  edition,  the  *'  Dialogo  dei  Massimi  Sistemi,** 
which  had  not  before  been  printed  since  the  death  of  the 
author.  The  fourth  and  last  edition,  before  that  now  in  pro- 
gress, was  printed  at  Milan  in  1811,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
8vo  :  of  these  the  twelve  first  are  reprinted  textually  from 
the  four  4to  volumes  of  the  Paduan  edition  ;  the  thirteenth 
contains  the  celebrated  Letter  to  Christina  of  Lorraine,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  Remarks  on  Tasso,  and  a  few  other 
small  matters,  not  contained  in  the  preceding  editions. 
,  Tommaso  Bonaventura  was,  as  has  been  said,  able  to  arail 
himself  of  a  portion  only  of  the  MSS.  collected  by  Viviani, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  his  nephew,  the  Abate  Jacopo 
Panzanini.  The  remainder,  as  well  as  those  which  Booa;r«i- 
tura  edited,  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  variova 
possessors,  some  of  whom  were  so  careless,  or  so  ignorant  of 
Ibe  treasure  th^  possessed,  that,  tomuds  the  end  of  the  la^t 
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OKitttry,  a  larffe  mass  of  them  was  discovered,  by  the  Floren*' 
tine  senator  Nelli,  in  the  hands  of  a  sausage  dealer,  to  whom' 
they  had  been  sold  as  waste  paper  by  a  dishonest  servant.  The 
papers  thus  rescued  by  him  from  imminent  destruction,  were 
acquired  by  the  present  Ghrand  Duke  in  1820,  who  was  then 
crown  prince.  These,  with  some  others  of  which  the  Nelli 
fiunily  were  in  possession,  form  the  basis  of  the  large  col- 
lection, now  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  editor  of  the 
present  edition. 

Sig^r  Alb^ri  states  in  his  preface,  that  the  wish  to  see  such- 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ghilileo,  as  that  now  in 
progress,  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Grand  Duke  before 
Signor  Alb^ri's  proposal  to  that  eflfect.  And  it  is  just  to  the 
reputation  of  a  truly  enlightened  and  admirable  prince  to 
repeat  the  fact. 

In  the  formation  of  the  edition  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it 
was  a  Question  for  consideration  whether  the  chronological 
order  of  the  author's  very  various  writings  should  be  pre- 
served ;  or  whether  a  classification  of  them  would  not  better 
enable  the  student  to  estimate  the  extraordinary  versatility  of 
the  rue  intellect  which  produced  them,  as  well  as  to  master 
with  greater  facility  the  entirety  of  Galileo's  views  and  specu- 
lations on  any  one  of  the  great  subjects  which  engaged  his 
attention.  The  latter  method  has  been  adopted,  in  our  opinion, 
very  Judiciously,  and  the  entire  works  will  be  arranffea  under 
the  SIX  following  heads : — Class  1.  The  Astronomical  Writings.* 
—Class  2.  The  Mechanical  Writings.— Class  3.  The  various 
Papers  appertaining  to  other  branches  of  Phvsical  Science. — 
Class  4.  Writing^  on  Literary  Subjects. — Class  6.  Scientific 
Correspondence.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  writings  havinr 
the  form  of  a  letter  are  in  fact  treatises,  they  will  be  referred 
to  that  one  of  the  preceding  classes  to  which,  from  the 
nature  of  their  subject,  they  belong. — Class  6.  Letters  and 
Documents  bearing  upon  tne  Life  of  the  Author.  In  ar- 
ranging the  materials  thus  divided  into  classes,  strict  chrono- 
logical order  will  be  observed. 

it  is  intended  that  the  edition  shall  be  comprised  in  twelve 
volumes,  8vo.  The  size,  however,  is  what  we  should  call 
a  royal  8vo.  It  will  contain  about  a  fourth  part  of  new  matter,: 
not  to  be  found  in  the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Milan  edition* 
It  is  hoped  that  a  volume  will  be  published  every  three  or  four 
months :  and  the  price  is  fixed  at  25  centimes,  about  2|d.  per 
sheet. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  celebrated  ^^Dialoffo  del 
Manumi  Sistemi."    The  apparent  departure  from  chronological 
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order^  whteh  this  would  seem  to  indicate,  is  ezplluiied  by  m 
note  of  the  editor's,  stating  that  it  had  been  foona  advisable  to 
sab-diride  the  first  class,  consisting  of  the  astronomical  works, 
into  two  sections — the  first  comprising  all  the  labours  of 
Galileo  relative  to  the  Copemican  system,  and  the  second  all 
other  astronomical  matter.  This  dialc^ue  has,  probably,  been 
more  extensively  read  than  any  other  work  ot  the  author's ; 
and,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  has  drawn 
on  him  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  world  than  all  his 
other  labours  and  speculati<Nis.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
or  four  days'  conversation ;  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  defend 
the  Copemican  system  against  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  scheme, 
which,  in  Galileo  s  day,  still  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools. 
The  professors  were  almost  to  a  man  ardent  peripatetics. 
Galileo's  opinions  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  considered 
the  sun  as  an  immovable  centre,  and  the  earth  as  a  revolving 
planet,  had  at  an  early  period  awakened  the  most  rancorous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  day.  He  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  in  reb^ion, 
and  a  visionary  in  philosophy.  Learned  professors  convicted 
him  of  absurdity  out  of  Aristotle;  polemic  divines  proved 
him  heretical  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  a  preaching  friar 
punned  against  him  from  the  pulpit,  in  a  discourse  on  the 
text,  *^  Viri  ChliUsiy  quid  statis  aspicientes  in  ceelum." 

All  this  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission 
of  theologians  by  the  Pope,  charged  with  the  duty  of  exa- 
mining the  opinions  of  Galileo  and  his  great  master  Coper- 
nicus, and  reporting  thereon  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
This  ^rave  boay,  after  due  deliberation,  rendered  the  following 
inftJlible  sentence  :— 

''To  maintain  that  the  sun  is  placed  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
world  is  an  absurd  opinion,  false  in  philosophy,  and  formalty  heretical, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  To  maintain 
that  the  earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  that  it  b  not 
immoveable,  and  that  it  even  has  a  daily  rotatory  movement,  is  also  an 
absurd  proposition,  false  in  philosophy,  but  less  erroneous  in  fiuth.** 

Ghdileo  heard  the  above  dictum,  quoted  in  the  previous 
article  on  Copernicus,  and  retumc^d  to  Florence.  He  i^eni 
sixteen  years  in  indefatigably  maturing  his  system,  fior- 
tifying  it  with  new  proofs,  and  striving  so  to  set  fordi  his 
arguments,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  reach  the  minds  of 
his  opponents.  The  result  was  the  *^  Dialogo  dei  Massimi 
Sistemi."  And  it  may  truly  be  called  a  chefdTcBumre  of  its 
kind.     No  grace  of  composition,  no  elegance  of  diction,  no 
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adorament  which  the  most  refined  wit  could  suggest,  is  wanting 
to  render  that,  which  in  any  ordinary  bands  would  be  at  best  a 
mass  of  dry  mathematical  calculations  and  demonstrations,  a 
most  interesting  and  delightful  piece  of  reading.  We  have 
alluded  in  a  previous  article  (Vol.  II.  p.  281),  to  this  exquisite 
treatise.  The  argument  iscarried  on  between  three  interlocutors, 
Salviati,  Sagredo,  and  Simplicius.  Si^or  Giovani  Francesco 
Sa^redo  was  a  noble  Venetian,  and  intimate  friend  of  Galileo. 
Fllippo  Salviati  was  a  Florentine  of  one  of  the  most  noble  houses 
of  Tascany.  Galileo  says  of  him  that  the  nobility  of  his  family 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  wealth  were  his  least  claims  to 
distinction.  He  speaks  of  his  sublime  intellect,  which  nou- 
rished itself  on  no  food  with  such  eager  delight  as  on  the 
lofty  speculations  of  philosophy.  Salviati  came  to  Venice ; 
and  there  the  three  friends  used  often  to  "hold  high  converse*^ 
on  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  dialogue.  Both  these  valued 
friends  had  preceded  the  philosopher  to  that  world  in  which 
they  exchanged  their  speculations  for  certainty,  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  this  work.  And  he  says,  in  the  preface  to 
it,  that  he  has  placed  his  arguments  in  their  mouths  as  a 
memorial  of  their  past  conversations,  and  a  token  of  his  un- 
dying affection  and  veneration  for  their  memory.  The  part 
assigned  to  Simplicius,  whose  character  and  *'  r61e  "  are  ad- 
mirably sustained  throughout,  is  to  maintain  the  dogmas  of 
the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Like  our  philosopher's  theological 
opponents,  who  reply  to  all  his  mathematical  demonstrations, 
**  Terra  antem  in  Getemum  stabit,  quia  terra  in  etemum  stat,'' 
Simplicius  answers  every  thing  from  Aristotle.  Reasoning 
passes  over  him  harmless,  like  water  from  a  duck's  back.  He 
returns  ever  to  the  charge  with  unabated  vigour,  armed  only 
with  some  positive  dictum  from  the  works  of  his  in&Uible 
master. 

But  Galileo's  work  was  not  half  done,  when  his  admirable 
dialo^es  were  ready  for  the  press.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
permission  to  print  them  still  remained  to  be  overcome.  Galileo 
undertook  a  journey. to  Rome,  with  the  apparently  Quixotic 
intention  of  ohtainin^  for  his  work  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
censorship.  With  this  view  he  conceived  the  amusing  idea 
of  prefixing  to  the  work  a  preface,  in  which  he  professes  his 
sole  object  to  be  the  defence  of  Rome's  previous  condemnation 
of  the  Copemican  doctrines !  "  A  wholesome  edict,"  he  says, 
**  was  some  years  since  promulgated  at  Rome,  which,  with  a 
view  to  obviate  the  dangerous  scandals  that  abound  in  these 
days,  imposed  a  fitting  sUence  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  mobility  of  the  earth.    There  were  not  wanting  some^  who 
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reahlj  asserted,  that  that  decree  was  the  result,  not  c^a  jadi* 
eious  examination  of  the  doctrines  condemned,  bnt  of  ignorant 
passion;  and  complaints  were  heard,  that  censors  tolallj 
Ignorant  of  astronomical  matters  should  by  an  inconsiderate 
prohibition  clip  the  wings  of  8f>ecalatiTe  intellects.  My  xeal 
could  not  remain  silent  on  hearing  the  rash  violence  of  such 
complaints/'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  decree,  and  was  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
*'  Wherefore,"^  he  adds,  ^*my  design  in  my  present  work  is  to 
show  foreign  nations,  that  we  know  as  much  of  these  matters 
in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  as  it  could  ever  have  occurred 
to  the  diligence  of  the  ultramontanes  to  conceive.  And  ray 
plan  is,  by  collecting  together  all  the  speculations  relative  to 
the  Copemican  system,  to  make  it  clear  to  all  men,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  these  things  preceded  the  cen- 
sure of  Rome.  So  that  all  may  perceive,  tnat  from  this  Roman 
soil  go  forth  not  only  wholesome  doctrine  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  but  also  ingenious  inventions  for  the  amusement  of 
the  intellect.  "  To  this  end,'*  he  says,  "  he  has  endeavoured, 
purely  as  a  mathematical  exercise,,  to  represent  the  Copemican 
system  as  the  superior,  not  to  that  of  the  immobility  of  the 
earth  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact,  but  only  to  that  opinion  as 
set  forth  by  some  of  its  ignorant  defenders."  A  little  further 
on  he  says,  ''I  have  adaed  new  arguments  drawn  from  the 
celestial  phenomena  to  this  hypothesis — ^the  Copemican — as  if 
it  were  really  true.**  This  farce  is  kept  up  throughout ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  a  fact,  though  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  when 
the  Paduan  edition  was  printed  in  1744  (!),  and  the  editors 
wished  to  enrich  their  edition  of  this  dialogue  with  certain 
marginal  annotations,  which  Gkilileo  had  left  m  his  own  hand- 
writing, in  a  copy  preserved  in  the  university  library  of  that 
city,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  outer  reduce  to  a  hypothetical 
form  all  the  passages  in  these  notes  in  which  the  movement 
of  the  earth  is  spoken  of  as  a  real  fact ! 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  veil  adopted  by 
Galileo  was  too  transparent  to  serve  any  purpose.  The  Roman 
censor,  however,  in  the  first  instance  gave  his  authorization. 
But  it  seems  that  he  soon  began  to  suspect  that  all  was  not 
right ;  for  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  revise  the  terms  in 
which  his  authorization  was  given,  he  recovered  possession  of 
the  paper  containing  it,  and  could  not  be  induced  thencefor- 
ward to  give  any  answer  upon  the  subiect.  He,  however, 
assigned  Galileo  a  Florentine  censor,  with  whose  approbation 
the  work  was  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1632. 

The  publication  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  his  enemies 
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at  Rome.  Rage,  fury,  and  consterDation  were  in  the  coandl 
cbambers  of  the  Holy  City*  It  was  determined  to  bring  both 
the  obnoxious  work  and  its  author  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition.  Some  hope  remained  to  Galileo,  that  the  personal 
esteem  of  the  reigning  pope.  Urban  the  Eighth,  who  had 
•received  him  very  graciously  on  his  former  ioumey  to  Rome, 
would  stand  between  him  and  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Maffeo  Barberini,  who  succeeded  Paul  the  Fifth  in  the 
papacy,  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Eighth,  especially 
affected  to  be  thought  a  patron  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
In  the  words  of  Lady  Morgan,  his  ambition,  not  contented  with 
red  stockings,  aimea  at  blue  also.  He  was  himself  a  dabbler 
in  rhymes,  and  had  condescended  to  celebrate  in  sufficiently 
wortnless  verses  the  discoveries  of  our  philosopher.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  his  enemies  should  find  some  means 
of  awaking  the  mind  of  his  holiness  to  a  more  fitting  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  heresy  of  this  new  Copernicus.  This 
was  easily  effected.  The  pope  was  persuaded  tbat  the  charac- 
ter of  Simplicius,  in  the  obnoxious  dialogue,  was  intended  to 
represent  his  own  infSEtllible  holiness !  Heresy  indeed  I  Urban 
at  once  perceived  the  whole  abomination  and  danger  of  such 
damnable  doctrines — Ghdileo  was  tried,  condemned,  and  sen- 
tenced to  say  that  he  abjured  his  opinions, — sent  to  prison  for 
an  undetermined  period, — and  ordered  to  repeat  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  once  a  week  for  three  years  ! 

Such  was  the  reception  of  the  ^^  Dialogo  dei  Massimi 
Sistemi.**  Most  ingeniously  and  skilfully  had  Gktlileo  laboured 
to  cover  over  with  sweetmeat  the  dose  of  truth  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  administer  to  mankind  ;  but  the  instant  they 
tasted  the  bitter  flavour,  they  rejected  it  with  unconquerable 
di^ust. 

The  second  of  the  three  volumes  published  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  philosopher's  writings  on  the  Copemican 
system.  These  consist,  first— of  six  treatises  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  Mazzone,  in  the  year  1679 ;  to  Castelli, 
dated  1613 ;  two  to  Dini,  dated  1614 ;  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Christina,  dated  1616 ;  and  one  to  Ingoli  in  1624.  Secondly, 
two  treatises  against  the  Copemican  system,  with  the  replies 
to  them  by  Galileo.  The  first  of  these  is  by  the  Venetian 
Antonio  Rocco;  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1633. 
Galileo's  reply  has  also  been  printed;  but  in  the  copy  of 
Rocco'^s  booK,  which  belonged  to  him,  now  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Fitti  library,  there  are  seventy-one 
aut<^raph  annotations,  which  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time.    The  second  of  the  unfortunates  thus  condemned  to  be 
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dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  their  ^reat  antagopiat'a  imo 
mortality,  is  Ludovieo  delle  Colambe.  His  work,  and  Galileo's 
reply,  both  amonff  the  Pitti  MSS.,  have  noTer  been  printed 
before.  Third — the  well-known  letter  from  Galileo  to  Orbino 
on  the  tides,  a  phenomenon  whose  cause  he  thought  was  to 
be  found  in  the  earth's  movement. 

The  third  volume  before  us  contains  the  treatise  on  the 
sphere,  probably  written  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  class  in 
tne  universitv  of  Pisa,  when  he  was  mathematical  profes- 
sor there; — the  celebrated  *'  Sidereus  Nuncius;"  and  several 
letters  respecting  the  appearances  of  the  moon ; — La  Galla's 
treatise  on  this  subject,  and  Gralileo's  reply;  and  the  entire 
correspondence  with  Velseri  respecting  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
The  wnole  of  this  matter  has  been  collated  with  the  original 
MSS.  in  the  Pitti,  and  certain  additions  made  from  them. 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Galileo,  that  of  the 
first  publication  of  the  ^'  Sidereus  Nuncius."  It  is  entitlcKi 
''Sidereus  Nuncius  magno  longe^^ue  admirabiliaspectacnlapan* 
dens,  suspicienda  proponens  unicuique,  prcBsertim  vero  philo- 
sophis  atq.  astronomis,  qu8e  a  Gkilileo,  perspicilli  nuper  a  se 
reperti  beneficio,  sunt  observata  in  Lunss  facie,  fixis  innumeris, 
lacteo  circulo  stellis  nebulosis,  apprime  vero  in  quatuor  plsr 
netis  circa  Jovis  stellam  disparibus  intervallis  atque  periodis 
celeritate  mirabili  circumvolutis;  quos  nemini  in  banc  usque 
diem  cogmitos,  novissime  author  deprehendit  primus,  atque  Me- 
dicea  Sydera  nuncupandos  decrevit ' — ''The '  Starry  Messenger' 
unfolding  great  and  eminently  marvellous  spectacles,  setting 
forth  subjects  of  investigation  for  all,  but  especially  for  philoso- 
phers and  astronomers,  which  have  been  lately  observed  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  discovered  bv  Galileo,  in  the  moon's 
disk,  together  with  innumerable  fixed  stars  in  the  milky  way; 
and  also  observations  on  Jupiter's  satellites;  on  their  irr^^Uur 
revolutions  and  surprising  velocities,  which  were  not  known  to 
any  until  this  day,  but  were  first  discovered  by  the  author,  and 
named  by  him  tbe'Medicean  Stars.'"  Truly  he  might  sav 
that  his  *'  Starry  Messenger"  opened  for  the  first  time  to  au 
men,  great  and  infinitely  wonderful  spectacles!  The  asto- 
nished world  received  with  increasing  amazement  each  new 
revelation  of  that  glorious  and  wondrous  firmament,  whose 
sole  interpreter  and  expositor  he  was.  The  moon  was  the 
first  object  of  his  observations ;  he  thence  extended  his  view  to 
the  stars,  and  to  the  milky  way.  The  known  number  of  the 
fixed  stars  shortly  increased  tenfold  to  his  enraptured  gmxe. 
From  these  extremities  of  our  system,  he  turned  his  wonder- 
working glass  to  the  centre;  and  from  a  long  course  of  carefql 
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observations  of  the  spots  on  the  son's  disk,  and  the  changes  in 
tbeir  position^  he  interred  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  son  on 
its  own  axis,  in  a  direction  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
eeliptic* 

This  thifd  Tohime  contains  many  plates,  chiefly  several 
ahovring  the  appearance  of  the  sun*8  spots,  at  each  or  Ghilileo's 
observations.  The  two  other  volumes  are  famished  also  with 
dieplates  necessary  to  illustrate  their  contents. 

Tne  reader  will  in  some  degree  have  been  able  to  judge, 
from  the  very  brief  account  we  have  given  of  the  contents  of 
tbese  three  volumes,  of  the  great  care  and  laborious  diligence 
with  which  they  have  been  edited.  If  the  edition  be  carried 
on  to  its  conclusion  as  it  has  commenced, — and  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  so, — it  will  indeed  be  a  monu* 
ment  worthy  of  its  author;  an  atonement  in  some  sort,  which 
may  well  be  deemed  due  from  Italy  to  her  Galileo.  It  will  be 
a  work  reflecting  honour  on  the  enlightened  prince,  under 
wbose  patronage  it  has  been  undertaken ;  and  rery  highly 
creditable  to  Sinior  Alb^ri,  its  competent,  talented,  and  dili- 
gent editor.  We  wish  we  could  add,  creditable  also  to  all 
who  have  been  concerned  in  it.  Our  article  might  then  have 
closed  here,  and  our  task  in  introducing  this  work,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  to  the^English  public,  would  have 
beea  in  all  respects  a  pleasant  one.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  so.  A  controrersy,  far  from  creditable,  in  our  opinion,  to 
some  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it  has  arisen,  and  has  excited 
far  too  much  attention  in  the  scientific  world,  throuj^hout  Eu^- 
rope,  to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  laying  the  entire  matter 
befbre  our  readers.  In  performing  that  more  pleasant  portion 
of  our  task,  which  we  have  alrc^y  accomplished,  we  have 
carefully  avoided  speaking  a  syllable  on  any  point  connected 
with  the  dispute,  to  which  we  have  now  to  direct  the  reader^s 
attention ;  for  we  were  both  unwilling  to  mingle  unpleasant 
matter  with  the  truly  gratifying  record  of  this  meritorious  publi* 
cation ;  and  we  wished  to  plause  the  whole  matter  in  dispute 
dearly  and  succinctly  before  the  Enfflish  public. 

To  the  title  pages  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  yolumes 
appears  the  name  of  Cavaliere  Vincenzo  Antinori^  the  author 
of  the  publication  which  stands  No.  6.  of  those  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  as  ^^  Consultore  '*  of  the  edition.  In  an  Itidian 
play-bill,  the  name  of  every  individual  who  can  in  any  way 
elaim  to  have  any  share  in  tne  business  of  theevenine,  down  to 
the  candle-snuffer,  is  accurately  enumerated.  And  the  Italians 
mre  ever  so  extremely  fond  of  this  sort  of  public  acknow- 
ledgment, and  declaration  of  their  rank,  station,  merits  and 
honours,  that  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  on  the 
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walls  of  any  building  the  inscription^  which  commemorated  tfie 
architect,  extending  its  immortality  to  the  name  of  every  bed-^ 
man  who  had  shonldered  a  load  of  mortar  in  the  coarse  of  its 
erection.  It  was  therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  Italian  fashion,  to  compel  Galileo  to  carry  down  the 
stream  of  time  with  him  as  many  names  as  titles  could  be 
found  for  in  connection  with  the  new  edition.  But  we  have 
no  very  precise  notion  of  the  duties  performed  by,  or  expected 
of,  the  **  Consultore"  of  a  literary  undertaking.  Be  his 
functions,  however,  what  they  may,  the  third  volume  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  them.  In  the  title  page  of  that 
volume,  there  is  **  a  place  in  the  middle,  where  the  *  Constdtore' 
is  not.^  The  **  Consultore"  will  afford  no  more  counsel !  The 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  the  mighty  Tuscan  shall  be  faenee- 
forth  uncounselled !  Urania  weeps  in  silence  on  her  urn  I 
And  Galilee's  mournful  ghost  will  flit  in  restless  wanderings 
through  Santa  Croce's  sombre  aisles,  for  that  the  Cavaliere 
Vincenzo  Antinori  has  withdrawn  the  light  of  his  countenance 
from  him !  Now,  hereby  han^s  the  tale,  which,  as  it  has 
made  no  little  stir  amon^  the  scientific  world  of  Europe,  and 
as  it  turns  on  matter  of  mr  greater  interest  than  the  secession 
of  Si^or  Antinori  from  this  undertaking,  we  shall  take  the 
trouble  of  unfolding  to  our  readers. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Gralileo*s  discovery  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter — of  his  unintermitting  labour  during  ten  years, 
in  cc^lecting  an  enormous  mass  of  nocturnal  observatitms  of 
these  stars,  with  the  view  of  constructing  perpetual  tables  of 
their  movements— -of  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  this 
labour— of  the  blindness  which  prevented  him  from  resuming 
and  completing  it— of  his  having  confided  the  papers  con- 
taining this  astronomical  treasure  to  his  pupil  Kenieri — of 
Renieri's  labours,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  the  same 
tables — of  his  also  having  been  interrupted  by  death — and  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  papers  containing  Galileo^s 
and  his  own  observations,  at  the  period  of  his  death.  We 
have  spoken  also  of  the  suspicion  under  which  the  InquisitioD 
has  laboured  ever  since,  or  having  caused  the  destruction  of 
these  valuable  MSS.,  and  of  the  lamentations  of  the  scientific 
world  over  their  loss  up  to  our  own  time. 

Two  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  thb  works  of  Gblileo 
had  already  appeared,  and  Sig^nor  Alhkn  was  diligently  la- 
bouring at  his  task  of  examining  the  mass  of  MSs.  in  the 
Pitti,  when  one  fine  morning  in  April,  1843,  he  discovered, 
among  these  papers,  the  long  lost  observcUions  on  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  !  . 
'    Bere  was  a  reward  for  many  a  long  day's  weary  examination 
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of  enormous  masses  of  faded  manuscript !  Here  was  news 
for  the  astronomers  of  Europe !  Here  was,  above  all,  matter 
for  rejoicing  and  congratulations  for  the  philosophers  of  Tus- 
cany! 

Natorally  overjoyed  at  his  discovery,  and  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits,  Si^or  Alb^ri  hastens  to  communicate  his 
agreeable  news  to  the  enlightened  prince,  of  whose  benignant 
sympathy  in  his  honourable  triumph  he  is  sure, — and  to  all 
others  interested  in  the  matter,  eagerly  awaiting  their  congra- 
tulations and  common  rejoicings  over  the  discovery  of  that 
which  had  so  long,  and  by  so  many,  been  lamented  as  irre- 
coverably lost. 

But  Signor  Antinori  had  been  charged  by  the  Grand  Duke 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  cataloguing  of  these  MSS. 
twenty  years  ago.  And  suspicious  vanity,  prompt  to  take 
firigbt  at  the  shadow  of  an  affront  to  its  overweening  self- 
complacency,  whispered  to  him,  "Take  care!  Signor  Cava- 
liere !  If  these  labours  were  among  the  papers  which  you 
catalogued,  ought  not  you  to  have  discovered  them?  Take 
care  how  you  acknowledge  the  merit  of  this  young  Albferi's 
discovery,  for  fear  your  own  merits  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion." Thus  argued  egotism, — a  fiend  which  will  sometimes 
inhabit  even  astronomical  breasts.  But  the  more  malignant 
spirits  of  envy  and  jealousy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  stood  at  the 
Cavaliere*s  elbow,  in  the  shape  of  Signor  Amici,  the  celebrated 
optician,  whose  general  science  and  talent  having  obtained 
for  him  the  somewhat  incongruous  reward  of  a  professorship 
of  astronomy,  he  has  become  a  sort  of  '*  Astronome  malgre 
lui.'*  We  are  justified  in  attributing  the  evil  passions  we  have 
named  to  Signor  Amici,  from  his  conduct  in  this  dispute,  as  will 
become  sufficiently  manifest,  we  think,  presently  to  the  reader. 
But  we  should  not  be  justified  in  seeking  among  on  dits  and 
reports  the  motives  of  his  feelings.  Pernaps,  to  those  who 
know  the  Italians  and  their  inveterate  prejudices,  the  fact  of 
Signor  Alb^ri's  beinga  "  foreigner  "  in  Tuscany— f.  e.  a  Bolog- 
nese — may  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Tuscan*  profes- 
sor's animosity.  But  howeyer  this  might  be,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Signor  Alb^ri's  discovery  was  no  discovery,  and 
should  not  be  a  discovery ;  that  no  merit  was  due  to  the  dis- 
coverer, and  that  none  should  accrue  to  him. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  was  a  sufficiently 

*  Signor  Amid  U,  by  birth,  a  Modenete.  But  he  hts  been  domesticated  in 
Florence  a  sufficiently  long  number  of  years  to  have  become  a  Florentine  in  ideas, 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  associations. 
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bold  determination.  The  battle  a^inst  truth  is  always  a  dee- 
perate  one,  as  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  remark,  with 
reference  to  Galileo's  own  history.  But  nothing  that  could  be 
done  to  throw  discredit  upon  Signor  Alb^ri  and  his  discoTery 
has  been  neglected ;  and  if  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  oppo- 
nents have  signally  failed  in  effecting  any  other  object  than  liieir 
own  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe, 
their  miscarriage  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  stubborn  and 
invincible  nature  of  facts,  and  not  to  their  own  want  of  enter- 
prise and  determination. 

Signor  Alb^ri'^s  first  care,  on  having  assured  himself  of  the 
veritable  nature  of  his  discovery,  was  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  to  communicate  it  in  letters  of  the  most  open- 
hearted  and  frank  rejoicing  to  Signor  Antinori  and  Signor  Amici. 
The  question  of  the  reality  of  the  discovery  was  referred  by  the 
Grrand  Duke  to  Professors  Amici  and  Mossotti.  And  these 
gentlemen  presented  to  the  Grand  Duke,  on  the  17th  April, 
1843,  a  report,  in  which  they  state,  that  having  examined  the 
MSS.  in  question,  with  the  assistance  of  Signor  Antinori,  they 
find  the  four  volumes  which  contain  them  tnus  entitled  in  the 
catalogue : — 

1.  Observations  and  Calculations  of  the  Medicean  Stars,  insti- 
tuted by  Galileo,  not  without  interruption,  from  1610  to  1619. 
An  autograph  volume  in  the  form  of  a  "  Vacchetta*""  of  220 
pages.  In  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  the  observations  oo 
the  Medicean  stare,  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  1610,  and  copied  by 
Galileo.     Unedited. 

2.  Calculations  on  the  Medicean  Stars,  a  MS.  of  Galileo,  in 
folio,  of  80  pages,  and  two  small  pages.     Unedited. 

3  and  4.  Books  of  the  form  of  a  Vacchetta,  in  which  are 
registered  divers  observations  for  the  calculation  of  the  Medicean 
stars,  written  by  Father  Renieri,  an  OUvetan  monk,  disciple  of 
Galileo,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  who  was  charged 
to  finish  the  Tables  of  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Medicean  Stars, 
which  were  completed  by  him,  but  not  published,  because  he 
was  prevented  by  death,  in  the  year  1647.  The  observations 
cont^ned  in  this  volume  seem  to  be  those  communicated  by  him 
to  Galileo  from  day  to  day,  for  the  purpose  of  being  verified  or 
corrected  by  him,  as  i^pcars  from  certain  letters  from  the  Father 
to  Galileo. 

The  reporters  then  state,  that  their  examination  of  the  MSS. 
has  proved,  that  the  contents  of  them  correspond  accurately 

*  X*'  Vacchetta  *'  is  a  MS.  book,  in  the  shape  of  a  tradesman's  day-book ;  such 
as  would  be  fonned  by  folding  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  the  long  way. 
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.with  the  foregoing  titles.  They  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  these  labours  were  ever  completed  or  not.  They  think 
that  the  contents  of  these  volumes  may  be,  in  part,  of  use  to 
the  science  of  the  present  daj ;  and  finally,  they  suggest  that 
they,  at  all  events,  are  interestmg  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
as  a  work  of  the  immortal  (Galileo. 

This  report  is  printed  in  Signor  Antinori's  letter  to  Simor 
Plana ;  the  title  of  which  is  numbered  3,  in  the  list  at  the  head 
of  our  article. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  date 
of  the  above  report,  Signor  Alb^ri  wrote  to  Signor  Antinori  a 
letter,  which  he  afterwards  printed  in  his  own  defence,  in  the 
pamphlet  numbered  7  in  our  list.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  degree  of  courtesy,  or  a  more  generous  care  not  to 
wound  Signor  Antinori's  susceptible  self-love,  than  is  manifested 
in  this  letter. 

''  If  I  am  to  believe  (says  he)  all  that  I  hear  said  around  roe,  my 
having  been  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  Galileo's  labours  respect- 
ing the  Medicean  stars,  which  you  had  partially  seen, — "  esistenza  da 
lei*  intraveduta," — would  be  a  matter  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  con- 
gratulation to  me,  as  I  am  told  that  you  think  I  have  acted  in  this 
matter  without  a  due  regard  to  you.  Permit  me,  then,  to  state  in  two 
words  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  pursued  in  this  matter.  My  exa- 
minations of  these  papers  led  me  to  the  full  certainty  that  they  con- 
tained Uie  entire  labours  of  Galileo  on  the  Medicean  stars.  I  imme- 
diately waited  on  you,  to  communicate  to  you  this,  as  I  thought, 
important  result  of  my  investigations.  After  you,  I  informed  the 
Grand  Duke  of  it,  because  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  gratifying  to  his  Highness.  What  happened 
next,  you.  Sir,  perhaps  know  better  than  I  do.  I  have  heard  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  persuade  the  Grand  Duke  that  I  had  deceived 
myself  in  this  discovery — an  imputation  which  I  cannot  bear,  since 
such  a  mistake  must  convict  me  of  the  utmost  imbecility." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  drawn  up  a  statement,  unde- 
niably showing  the  truth  of  his  assertion  respecting  these  MSS., 
and  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  ''  the  first  indication,  the 
first  guide  to  the  discovery,"  was  derived  by  him  from  the  cata- 
logue. This  statement,  he  tells  him,  he  means  to  publish  ;  but 
wishes  first  to  know  whether  it  meets  with  his  approbation. 

*  Signor  Alb^'i  desire  to  soothe  the  irritated  yanity  of  Signor  Antinori  has 
here  led  him  to  treat  his  opponent  with  more  fayonr  than  the  tmth  coald  justify : 
since  Signor  Antinori  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  existence  of  these  labours, 
after  he  had  catalogued  the  Pitti  MSS.,  more  than  he  bad|^before  ;  as  is  proved  by 
his  own  lamentation  over  their  loss,  in  his  '*  Notizie  Istoriche  relative  aU'  Academia 
del  Cimento,"  published  by  hiro  in  1841. 

Il2 
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Signor  Antinori  returns  a  short,  dodged  answer,  sayings 
that  he  sends  back  the  statement, — that  if  he  were  to  make  any 
remarks  on  it,  the  matter  would  run  to  too  great  length ;  that 
he  had  signified  to  the  Grand  Duke  his  intention  respecting  the 
edition  in  progress— t.  e.  that  he  shall  withdraw  his  patronage 
from  the  work,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  that  Signor  Alberi  might 
do  as  he  pleased  about  publishing  his  statement,  but  he,  for  his 
part,  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  Signor  Alberi  had  made 
no  discovery  at  all. 

The  statement  here  spoken  of  is  Signor  Alb^ri's  Latin  Letter 
to  Father  Inghirami  (No.  2  in  our  list),  and  its  writer  does  not 
exceed  the  truth  in  saying,  that  in  it  he  triumphantly  proves  that 
the  MSS.  in  dispute  contain  whole  and  entnre  the  labours  of 
Galileo  and  Renieri  on  the  Medicean  stars.  This  letter  was 
published  on  the  12th  of  May. 

On  the  29th,  Signor  Antinori  writes  the  Letter  to  Signor 
Plana  of  Turin  (No.  3  of  our  list),  in  which  he  gives  a  copy  of 
the  report  made  to  the  Grand  Duke,  which  we  have  alraidy 
spoken  of,  and  then  says  that  ^^  despite  the  judgment  contained 
in  it,  and  persisting  in  his  own  opinion,  Signor  Alberi  has  pub- 
lished his  pretended  discovery  in  a  letter  to  Father  Inghirami.'" 

This  was  discourteous  and  uncandid  enough — uncandid,  in  as 
much  as  Signor  Antinori  must  have  known  very  well  that  to 
maintain  the  reality  of  his  own  discovery,  involved  Signor 
Alberi  in  no  opposition  to  the  report  made  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
which,  in  fact,  does  not  touch  the  matter  in  question.  Signor 
Alberi  never  asserted  that  the  MSS.  were  incorrectly  catalogued, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  quoted  them  himself  in  the  words  of  the 
Catidogue. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  discourtesy  and  want  of  candour, 
Signor  Alberi  returns  to  the  question  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation  and  good  temper,  in  a  second  letter,  written  in  the 
most  conciliatory  spirit,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1843,  and  addressed 
to  Father  Inghirami.  In  this  he  complains  that  Signor  Antinori 
has  taken  offence  from  having  put  an  unfair  interpretation  upon 
his  last  published  letter.  He  has  attributed  to  me,  sap  Signor 
Alberi,  the  pretence  of  having  discovered  the  labours  of  Gfl£leo 
respecting  the  Medicean  stars.  Now  so  far  am  I,  continues  he, 
from  having  advanced  any  such  claim,  that  in  my  former  letter  I 
cite  the  volumes  containing  the  MSS.  in  question  by  the  tilJes, 
literatim^  by  which  they  are  catalogued.  But  what  my  letter 
really  does  say  is,  not  that  I  discovered  these  MSS. — which,  on 
the  contrary  stand,  as  I  have  said,  accurately  classified  in  the 
Pitti  Catalogue, — ^but  that,  by  my  examination  of  them,  I  came 
to  the  knowledge  that  they  contained  that  very  labour  of  Galileo 
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on  this  subject,  in  all  its  entirety,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
supposed  lost.  He  adds,  in  order  to  save  Signer  Antinori  from 
^uiy  possible  mortification,  that  the  authors  of  the  Catalogue  had 
executed  their  task  irreproachably — seeing  that,  by  the  nature 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  them,  they  were  by  no  means  required 
to  enter  on  such  an  examination  of  the  papers  to  be  catalogued, 
as  was  clearly  incumbent  on  him  who  was  engaged  on  the  very 
different  business  of  editing  them.  And  he  concludes  his  re- 
maricably  gentlemanlike  letter  by  expressing  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  finding,  that  the  report  of  Signers  Amici  and  Mossotti  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  which  he  had  not  seen  until  he  saw  it  printed 
in  Signor  Antinori  s  letter  to  Signer  Plana^  had  confirmed  the 
judgment  he  had  expressed  with  reference  to  the  ephemerides, 
and  had  even  assigned  a  higher  value  to  them,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  than  he  had  done. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  report,  as  far  as  it  goes,  does,  as  Signor 
Alb^  says,  entirely  confirm  this  opinion.  But  it  avoids 
touching  the  real  point  of  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  no 
other  than  simply  this : — Do  these  papers  indeed  contain  that 
which  for  two  centuries  has  been  deplored  as  lost  ?  Is  this  truly 
that  Atlantean  labour — '^  questa  fatica  vei*amente  Atlantica,*^ 
which  the  philosopher  had  blinded  himself  in  accomplishing! 
Was  it  believed  to  be  lost  \  Did  Signor  Antinori  himself,  up 
to  the  DiscovBBY  of  Signor  Alb^ri,  beueve  it  to  be  lost  ?  We 
have  already  shown,  on  his  own*  testimony,  that  he  did  so 
believe  in  1841.  These  are  the  sole  and  whole  points  on  which 
the  matter  rests;  and  all  the  irrelevant  verbiage  which  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose^ of  concealing  these,  will  not  avail  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  science  of  Europe. 

The  second  letter  of  Signor  Alb^ri,  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  was  shortly  followed  by  Signor  Antinori's  "  Dichiara- 
zione," — (in  our  list,  No.  5,) — and  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the 
business  that  we  chiefly  blame  him.  We  have  seen  his  egotism 
make  him  unjust.  We  now  find  that  it  can  make  him  un- 
generous also. 

"  Signor  Alb^ri,  says  he,  attributes  to  me  injustice,  in  the  in- 
terpretation I  put  on  his  letter  to  Father  Inghirami,  saying  that 
I  deduced  yroOT  that  his  pretence  to  the  discovery  of  the  ephe- 

*  At  the  20tli  page  of  his  ''  Notizie  Istoriche  relative  aU'  Academia  del 
Ctmento/'  pubUshcd  in  1841,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  note, 
SicDor  Antinori  stotes  that  Galileo  "  consigned  to  his  disciple,  Father  Vincenio 
Renieri,  aU  hi$  observaHont  on  the  tystem  qfthe  Satellites  <if  Jupiter,  made  from 
1610  to  1637  ;  which  he  with  reason  called  an  Atlantean  hibour,  and  which  was  so 
fetal  to  his  eyes."  And  at  page  37  of  the  same  publication,  he  says  that  Renieri's 
'<  papers  disappeared,  whether  from  ignorance  or  Ul  intention,"  at  the  epoch  of  his 
death. 
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merides.  But  my  knowledge  of  his  pretension  was  derived  from 
quite  a  different  source ;  which  I  now  make  public  for  my  justifi- 
cation.'*' And  then  he  prints  the  private  letter,  which  Signor 
Alb^ri  had  written  to  him,  announcing  the  discovery  in  the  first 
instance.  And  it  is  hence  insinuated,  and  subsequently  broadly 
asserted,^  that  Signor  Alb^ri  wished  in  his  public  letters  to  back 
out  of  the  pretensions  put  forward  in  his  private  letters  to  Signors 
Antinori  and  Amici,  and  in  his  report  to  the  Grand  Duke.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  persuade  the  public  that,  finding  himself 
detected  and  exposed  by  his  opponents,  Sisnor  An>^  was 
desirous  to  recede  from  his  first  declaration  of  his  having  disco- 
vered jbhe  ephemerides — that  he  is  drawing  in  his  horns,  and  is 
only  anxious  to  cover  his  first  imadvised  claims. 

A  more  base  and  ungenerous  use  was  never  made  of  an  adver- 
sary's forbearance  and  generosity.  For  what  is  the  discrepancy 
between  Signor  Alberis  private  letters  and  his  printed  docu- 
ments addressed  to  Father  Inghirami  i  And  whence  is  this  dis- 
cr^ancy? 

in  his  first  piivate  letters  he  says  simplv — and  as  truly  as 
fiimply — I  have  found  the  long  lost  ephemerides  !  My  examinar 
tion  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to  the  discovery,  that  these 
volumes  are^  in  point  of  fact,  the  '^  fatica  veramente  Atlantica," 
which  up  to  this  hour  has  been  deemed  lost.  Now,  in  his  pub- 
lished letters,  when  he  found  that,  most  unexpectedly  by  nim, 
find  most  entirely  in  contradiction  to  what  he  wished,  Signor 
Antinori  was  mortified  by  this  discovery,  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
it,--when^  to  his  surprise  and  regret,  he  found  tiiat  his  merit  had 
been  conceived  by  the  thin-skinned  vanity  of  the  Cavaliere  to  in- 
volve his  own  demerit, — he  endeavours,  by  evpry  possible  conces- 
sion m  his  power,  to  take  the  sting  from  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  he  had  discovered  in  these  MSS.  those  celebrated  labours 
which  Signor  Antinori  had  failed  to  discover.  He,  by  no  means, 
he  says,  lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  papers.  There  thev 
jBTQ  catalogued,  and,  as  he  expressly  testifies,  duly  catalogued. 
He  even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  &pply  a  plaster  to  the  raw  wound 
in  Signor  Antinori's  egotism.  The  gentlemen  employed  to  form 
the  Catalogue  were  by  no  means  called  on,  by  the  nature  of  their 
task,  to  enter  on  such  an  examination  of  me  MSS.  as  he  was 
bound  to  institute. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  the  discrepancy,  and  here  is  the  motive 
of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  speak  in  terms  too  severe  of  tiiose  who 
attempted  to  turn  it  to  so  unworthy  a  purpose ! 

This  publication  of  Si^or  Antinons  was  soon  followed  by 
/uiother  from  the  pen  of  Signor  Amici,  who  must  needs  also  give^ 
*  In  oar  lift  marked  No.  6. 
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hid  "  Dichiarazione^  to  the  world.  Now  this  "  declaration^  is, 
in  all  repeats,  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  its  author.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  he  has  to  declare  is,  that  Signor  Alb^ri  was  not  justi- 
fied in  citing  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
MSS.  in  question  contained  the  entirety  of  Galileo's  labours  in 
this  matter,  and  that  they  were  the  very  materials  so  long  deemed 
lost,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  pronounced  himself  on  that 
matter — "  non  mi  sono  estemato  su  tale  argumento ;"  respect- 
ing which  he  adds,  with  more  caution  than  candour,  ^^  I  think  it 
prudent  to  say  nothing."  But  he  little  imagined  that  in  the 
meantime  his  more  competent  colleague  in  the  task  of  reporting 
on  the  new  discovery  to  the  Grand  Duke,  had  expressed  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Signor  Alb^ri,  since  published  by  him,  as  follows : — 
**  I  agree  with  you,"  says  Signor  Mossotti  in  this  letter,  "  that 
these  MSS.  contain  the  entirety  of  the  materials  which  GaUleo 
and  Renieri  had  collected  on  the  subject ;  and  I  will,  moreover, 
say,  that  an  examination  of  one  or  two  hours  bestowed  on  these 
papers  would  suffice  to  convince  one  of  that  fact.  iVbr  did  it 
ever  occur  to  the  commission  charged  to  report  on  these  papers  to 
raise  any  question  on  that  point ;  and  had  you  asked  me  whether 
any  such  opinion  as  that  the  Piiti  MSS.  were  incomplete^  had 
been  held  by  the  commission^  I  should  have  immediately  unde- 
ceived your 

And  thus,  this  "  astronome  malgr^  lui"  turned  arbiter  between 
astronomers,  protests  against  his  own  opinion  of  the  entirety 
of  the  papers  in  dispute,  and  thinks  it  prudent  to  say  nothing. 
We  strongly  counsel  him  to  adopt  the  same  sentiments  respect- 
ing this  whole  matter,  henceforth,  for  ever. 

But  *'  quem  Deus  vult  perdere**  .  .  . !  Signor  Amici,  not  con- 
tent with  the  above  unlucky  declaration,  has  filled  the  remainder 
of  his  pamphlet  with  the  urbane,  and  indeed  friendly,  letter, 
which  Signor  Alb^ri  wrote  to  him  announcing  his  discovery. — 
"  To  which,"  says  he,  "  I  returned  no  reply, ' — a  piece  of  un- 
eentlemanlike  discourtesy  and  gross  ill-breeding,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  world  might  not  have  suspected  him,  if  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  record  it  against  himself;  but  which  speaks 
volumes  of  the  "  animus"  with  which  the  new  edition,  and  its 
young  editor,  were  regarded  by  him  from  the  first ;  and  of  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  must  have  set  about  the  task  assigned 
to  him,  of  reporting  on  the  value  of  Signor  Alb^ri's  discovery. 

Signor  Amici  further  adds  to  his  pamphlet  an  insulting  letter, 
written  by  him  to  Signor  Alb^ri,  on  the  9tb  of  June,  which  he 
concludes  by  telling  him,  that  if  he — Alb^ri — should  publish,  as 
he  talked  of  doing,  a  Justification  of  his  conduct,  ^^  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  reply,  which  should  speak  with  such  clearness  as  to 
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render  his  fault  more  numifeBt  than  ever,  and  perhaps  cause  him 
the  more  to  r^ret  that  he  had  despised  the  aavice  of  those  who, 
for  his  own  g^,  had  from  the  first  counselled  him  to  ke^ 
silence.'* 

In  the  teeth  of  this  threat,  Signer  Alb^ri  published  his  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Ultime  Parole,''  &c.  (No  9,  in  our  list) ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  threat,  the  reply  which  was  to  make  his  ill- 
doings  so  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that  he  should  repent  not 
having  held  his  tongue,  has  never  appeared  I 

In  truth.  Signer  Alb^ri  might  well  entitle  his  publicataon 
^^  Last  Words,  for  assuredly  there  was  no  more  to  oe  said  on 
the  subject.  In  this  pamphlet  he  goes  over  the  whole  pn^reas 
of  the  dispute,  step  by  step.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  foQow 
him,  as  we  have  already,  in  punming  our  disagreeable  path 
through  the  preceding  publications,  laid  the  whole  point  and 
progress  of  the  dispute  before  our  readers.  In  concluding  his 
victorious  defence  he  recapitulates  the  points  of  the  Question ; 
and  asks,  addressing  himself  to  Signers  Antinori  ana  Amid, 
^^  What  then  is  the  opposition  you  raise  to  mv  claims  ?  Do  yoa 
deny  that  the  labours  in  question  are  truly,  as  I  assert,  the 
whole  of  those  which  Galileo  and  Renieri  accomplished  respecting 
the  Medicean  Stars  T'  We  need  not  enter  on  the  examination 
of  the  perfectly  convincing  arguments  which  Signer  AlbM 
adduces  to  support  this  position.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  we 
have  Signer  Mossotti's  strongly  expressed  opinion  on  this  point ; 
as  well  as  that  of  Father  Inghirami,  who  has  declared  hunself, 
in  a  letter  to  Signer  Alb^ri,  perfectly  convinced  by  his  reasoning 
on  this  point.  If  more  were  wanting,  we  have  Signer  Mossotti  s 
assurance  that  it  never  occurred  to  Signer  Amici  to  doubt  the 
fact,  although  that  gentleman  '^  deemed  it  prudent ''^  afterwards 
to  say  nothing  about  it. 

Do  his  opponents  wish,  asks  Signer  Alb^ri,  in  the  next  place, 
to  contest  bis  having  been  the  first  to  discover  this  fact !  Did 
any  body  before  him  give  the  slightest  sign  of  a  suspicion,  that 
the  long  lamented  papers  were  safe  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Pitti?  We  have  already  seen  that  Signer  Antinori  himsdf 
spoke  of  them  as  lost,  in  1841.  But  that  no  part  of  Signer  Al- 
l^ri^s  cause  may  want  the  most  overwhelming  amount  of  testi- 
mony in  his  favour,  it  so  happens  that  another  perscm,  who  is 
believed,  on  the  best  authority,  to  have  seen  these  papers,  has 
printed  his  opinion,  that  these  labours  of  Galileo  and  R^iieri 
were  lost.  This  person  is  Signer  Gulielmo  Libri,  now  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris.  In  an  ^^  Elssid  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Tra- 
vaux  de  Galileo,'"  published  by  him  in  the  ^^  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,"  in  July,  1841,  he  says,  that  "  Renieri,  to  whom  Galileo 
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bad  coafided  his  obeervations  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
who  was  to  have  reduced  them  to  tabular  forms,  saw,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  his  papers  pillaged  and  dispersed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Holy  Office.*^  Again,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  ^^  Histoire  des 
Sci^ices  Math^matiques  en  Italic,"  published  in  the  same  year, 
he  says,  at  page  278,  the  same  thing  in  the  same  word». 

There  was  no  shadow  of  authority  to  justify  Signer  Libri  in 
asserting,  that  Renieri  saw  any  sucn  thing.  But  the  passage  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  prove,  that  he  also,  although 
these  MSS.  had  passed  through  his  hands,  still  believed  that 
the  long  lost  '^  Fatica  Atlantica"  of  Galileo  had  irrecoverably 
perished. 

The  unanswerable  last  words  of  Signer  Alb^ri,  which  are 
dated  July  17,  1843,  seemed  to  have  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
The  unfair  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  due  to  his  discovery 
had  signally  failed ;  it  was  determined  that  the  MSS.  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  should  be  published  in  the 
5th  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  great  Tuscan's  works, — (of 
which  the  fourth  is  now  in  the  press,) — ^and  it  seemed  that  the 
public  would  be  permitted  to  forget  Signers  Antinori  and  Amici, 
and  their  conduct,  as  bst  as  the  best  friends  of  those  gentlemen 
could  desire.  This  was  the  position  of  matters  when  we  com- 
menced this  article  ;  but  since  that  tinie  a  pamphlet  has  appeared, 
purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  a  certain  Abate  Pietro  JPillori, 
to  a  Dr.  somebody  at  Bologna.  Now  this  wretched  Peter 
Pillori,  whose  book  truly  deserves  no  other  notice  than  that 
which  the  sound  of  his  name  suggests  to  Englidi  ears — (our 
readers  must  forgive  the  pun  in  consideration  of  the  justice  of  its 
suggestion) — ^is  nearly  as  unknown  in  Italy  as  in  England.  And 
we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  he  has  not  ventured  forth  on  this 
enterprise  ^'motu  proprio,'*'  as  the  Italian  sovereigns  say  of 
their  actions. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  intention  of  troubling  our 
readers,  already,  we  fear,  sufficiently  weary  of  the  subject,  as,  we 
can  assure  them,  we  ourselves  are,  with  any  examination  of  this 
tmly  disgraceful  publication.  Suffice  it  that  it  is  a  farrago  of 
blunders,  calumnies,  groundless  imputations  of  evil  motives,  and 
inextricable  confusion  as  to  the  only  real  points — at  issue,  we 
were  going  to  say ;  but  we  cannot  term  them  so,  for  they  have 
been  most  conclusively  set  at  rest.  But  the  motive  of  this  truly 
disgraceful  publication,  which  is,  we  understand,  universally  at- 
tributed by  the  Italians  to  its  true  authors,  and  not  to  the  poor 
priest,  who  has  been  hired  in  all  probability  to  lend  his  ominously 
sounding  name  to  it,  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  Tuscany ! 
The  Itflliaiffi  hate  and  mead  a  ^'  scandal."    It  is  their  summum 
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malum.  A  maxim  which  we  English  have  turned  into  a  proverb, 
but  which  we  invariably  disregard  in  practice, — that  which 
teaches  us  that,  ^^  least  said  is  soonest  mended,"" — ^rules  as  in- 
variably the  conduct  of  the  Italians.  To  "  hush  up,"  is  their 
grand  and  universal  panacea  for  all  social  evils.  Now  Peter 
Pillories  employers  speculated  on  this  tendency.  It  was  hoped 
confidently,  that  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  well  known  to  have 
been  vexed^  annoyed  at  the  dispute  and  at  its  publicity,  would 
have  adopted  the  shortest  and  nearest  method  of  preventing  any 
further  scandal  on  the  subject,  by  ordering  ^'the  obnoxious 
foreigner*'  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  he  would  have  removed 
the  bone  of  discord  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  own  dogs  quiet ; 
that  Signor  Alb^ri,  in  short,  would  have  been  considered  a  Jonah 
in  the  diip  of  Tarshish,  and  have  been  thrown  overboard.  It  was 
to  this  end  that  the  pamphlet  was  directed,  and  not  to  the  object 
of  altering  the  position  of  the  afiair  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
But  the  conspirators  ill-judged  their  Prince.  The  Grand  Duke 
is  essentially  a  just  man.  And  he  has  shown  upon  one  or  two 
occasions  much  magnanimity  in  his  steadfast  determination  not 
to  be  led  into  injustice,  or  even  harsh  judgment,  when  those  who 
would  have  counselled  such  measures  were  of  a  very  different 
degree  of  importance  from  the  persecutors  of  Signor  Alb^ri. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  for  jis  to  analyse  Signor  Alb^ri's  reply  to 
the  pamphlet  of  his  adversaries,  as  it  was  to  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  attack.  He  says  in  the  first  page  of  it  that  he  is 
firmly  purposed  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another  of  the 
rickety  fabric  which  his  opponents  have  raised;  and  truly  he 
keeps  his  word.  But  of  what  interest  would  it  be  to  English 
readers  to  be  present  at  Peter  Pillori's  execution,  or  even  at 
that  of  his  employers  ?  We  have  put  the  whole  of  the  matter 
in  dispute  before  them,  and  they  are  now  as  competent  judges 
of  the  merits  of  the  question,  as  if  they  had  waded  through  the 
whole  mass  of  repetitions,  contradictions,  and  shuffling,  together 
with  the  exposure  of  them. 

The  cause  is  now  before  the  world ;  and  its  merits  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  decided  on  in  two  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Fortunately  for  Signor  Alb^ri,  Jacobi  of  Berlin  chanced 
to  be  at  Florence  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrel,  and  at  once  saw 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  two  articles  of  a  most 
gratifying  nature  to  the  persecuted  editor  of  the  persecuted  phi- 
K)6opher,  have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  ^^  A^e- 
meine  Zeitung."" 

But  still  more  decisively  and  authoritatively  has  the  matter 
been  pronounced  on  in  Paris.  In  the  ^^  Stance  de  TAcad^mie 
des  Sciences,""  on  the  21st  of  August,  184f3,  M.  Arago  said. 
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"  If  the  assertions  of  Signor  Alb^ri  are  correct" — he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  assertions  contained  in  the  Latin  letter  to  Inghirami, 
which  have  been  proved  and  re-proved  to  weariness ;  and  which 
his  adversaries,  by  their  own  showing,  never  doubted,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  testimony  of  Signor  Mossotti — "if  the  MSS.  of 
the  Pitti  contain  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  and  Renieri 
cm  the  SateUites  of  Jupiter,  Signor  Albiri  will  have  given  value 
to  papers  hitherto  disclained ;  he  will  have  been  the  first  to 
assign  to  MSS.  already  catalogued  their  true  signification^  their 
true  place  in  the  history  of  science ;  he  will  have  made  a  veri- 
table DIJ900VERY." 

Signer  Alb^ri  can  desire  nothing  further.  He  stands  righted 
in  the  face  of  Europe.  Would  that  every  literary  wrong  could 
meet  with  detection  and  exposure  as  complete  and  "  ^clatant ! " 

We  have  completed  our  task!  Had  it  been  confined  to  in- 
troducing to  our  readers  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  greatest  of  Italian  philosophers,  it  would  have  been  in  all 
respects  an  agreeable  one.  But  it  was  due  to  our  readers  to  ^ve 
them  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  dispute, 
which  has  already  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  was  due  to  Signor 
Alb^ri  to  afford  him  that  fair  hearing  in  England,  which  has 
been  accorded  to  him  with  so  favourable  a  result  in  France  and 
Crermany. 

Let  us  conclude,  however,  by  returning  for  an  instant  to  the 
more  pleasant  and  permanently  interesting  part  of  our  subject. 
It  was  a  happy  thought — this  public  and  signal  reparation  ofi^ed 
by  repentant  Italy  to  the  memory  of  her  ill-used  son.  It  may 
be  deemed  significative  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  mere  acknow- 
ledgment and  rectification  of  scientific  errors  and  literary  injus- 
tices. It  is  well  for  the  sake  of  the  living  that  such  jiist  measure 
of  the  world's  esteem  as  the  world  is  capable  of  meting,  should 
be  awarded  to  the  mighty  dead;  and  if  the  noble  spirit,  whose 
mortal  tabernacle  reste  in  peace  within  its  honourea  shrine,  be 
indeed  permitted  to  be  cognizant  of  this  world's  destinies,  he  must 
rejoice  that  his  Florence  has,  by  this  deed  of  homage  to  his 
memory,  testified  her  advance  to  such  a  point  as  may  encourage 
sanguine  hopes  of  her  further  progress.  We  confess  that  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  this  circumstance  as  one  of  those  shadows, 
which  ^^  coming  events  throw  before  ^  them ;  and  to  gather  from 
it,  in  connection  with  many  other  signs  of  the  times,  a  persuasion 
of  the  approaching  morning  of  yet  another  bright  day  of  Italian 
intellectui^  fertility. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Chants  et   Chansons  Papulaires  de  la  France. 

Popular  Ballads  uid  Songs  of  France.     Paris.     Delloye. 
2.  Poesies  CompUtes  de  Robert  Burns^  traduites  de  tEcossais^ 

par  M.  Leon  de  Wailly ;    avec  une  Introduction  du  mime. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Bums,  translated  from  the  Scotch,  with 

an  Introduction!  by  M.  de  Wailly.     Paris.     Charpentier. 

In  these  days  of  pains-taking  research,  when  historians  are  ex- 
pected to  study  every  detail  of  manners,  costume,  and  language, 
by  way  of  giving  reality  and  colour  to  their  narratives, — when 
the  philosopny  of  ornament  has  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  the  architectural  student,  and  the  illuminated  Missal 
is  made  a  text  by  the  lecturer  on  Painting, — a  few  pages  on  a 
popular  collection  of  lyrics,  with  a  few  remarks  on  modem  versions 
and  versionizers  interwoven,  cannot  be  unwelcome,  even  in  the 
midst  of  discussions  as  grave  and  momentous  as  those  to  which  a 
Quarterly  periodical  is  of  predilection  devoted.  Were  we  to 
treat  of  the  politics  of  European  songs,  this  article  might  pos- 
sibly become  serious  enough,  since  some  of  the  most  striking 
portions  of  the  subject  must  lead  us  to  touch  upon  those  times  of 
popular  excitement,  when  men, 

"  cradled  into  poetry  through  wrong," 

real  or  fancied,  make  use  of  ui  organ  for  the  transmission  of 
their  scornful,  or  oppressed,  or  irritated  feelings,  as  all-pervading 
as  the  air  which  passes  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace,  from  tJie 
field  to  the  factory,  and  as  keenly  rapid  in  its  power  to  awaken, 
as  the  beacon  fires  which  spoke  from  hill  to  hill  in  the  rough 
old  days  of  the  bow  and  the  spear.  We  should  have  to  consida' 
— nor  is  the  subject  unworthy  of  philosophical  analysis — ^how  far 
the  Ballad  is  aristocratic ;  a  thing  belonging  to  Tradition,  and 
commanded  by  Authority,  which  passed  from  the  harp  of  the 
noble^s  minstrel  to  the  lip  of  the  dependent  churl ; — how  far  the 
Song  is  more  essentially  popular ;  an  utterance  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  afiections,  for  a  class  possessing  no  more  measiu^  forms 
of  expression  :  but  such  investigations  would  tend  towards  c<m- 
troversy  rather  than  anecdote,  until  the  tinkling  of  the  harp- 
strings  was  drowned  in  the  angry  sound  of  polemical  disputation. 
Let  us  then  leave  untouched  the  great  strife  between  Royalty  and 
Democracy ; — the  great  contrast  between  past  holydays  of  silken 
troubadours  and  the  present  work-days  of  discontented  mechanics 
and  drooping  peasants.  There  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  the 
gatherer  in  the  field  of  popular  Song,  without  any  necessity  for 
him  to  dig  down  to  any  root  of  bitterness,  or  to  lay  hand  upon 
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any  flower  which  is  warded-— or,  as  some  would  phrase  it,  gar- 
landed— ^by  thorns. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  looking  into  these  *^  Chants 
et  CSiansons ''  St  France,  is  a  nationality  not  to  be  matched. 
Barry  CJomwalFs  assertion,  in  the  Preface  to  his  exquisite  volume 
of  English  Songs,  that  ^^  England  is  singularly  barren  of  song- 
writers," is  true  as  regards  many  of  the  varieties  contained  m 
this  Anthology.  For  if  we  had  to  edit  a  work  corresponding  to 
the  one  before  us,  what  stores  would  there  remain  for  us, — were 
Dibdin  hud  on  one  side,  as  too  exclusively  a  class-poet,  and 
when  we  had  selected  the  one  or  two  old  ballads  which  might 
pair  off  with  "  Le  Comte  Orry  "^  and  "  G6n6vifeve  de  Brabant" 
of  the  French  coUection !  The  Miller  who  lived  '*  an  the  river 
Dee,-— "Old  King  Cole,^—" The  Old  English  Gentleman,"— 
the  more  modem  "Black  Eyed  Susan,"  and  "  Rule  Britannia,^ 
(the  last,  by  the  way,  written  by  a  Scot,  as  was  also  "  Ye  Ma- 
riners of  England,")  would  leave  a  serious  vacancy  in  our  trea- 
SUIT,  and  compel  us  to  begin  to  think  of  including  the  Henrys 
and  Eknmas  of  the  Vauxhall  Ballad,  or  the  sickly  but  sweet 
drawing-room  ditties  of  Ha^es  Bayly.  For  the  table-songs  of 
Ci^>tain  Morris  were,  in  theur  day,  no  more  universally  popular, 
in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  word,  than  the  tea-table  lyrics 
of  that  master  of  English  jingle — good-natured  and  clever  James 
Smith.  Then  Robert  Bums,  and  Joanna  BaiUie,  and  Walter 
Scott,  and  James  Hogg,  and  Thomas  Moore,  and  Charles  Wolfe, 
and  George  Darley, — each  of  whom  has  enriched  British  song, 
(to  Barry  Cornwall  honourable  allusion  has  been  abready  made,) 
are  none  of  them  English  by  birth ; — still  less  so  in  the  sense  that 
Pannard,  and  Vad6,  and  D^saugiers  were  French.  The  allusion 
to  ihe  folly  of  the  hour  as  it  flies — ^the  introduction  of  particular 
localities  and  persons — is  wanting  to  their  lyrics,  high  as  they 
stand  in  the  scale  of  poetry.  Where  are  our  songs  of  the 
Thames,  and  of  Covent  Garden,  and  of  Hyde  Park  i  Nelson, 
on  his  eolmnn,  is  silent ; — George  the  Third  taketh  off  his  hat 
to  the  Opera  House ;  and  caracoles  perpetually  on  his  charger, 
but  as  mutely  as  if  London  offered  no  occasion  for  pasquinades, 
and  was  as  changeless  and  quiet  and  rectangular  as  a  Quaker 
city.  We  are  a  poetical — we  shall  become  a  musical — but  we 
never  have  been  a  singing  people,  like  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and 
the  Welsh.  We  have  plenty  of  wit,  plenty  of  character,  plenty 
of  fun  in  our  streets ;  but  they  do  not  run  into  rhyme  or  melody, 
else  we  should  long  ago  have  had  our  own  Vaudeville  Theatre ; 
and  a  Vestris,  instei^  of  captivating  her  thousands  by  war- 
Uing  quaint  and  elegant  conceits  by  Herrick  unintelligible  to 
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nine  out  of  ten  amon^  the  listeners — or  sentimental  namby- 
pamby  about  broom-girls  and  "  Zurich's  fair  waters," — would 
nave  been  enrapturing  her  tens  of  thousands  by  our  version  of 
this  Royal  Progress,  or  the  other  fashionable  mode.  The  nearest 
approach  in  popular  song  to  the  themes  of  the  hour,  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  ti  ohn  Parry  in  his  inimitable  comic  exhibitions. 
^But  the  charm  of  these  has  been  largely  musical ;  and  the  Yerj 
limited  range  of  topics  by  which  he  could  appeal  to  sympathy, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  sSter  having  dealt  with  the  requi- 
sitions expected  in  a  Oovemess,  the  terrors  of  a  Musical  Wife, 
the  feminme  mania  for  Berlin  Wool,  and  one  or  two  like  in- 
sipidities, he  has  been  driven  to  the  less  matter-of-fact  tales  and 
topics,  which  '^age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale," — the  old 
legends  of  the  CWld  s  Faeiy  Library. 

But  even  in  the  points  where  this  gay  book  agrees  with  other 
popular  collections,  a  welcome  individuality  is  to  be  found.     We 
are  for  "  French  of  Paris,"  not  of  "  Stratford  atte  Bowe,"  and 
relish  our  neighbours'poetry,  their  memoirs,  their  correspondences 
— nay,  even  tneir  drama — m  proportion  as  it  is  pure  of  foreign  in- 
fluences.    Let  us  turn  to  any  German  collection  of  popular  songs 
for  an  instant,  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  contrast.  There  weshaD 
find  none  of  tiie  ^^  piquantefolie"  and  ^'  ing^nieuse  malice"  which 
are  announced  in  the  French  publisher's  preface — ^there,  happily, 
be  confronted  with  none  of  the  ^'  couplets  qui  se  rattachent  an 
genre  hasard^."     But  if  we  compare  the  two  in  the  article  of  love 
sonss  and  chivalresque  ballads — sentimental  and  romantic  poetry 
— iSke  result  on  the  side  of  the  French  would  be,  a  deficiency  in 
that  simplicity  of  expression,  homely  tenderness,  and  fancy  at  once 
earnest  and  capricious,  which  distinguish  the  Oerman  singers,  and 
have  not  been  assuredly  to  be  found  for  the  last  hundred  years 
on  the  Gallic  bank  of  the  Rhine,  however  genially  they  may  have 
there  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  professors  of  the  gai  science. 
The  best  of  Millevoye's  or  V  ictor  Hugo's  lyrics  (we  exclude  Beran- 
ger  as  totally  beyond  reach  of  the  parallel)  has  but  an  operatic  and 
coquettish  and  factitious  air,  if  it  be  placed  beside  one  of  Uhland's 
ballads — ^nay,  or  one  of  the  earlier  sonss  of  Heine ;  who,  renegade 
that  he  is !  has  of  late  agonized  himself  to  become  as  sarcastic  and 
as  negative,  as  the  most  ironical  and  bitter  of  the  convulsionnaire 
dramatists, /euiZ/e^on  philosophers.     But  the  generic  difierence 
of  tone  between  the  singers  of  the  two  countries  in  subjects  of  a 
like  cast,  will  possibly  present  itself  most  forcibly  by  aid  of  an 
illustration.     The  following  lyrics,  purposely  selected  at  random, 
are  freely  imitated  rather  than  paraphrased,  and  cannot  be  put 
forth  without  our  seriously  requesting  the  reader  to  accept  them 
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as  attempts^  and  not  translations.   The  first  is  from  a  cheap  and 
popular  Oerman  collection : — 

Sir  Ulrich. 
Who  makes  in  the  forest  so  weary  a  moan  ? 

*'  O  thou  daughter  of  my  age ! 

O  my  only,  only  child !" 
With  the  church  bells  tolling  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone, 
And  the  kinsmen  and  the  maidens,  all  sorrowful  to  see ; 
**  My  Flower  for  evermore  is  gone  I — Ah  me  !  Ah  me  !'* 

The  Knight  would  ride  home,  though  the  King's  board  was  set, 

To  the  daughter  of  his  age, 

To  his  only,  only  child. 
And  this  was  the  welcome  his  hoary  hairs  met, 
From  the  kinsmen  and  the  maidens  all  sorrowful  to  see ; 
**  The  Flower  for  evermore  is  gone ! — Ah  me !  Ah  me  !*' 

**  Set  down  yonder  bier — ^never  heed  for  the  rain ; 

O  thou  daughter  of  my  age, 

O  my  only,  only  child ! 
There  were  none  half  so  fair — Jet  me  look  on  her  again  !*' 
And  the  kinsmen  and  the  maidens  were  sorrowful  to  see ; 
**  My  Flower  for  evermore  is  gone ! — Ah  me  I  Ah  me !" 

He  raised  her  pale  garland,  with  death  in  his  smile, 

'*  O  thou  daughter  of  my  age, 

O  my  only,  only  child  I" 
And  he  kissed  her— his  stout  heart  was  broken  the  while — 
And  the  kmsmen  and  the  maidens  were  sorrowAil  to  see ; 
^*  The  Flower  for  ever  more  is  gone !— Ah  me !  ah  me  l" 

The  song  of  Roland, — the  well-known  romance  of  "  Le  jeune 
et  beau  Dunois,"  made  our  own  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,—  the  long- 
winded  legend  of  the  Countess  de  Saulx,  pathetically  formal  as 
some  antique  middle-age  effigy  in  coif  and  ruff, — afford  us  no 
parallel  to  the  moumml  melancholy  of  the  verses  we  have  so 
imperfectly  imitated.  And  even  if  we  leave  the  highways  of 
French  popularity  to  produce  something  like  a  companion  ditty, 
we  cannot  but  feel  how  wide  a  stream  of  traditions,  modes,  and 
morals,  separates  the  one  land  from  the  other:  as  we  read — 

The  Ladyb's  Banquet. — After  Millevoye. 

^'  Tell  me,  thou  peasant,  what  Lord  abideth 

In  yon  tall  towers  on  the  mountain  height  V* 
From  the  Holy  Land  as  he  homeward  rideth, 

Saith  gallant  Yvain,  the  minstrel  Knight. 
"  The  chief  of  Ravenna,  dwells  he  yonder  ?" 

"  Speed  well,  Sir  Pilgrim  !"  (the  churl  laughs  low,) 
**  There's  only  a  warder  frailer  and  fonder. 

Whose  Lord  to  the  East,  forsooth,  must  go,'' — 
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Saith  Yvain,  **  To  Hermosa,  through  dread  and  danger. 
My  faith  it  was  sworn,  and  it  kept  shall  be ; 

And  a  Queen,  could  she  stoop  to  the  sunburnt  stranger, 
Would  meet  no  reply,  save  *  Grand  Merci  V  " 

Sound  the  trumpets — the  drawbridge  is  ready  : 

Enters  the  Knight,  and  the  Dwarf,  before, 
Leadeth  him  in  to  the  lonely  lady : 

"  Yvain !"— "  Hermosa ! '— *«  We  meet  once  more  ! 
Of  thy  death,  sweet  friend  !— of  thy  death  they  told  me ! 

Of  a  new  love  spake  to  mv  heart  of  stone ; 
And  then  to  Ravenna's  Lord  they  sold  me. — 

My  hand  to  another ! — my  hand  alone  ! 
I  am  thine  own  maiden,  as  purely,  as  wholly. 

As  when  we  parted  beneath  the  tree : 
Great  Heaven  bear  witness!  hear.  Angels  holy  !*' 

Joyous  the  Champion  cried,  **  Grand  Merci  V* 

Pass  the  slow  hours;  with  a  feast  she  greets  him. 

Royally,  richly  the  tables  shine  ; 
Golden  the  throne  where  by  her's  she  seats  him. 

Burning  his  glance,  as  he  pours  the  wine. 
''  Patience  !"  she  blushes,  "  till  twilight  hide  us. 

And  the  Ave  tolls  for  a  bright  day  gone ; 
No  earthly  chances  shall  then  divide  us. 

Thou,  mine  for  ever ! — I,  thine  alone ! 
Pledge  me,  meanwhile,  in  a  tender  sadness 

To  old  bonds  broken,  and  hearts  set  free  :*' 
Saith  the  Knight — **  I  pledge  thee  in  triumph  and  gladness. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  answer  me,  *  Grand  Merci  !*  " 

She  tastes  the  wine — and  the  goblet  steaming 

From  her  white  hands  taking,  he  draineth  deep ; 
What  mean  dark  mists  through  the  chamber  streaming  ? 

And  the  icy  chills  to  his  heart  that  creep  ? 
From  the  Ladye's  eye,  too,  is  bright  life  fleeting, 

And  she  smiles,  though  her  lip  few  words  can  frame ; 
*'  There  was  but  one  grace-cup  for  such  a  meeting — 

To  drown  all  sorrow — ^to  ward  off  shame. 
I  am  true  to  my  Lord ;  I  am  true  to  my  lover — " 

And  a  clay-cold  kiss  to  his  brow  gives  she ; 
'Tis  the  first — 'tis  the  last — and  the  love  dream's  over ; 

And  he  greeteth  Death  with  '<  Grand  Merci  /" 

There  is  no  need  to  ransack  our  English  stores  farther  to  woik 
out  the  comparison.  Few  who  glance  at  the  above  wfll  avcnd  per- 
ceiving how  far  more  operatic  is  the  taste  of  the  latter  than  or  the 
former  specimen.  Is  it  true,  as  some  writer  has  said,  that  the 
French  are  only  natural  when  they  have  to  do  with  the  ccmvoition- 
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alisras  of  life? — ^that  their  Chivalry  shone  brightest  at  the  court! 
— ^while  theKniehthoodof  more  romantic  nations  was  best  at  home 
in  the  depths  of  old  forests  where  wandering  Unas  were  to  be  de- 
fended, or  among  ^*  antres  vast'*  where  dragons  lurked !  Is  it 
true,  that  the  kennels  of  the  Rue  de  Bae,  for  which  De  Stael  so 
langukbed,  are  the  streams  of  their  liveliest  inspiration ! — that  the 
orange  trees  at  Versailles  are  fuller  of  thoughts  for  song  than 
the  Mdest  forest,  or  river-side  avenue  ?  We  must  hot  take  the 
peasant  ballads  of  remote  districts  collected  by  a  Villemarque 
or  a  Souvestre,  as  in  part  answering  this  question.  They  belong 
to  an  insulated  class,  to  another  age;  and  if  gathered  now-a-days, 
it  is  as  curiosities,  and  not  as  our  own  rustic  lays  of  wood  and 
stream,  for  all  the  nation  to  sing.  At  least,  certain  it  is  that 
no  Parisian  collection  of  popular  songs  we  have  ever  seen,  con- 
tains anything  to  match  the  picturesque  ditties  with  which  our 
^^  Warblers^  and  ^^  Delights"  are  so  thickly  be-flowered.  Margot 
is — for  argument's  sa£e — as  natural  as  Mary;  but  the  one 
breathes  out  her  love  over  a  pan  of  chestnuts,  or  a  hearth  lit  up 
by  burning  braise;  while  the  other  must  have  a  trysting  tree^ 
a  haycock,  or  a  bean  field,  for  her  back-ground.  Charles  (or 
Charlemagne)  is,  we  hope  for  humanity's  sake,  quite  as  disposed 
to  be  brave  and  true  as  even  an  English  Henry, — but  the  scene  of 
his  constancy  is  Kjardin  de  danse^  or  the  topmost  retreat  of  a 
Boulevard  theatre, — in  place  of  the  river  side  ^'  all  under  the 
willow  tree.''*  Look  at  a  French  actor  on  the  stage, — what  na- 
ture !  Look  at  a  French  sportsman  dandinant  across  a  turnip 
field, — what  aflfectation  !  We  had  well  nigh  declared  our  neigh- 
bours had  never  a  landscape  painter — save  Watteau — when  there 
occurred  to  us,  by  way  or  exception,  the  names  of  Moucheroni 
and  of  Claude, — but  the  last  painted  his  Italian  reminiscences. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  sentimental  and  open-air  school 
of  readers,  who  have  been  used  to  comfort  their  souls  with  the 
healthy  ditties  of  Bums  and  Joanna  BaiUie,  or  to  fancy  them- 
selves unsophisticated  when  enjoying  ^The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,"  or  **  By  that  Lake,"  will  be  disposed  to  treat  the 
French  song  pear  excellence  as  a  heartless,  tawdry  thing — of 
the  town,  townish — in  which  no  one  of  healthv  taste  can  find  a 
moment's  pleasure.  We  hope  the  day  of  such  imperfect  sym- 
pathies is  passing  away;  and  that  many,  at  least,  will  not 
deny  the  humanity  or  the  poetry  of  the  popular  songs  of  Prance, 
because  of  their  modish  gayetv — nor  their  heart,  because  it  speaks 
sometimes  in  a  tone  of  raillery.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
naiiona}  temperament,  manners,  organization,  constantly  tending 
towards  Hie  piouant  in  every  form, — Satire  is  not  always  the 
bloodleas,  unfeding  creature,  which  some  ^'  lovers  of  love"  (to  bor- 
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row  Tennyson's  definition  of  the  poet)  would  represent  it.  There 
may  be  many  bold  and  burning  spirits  who  dare  indicate  their 
griefs  in  no  other  form.  We  have  always  found  as  much  of  the 
tragedy  of  intense  feeling  in  the  great  soliloquy  of  Beaumarchais' 
FigarOy  as  in  whole  acte  full  or  pompous  woe  and  terror,  which 
have  dniwn  tears  from  millions.  The  touches  of  naUire,  t^ider- 
^ess^  and  sweet  recollection,  which  Beranger  contrived  to  throw 
into  some  of  his  bitterest  and  most  concentrated  assaults  on  his 
political  opponents,  were  not  casual,  nor  were  they  uttered  with- 
out sinking  deep.  So,  too,  in  the  careless  anacreontics  of  D^saur 
giers — ^low  as  we  are  dispc«ed  to  rate  all  table  effusions  of  philan- 
thropy and  remembrance— gentle  feeling  and  gracious  courtesy 
sometimes  lurk  behind  a  biting  refrain.  It  is  poor  woric,  we 
concede,  to  see  the  Virtues  keeping  such  dubious  company,  and 
masqueiading  (as  it  were)  in  tinsel  robes,  lest  their  own  chaster 
garmture  be  laughed  at ;  but  the  deceit  is  less  harmful  than  the 
prevalent  afifectation  of  the  time,  which  is  to  appeal  to  eveiy 
coarse  appetite,  to  every  lawless  and  unbridled  desire,  by  pro- 
fessing philanthropy,  and  tolerance,  and  large-mindedness,  and 
exhibiting  crime  in  darkly  fascinating  colours,  and  with  all  its 
mitigations  of  temptation  and  circumstance. 

The  '^  Chansons  et  Chants,*'  then,  appear  to  us  honestly 
natural,  as  well  as  national :— often  free,  often  impudent,  often 
coquettish — ^but  mostly  genuine.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has 
ever  smelt  a  French  wood-fire,  or  stepped  a  Boulevard's  length, 
but  must  recognise  the  perfect  truth  of  such  a  picture  of  Paris 
at  five  o'clock  m  the  morning,  as  the  well-known  one  which  gay 
D^ugiers  has  left  ? — a  ditty,  by  the  way,  which  would  severely 
try  the  skill  of  a  Moore  or  a  Father  Prout  in  versification ;  but 
which  as  a  piece  of  street  jingle,  has  alwavs  seemed  to  us  unpa- 
ralleled for  its  vivacity,  and  the  number  of  pictures  contained  in 
a  small  compass.  Even  Joanna  Baillie'*s  exquisite  ^^  Good  Night " 
in  '^  The  Phantom," — even  James  Smith's  whimsical  poem  on 
the  disagreement  between  mortal  surnames  and  natures — ^both  so 
often  referred  to  for  a  like  affluence,  do  not  surpass  it.  And  the 
gay  English  lyrist,  though  no  iron  heart,  as  his  survivors  have 
many  a  pleasant  reason  to  remember,  was  not  equal  to  the 
touches  of  darker  painting,  indispensable  to  a  true  picture  of  a 
me&t  city,  which  so  naturally  relieve  the  light  and  bustle  of  the 
French  morning  piece.  In  this  particular  vein,  D^saugiers  is  hardly 
rivalled  amongst  the  chansonniers.  Pann«*d  often  equak  him,  as 
far  as  sparkle  and  malice  are  concerned — ^but  falls  uiort  in  the 
ftrtide,  feeling.  The  name  of  this  last  wit  reminds  us  that  any 
one  curious  in  comparing  our  own,  with  foreign  manufactures,  can 
hardly  be  better  made  aware  of  the  state  of  our  popular  treasury 
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Hum  by  comparing  the  mock  bravuras  and  burlesques,  which 
were  formeriy  vented  in  ridicule  of  the  musical  drama  by  our 
inoet  approved  satirical  rhymesters — with  the  vaudeviUist's  ^^  Les 
Merveilles  de  rOp6ra."  The  former  could  hardly  too  soon  be 
foi^gotten  for  their  broad  and  often  vulgar  foUy, — ^the  latter  finds 
its  place,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it  was  written,  in  a  col- 
lection of  popular  songs  and  ballads,  and  deserves  perpetuation 
for  its  neatness  and  esprit^  and  the  skill  with  which  the  absur- 
dities of  its  theme  are  assembled.  And  to  us,  the  piquancy  of 
the  mockery  is  made  none  the  less  by  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  satirist's  ridicule,  spurred  by  fears  for  the  continuance  of  his 
own  "  mystery," — ^the  Grand  Opera  of  France  remains  the  most 
magnificent  of  spectacles ;  while  the  vaudeville  theatres  of  the 
boulevard  continue  to  be  the  palladia  of  neat  repartee  and  saucy 
political  allusion,  even  unto  this  day !  It  is  a  lesson  by  which 
parodists  uid  those  given  to  the  attempt  of  writing  down  what 
they  fear— or  do  not  understand — might  profit. 

Having  stumbled,  for  illustration's  sake^  in  these  ^'  Chants  et 
Chansons,"  on  Pannard,  we  must  linger  with  him  yet  an  instant : 
not  precisely  because  we  rate  him  as  highly  as  his  contemporaries 
and  countrymen  ;  not  that  we  join  in  Favart's.  untranslateable 
nu>t  of  praise,  by  saying  that  he  '^  chansonna  le  vice  et  chanta  la 
vertu  ;'  for  we  fear  that  he  had  but  a  bon  vivanfs  philanthropy — 
only  those  notions  of  responsibility  which  earn  for  their  owner  the 

5»raise  of  being  "  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own."  Pannard  was  as 
bnd  of  his  bottle  as  Steele  and  Sheridan ;  as  careless  of  fame  and 
property  as  the  most  slipshod  son  of  the  stage.  It  was  but  a 
lame  amends  for  such  an  one  to  take  leave  of  the  world,  as  a 
writer  of  Religious  Moralities — and  there  was  probably  smsJl  real 
merit  in  his  Hfe  beyond  what  suflSced  to  him  to  retain  his  friends. 
Among  these  was  Marmontel,  who,  when  the  Mercure  wanted 
"  copy,"  would  seek  him  out,  and  say,  "  Papa  Pannard,  you  must 
give  us  some  verses." — "  Look,"  on  one  occasion  replied  the 
nonchalant  vaudevillist — **  look  in  my  wig-box."  Marmontel 
drew  thence  a  handful  of  rumpled  papers  stained  with  wine. 
"  The  stamp  of  genius,"  was  the  songster's  explanation.  From 
such  a  source,  small  encouragement  to  virtue  could  flow:  a 
homoeopathic  dose,  at  best,  suited  to  French  stomachs,  and 
wrapped  up  in  gold  leaf.  For,  indeed,  from  the  days  of  St. 
Louis  downwards,  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  any  among  our 
neighbours  rating  themselves  one  step  intellectually  higher  than 
the  esprit  epicier^  to  accept  the  smallest  truth,  unless  it  were 
sent  forth  **  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  walking  cane."^  Their  very 
preachers  were  not  wholly  guiltless  of  arranging  their  thunder  in 
coups  de  the&tre^  when  they  wished  to.  terrify,  royal  sinners ; — ^the 
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Encyclopedists  found  no  engine  of  assaolt  against  Throne  and 
Altar,  so  mischieyous  as  the  calembaura.  And  though  the  wisdom 
of  the  following  does  not  rise  much  above  the  ayera^  sentiment 
of  Joseph  Surface,  it  would  possibly  have  never  got  mto  drada- 
tion  among  the  great  public  m  any  auieter  garb.  At  all  events, 
the  specimen  is  worth  giving,  as  illustrating  an  ^dioristic  and 
pseudo-moralizing  vein  in  French  popular  song,  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  adverted.  One  or  two  of  Uie  original  stanaas  are  omitted, 
as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  translation. 

Like  ahd  Unlike. 

Mars  and  Love,  on  sea  and  land, 
Triumph  both,  and  both  command : 

This  is  where  the  two  agree, — 
One  by  thunder  works  his  wiU, 
Sweetness  is  the  other's  skill : 

Here  the  pair  part  companie. 

Mark  how  thief  and  tailor  live. 
Both  on  goods  of  others  thrive : 

This  is  how  the  rogues  agree, — 
One  doth  rob  by  stripping  bare, 
One  by  clothing  warm  and  rare  : 

Here  the  two  part  companie. 

Love  adventure,  plea  of  law. 
On  our  coffers  stronely  draw. 

And  to  tax  us  both  agree  : 
Lose  the  first,  and  thou  shalt  fl;ain ; 
Win  the  next — What  loss  and  pain  1 

There  the  two  part  companie. 

Paris  will  for  Helen  grieve, 
Adam  makes  complaint  of  Eve  : 

Thus  the  suffering  pair  agree. 
One — of  maiden  deaf  and  blind. 
One— of  lady  thrice  too  kind  s 

So  the  fools  part  companie. 

Sighing  swain,  and  sportsman  good, 
S^k  ueir  pleasure  in  the  wood : 

Thus  in  pastime  both  agree. 
Silly  boy— of  traps  take  care ! 
Jolly  hunter,  set  thy  snare, — 

And,  for  this,  part  companie. 

Blossoms  die  if  air  is  blown, — 
Preathe  on  Honour,  and  'tis  gone : 
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Thus  the  fragile  things  agree. 
But  the  year  new  flowers  nhsdl  bring. 
Honour  comes  not  back  with  Spring — 

Dying  they  part  companie ! 

Key  of  iron,  key  of  gold. 
Force  alike  the  strongest  hold  ; 

Thus»  in  might,  the  two  agree  ; — 
One  with  warlike  gait  and  din, — 
Hush  !  no  sound  I — the  other's  in ! 

They,  in  deed,  part  companie. 

Childhood  smooth,  and  bearded  Age, 
Will  no  gallant's  love  engage  : 

Thus  do  Life's  extremes  agree. 
Sweet  Fifteen's  too  young  to  care ; 
Six^  hath  no  time  to  spare : 

nere  the  pair  part  companie. 

Parrot,  —  in  Garrick's  part, 
Both  rehearse  their  task  by  heart: 

Here  the  nois^  knaves  agree, — 
Onlv»  let  not  this  be  missed. 
One  s  the  cat-call — t'other  hissed  f 

There  the  two  part  companie. 

Critic  just,  and  satirist. 
Errors  of  their  time  resist — 

And  in  calling  stem  agree ; 
A—  reforms  the  most  perverse, 
G—  by  outrage  makes  them  worse : 

So  their  deeds  part  companie ! 

The  oolleetioii  is  rich  in  specimens  of  point,  perhaps  keener 
than  the  above.  There  is  ^*  Le  Plaisir  des  Rois,  et  le  Roi  des 
Plaisirs" — ^in  which,  beside  the  truths  and  truisms  of  universal 
application,  the  same  vaudevillist,  Pannard,  doubtless  intended 
to  insinuate  his  view  of  the  diversions  of  Louis  Quinze.  There  is 
Favart's  *^  Les  Portraits  k  la  Mode,"  in  which  too,  beside  the 
ocmtrast  between  times  present  and  times  past,  the  comedian 
ccmtributed  his  morsel  of  special  satire  to  the  popular  current  of 
acrimonious  ridicule  vented  against  an  economical  and  unpc^ular 
minister,  M.  Silhouette.  To  this  class,  too,  belongs  ^^  Les  Rare- 
t^" — ^an  enumeration  of  prodigies  by  M.  Lamotte  Houd^rt— 
but  neither  so  insipid  nor  so  over^tolerant  as  fully  to  justify  the 
iMe  of  **  stingtees  bee,"  applied  to  him  by  some  partial  friend,  in 
kve  with  a  temper  wluch  neither  Rousseau  nor  Madame  Dacier 
could  protoke  mto  bitter  language. — In  this  section  of  the  Po* 
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1)iilar  Songs  of  France  it  would  not  be  hard  nor  unprofitable  to 
oiter.  For  the  moment,  however,  abstracting  them  from  all  the 
Eersonal  allusions  and  anecdote  which  trick  them  with  the  social 
istory  of  the  time,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking, 
that  in  this  section  we  may  challenge  comparison  on  the  strengUi 
of  somewhat  better  stores  of  resource  than  we  could  draw  upon, 
by  way  of  matching  the  ballads  descriptive  of  town  life  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  Dibdin  and  Captain  Morris  have  pven 
us  moralities  at  least  as  profound  as,  and  little  less  agreeably  con- 
veyed than  the  above ;  while  the  following  verses,  which  we  must 
recall  to  the  reader  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  are  proof  suffi- 
cient, that  we  have  toow  a  lyrist*  who  knows  how  to  set  Truth  round 
vdth  the  true  brilliants  of  Poetir,  in  place  of  the  sparkling  paste 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  caugnt  oiu<  eye  in  passing. 

**  When  friends  look  dark  and  cold, 
And  maids  neither  laugh  nor  sigh, 
And  the  miser  proffers  his  gold, 
Be  sure  there  is  danger  nigh. 

0,  theUf  it  is  time  to  look  forward 
And  backf  like  the  hunted  hare  ; 

And  to  watch,  as  the  little  bird  watches. 
When  the  falcon  is  in  the  air. 

When  the  trader  is  scant  of  words, 

And  your  neighbour  is  rough  or  shy. 
And  your  banker  recalls  his  hoards, 

Be  sure  there  is  danger  nigh. 
O,  then,  Sfc.  §*c. 

Whenever  a  change  is  wrought. 

And  you  know  not  the  reason  why, 
In  your  own  or  an  old  friend's  thought, 
be  sure  there  is  danger  nigh. 
O,  then,  ^c.  ^c." 

Barry  Cornwall. 

It  is  surely  hardly  needful  to  remark,  that  the  burden  of  the 
above  alone  removes  it  to  the  distance  from  Pannard's,  of  poetry 
from  crambo  rhyme. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  above  class,  we  cannot  but 
advert  to  the  songs  picturing  manners,  in  which  this  popular  col- 
lection is  rich.  And  here  we  may  commend  the  prefatory  intro- 
ductions, as  written  with  ease  and  spirit.  Research  was  hardly 
needed — since  not  a  memoir,  not  a  correspondence,  not  a  preface, 
of  French  origin  during  the  last  hundred  years,  exists,  frcnn  whidi 
some  allusion  to  the  modes  of  the  time  may  not  be  extracted  or 
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alembicated.  Even  to  our  more  instmcted  selvte,  the  songs  ol 
this  order  suggest  reminiscence^  anecdote,  and  speculation  beyond 
the  possibility  of  introduction,  imless  our  pages  were  as  elastic  as 
the  tent  of  Fari  Banou.  How  does  "  La  Cour  ordinaire  d'une 
Fenmie^  d'extr^mement  bonne  Compagnie,^  attributed  to  Beau- 
marchais,  recall  the  days  when  the  Parisian  lady  announced  her 
^  vapeurs"  to  be  as  completely  a  necessity  and  a  privilege  of  her 
life,  as  a  box  at  the  Opera,— or  a  pantin  to  play  with  while  the 
Abb^  and  wits  of  the  circle  told  the  last  folly  of  Lorenzi,  ot 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  Rousseau's  last  aisplay  of  frantic 
irritability ! — How  do  the  three  "  Amphigouris,''  by  Vad^,  (for 
the  meanmg  of  which  name,  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Jargon) 
recall  a  still  more  senseless  folly  on  the  pait  of  the  neatest 
talkers  of  the  world, — namely,  their  pleasure  in  the  most  absurd 
and  nonsensical  combinations,  where  the  wit  lay  in  the  quantity, 
not  in  the  quality  of  the  burlesque! — odd  enough,  by  the  way,  to 
find  this  mode  among  a  people,  whose  critics  have  called  for  ^*  an 
ounce  of  civet"  for  themselves,  and  strait  waistcoats  for  the 
English ;  shocked  to  agonies  by  the  mathematically  impossible 
nonsense  of  our  pantomimes.  And  who  can  avoid  remarking,  how 
completely  the  days  of  these  aimless  frivolities  are  gone  ? — ^peac^ 
to  their  butterfly  dust! — ^when  we  come  to  the  ballads  of  the 
Empire,  with  all  its  strange  uptumings — ^with  its  days  when  G«ne«> 
nUs  wives  and  Financiers*  daughters,  did  they  try  ever  so  hard  to 
imitate  the  affectations  of  the  light-hearted,  ignorant,  graceful, 
selfish  Duchesses  of  the  ancien  regime,  only  fell  into  extravagances 
as  savage  as  they  were  absurd, — and,  like  the  gambades  of  the 
ass  in  the  fable,  as  melancholy  as  they  were  savage.  To  an- 
notate upon  these  songs  from  the  pages  of  our  few  English 
tourists  who  understood  the  French,— our  Walpoles  and  Swin- 
bumes, — ^would  in  itself  occupy  an  article ;  were  we  even  to  stop 
short  of  our  own  time,  and  refrain  from  comparing  the  lionnes  of 
Louis  Philippe's  court  with  the  hooped  and  powdered  playmates 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  or  the  sparkling  bevy  who  fluttered  round 
the  sprightly  and  ill-starred  Duchesse  de  Berri  scarce  a  score  of 
years  ago. 

For  like  reasons,  we  can  but  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  por- 
traits of  popular  characters  which  these  songs  display ; — ^whether 
it  be  the  ^^Savetier^  of  old  time,  whose  trade,  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  was  enlivened  by  quips  and  cranks,  making  the  son  of  Crispin 
a  well-beloved  character  in  French  Comedy ; — whether  it  be  the 
•'Tulipe"  of  the  army ; — that  red-coated  rascal,  whose  misdeeds 
were  sung  with  that  sort  of  joyous  pride,  which  used  to  attach 
itself  to  the  followers  of  trumpet  and  drum — false  glories  of  a  past 
tisie,  now  dolefully  fading  in  the  light  of  common-day  sense  and 
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benevolenoe !  Then  there  is  *'  La  belle  Bourboniuuae'*  and  her 
history;  and  that  immediate  predecessor  of  Robert  Maciure, 
Cadet  Bousselle,  the  tvpe  of  demoralized  roguery ;  of  whom,  and 
of  his  successor,  much  m^ht  be  said,  throwii^  no  false  light  oa 
French  popular  morals — did  we  not  hold  that  the  work  of  expo- 
sure is  as  hazardous  as  it  is  salutary,  and  therefore  should  neither 
be  undertaken  lightly,  nor  lightly  completed.  The  Tar,  the 
Country  Bumpkin  of  our  streets  and  cheap  theatres,  ^*The 
Charming  Woman'*  of  our  polite  saloons,  are  but,  in  point  of  art, 
figures  coarsely  drawn  and  palely  coloured,  in  comparison  with 
the  above  vivacious  exponents  of  Parisian  life  and  society.  It  is 
wonderful  that  none  of  our  skilful  translators  and  versifiers,  who 
have  bent  ^^  the  Groves  of  Blarney"  into  Oreek,  uid  given  to  the 
gentle  insipidities  of  Mrs.  Blackwood  and  Mr.  Haynes  Bayly 
a  Macaronic  fluency — to  say  nothing  of  the  myriad  imita- 
tators  of  B^ranger,  Komer,  &c.  &c. — should  have  tried  to 
illustrate  French  manners  in  England,  by  rendering  some  of  these 
characteristic  ditties.  The  ta^  of  versionizing  is  pleasant  in 
proportion  as  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  great. 

iSo  much  for  the  narrative  ballad,  the  song  of  descriptive 
imagery,  what — till  we  find  a  better  definition — may  be  called 
the  didactic  lyric,  and  the  portrait  in  rhyme.  We  are  glad  to 
leave  untouched  that  section  of  the  ballads  in  popular  acceptance 
among  our  neighbours,  which,  in  subject  and  treatment,  comes  too 
near  the  irreverent  familiarities  of  the  old  Monkish  Mystery, 
not  to  jar  most  unpleasantly  on  our  feelings-— especially  when  ex- 
hibited in  such  utterly  unsuitable  companionship.  But,  besides 
all  these,  the  collection  of  French  popular  songs  has  also  its  lays 
more  exclusively  poetical — its  Romances.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  some  of  the  melodies  which  have  been  poured  out  by 
the  thousand  from  the  days  of  Mondonville  down  to  those  of 
Monpou,  had  not  been  set  to  words  worth  remembering  when 
the  music  was  forgotten.  The  stvle  has  somewhat  gone  out  of 
favour.  The  taste  for  the  songs  of  Schubert  which  Nourrit  intro- 
duced, has  somewhat  mystified  and  sophisticated  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  the  musical  dialogues  between  herger  and  bergire^ 
where  the  composer  never  thought  of  unusual  modulations  and 
nicely  contrived  accompaniments — ^but  only  of  a  pretty  tune — it 
mattered  little  whether  new  or  old.  The  Three  Olorious  Days  (by 
courtesy)  have  swept  away  Lindor  and  Fanchette^  and  Rose 
d^ Amour ^  and  replaced  them  with  more  violent  popular  &vourite8, 
such  as  ^'  La  Marquesa  d'A  maegui,"  and  ^^  Oastibelza,"^  whose  story 
Victor  Hugo  has  told,  and  Duprez  sings  so  finely  as  to  elevate  a 
few  ballad  verses  to  almost  the  dignity  of  a  tragedy.  Still  the  old 
fvmance  retains  a  certain  value  and  popularity,  if  only  as  a  piece  of 
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rococo  ;  and  the  ^  Parisian's  Oarland'*  must  inclade  examples  of 
it.  We  care  little  wbeUier  the  one- we  are  atten^ting  to  para- 
phnse  be  the  best  or  the  worst — ^but  the  name  ai^>ended  to  it 
has,  for  the  moment,  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Londoner;  and  he 
will  not  disapprove  our  taste  in  selection,  when  he  knows  that 
the  following  owe  tiieir  parentage  to  the  venerable  friend  and 
feUower  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux : — 

After  Chatxaubriahd. 

How  my  heart  is  ever  turaing 

To  my  distant  birth-place  fair — 
Sister,  in  our  France,  the  morning 

Sraileth  so  rare  I 
Home ! — My  love  is  on  thy  shore. 
For  evermore ! 

Dost  remember  how  our  mother 

Oft  our  cottage  fir^  beside. 
Blessed  the  maiden  and  her  brother. 

In  her  heart's  pride  ? 
And  they  smoothed  her  silver  hair 

With  tender  prayer. 

Dost  remember,  still,  the  palace 
Hanging  o'er  the  river  Dore  ? 
And  that  giant  of  the  valleys, 

The  Moorish  tower. 
Where  the  bell,  at  dawning  gray, 

Did  waken  day  ? 

And  the  lake  with  trees  that  hide  it 

Where  the  swallow  skimmeth  low  ? 
And  the  slender  reeds  beside  it, 

That  soft  airs  bow  ? 
How  the  sunshine  of  the  West 
Loved  its  calm  breast ! 

And  Hel^ne,  that  one  beloved 

Friend  of  all  my  early  hours, 
How  through  greenwood  we  two  roved, 

Playing  with  flowers  ? 
Listening  at  the  old  oak's  feet, 

How  two  hearts  beat ! 

Give  me  back  my  oaks  and  meadows. 

And  my  dearly  loved  Hel^ne ; 
One  and  all  are  now  but  shadows 

Bringing  strange  pain : 
Home ! — My  love  is  on  tny  shore, 

For  evermore ! 
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This  is  one  of  a  thousand — though  M.  Chateaubriand  might 
not  thank  us  for  the  compliment ; — something  more  earnest,  it 
may  be,  than  the  generality  of  its  class,  and  m  its  original  lan- 
guage of  a  beautSiil  simplicity,  which  we  at  least  are  unable  to 
render  in  English.  Far,  far,  however,  does  the  best  and  most 
poetical  among  such  like  French  canzonets  linger  behind  our 
own  of  similar  strain.  In  maintaining  this  assertion,  we  will 
allow  the  whole  troubadour  race  to  come  mto  the  field — whether 
as  introduced  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Miss  Costello's  grace- 
ful interpretation,  or  in  the  nai[/*and  old-fashioned  elegance  of  their 
original  language.  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  Waller, 
are  names  we  may  appeal  to,  fearing  nothing,  to  convince  the 
most  prejudiced  of  our  neighbours,  that  if  they  exceed  us  in  the 
song  as  a  satire,  a  picture,  or  a  lesson,  we  distance  them  in  the 
song  as  a  poem : — coming  to  our  own  days,  the  result  of  the 
parallel  would  be  no  less  certain. 

We  are  bold  to  record  this  assertion,  as  consistent  with  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  greatest  of  French 
poets — ^by  whom  we  mean  B6ranger ;  and  who  is  also  the  greatest 
of  French  song-writers — in  his  own  vein,  unapproachable.  To 
omit  him,  in  this  discursive  sketch,  were  to  leave  out  Hamlet's 
part  with  a  vengeance :  to  discuss  his  peculiar  charms,  however, 
would  lead  us  into  inevitable  breach  of  vow — which  was,  not  to 
broach  controversy.  It  is  the  very  circonstance  of  his  songs  which 
enables  us  not  to  fear  so  formidable  a  rival.  The  best  among 
them  are  political.  The  romance  of  the  Great  Usurper's  career, 
— the  fascination  by  which  he  enthralled  all  who  approached 
him,  as  marvellous  as  if  the  ring  of  Charlemagne  had  by  magic 
chance  dropped  on  his  finger, — ^the  picturesque  circumstances  of 
his  dreary  exile  and  slow  decease, — ^tinge  with  self-consistent  and 
all-pervading  colours,  whether  it  be  grave  or  mocking,  every  line 
of  the  poet's  verse.  His  Epicureanism,  his  pathos,  nis  Utopian 
dreams,  his  tender  remembrances,  are  all  of  The  Empire.  And 
now,  though  no  Methuselah,  he  seems  to  stand  alone  in  his  sen- 
timent and  his  sincerity — has  lived  to  see  the  Sorcerer's  spell 
powerless,  and  his  name  coldly  spoken : — ^nay,  and  the  very  re- 
turn of  his  ashes  to  that  France,  for  which  his  brilliant  and 
meteoric  part  had  been  played,  attended  with  little  more  solem- 
nity and  little  more  enthusiasm  than  the  newest  opera-pageant ! 

There  is,  again,  the  less  need  for  the  reviewer  to  dwefl  upon 
B6ranger's  peculiar  beauties,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  again 
and  again  brought  before  us  by  English  translators.  Every  pe- 
riodical, ten  years  ago,  had  its  own  version  of  the  "  Fairy  and 
the  Tailor,"  or  of  the  "  Shepherd  and  the  Falling  Stars,"  or  of 
the  Grandmother  who  remembered  Le  petit  CaporaL    Among 
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these  it  were  wrong  not  to  specify  the  dever  and  whimsicftl, 
though  somewhat  too  free-and-easy  paraphrases  of  Father  Proot, 
The  appearance  of  his  polyglott  versions  marks  a  period  in  our 
poetical  literature;  and  the  anecdote  is  worthy  of  being  per- 
petuated among  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,'^  that  some  of 
his  essays  in  foreign  paraphrastic  rhyme  are  so  felicitous,  (we 
must  q>ecify  the  French  reproduction  of  Moore's  "  Go  where 
Glory  waits  thee/')  as  to  have  led  to  a  serious  discussion  in  no  un- 
distii^uished  circle,  of  the  possibility  of  the  banter  by  which  they 
were  framed  having  some  ground  of  reality — ^and  the  Anacreon 
of  Ireland  having,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  availed  himself  of  the 
obscure  verses  of  some  old  French  "  maker  "  for  form,  idea,  and 
sentiment ! — It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Mr.  Ma- 
honey's  versions  of  B^ruiger  were  too  entirely  ad  libitum  and 
paraphrastic  to  allow  the  possibility  of  a  moment's  similar  specu- 
lation on  their  account. 

The  name  of  Father  Prout,  and  this  passing  mention  of  trans-' 
lators  in  general,  brings  us  not  imnaturally  to  the  second  work 
at'  the  head  of  this  article.  Some  notice  of  a  British  poet  in 
France  comes  in  as  a  natural  appendix  to  the  above  remarks  on 
the  French  songsters  in  England.  These  are  days  of  inter- 
change to  which  the  guardians  of  public  taste  are  bound  to 
advert.  No  one  conversant  with  the  present  state  of  France  and 
Germany  can  have  failed  to  remark  a  condition  of  literary 
affiurs,  which,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  spirit 
of  the  two  countries,  seems  anomalous.  This  is  an  increasing 
popularity  of  foreim  authors,  contemporaneous  with  an  increase 
of  an  active — ^in  Uie  case  of  France,  a  menacing — nationality. 
In  the  absence  of  any  commanding  original  genius,  the  German 
people  seem  nevertheless  determined  to  assert  their  own  indi- 
viduality with  a  vigour  bom  of  social  progress  and  prosperity. 
A  school  of  painting  has  risen  within  the  last  twenty  years,^ 
which  may  challenge  Europe  :  the  musicians  are  rallying  round' 
their  country's  standards,  and  making^  haste  to  expel  from  their 
Opera-houses  the  foreign  Aubers  and  Kossinis,  who  have  seduced 
80  many  from  their  allegiance.  There  is  arising  a  call  for  a  dra- 
matist who  shall  reproduce  the  triumphs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ; 
while,  in  the  popular  lyrists,  a  fervid  love  of  hearth  and  home, 
apart  from  political  enthusiasm,  quickens  and  glows.  Yet  the 
reprints  of  English,  and  the  circulation  of  French  books,  do  not 
diminish  in  number;  and  the  poets  find  it  to  their  account  to. 
translate  English  verses,  as  well  as  to  issue  odes  and  songs  and 
sonnets  of  their  own :  this,  too,  in  spite  of  a  daily  increasing  diffu- 
sioQ  of  the  English  language.    In  Herr  Freiligrath^s  small  volume. 
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which  has  efitablished  his  reputation  amcHig  the  first  poets  of  his 
land,  we  shall  find,  in  company  with  his  singular  and  h^^faly 
coloured  African  lyrics,  not  only  a  version  of  Coleridge's  *'  An- 
cient Mariner/'  but  slighter  paraphrases  from  Bums,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  Madame  Desbordes- V  almore.  Nay,  even  Alfred  de 
Miisset's  coxcombical  ode  to  the  Moon— with  tluit  most  absurd 
of  absurd  similes,  in  which  Diana  is  made  to  appear  ^sur  le 
docher  jauni,^ 

**  Comme  un  point  sur  un  i," — 

has  been  thought  worthy  of  naturalization ! 

But  the  case  is  yet  more  curiously  striking  as  regards  France. 
How  this  poor  islajid  has  been  belaboured  as  *'  perfide  Albion,^ 
in  the  Journals  of  that  counti^, — ^how  the  phlegmatic  Briton  has 
been  scowled  upon  while  passing  along  the  streets,  and  talked  at 
in  the  coffee*houses  of  Paris, — ^no  one  can  be  imorant,  who  has 
looked  into  a  Gazette  or  crossed  the  Channel  witnin  the  last  three 
years.  Not  a  partial  cloud  has  been  seen  to  dai^en  our  island, — 
not  a  muttering  of  thunder  heard  behind  Dover  cliffs, — but  one  half 
of  France  has  gone  forth  (as  it  were)  telescope  in  hand,  trium^ 
ing  in  the  coming  storm ;  not  merely  as  furnishing  an  interestii^ 
study  for  philosophical  observation,  but  as  a  matter  of  intimate 
personal  self-gratulation.  And  yet  rarely  or  never  has  been 
ihiglish  literature  in  greater  request  than  during  this  period  of 
Anglophobia;  and  not  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  hour 
alone,  nor  those — such  as  the  works  of  Byron — which  were  likely, 
by  their  philosophical  colour,  to  be  congenial  to  our  neighbours, — 
but  our  classics  and  choice  writers.  The  French  men  of  letters 
are  beginning  to  study  our  authors  in  their  own  way ;  and  the 

Epular  library  which  furnishes  one  subject  for  this  article,  num- 
rs  among  its  volumes,  translations  from  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Miss  Bumey,  Mrs.  Inchbald — ^besides  a  notable  evidence 
of  curiosity — for  such,  and  none  other,  is  M.  de  Wailly's  version 
of  the  "  Pofisies  Completes  de  Robert  Bums.'' 

This  is  a  very  amusing  book.  Who  that  has  an  eye  for  the 
whimsical,  can  refuse  a  smile,  on  encountering  the  Lovelv  Lass  of 
Ballochmyle,  and  Tarn  Glen,  and  the  thousand  other  herdboys 
and  milkmaids  who  gathered  round  the  winter  hearth  at  the 
"Rocking;'*  or  met  "  among  the  rigs  of  barley"  in  autumn 
time,  ambling  and  smiling  and  mincing  m  their  new  attire ! — and 
as  little  like  their  hearty  homely  sdves,  as  the  first  nati<Hial 
melodies  which  were  tortured  into  Boieldieu's  piquant  opera  of 
"  La  Dame  Blanche,""  or  the  more  recent  balki  of  "  La  Sylphide,'* 
resembled  the  genuine  tunes  of  Scotland.  The  literal  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  M.  de  Wailly  has  executed  his  task,  en- 
hances this  air  of  oddity :  not  a  burden  but  is  exactly  rendered 
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by  him, — ^though  some  of  them,  it  is  needless  to  remind  the 
reader,  are  only  one  step  more  intelligible,  even  to  ourselves, 
than  ihe  ^^  CafaSn-caha"  of  Pannard's  '^  Jadis  et  Aujourd'hui^ 
would  be  to  the  troUers  of  ''  The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  or 
"  When  this  old  cap  was  new." 

To  this  determination  of  giving  word  for  word — ^the  graces  of 
riiyme  and  metrical  symmetry  are  sacrificed.  There  was  no 
bnnging  "  Green  grow  the  Rushes  O,"  and  "  Whistle  o'er  the 
Lave  on't,"  into  any  French  measure,  according  to  this  plan :  and 
possibly  to  reflect  a  spirit  so  utterly  wild  and  peculiar  and  law- 
less, in  any  verse  which  should  be  endurable  to  Gallic  ears-^ 
always  irritably  sensitive  to  rhythm — would  have  baffled  the  most 
consummate  chansonnier.  Hence  these  lyrics  are  done  into  a 
limping  prose ;  "  John  Barleycorn"  and  "  Tam  O'Shanter" 
alone  having  been  thrust  into  metre.  But  in  spite  of  this  draw- 
back, the  l^k  itself — without  any  secondary  thought  of  the  in- 
fluences it  may  exercise,  of  the  sympathy  it'  betokens — is  meri- 
torious as  well  as  whim^cal.  M.  de  Wiully  knows  English  very 
welt — ^he  had  given  proof  of  this  in  his  *'  Angelica  Kauflmann,"-^ 
and  Scotch  passably ;  nor  is  this  mean  praise,  when  we  remember 
how  many  of  our  own  readers  south  of  the  Tweed  must  read 
Bums  vnth  a  glossary.  The  rendering  of  "  bower "  (a  lad/s 
chamber),  by  ^^  bosquet"  is  the  one  only  glaring  misconception  we 
have  found  on  a  casual  examination ;  and  the  following  tew  lines 
will  fairly  make  good  M.  de  Wailly's  claim  to  an  intimate  coia^ 
prehension  of  a  difficult  original — if  not  to  a  graceful  or  easy 
flow  of  versification  or  command  of  rhyme.  The  reader  will  at 
once  see  that  they  are  part  of  the  finale  to  the  ball  in  Kirk 
Alloway. 

**  Comme  Tabeille  en  bourdonnant  s'envole 
De  sa  maison  qu*uu  p&tre  attaque  et  vole ; 
Comme  les  chiens,  du  li^vre  ennemis  nes, 
Jappeot  apr^,  crac !  8*11  leur  part  au  nez ; 
Comme  la  foule  avec  ardeur  se  rue, 
Quand  *'  Au  voleur  I**  retentit  dans  la  rue ; 
Ainsi  Maggy  ventre  k  terre  s'enfuit, 
£t  tout  Tenfer  en  hurlant  la  poursuit. 

^  Tam,  mon  cher  Tam  !  Ah  I  quel  cadeau  de  foire — 
Au  feu  d'enfer  griller  comme  un  hareng  ! 
C'est  bien  en  vain  que  ta  Cathos  attend  I 
La  pauvre  femme  I  avant  peu  quel  deboire  I 
Va  de  ton  mieux,  Maggie,  avance  done, 
Quand  tu  seras  plus  t*k  moitie  du  pont, 
Remue  alors  la  queue ;  unesorci^re 
N'a  pas  le  droit  de  passer  la  riviere  I" 
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More  interesting,  however,  than  the  manner  of  execution,  is 
the  want  implied  by  the  task  being  at  all  attempted ;  or,  if  not  a 
want,  a  willingness,  at  least,  on  tl^  part  of  tl:^  French,  to  enter 
ifito,  and  sympathize  with,  manifestations  and  utterances  of 
Fancy,  the  most  remote  possible  from  their  own.  Hitherto  tiiis  has 
not  been  the  besetting  weakness  of  our  neighbours.  Shakq)eare, 
Byron,  (as  we  have  said,)  Scott,  Goethe,  have  been  by  turns 
deified  by  them — ^because  each,  in  his  turn,  chanced  to  be  conge- 
nial to  national  taste.  Now,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  neighbours 
were  beginning  to  seek  for  what  is  new  and  strange,  for  its  sake, 
as  much  as  for  their  own.  From  such  a  movement  of  healthy 
and  liberal  inquiry,  nothing  but  good  can  accrue.  While  we  are 
amused  at  turning  over  the  prettily  decorated  leaves  of  the 
*  Chansons  et  Chsmts/'  we  are  glad  to  see  the  wholesome  and 
manly  Bums  introduced  among  our  neighbours.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  Teresa  Panxa 
and  the  Duchess?  For  civility's  sake,  we  will  allow  our  nei^- 
bonrs  to  determine  which  party  gives  the  gold  pieces,  and  which 
the  acorns,  on  the  present  occasion. 


Art.  VI. — Waldemar^  surnamed  Seir,  or  the  Victorious.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  of  Ingeman,  by  a  Lady.  In  3  vols. 
London:  Saunders  and  Otley.     1841. 

2.  King  Eric  and  the  Outlaws ;  or  the  Throne^  the  Churchy  cmd 
the  People  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Ingeman.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish,  by  Jane  Frances  dhapman.  In  3 
vols.     London:  Longmans.     1843. 

To  those  who  remember  the  long  and  early  connection  between 
Denmark  and  our  own  country,  the  important  part  which  the 
Danes  took  in  our  earlier  history,  and  the  light  which  the 
study  of  their  annals  and  fables  is  calculated  to  cast  upon  our 
own,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Danish  literature  should  be  so 
little  cultivated,  and  indeed  so  little  known,  among  us. 

There  are,  however,  causes  which  have  led  to  a  feeling,  un- 
justifiable indeed,  but  not  the  less  therefore  widely  spread, 
that  the  indigenous  literature  of  Denmark  was  hardly  worth 
attention;  and  foremost  among  these  must  be  ranked  the 
unpatriotic  taste  which  induced  many  Danes  of  great  and 
acknowledged  ability  to  write  in  German — such,  for  example, 
as  Baggesen,  who  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  literature  oi  his 
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eoantry  by  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  tban  he  did  credit  to 
it  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  Danish  birth.  Of  later  years  a 
brighter  prospect  has  opened  to  the  land  of  Canute  the  Great, 
and  a  raloabie  store  of  prose  and  poetry  is  enriching  its  ver- 
nacular  tongue.  Scott,  the  mightiest  of  all  modem  enchanters 
—Scott,  who  waved  the  wand  of  his  ipagic  power  over  all 
lands  at  once,  and  raised  up  everywhere  a  crowd  of  followers, — 
is  not  without  his  disciples  in  Denmark ;  and  we  are  now  about 
to  bring  before  the  reader  a  notice  of  two  works  which  occupy 
in  the  Danish  literature,  the  placeof '*Ivanhoe"and  '*  Waverley 
in  our  own.  Ingeman,  the  chief  of  Danish  novelists,  is  weU 
aware  of  what  he  owes  to  his  great  British  leader,  and  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  develope  the  theory  on  which  he  has 
written.  This  tneory  we  propose  to  examine : — 

**  According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,"  he  remarks,  "  it  is  as  im- 
pOBsible  that  a  delineation  of  a  series  of  characters  and  events  should 
kMe  its  poetic  interest  by  closely  adhering  to  facts,  as  it  is  certain  that 
history  and  human  life  contain  a  mine  of  poetic  treasure  and  store  of 
thought.  If  the  eye  of  poetic  fancy  has  the  power  not  only  of  turning 
its  gaze  inward  upon  itself,  but  also  of  looking  forth  upon  the  vast  and 
varied  world  without,  human  life  will  surely  there  be  reflected  in  his^ 
torical  connection,  as  a  continuous  epos,  as  far  truer  poetry  than  any 
one  given  period  can  boast  of  having  possessed.*' 

Against  this  we  have  nothine  to  say:  it  is  a  theory,  the  per- 
fection of  which  in  practice  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare;  it  may, 
in  fact,  be  condensed  thus : — Stick  to  facts — for  though  they  are 
stubborn  things,  they  are  nevertheless  more  poetical  thanfiction. 
^*  AH  that  may  strike  the  unpoetical  observer/'  continues  Inge- 
man,  **  as  unconnected,  dull  and  insignificant,  is  real  poetry 
when  viewed  in  its  connection  and  in  its  relation  to  human 
life,  of  which  every  human  being  is  an  epitome."  He  goes  on 
to  observe,  that  it  is  possible  to  regard  even  the  darkest  and 
most  wretched  ages  in  a  poetic  light ;  and  indeed  we  should  say 
that  precisely  these  ages  were  in  themselves  the  most  poetical, 
the  most  fertile  in  salient  points — the  most  abundant  in  heroic 
virtues  and  enormous  crimes — the  verv  food  and  fuel  of 
romance.  Now,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages, 
Scott  boldly  painted  a  domestic  story,  placed  it  as  it  were  m  a 
framework  of  historical  truth,  and  caused  the  creatures  of  his 
own  bright  imagination  to  glide  amons  and  hover  around  the 
resuscitated  images  of  the  mighty  departed.  He  wove  a 
mingled  web  of  truth  and  fiction,  which  were  nevertheless  not 
confounded.  The  history  in  ^*  Quentin  Durward"  is  as  much 
history  as  it  is  in  the  annals  of  *^  Philip  de  Commines" — the 
fiction  as  much  fiction  as  though  it  were  found  in  ^'Amadis  de, 
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Gaal,**  or  in  **  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Herein  indeed  do  we  recognise 
one  of  tbe  great  charms  of  his  unrivalled  pen.     He  took  not 
the  world's  heroes  for  his  heroes,  though  he  introduced  hb 
readers  into  their  most  intimate  society  ;  because  their  charac- 
ters were  to  a  large  extent  known,  and  their  fates  matters  of 
history,  they  therefore  played  in  his  romance  grand,  but  yet, 
in  one  sense,  subordinate  parts.     We  lon^  for  the  return  of 
Richard,  not  because  the  nation  required  his  presence,  but 
because  then  Wilfred  of  *4vanhoe"  will  obtain  his  Rowena, 
and  because  the  beautifully  mingled  picture  of  domestic  and 
national  prosperity  will  be  completed.     We  feel  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  rortunes  of  Mary  otuart,  because  Roland  Greeoie 
and  Catherine  Sey  ton  are  partakers  of  them  ;  thetf  are  person* 
ages  concerning  whom  we  may  doubt,  and  hope  and  fear, — 
emotions  which  we  can  hardly  entertain  concerning  those 
whose  fates  are  previously  known  to  us,  through  the  means  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  and  Mezeray  :  the  like  course  has 
been  most  ably,  indeed  most  splendidly,  followed  out  by  James, 
whose  reputation  as  a  novelist  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
**  Ariosto  of  the  North."     But  this  plan  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  Ingeman  :  he  rejects  the  fictitious  fore- 
ground, and  makes  up  his  whole  picture  of  purely  historical 
characters  :  he  maintains  that  such  should  be  the  staple  of  the 
work,  which  is  no  longer  a  romance,  but  an  epic  m  prose; 
and  accordingly,  when  we  take  up  "  King  Eric,"    we  may 
expect  to  find  the  history  of  King  Eric,  and  nothing  more : 
true  it  is  that  the  tale  is  one  of  great  and  varying  interest,  and 
that  the  annals  of  Waldemar  and  Eric  Menwed  are  more 
romantic  than  the  pages  of  many  a  very  exciting  novel :  still 
we  find  little  by  way  of  fact,  that  Meursius,  or  Pontanus,  or 
Des  Roches  will  not  supply ;  and  consequently,  if  the  one  book 
is  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  other,  it  must  be  by  the 
mode  of  treating  the  story  and  developing  the  characters, 
which  the  poet  chooses  to  adopt.    That  this  can  be  done,  is  a 
matter  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt;  and  we  will  merely  refer  tbe 
reader  to  the  historical  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  for  proof  that 
such  a  mode  may  be  adopted,  as  to  win  the  suffrages  of  all 
times  and  all  nations,  to  cast  around  the  otherwise  dull  nar- 
rative of  the  annalist  a  halo  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  to 
create  a  history  which  shall  become  from  that  moment  the 
history  of  the  world.     But  to  write  a  '^  Macbeth"  requires  a 
Shakespeare, — and  it  was  therefore  a  bold  undertakm^  for 
Ingeman  to  discard  all  subordinate  characters,  all  fictitious 
means  of  interesting  human  fear  and  human  curiosity — to  cast 
away  at  the  same  time  all  the  accessaries  of  the  dram»— the 
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stage,  th^  costume^  and  the  chorus, — ^to  expand  the  historical 
play  into  the  prose  historical  poem — to  extend  the  five  short 
acts  to  three  long  volumes.  Yet  this  has  he  done,  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  universal  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  admit, 
not  without  success ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  the  readers 
of  our  Review  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  some  account  of 
the  productions  of  one  who  has  been,  and  not  without  some 
title,  styled  the  "  Danish  Walter  Scott."  We  shall  best  do  this 
by  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  two,  showing  how  far  they 
are  alike  and  how  far  unlike ;  and  if  at  the  termination  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  disciple  follows  the  master, 
^^hixud  passibtis  iBquis/'  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has 
only  failed  where  no  other  has  succeeded. 

The  first  general  remark  which  we  shall  make  as  to  the 
resemblance  and  difference  existing  between  Scott  and  Ingeman, 
is  the  evident  love  the  one  has  of  scenery,  and  the  very  sparing 
use  made  of  it  bv  the  other.  Scott  describes  everything  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  painter, — landscapes,  buildings,  per- 
sons, furniture, — ^till  you  see  his  castles,  and  talk  to  his  heroes, 
and  sit  upon  his  chairs.  What  a  marvellous  distinctness  is 
there  in  the  view — ^we  can  hardly  call  it  a  description — which, 
in  ''The  Monastery,'^  he  gives  us  of  the  river  toll-bouse  and  the 
surly  bridge  ward  ! 

Now  we  doubt  not  that  most  readers  will  say  that  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  descriptive  writing ;  but  we  would  only 
entreat  them,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually  be  unde- 
ceived, iust  to  make  the  trial.  To  make  pictures  like  Scott's, 
which  shall  be  free  from  the  dryness  of  technical  detail,  and  at 
the  same  time  eive  a  representation  as  exact  as  an  engineer's 
plan ;  which  shall  combine  the  description  of  the  poet  with  the 
specification  of  the  architect,  and  be  to  the  romance  reader 
what  the  map  is  to  the  historical  student  tracing  the  move^ 
ments  of  an  army ; — this  requires  qualifications  of  a  very  rare 
order — qualifications  which  were  probably  never  found  in  (mo^ 
ther  writer  in  an  equal  degree.  A  similar  but  inferior  instance 
may  be  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Sir  Francis  Tyrrell,  by  James,  in  his  novel,  "The  Bitter 
Blood  '^  hut  this  clear  and  lucid  kind  of  picture-writing  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Ingeman,  and  the  parts  of  his  works  where  it  is 
most  needed  are  therefore  particularly  misty ; — take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  portion  of  "  King  Eric  and  the  Outlaws,"  in  which  is 
related  the  attack  made  by  the  king  on  the  castle  of  Kallund- 
borg;  we  have,  indeed,  a  castle,  and  a  trap-door,  a  moat,  and 
a  sui^rraneons  entrance, — but  the  whole  picture  is  misty,  and  • 
will  suit  Dublin  Castle,  or  Carisbrook  Castle,  as  well  as  the 
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on  ««  Kallundtorr.  Kenee  ode  tdtihie  of  tte  mniftfct  laiH 
riffirlty  of  tke  Danri^  to  tbe  British  roonwcer.  Ag^^^^-a  poiift 
of  similMity  between  tke  two  id  th«8  stated  by 'the  editor  of 
"  Waldediar/'  in  hi»  prefilco : — 

"  Bdth  delight  to  let  their  characters,  in  a  manner,  display  them- 
selves,— ^to  make  them  speak,  that  we  may  know  them;  and  both  possea 
tbe  dramiltic  powfer  required  for  this  purpose,  in  thfe  highest  degree.'* 

Here  he  is  too  favourable  to  his  Danish  original.  Ingeman 
possesses  it,  but  not  in  the  highest  degree;  he  has  not  the  "  afg 
celare  artem;'*  he  first  describes  the  character,  and  then  makes 
h  dialogue  not  necessary  for  the  story,  in  order  to  verify  his 
description.  We  have  an  instance  at  hand;  it  is  that  of  Marsk 
or  Marshal  OluflFsen : — 

**  Marsk  Niels  OlufTsen,  who  rode  at  the  ktag*s  kfl  hand,  was  a 
tall  strong^built  man  of  about  thirty  years  and  upwards,  with  a  sharp, 
rough,  warrior- like  countenance,  and  stiff  deportment.  Next  to  Drost 
Aag6  he  was  the  king's  most  indispensable  counsellor,  and  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly br^ve  and  doughty  knight;  but  there  was  a  tinge  of  haughti- 
ness and  severity  in  his  looks  and  manner,  which  frequently  aroused 
the  feelings  of  independience,  and  wounded  the  self-love  of  his  inferiors; 
even  the  king  and  Drost  Aag^,  who  were  fhlly  his  equals  in  knightly 
prowess^  and  far  surpass^  him  in  tact  and  talent,  often  felt  Unpleasantly 
repulsed  by  his  rough  and  blunt  bearing,  of  which  he  was  himself  so 
anconsciotis,  that  nothing  astonished'  him  more  than  whenever  his 
uncouth  roughness  and  seif^ionfidenc^  dn»fe  friends  as  well  as  eneiBias 
from  him." — iftiif  £ric  and  the  OutlaufM,  p.  5dk 

Now  arfter  this  tve  halve  the  deeds  of  this  renovrned  warrior, 
irery  nearly  the  same  in  the  romance  as  in  the  history,  but  hH 
discourses  are  constructed  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  last 
two  or  three  lines.  Like  a  certain  clei^yman,  who  be'mg 
asked  by  Prince  Bugene  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Paris, 
and  who  replied  that  he  was  there  when  his  Highness^  ihothei^ 
was  executed<-^the  valiant  itiaiHlhal  always  speaks  *'  i  tort  at 
i^  lrat;^«,"-^shocks  every  body,  insnlts  every  body,  and  then 
open^  his  eyes  in  sheer  amazemetit  that  people  should  be  so 
▼bry  silly  and  captious— ciranp/i  gmiiA  :— 

"It  was  the  unfortunate  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which  yearly  brought 
wlfli  it  to  thiB  king  bitter  recollections  of  the  dreadful  murder  of  his 
ftlther  at  Fihnerup.  Marsk  Oluflfeen  appeared  not  td  remember  what 
dAy  it  was;  be  jeisted  merrily,  after  his  fashion,  with  the  German  and 
Sh^dlsh  guests,  and  landed  the  pious  and  frugal  manner  in  which 
King  Birger's  tutor,  a  certsin  KArl  Tydsker  (t.  e.  Karl  the  German), 
had  a  fiiw  years  siilce  restored  his  young  sovereign  to  health,  vis.  by 
making  the  saine  vow  to  three  saints  ae  once,  aad  afterwanis  by  dmw^ 
ioC  loU  to  determine  to  which  of  the  good  saints  tbs  v^w  shoakl  be 
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kept*  *  I  lutve.  sime  wcndered/  said  tht  Jf  coik,  kmgbiogy  *  wbethtr 
die  Tidor^  over  the  Kareles  was  .thrown  ijuto  the  baigtio,  and  was  one 
of  St.  Enc's  miraclea ;  if  so,  I  mast  acknowledge  tfaat  Karl  Tydsker 
was  nwifftk  his  weight  in  goLd.*  By  this  unlucky  jest^  the  Marsh 
wounded  at  the  same  tine  ibe  oatioBal  pride  of  both  his  German  and 
Swedish  companions,  without  appearing  himself  in  the  least  to  per- 
ceive it/* 

One  of  these  companions  was  a  German,  and  was  offended 
at  the  slighting  way  m  which  Karl  Tydsker  had  been  spoken 
of;  and  the  other  was  the  distinguished  General  Thorkild 
Knadson,  or  Canuteson,  who  had  gained  the  victory  over  the 
Kareles  here  alluded  to.  On  their  showing  the  manner  in 
which  they  felt  the  marshal's  miscalculated  observatiops,  the 
gallant  commander  replies  as  follows : — 

«< « By  all  the  martyrs^'  exclaimed  the  Marsk,  with  wide-^ped  eyesan4 
crimson  cheeks, '  who  ever  thought  of  offending  either  you  or  the  brav^ 
Count  Henrik  ?  By  my  soul,  I  understand  ye  not!'  he  continued,  in  an 
impatient  tone.  '  Were  my  brains  as  dull  as  other  people,  I  should  b^ 
badly  off  iud^d!*" 

In  fact,  this  gentleman  seems  to  realize  the  anecdote  re^ 
lated  by  the  facetious  Joseph  Miller,  of  an  unfortunate  person 
who  could  not  open  his  mouth  without  putting  hU  foot  in  it 
Scarcely  have  his  auditors  recovered  their  tempers,  whqn  he 
again  discomposes  tbeui  by  saying  about  Stig,  or  Stigot — 

**  *  Truly  I  believe  neither  Germany  nor  Sweden  could  boatti  oftm^ 
like  him.* — *  1%  is  true,  we  cannot  bofist  of  so  highly  esteemed  a  ve- 
gickle^  said  CouQt  Hennk,  in  an  offended  tone.  *  I  desire  not  to  riva^ 
bis  fame.*—*  But,  by  all  the  martyrs !  whst  is  the  matlQr  qow  V  exr 
claimed  the  astounded  Marsk." 

Anothejr  example:  Tbo  Ung  at  soi^e  fe^tiv^  ppcasipn  r^ 
qpmd  a  aong  of  the  Marsk-  W^  dp  not  preserve  the  e^i^^l^iv 
m  our  days;  tb^  qoeen  <jlp^  not  <^U  on  the  duke. for  a  smg 
after  dinner»  and  therefore  the  duke  has  no  qcca^^a  to  p|A«4 
that  bis  voice  is  not  in  tune,  and  that  be  has  a  bad  cold ;  bait 
King  Erio  did  call  on  Field  Marsha),  Oluffsen,  ai^i  the  field 
marahal  r^plies^butlet  ^s  have  it  ia  the  wor49  Qf  the  luurmtor: 

**  *  Now,  Marsk  Ohiffften  1  do  you  sing  of  our  warriem  and 
hefoea,'  said  the  king;  '  but  have  a  cam  you  do  not  split  tlie  good 
aaahea  hese  in  oitf  hall-*l  know  your  voice  wdL* — '  I  wouid  rather 
fight  thw  ting  songa  hr  you,  ipy  l^g^/  an^w^r^  tbe  Mamk  s^'  th^ 
Hisy  I  sing  Uk^a  growling  bear;  but  if  ycwi  desire  it,  I  wiU  willingly 

E owl  you  out  a  song.*     He  then  cleared  his  throat  ^nd  began  ip  a 
iss  Yoice^  fia  deep  and  hollow  as  from  an  abyss  : — 
<  It  WAS  jonug  Ulf  van  Urn, 
Unto  the  king  went  he, 
f*y  fsther'B  death  fbr  to  vfenge, 
Toarmmt  wm  ^«  kad  me  ? ' 
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'  Silence/  exclaimed  the  king,  stamping  vehemently  on  the  floor.-^ 
The  Marsk  was  silent,  and  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  '  What  are 
ye  thinking  of,  Sir  Marsk  ? — would  yoa  remind  the  king  of  his  father's 
death  V  whispered  Count  Henrik  in  his  ear.  '  By  all  the  martyrs! 
who  ever  thought  of  that  V  said  the  Marsk,  and  hastily  withdrew/  ** 

We  might  easily  multiply  examples;  but  what  we  have 
ffiven  will  amply  jjistify  our  criticism.  Sir  Pall6,  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  Yunker  Christopher,  is  another  personage  whose 
character  and  conversation  are  in  like  manner  made  to  match, 
and  yet  these  are  both  privy  councillors  of  princes !  We  may 
safely  defy  the  most  rigid  critic  to  produce  similar  instances 
from  Scott,  of  this  **  dramatic  power  in  the  highest  degree** 

Of  the  two  books  before  us,  we  in  every  respect  orefer 
"  Waldemar ;"  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  real  history  of  that 
prince  was  more  stirring,  his  actions  more  extensive  in  their 
consequences,  and  his  whole  reign  more  important  in  its 
results  as  well  to  Europe  at  large  as  to  his  own  kingdom  ;  the 
character  and  death  of  his  Queen  Bereligaria,  too,  fling  an 
additional  character  of  romance  over  the  history  of  Waldemar 
the  Victorious ;  and  the  introduction  of  Karl  Ris^  as  a  kind 
of  secondary  hero,  brings  the  work  more  within  the  category 
which  includes  the  novels  of  Scott  and  James.  It  opens  with 
a  calm  and  pleasing  picture  of  conventual  life,  and  takes  the 
reader  at  once  into  the  cell  and  into  the  intimacy  of  Saxo 
Orammaticus,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  North.  While  in 
his  "vaulted  chamber,  commonly  called  the  Bishop's  Chamber," 
in  the  monastery  of  Soroe,  where  he  finished  his  "  HistorisB  Da- 
nicce,"  he  is  interrupted — welcomely  interrupted — in  his  studies 
by  the  appearance  of  three  travellers, — the  Archbishop  Andreas 
Suneson,  Brother  Gunner,  and  a  physician,  by  name  Master 
Henrik  Harpsestrseng.  With  them  they  bring  a  youth  of  noble 
birth,  but  impoverished  fortunes,  Karl  Ris^,  the  son  of  the  late 
lord  of  Karis6,  whom  the  archbishop  intended  for  the  church, 
but  within  whose  youthful  bosom  stirred  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
the  honours  gained  by  his  warlike  ancestors,  that  he  himself 
had  no  desire  to  change  the  sword  for  the  cowl, — the  possible 
baton  of  the  marsk  for  the  probable  mitre  of  the  bishop.  The 
conference  between  the  sages  is  not  introduced  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  character-drawing,  but  it  contains  hints  which  are 
worked  out  in  the  volumes  which  they  commence.  Saxo,  who 
is  far  from  an  unbeliever  in  starry  influences  over  mundane 
afiairs,  remarks,  that  the  planets  which  rule  the  destiny  of 
Waldemar,  the  youthful  sovereign  of  Denmark,  already  called 
Seir,  or  the  Victorious,  are  by  no  means  of  a  purely  benign 
tendency;  and  declares  that  he  could  not  brine  his  mind  to 
continue  his  chronicle  to  the  death  of  King  Knud  (Canute  VI.), 
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the  brother  and  predecessor  of  Waldemar,  for  that  he  "  of  a 
surety  died  not  of  the  plague,  but  by  poison."  The  portion  of 
the  dialogue  which  follows  is  finely  imagined,  and  we  would 
willingly,  did  our  limits  admit,  extract  the  whole  of  it.  Saxo 
prerents  any  suspicion  from  falling  upon  Waldemar,  and  adds : 

**  God  forbid  that  any  Christian  should  think  a  brother's  hand,  or  a 
Danish  heart,  took  part  in  the  foul  deed !  But  God  forbid  al^  that  my 
tongue  should  name  (he  name  now  in  my  mind,  save  only  to  hiin  whp 
under  the  seal  of  the  holy  confessional  shall  hear  my  last  and  most 
secret  thoughts !" 

To  the  entreaties  of  the  archbishop  and  his  companions  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  murderers  ot  the  king  to  escape, — of  a 
king,  too,  so  pious,  that  he  was  emphatically  dignified  by  the 
title  of  Holy, — Saxo  replies  that  he  has  no  positive  evidence, 
and  continues :— ^ 

"  There  are,  perhaps,  but  two  men  in  the  world  who  could  bear  any 
certain  witness  in  this  matter; — the  one  I  dare  not  mention  save  in  the 
confessional ;  and  he  himself  doubtless  will  keep  the  secret  till  the  last 
day  :  the  other  is  a  man  whose  name  and  abode  I  know  not;  but  this 
1  know,  he  is  more  like  a  supernatural  than  a  human  being.  1  have 
seen  him  once,  and  once  only  ;  but  I  can  never  forget  him." 

And  here,  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  appearance  of 
this  mysterious  personage  to  the  great  northern  historian,  let 
us  pause  a  moment,  and  remind  our  readers  of  the  parallel 
which  we  have  proposed  to  establish,  and  request  of  them  to  take 
down  the  volumes  of  '*  The  Monastery,"  or,  at  all  events,  to 
recall  the  chief  events  of  that  singular  romance  to  their  minds. 
A  remarkable  resemblance  will  be  found  between  Scott  and 
Ingeman,  in  their  love  of  the  marvellous :  the  one,  however, 
was  restrained  by  the  already  decided  matter-of-fact  taste  of 
his  countrymen  from  indulging  his  bent  in  that  direction  ;  the 
only  instance  in  prose  in  which  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  supernatural,  was  bv  no  means  well  received ; 
and  jet,  if  there  is  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels  in  which 
exquisite  delineation  of  character,  and  a  power  of  depicting 
scenery,  not  almost,  but  altogether,  unrivalled,  be  fully  dis- 
played, we  must  make  that  claim  for  "  The  Monastery.'^  Scott 
Jived  in  an  atmosphere  of  fairy  romance.  Every  spring,  every 
forest,  every  fell,  and  every  river,  was  to  his  creative  eye 
peopled  with  spirits  of  power  and  beauty  ;  not  a  breath  could 
pass  over  meadow  or  ravine,  but  it  brought  to  him  songs 
or  sighs  from  no  human  lips;  and  the  wild  stem  mythology 
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of  Scaiidiiiavta  bUs  hud  a  gr^p  ecpmilj  ihifffatjr  vpon  the  iss- 
ginatioii  of  Ingeibsn.  He,  hof^ever,  Ints  iHt  fahnself  at  liberty 
to  write  as  his  genius  promipted  liim ;  and  ct^mideriag  the  ptaa 
which  he  has  laid  down  fixr  die  treatment  of  his  mortal  cha- 
racfters,  we  eaasot  Imt  eoagraitthtte  ourselves  that  he  kas  dene 
so.  The  simple  solemnity  of  the  ancient  Sagas  is  thus  revived 
in  his  writings ;  and  the  reception  they  have  met  with  from  the 
Danish  public  proved  that  he  was  right.  It  might  be  a  useful 
and  interesting  disquisition,  were  we  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
why  that  which  has  been  so  successful  in  Denmark,  should, 
when  attempted  by  a  far  mij^htier  magician  among  ourselves, 
hare  so  signally  failed.  Why,  also,  that  which  wfll  not  be 
allowed  in  prode,  should  be  well  received  in  ballad-verse;  and 
why  ^^  ZanonV^  should  be  the  most  aocepteble  of  Bulwer's  works, 
while ''  The  Monastery"  is  the  least  so  of  Scotfs.  And,  indeed, 
while  we  cannot  pursue  the  inquiry  as  we  could  wish,  we  feel 
strongly  impelled  to  indicate  what  we  imagine  will  be  found 
the  chief  reasons  for  these  apparent  anomalies.  And  first,  the 
nineteenth  century  in  England  is  not  precisely  the  same  a^e 
as  the  nineteenth  century  in  Denmark.  We  hve  among  rad- 
roads  and  balloons,  diving  bells,  spinning-jennies,  and  political 
economists.  We  have  reformed  .parliaments  and  perpetual 
agitation,  and  right  honourable  expediency-mongers ;  and  no 
voice  can  be  heat*d  among  ds  save  the  braifen  voice  of  some 
vast  idol.  Now,  it  is  the  mxpopuliy  ihkely  claiming  to  be  the 
vox  Dbi  ;  and  it  bellows  to  bs  about  the  masses,  and  the  com 
laws,  and  universal  suffrage.  Now,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  matiy- 
headed  mammon,  speaking  ^^ver  from  ten  thousand  fkcteries 
pnd  warehouses,  and  counting-hohses  and  shops,  and  drowning 
in  its  unintermitting  roar  the  still  stn&ll  voice  of  ground«down 
and  sufferiuj^  humanity :  and  ever  and  anim  itoingles  there- 
with the  shrill  tones  of  polemic  theology,  and  the  loftiest  and 
most  sacred  subjects  are  ever  the  most  profaned,  and  CAor- 
iatte  Elizuheth  and  *<  The  Record"'  newspaper  rail  jointly  tmd 
severally  aeainst  St.  Augustine  and  the  Visible  Ohnrch,St  Poly- 
carp  and  t£e  Apostolical  Succession.  All  theoe  a^  but  the  bl»- 
tacteristics  of  a  debased  and  materialised  age ;  an  age  of  eonoeit 
«nd  arrogance,  of  rationalism  and  unbelief.  But  among  the  moat 
ihvourable  si^s  of  the  times,  we  must  not  forget  to  nottee, 
with  thankfulness  to  God,  that  there  is  arising  a  better  ^irit 
among  us.  And  a  love  is  slowly  awakening'  amidst  our  vast 
population,  at  once  for  the  highest  description  of  art  and  the 
bighest  description  of  virtue,  for  poetl*y,  and  philosophy,  for 
f^Tm,  humble,  revertfint  theology,  and /or  (he  Mon  ofOmwft^ 
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C^mmm.  And  mb  this  spirit  ndywieea,  we  ahall  Uie  more 
^rmdiij  wAmk,  and  XBOve  obeerfully^  too,  ihe  ^reftt  trnth  that 
Abo  pofit  tails  us  :-*- 

*'  Myriads  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Unseen." 

It  is,  perbflipsy  the  advance  of  this  "  mjen$  divinw"'  which 
baa  reQoered  that  mosi  remarkable  work^  ^^Zaooni/"  W.fto- 
captable.  It  could  not  succeeid  in  America,  or  in  our  ^w4i 
inanufacturiug  districts,  for  it  breathes  a  purer  and  loftier  pbir 
losophy  than  Mammon  can  tolerate;  but  we  do  not^  cannot^ 
give  Sir  Edward  the  credit  of  all  this:  the  same  mind  could 
pot  have  moulded  "  Pelham,"  and  "  Arbaces,"  and  "  Zanoni." 
The  very  merits  of  the  former  preclude  it ;  and  we  can  oqly 
loo^  upon  Bulwer  as  Pythonizing,  uttering  the  information 
of  another  on  a  theip^  which  he  himself  con^prehe^ds  not. 
The  *'  Parous  Deorum  cultpr  et  infrequens"  pan  have  |iq  syjoa- 
pathy  with  the  ^'  Communion  of  Saints,"  Nor  is  the  man  who 
fancies  himself  noble  in  spirit^  beeause  hia  heart  responds  to 
the  strain  of  AIcsbus,  therefore  able  to  penetrate  die  solemn 
mysteries  of  mightier  than\£schylu8. 

There  is  a  divine  afflatus  upon  us ;  and  amidst  many  errors', 
and  many  stumblings,  our  age  is  yet  putting  forth  a  hand  into 
the  depths  of  the  spiritual,  seeking  to  grasp  those  treasures  of 
tbougnt  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  worldling,  and 
which  are  but  partially  revealed  to  us  by  those  grander  intel- 
ligences of  humanity,  among  whom  Plato  and  Dante  and 
Aquinas  stand  as  princes.  And  here  the  name  of  the  mighty 
Florentine  wo^ld lead  us  on  into  an  endless  maze;  we  might 
compare  him  with  Goethe,  and  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the. last  century's  genius,  a. poet  with  whopi  it  could 
wholly  sjrmpatbize,  but  from  whom  our  syn^p^thies,  yjeanniog 
after  nieher  tbtnffs,  are  already  departing.  We  aught  note 
the  dedme  of  Milton's  influence  among  us  of  late  years,  aa 
inflaence  never  so  small  as  now,  and  prove  that  the  same  cause 
has  lessened  our  confidence  in  the  highly  gifted  poet,  but  the 
bad  politician,  the  bad  theologian,  and  the  bad  philosopher. 
Milton,  in  0pite  of  all  appearances  here  and  there  to  the  con- 
trary, was  a  worshipper  of  the  hufnan  intellect,  a  rationalist  at 
heart;  and  what  is  worscj)  it  is  by  the  faults  of  his  intellect, 
by  the  errors  of  bis  judgment,  and  by  the  unsoundness  of  hi^ 
arguments,  Uiat  we  are  placed  in  a  position  to  say  so. 

Now  in  Denmark,  that  spirit  which  is  thus  returning  uppn 
us,  has  not  passed  Itway^  and  the  ancient  ppqtry,  the  wild  ro- 
nantic  Mgss,  full  of  su(>eraiatural  imagery,  ^i^  ^tiU,  ^nd  will, 
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we  trast,  ever  remain  popular.  The  love  of  the  manrelloBg, 
which  characterizes  Ingeman,  characterizes  also  Ingeman's 
couQtrymen ;  and  the  book  is  not  the  less  agreeable  to  a  Danish 
reader,  which  tells  of  a  miraculonsly  gained  battle,  or  a  wonder- 
working saint,  the  tower  of  a  magician,  or  the  visions  of  a 
recluse.  And  now  return  we  to  Waldemar,  whom  we  have  left 
waiting  a  long  while.  After  this  wise  is  the  death  of  Knud 
VI.  (why  not  call  him  Canute? — ^he  wrote  his  name  Cnut,  and 
Knud  is  certainly  both  more  distant  and  more  barbarous  than 
Canute).  After  this  wise,  we  say,  is  the  death  of  Canute  VI. 
related  by  Saxo. 

**  All  I  cao,  or  dare  say  here,  is  this  : — Oo  the  nieht  in  which  the 
king  died  so  suddenly,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  this  cell  with  my  history 
before  me,  and  recording  the  events  of  Bishop  Walderoar's  and  Duke 
Adolph's  imprisonment,  and,  in  my  zeal  for  King  Canute's  merits, 
said  perhaps  a  word  or  too  more  than  I  liked  on  cooler  consideration. 
This  made  me  restless  and  uneasy,  and  I  began  to  erase  what  I  had 
written.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  the  stories  I  had  heard  in  my 
childhood,  of  forebodings,  warnings  aad  supernatural  events,  crowded 
upon  my  fancy.  In  this  excited  state  of  mind  I  saw  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  waving  unsteadily,  in  the  same  way  as  when  ye,  noble  sirs,  came 
in  and  surprised  me  just  now  ;  and  I  thought  I  heard  at  the  same 
time  the  door  open  gently  behind  me,  (I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  as  is  my  custom)  ;  I  did  not  look  around,  for  a  peculiar  dread 
had  possessed  my  soul,  and  overwhelmed  me  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
inidnight ;  I  was  soon,  however,  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  that  there  must  be  some  one  standing  close  to  my 
phair,  for  I  felt  as  it  were  a  cold  breathing  on  my  neck,  and  saw  a 
strange  shadow  moving  on  the  wall.  I  took  courage  at  last,  seized  the 
lamp,  and  turned  round  suddenly  to  see  who  disturbed  me  at  so  late  an 
hour;  but  I  nearly  let  the  lamp  fall,  in  my  terror,  when  I  saw  just  oppo- 
site an  old  man,  with  a  sallow,  wrinkled  and  withered  face,  wild  air 
and  dim  glassy  eyes,  which  stared  fixedly  on  me,  his  little  crooked  figure 
supported  by  a  crutch,  and  habited  in  the  dress  of  a  mountain  dwarf.' 
'  Why  dost  thou  not  write  ?  Write,'  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  inarticulate 
voice, '  this' night  dies  the  first  bom  son  of  the  great  Waldemar ;  what 
he  dies  of  is  known  only  to  me  and  to  one  beside  in  the  world.'  He 
here  made  frightful  gestures  as  of  one  drinking,  and  then  dying  in  the 
agonies  of  cramp,  and  he  muttered  a  name  which  I  both  heard  and 
knew,  but  which,  nevertheless,  )  dare  not  utter  before  any  earthly  tri- 
bunal. '  Whence  knowest  thou  this?'  I  fain  would  have  asked,, but 
my  lips  were  unable  to  utter  a  syllable.'  The  old  man's  features  grew 
calm  again  suddenly,  and  assumed  a  noble  and  almost  a  prophetic  ex* 
presiion.  '  A  new  light,'  said  he, '  will  rise  over  Denmark,  far  greater 
than  that  which  this  night  puts  out ;  the  star  shines  brightly  in  the 
{lion's  eye,  but  the  Archer  and  the  Virgin  threaten  it.'  Here  his  counte* 
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nance  again  became  frightful.  '  Hold  fast  fortune  while  yet  you  may ; 
the  eye  of  the  black  seer  looks  sinister  on  the  tree  of  Waldemar,  and 
-the  hand  which  lopped  its  leading  branch  doth  not  yet  moulder  in  the 
grave.'  So  saying,  he  drew  upright  his  bent  form,  and  it  seemed  to 
my  astonished  eyes  as  though  the  little  crooked  man  had  grown  into  a 
giant.  1  sunk  back  in  my  chair  senseless,  and  when  I  awoke  there 
was  no  sight  or  trace  of  my  mysterious  visitor.'* 

This  strange  dwarf  reappears  upon  the  stage  again  and 
again,  and  is  in  fact  the  sapernatural  element  in  the  story;  and 
it  is  chiefly  on  that  account  that  we  have  made  so  long  an 
extract  as  the  preceding.  While  the  conversation  proceeds 
between  Saxo  and  his  illustrious  guests,  a  sound  is  heard  as  of 
the  clashing  of  armour,  and  a  knightly  suit  advances  towards 
them ;  their  awe,  however,  and  astonishment  is  changed  into 
laughter,  when  the  armour  tumbles  asunder,  and  the  boy,  Karl 
Ris^,  makes  his  appearance  from  the  midst.    This  additional 

Eroof  of  his  devotion  to  a  warlike  life  is  not  unnoticed  by  the 
istorian,  and  the  youth  is  b^  him  destined  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  For  this  purpose  he  intends  to  introduce  nim  into  the 
household  of  Albert,  count  of  Nord  Albingien,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  warriors  of  the  time ;  he  allows  the  youth  to 
watch  for  a  night  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  and  is  only 
prevented  by  death  from  becoming  a  second  fatner  to  the  un- 
fortunate orphan.  The  death  of  Saxo  is  a  scene  full  of  power 
and  pathos,  and  is  rendered  dramatically  important  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  dying  historian  to  reveal  to  his  friend 
and  confessor,  Peter,  bishop  of  Roskild,  the  weighty  secret  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded.  The  prelate,  however,  who  was 
rather  deaf,  failed  to  catch  the  accents  of  the  dying  man,  and  the 
confession  intended  only  for  the  episcopal  ear  was  revealed  to 
the  youth, Karl  Ris6,  who  was,  unknown  to  the  bishop,  watching 
beside  the  death-bed  of  his  master. 

"  *  I  shall  soon  be  eleven  years  old,'  said  the  boy  in  answer  to  some 
questioner; '  but  I  have  found  out  that  one  may  grow  older  in  a  single 
hour  than  in  ten  years,— therefore  ask  me  no  more  about  my  age.'  " 

The  extinction  of  a  lamp  of  learning  in  a  dark  age  could 
not  fail  to  be  felt  deeply  by  those  who  knew  how  to  prize  its 
light ;  and  the  grief  of  the  bishop,  Peter,  is  thus  by  a  few  simple 
touches  of  nature  contrasted  with  the  feelings  of  his  faithful 
attendant,  the  lay  brother,  Martin. 

"  Bishop  Peter  shut  himself  up  for  several  days  in  his  own  private 
apartment,  admitting  no  one  but  the  old  servant,  against  whom,  in  the 
depth  of  his  grief,  he  never  once  flew  out,  or  vented  a  reproachful  sen- 
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team.  (Be  it  rciHeiiilMied  that  Peter,  \Mum  of  ilodcildy  mm  om  of 
the  moft  paaeionate  and  trescible  mea  of  bit  my.)  Tlie  liitiiibi  Afar* 
tn,  who  knew  liis  master's  temperament,  took  atarm  at  his  iMweoied 
toapqwltity  and  depvetsion,  aod  purposely  eoimaitted  nislakes  while 
wakiag'  t>n  him,  without,  however,  succeeding  in  dra^mg  down  on 
himself  one  hasty  reproof.  *  The  old  oanoa  from  Sot>oe  is  to  be  bumd 
to-day,'  said  Martin,  as  on  ^e  morning  of  the  eighth  day  after  Saxo% 
death  he  placed  before  the  bishop  his  ale-caudle.  'All  the  young  canons 
are  to  carry  the  bier,  and  the  streets  are  strewed  with  box  and  peri- 
winkle all  over  the  city.  Why  here's  as  much  parade  and  pomp  as 
though  it  were  a  bishop  they  were  burying,  and  all  the  while  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  poor  writer  and  priest.' — *  Ignorant  fool,'  died 
the  bishop  in  great  wrath,  overturning  the  bowl  which  contained  the 
caudle ;  '  hast  thou  no  notion  of  what  a  man  he  was,  and  that  one 
such  writer  is  of  nnore  value  than  ten  bishops.  At  least,  thou  mayst 
see  that  I,  and  all  men  of  learning  ^n  the  place«  feel  that  we  have  lost 
a  father,  and  mourn  for  him  as  though  he  had  been  an  archbishop  or  a 
king.' — *  As  to  that,'  resumed  Martin,  (rejoiced  to  see  his  master  again 
with  something  of  his  wonted  animation,  while  he  replaced  the  cup 
which  the  bishop  had  overturned,  and  endeavoured  to  save  some  part  of 
its  contents,)  *  as  to  that,  my  lord  bishop,  you  sorrow  much  more  now 
than  you  did  when  the  late  archbishop — what  t£;arhis  name  ?  died  down 
yonder,  at  Soroe.' — *  Absolom — the  great  Absolom,'  thundered  the 
bishop,  stamping  with  his  foot.  'Tbou  cold  unfeeling  log,  hast  thon 
already  forgotten  so  great  a  name ;  if  a  great  man's  memory  be  not 
tiiought  more  of  by  the  people,  by  Heaven,  they  deserve  to  perish  T 
— '  Right,  it  was  Archbishop  Absolom,*  answered  Martin  quietly,  bni 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  wiped  up  the  ale  with  bis  sleeve. — '  When 
he  died  you  called  me  a  log  the  first  day ;  but  now  a  whole  week  has 
dear  gone  since  the  death  of  his  secretary,  before  you  could  reooUect 
that  I  was  a  stupid  and  bard-hearted  bg.  — '  My  faithful  old  Martin,' 
said  the  bishop,  much  moved,  and  pressing  his  hand;  'I  see  thv  purpose; 
thou  knowest  my  temper,  and  woufdest  rather  see  me  wroth  than  down- 
cast. I  did  thee  shameful  unjustice  when  I  called  thee  dull  and  unfeeling : 
well,  be  it  so.  Thou  art  right,  I  will  no  longer  sit  here  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  give  way  to  useless  sorrow — I  will  rouse  myself  aodgive 
utterance  to  my  feelings  at  his  grave — I  will  render  thanks  unto  God 
for  what  he  gave  us  in  him,  and  no  loQger  sit  with  folded  arms.  The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Urd.' " 

After  the  funeral  of  Saxo,  the  boy,  Karl,  is  strangely  intro- 
duced into  the  family  of  the  Count  Albert  of  Nord  Albigien,  by 
the  little  daughter  of  that  noble.  His  wishes  for  a  military 
life  are  now  accomplished,  and  his  future  career  highly  sue- 
oeesfal.  The  romance  reader  will  naturally  look  forl^ve  pas- 
•i^es  between  persons  nkuated  aa  Kaid  «nd  Rigmor,  fior  mil 
be  orefae  he  disappointed.    But  we  nHMt  bear  in  naiod  ^liat 
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WaM«iiiar  ibe  Victoriovs  is  4^  b#r0<>f  thtf  feiBaBee»  Mid  soon 
is  die  Trader  tntrodvoed  to  tiimi  retidwfled  ^prkiee. 

*^  Bui  AO  eroim  was  needed  to  dislingaish  the  son  of  tfae  f^est  Wal- 
deoMtr  :  hisaaffle  «ye,  dark  brown  and  aloMSt  blaek«  al«etdy  posssssed 
that  commanding  glance  which  awes  into  sabjeciion  in  spite  of  the 
will;  and  his  high  and  open  fopehead,yet  uowriakled  by  care,  seemed, 
with  its  proud  and  beautiCul  arch,  to  be  a  fit  dwelHng  for  the  loftiest  and 
UDOSt  kingly  thoughts,  while  two  flexible  furrows  between  his  eyes  be- 
trayed the  impetuous  energy  whh  which  he  carried  through  his  deter- 
nainatioDs.  He  was  tiow,  however,  sitting  calm  and  cheerful  at  the 
board,  in  the  every  day  dress  in  which  he  h  tisuaHy  painted  :  a  white 
^lar  round  his  neck,  a  short  doublet  of  white  silk  quilted  with  cotton, 
wad  omamented  «t  the  wrists  with  small  batlofis  and  gold  eilibroidery, 
A  small  swordbelt  was  tetened  tight  about  his  waist,  with  a  gold  clasp, 
ao  that  tbs  cbublet  twelkd  out  iipoo  the  breast  like  acaiiass ;  the  te- 
iBaioder  of  his  dress  was  a  pair  of  short  loose  drawers  of  black  vefaret, 
striped  with  a  hand's  l>Seadth  of  gold  lace  all  down,  white  atodmgs, 
and  iiioes  with  broad  bows  ^ribbon." 

Sach  was  the  personal  appearance  and  such  the  attire,  drawn 
with  the  accuracy  of  Strutt,  of  the  second  Waldemer ;  but,  id- 
tbough  this  passage  occurs  at  p.  162  of  the  first  volume,  the 
aothor  has  already  found  time  to  speak  about  the  important 
confraternity  of  St.  Canute,  one  of  the  most  powerful  guilds 
of  the  period,  and  to  introduce  thus  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation : — 

**  The  aged  Ludolf  professed  himself  honoured  and  delighted  in 
t>eifig  able  to  acquaint  Count  Albert  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
guild,  which,  he  sakl,  were  no  longer  kept  secret ;  and  whidh  had  for 
^beir  oliject  nothing  more  than  the  common  safety  and  dafeace  ia  an 
age  of  distnrbaiice  and  msecority.  He  took  especial  care  to  explain 
that  they  had  no  political  object  In  view,  and  that  ithe  mcrabem  of 
the  corporation  were  true  and  loyal  sulijects  of  the  king.  He  succeeded 
ootepletel^  m  impressing  this  on  the.mind  of  Count  Alb^rt^  who  said  he 
would  willingly,  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  become  a  membef 
of  such  a  fraternity,  into  which  all  true  friends  to  their  country  were 
admissible,  whether  knight  or  burgher;  for  he  clearly  saw  that  such 
bodies,  supported  by  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  might  be  rallying 
points  for  the  loyal  in  the  heart-rending  times  of  civil  strifeand  discord. 
The  guests  met  with  friendly  and  open-hearted  hospitality  at  the  guild 
lioose.  The  elderly  burghers,  in  half  monkish-hooded  cloaks,  received 
them  without  questioning  them  as  to  their  name  and  rank.  *  What 
is  the  name  of  Denmark's  lawful  sovereign  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
«Mih?'  was  the  sole  query  addressed  by  the  elder  of  the  two  to  each 
igMst  m  be  entered ;  and  on  receiving  the  answer '  Waldemar  Walde- 
)marBon,'they  npere  hutaiitly  ushered  Into  the  spaciowi  rec«ptkm  cfaam- 
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hevy  where  many  of  the  brethren  were  assembled,  and  served  with  ale, 
mead,  and  salted  meat ;  both  before  and  after  the  repast,  a  short  mass 
was  chaunted ;  and  while  they  were  at  table,  cups  were  pledged  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Canute,  the  Virgin,  and  the  King.  The  travellers  saw 
nothing  further  of  the  usages  of  the  guild,  for,  as  strangers,  they  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  great  hall  of  assembly." 

Besides  this  slight  sketch,  which  is  in  itself  valuable,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  verj  piquant  scandal  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  an  introduction  to  the  Lady  Helena,  the  beautiful, 
but  somewhat  suspect  widow  of  Esbern  Snare,  the  great  mar- 
shal of  the  great  Waldemar.     The  banquet,  in  the  romance, 
is  made  instrumental  to  the  marriage  of  the  kin^  to  Margaret 
of  Bohemia,  whose  portrait  is  placed  in  his  hands  by  a  knight 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  then  and  there  present.    This  marriage 
shortly  after  was  accomplished,  and  the  queen,  for  her  beautj 
and  good  qualities  surnamedDagmar,  or  Day-break,  proved  in 
every  respect  a  blessing  to  the  country  of  her  lord.     But  while 
the  negotiations  for  this  alliance  were  proceeding,  the  king  is 
represented  by  Ingeman  as  having,  at  the  court  of  Henrick, 
count  of  Schwerin,   met  with  Berengaria,  the  daughter  of 
Sanchez,  king  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of  Ferdinand,  count  of 
Flanders.     For  this  interview  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  ; 
but  by  his  judicious  management  of  it,  and  of  its  consequences, 
Ingeman  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
romance.     Struck  with  the  rich  and  voluptuous  beauty  of  the 
Portuguese  princess,  the  king  seeks,  if  not  too  late,  to  break 
off  his  negotiations  with  Primislaus,  the  king  of  Bohemia ;  but 
finding  that  the  proposition  had  been  already  made  in  bis  name 
and  accepted,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fate,  and  makes,  in  the 
romance,  as  he  did  in  reality,an  exemplary  husband  to  his  beauti- 
ful queen.   In  the  meantime  we  have  an  account  of  the  wars  in 
which  Waldemar  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  Otho  in  Germany, 
and  of  the  gradual  advance  of  his  military  reputation.     Nor 
is  Karl  Ris^  forgotten ;  he  becomes  an  esquire,  and  a  knight, 
and  an  accomplished  warrior :  what,  too,  is  of  more  moment 
to  the  tale,  he  is  secretly  beloved  by  Rigmor,  the  daughter  of 
Count  Albert.    If  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  vary  from  the  general  rule  in 
the  case  of  an  attachment  so  unequal  as  this :  and  the  love, 
therefore,  of  Karl  for  Rigmor,  and  of  the  Count  Otto  for  Kyr- 
stine  (Christina),  sister  of  Karl,  makes  no  small  part  of  the 
domestic  interest  of  the  book.     But  the  character,  into  the  de- 
lineation of  which  Ingeman  has  thrown  the  most  power  and 
enthusiasm,  is  unquestionably  the  terrible  and  unprincipled 
Waldemar,  bishop  of  Slesvig.     Of  royal  birth,  and  having,  as 
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he  fancied,  some  rights  even  upon  the  crown  of  Denmark,  he 
had  become  a  dangerous  and  factious  subject,  and  had,  for  his 
rebellions  practices,  been  imprisoned  by  Canute  VI.,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Waldemar,  in  tne  tower  of  Sjoberg.  Of  great 
talents,  and  greater  ambition,  Waldemar  of  Slesvig  was  by  no 
means  a  man  to  be  looked  on  with  indifference ;  and  his  in- 
fluence for  evil,  great  as  \t  was  towards  his  country,  would 
have  been  much  more  extensive  had  it  not  been  for  his 
furious  temper.  He  was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  which 
rendered  him  for  the  time  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a 
rational  being;  and  as  he  was  holden  back  by  no  feelings  of 
conscientiousness  from  the  execution  of  his  well  and  deeply 
laid  plans,  however  treasonable  they  might  be,  the  king,  who 
well  understood  the  character  of  his  kinsman,  had  determined 
to  keep  him  in  confinement.  He  allowed  himself,  however,  to 
be  seduced  into  an  ill-timed  and  injudicious  act  of  lenity  by 
the  entreaties  of  Dagmar,  and  her  accession  witnessed  the  re- 
moval of  the  burdens  previously  laid  on  the  peasantry,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  fiercest  and  most  unscrupulous  enemy  to  the 
king  and  people  of  Denmark.  His  sister,  Jutta,  duchess  of 
Saxony,  came  to  Sjoberg,  to  receive  him  when  he  left  his 
prison ;  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Ingeman  has  seized  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  dramatic  effect.  The  captive  prelate 
had  allowed  his  hair,  beard,  and  nails  to  grow ;  and  having 
been  once  or  twice  visited,  had  grown  impatient  and  more 
irritable  than  usual. 

'*  As  was  generally  the  case  after  these  fierce  bursts  of  anger  and 
revenge,  the  unhappy  captive  sunk  into  a  silent  and  melancholy 
mood ;  and  while  it  lasted  none  could  approach  him  but  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  He  was,  however,  roused  from  this  state  of  torpor  by  the 
unusual  sound  of  the  tramp  of  horses  in  the  castle  yard.  He  rose  in 
anger,  looked  through  the  grating,  and  saw  a  long  traig  of  knights 
and  ladies  ride  into  the  deserted  court,  where  the  seneschal  ran  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  and  greeted  them  in  an  obsequious  and  cringing 
manner.  *  Hath  it  become  the  fashion  at  court  to  journey  to  Sjoberg 
to  see  the  second  Nebuchadnezzar  V  murmured  the  bishop,  drawing 
back  bis  head  hastily  from  the  grating ;  <  they  shall  not  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  looking  on  my  miserable  aspect.'  He  then  stooped,  and 
with  great  difficulty  rolled  a  heavy  loose  flag-stone  before  the  door. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  jingling  of  keys  and  the  drawing  of  bolts 
were  heard,  and  the  door  was  presently  half  pushed  open.  ^  Who  is 
there?'  cried  the  prisoner  in  a  terrific  voice;  '  I  will  see  no  one.  I 
will  not  be  made  a  show  of  like  an  imprisoned  bear.  The  first  who 
crosses  my  threshold  I  will  tear  to  pieces  with  my  raven  claws/ 
'  Here  is  a  noble  knight  from  Ribe,  who  brings  you  good  news 
thence,  my  lord  bitbop,'  said  the  seneschal,  in  a  far  more  courteous 
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tave  t%9t&  ttAttfll.  '  He  hfttk  brooght  yw  impottMt  iollert  (mm  dn 
king  and  the  pope.'  '  To  the  pope's  mes9(^ei  open  the  door,  aol  to 
the  king's/  aneweced  the  prisoner,  raUing  away  the  stone.  '  The  pope's 
message  •will  be  of  small  use  to  you  without  the  king's/  said  Yunker 
Strange^  as  be  entered;  but  when  he  beheld  the  person  he  addressed* 
he  fell  back  a  pace  in  consternation.  *  God*s  mercy !  can  you  be 
Bishop  Walderoar  V  said  he.  '  Had  my  king  seen  you  thus,  you 
would  not  have  been  here  so  long.  I  am  come  to  announce  to  you 
that  you  are  free/  he  continued,  handing  the  bishop  the  king's  written 
order  for  his  liberation.  A  gleam  of  pleasure  lighted  up  the  dark 
visage  of  the  captive  ibr  a  moment^  but  it  vanished  when  bis  eye 
caught  the  king^s  signatufe  and  seal.  ^  Gire  it  to  the  hangman  there,' 
said  be,  pointing  to  the  seneschal^  who  stood  in  fear  at  tiie  half- opened 
door, '  he  is  more  fit  than  I  to  roceiiFe  orders  from  your  king;  but  let 
usasewhat  sajs  the  holy  father,— he  akMie  is  my  master  and  superior 
in  thk  world.  Yunker  Strang^  handed  him  the  pope's  letter,  m 
which  ihe  captiwe  bishop  was  threatened  with  the  pope's  ban  in  case 
he  did  not  repair  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  liberation,  and  abstain 
from  all  alliance  W4th  the  king's  enemies.  '  Are  these,  then,  the  con* 
ditions,'  said  the  bishop,  bitterly  ?  *  Herod  and  Pilate  aie  become 
friends!'" 

At  length  he  promises  obedience^  though  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  but  too  certain  that  his  qnietude  would  be  of  no  long 
duration :  such  as  his  promise  was,  however,  with  it  they  were 
perforce  obliged  to  rest  content,  and  Yunker  Strang^  then  in- 
forms the  captive  that  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  l^izony^  has 
come  to  receive  him. 

^'  '  My  sister  Jutta  I'  exclaimed  the  bishop, — and  for  a  moment  bis 
anger  seemed  completely  to  have  vanished.  *  There  is  then  one  human 
being  left  who  still  cares  for  me.  Where  is  she  ?  I  will  see  her.'— - 
*  But  not  in  this,  plight,  my  lord  bishop,'  objected  Yunker  Strang^, 
placing  himself  against  the  door,  to  prevent  his  passing ;  *  you  wiU 
alarm  ber.  Have  ye  no  other  garments  ?  At  any  rate,  tf  im  your  hair 
and  nails  in  a  more  Christian  fashion.'  '  No !  no !  thus,  even  thoa, 
shall  she  see  me ;  in  the  plight  to  which  ye  have  reduced  me,  shall  Dufc« 
Bernhard's  consort  see  me»  that  she  may  bear  witness  before  the  princes 
of  Germany,  how  thev  tseat  in  Denmark  a  royal  pselate  and  a  con- 
secrated Christian  bishop.'  So  saying,  the  impetuous  bishop  p«shed 
both  Yunker  Strang^  and  the  seneschsJ  aside^^and  dsMrUd  like  a  miKiU 
man  out  of  the  door«  When  he  came  out  of  the  tQwet  and  brei^hed 
the  fresh  air  in  the  casUe-yard,  he  beheld  his  sister  raimpg  pale  and 
breathless  to  meet  him,  and  he  fell,  exhausted  and  sfinsefeps,  to^  the 
ground.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  he  found  himself  on  a  bench 
in  the  castle  entrajnce4)aH,  in  the  arms  of  his  sorrowing  sister.  *  Bk^* 
ther !  my  noor,  ill-used  brother,'  moaned  the  elderly  and  caro^isorn 
duchesv  wbile  she  wept  and  wrung  her  emaciated  bnnds^  i^^bat  the 
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gold  ring*  dMppM  fivm  btit  GngBtm  0a  llie  ^bor.  '  it  it  tiros  I  9m 
Ihttm  «g«ia  2' — ^  Jiltt%  is  it  tfaou  ? '  said  the  bishop,  mriLiiig  an  effort  to« 
BMb  ^  Yes^*^b«ifc  tfAo»  canstr  baldly  know  ine;^odE  a*  me  weU,  and^ 
ki  notikis  ion^  of  inserj  be  UottBd  from  th^  leiiieralRMiaoe  till  this 
•dven  y#uri'  rac^aniag  \m paid,  which isaeaasd  in  gaHa^d <wOfrmwood«' 
-— <  Aka  i  cDMfosg  diyself,  dear  brother/  sbmI  the  sorrowiiig  duchess, 
baading  bin,  treflsUingly^  a  oap-of  wine^  whieb  YaDker  Soraiig)6  had 
ordered  to  be  bramghS^  ^  Compose  thyself,  my  poor  brother,  and  let 
us  qirit  this  abode  of  miaeiy  for  ever/  She  thm  took  a  small  gold 
comb  o«t  of  he^  side  pookes,  and  siaootliad  his  hair  and  beard,  shed* 
ding  tears  the.*  wbile,  as  we  stdl  read  ia  the  old'  ballad.  *  Weep  not 
for  me,  my  dear  sister,'  said  the  bishwp,  half  aloud,  eadeaTOuring  to* 
sDoihe  her ;  '  if  I  kve^  and  am  wiril  aaothet  year,  I  shall  amply  hate- 
avenged  my^aaae/—^  Alaal'  speak  not  thus^  whispered  the  duchess^ 

anxiously ; '  if  thou  comest again  to  Sjpberg.ToweCyl  siiall  never  see  thee 

_____  0  jt 

more. 

The  fears  eitpressed  by  the  king  as  to  the  promise  made  by 
the  bishop  were  bat  too  well  founded  ;  no  sooner  had  this  able 
and  astute  prelate  recovered  his  healthy  than  he  appeared 
again  in  the  field  as  a  knight,  and  made  use  of  his  undoubted 
military  skill,  as  well  as  his  diplomatic  talents^  against  Walde- 
mar.  The  mode  in  which  he  caused  Waldemar's  ambassador. 
Bishop  Peter,  of  Roskild,  himself  a  diplomatist  and  commcmder 
of  no  inconsiderable  note,  to  be  waylaid  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
is  well  described  ;  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  in 
Germany  form  the  staple  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  romance. 
There  are,  however,  two  poiBts  which  deserve  particular 
notice  :  the  one  is  the  meeting,  the  second  meeting,  of  Walde- 
mar  with  Berengaria ;  and  the  other  is  the  death  of  that  prin- 
cess ;  who  be  it,  by  the  way,  remembered  was  the  third  wifea 
of  the  Danish  sovereign.  It  was  at  the  court  of  Count  Henrik 
of  Schwerin  that  Wsldemar  had  first  seen  the  beautiful  Poi^ 
tuguese.  At  the  same  court  was  it  that  he  beheld  her  again. 
He  had  been  eaiiing  back  to  his  recollection  his  former  meet- 
ing^  with  hef ,  and 

^'  Engrossed  with  these  thoughts,  WaMeaiar  ^ned  tlia  doer  which 
led  into  the  castle-g^rden^  and  wandered  on  .  .  *  .  towards  an  open 
mausoleum,  where  a  lamp  was  burning  before  an  image  of  the  virgin. 
He  entered,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  massive  marble  tombs, 
bearing  effigies,  escutcheons,  and  inscriptions.  He  saw  from  the 
armorial  bearings  that  this  must  have  been  the  burying  place  of  the 
former  counts  of  Flanders.  He  stopped  to  read  the  inscription  placed 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Baldwin,  by  his  son»in-law.  Count  Ferdi- 
nand. He  was  styled  there,  theX^reai  Champion  of  the  Cross,  Count  of 
Flandenand  Bnperor  of  Constantinople.   Waldemar  looked  with  in- 
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terest  on  the  empty  tomb  of  the  great  hero,  who,  be  knew,  wms  not 
interred  in  that  spot.  *•  What,  after  all,  is  the  greatness  and  gku7  of 
this  world  ? '  said  he,  turning  to  leave  the  vault,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  splendid  marble  sarcophagus  on  whicb  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  the  strongest.  He  drew  near,  and  saw  a  tall  female 
figure,  the  size  of  life,  carved  upon  it.  With  amazement  he  recog- 
nised the  dress  in  which  he  had  first  seen  the  Princess  Berengaria ;  the 
tall  erect  figure  was  hers  also ;  but  a  shadow  from  the  candelabra  fell 
upon  the  countenance,  and  hindered  him  from  seeing  it  distinctly. 
Pale  with  apprehension,  he  took,  with  a  trembling  hand,  the  lamp 
from  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  cast  the  light  upon  the  marble  figure; 
he  saw  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Princess  Berengaria*s  beautiful  face, 
and  a  deep  painful  sigh  escaped  him — his  limbs  trembled — and  with 
fixed  and  anxious  eyes  he  read  the  following  inscription  : — 

Bbrenoakia,  Princess  or  PoktuoaLi 
Bom,  A.D.  1190.     Died, . 

He  saw  no  more;  the  lamp  dropped  firom  his  trembling  hand, and  was  ex- 
tinguished; he  threw  himself  upon  the  marble  form,  and  bedewed  it  with 
burning  tears.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  groped  his  way  in  silence 
through  the  dark  chapel,  till  he  found  an  opening  through  which  the 
moon  shone  brightly.  He  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  lay  dead  around 
him,  and  he  alone  remained  alive  among  the  graves.  He  scarcely 
knew  whither  his  feet  carried  him  ;  but  he  was  roused  at  length  from 
his  stupor  by  the  sound  of  a  harp,  and  of  a  beautiful  female  voice 
singing  with  a  bitterness  and  melancholy, 

leg  dnemte  leg  war  i  Hemmerig 

Udi  dem  favre  Dye  ; 
leg  havde  min  ksrest  in  min  aim, 

Vi  fdlde  gjennen  deu  Skye.* 

**  Waidemar  remembered  the  old  Danish  ballad,  which  he  himsetf 
had  taught  to  Berengaria ;  he  also  recognised  the  sweet  voice.  '  Be^ 
rengaria,  Berengaria,'  cried  Waidemar  with  transport,  '  thou  livest  ;* 
and  rushed  into  an  open  suramerhouse,  in  which  a  female  form  was 

*  This  is  a  passage  from  the  dream  of  Hagbart,  the  lover  of  Sign^,  which  tiie  party 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  coold  not  himself  nnderstand  till  it  was  explained  to  him, 
for  which  reason,  oddly  enough.  Miss  Chapman  allows  the  passage  to  remain  un- 
translated in  the  text ;  and  adds  the  translation  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volune ; 
-—it  is  not  very  literal.    Hagbart  says  ?<— 

"  I  dreamed  I  was  in  that  fair  realm 
Where  light  and  glory  dwell ; 
I  had  my  dearest  in  my  arms 
When  through  the  clouds  we  felll '' 
The  fairy  king's  daughter  thus  explains  its  meaning  : — 

"  Wert  thou  in  heaven  ?^then  in  thine  arms 
A  lovely  maid  shall  lie. 
Didst  faU  from  heaven  ?~then  of  a  truth 
That  lovely  maid  shall  die. 
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liated  at  a  harp  in  the  brig;ht  moonlight.  She  aroie,  and  advanced 
silentiv  towards  him.  *  Dost  thou/  exclaimed  he,  extending  his  arms 
towards  her, — '  dost  thou  then  live  and  love  me  still  ?  Then  neither  tibe 
h'ving  nor  the  dead  shall  part  us  more !' — '  Waldemar !  proud,  faithlesa 
Waldemar/  said  the  beautiAil  princess,  drawing  back,  *  I  have  hated 
thee  to  the  death,  and  yet  I  love  thee  still.  I  have  renounced  the 
world  for  thy  take ;  my  coffin  stood  ready  to  receive  me ;  I  resolved 
never  to  see  thee  more — and  yet  thine  I  am--thine  for  ever  I'" 

The  king  took  no  notice  of  his  discovery  to  the  treacherous 
count  of  Schwerin,  but  took  measures  to  secure  the  person 
of  Berengaria ;  and  frustrated  a  most  diabolical  scheme  of  the 
outlawed  and  excommunicated  bishop  of  Slesvig  to  carry  her 
off  in  tramitu.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  this 
princess, — one  of  the  most  noble-minded,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  time, — the  character  of  Waldemar  became 
more  lofty,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ambitious.  She  accom- 
panied him  in  more  than  one  campaign ;  and  it  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  an  arrow  was  found  to  have  penetrated  her  robes, 
having  upon  it  the  ominous  inscription — I  havb  brbthrbk. 
Beraigaria  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  Danish  people, 
because  it  was  supposed,  and  probably  not  altogether  without 
reason,  that  by  her  advice  and  encouragement  Waldemar  pur- 
sued a  course  of  conquest  which  certainly  rendered  a  heavy 
taxation  necessary ;  and  as  by  the  removal  of  the  plough  tax 
(the  plog-penning),  Dagmai^,  who  was  the  instrument  thereof, 
had  acquired  the  love  of  the  people  at  large,  so  by  the  re- 
imposition  of  it  did  Berengaria  incur  their  detestation.  She 
entertained  also  a  very  considerable  iacredulity  as  to  modem 
miracles,  a  most  heretical  hatred  of  mous  frauds j — and  by 
these  untimely,  most  untimely  scruples,  sne  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  clei^ ;  while  at  the  same  time,  from  her  evident  desire, 
aad  as  evident  ability,  to  support  the  throne  of  her  husband,  and 
to  strengthen  the  already  increasing  power  of  the  crown,  she 
was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  chief  nobility. 
These  elements  of  unpopularity  were  not  without  their  effect*. 
Ballads  and  sonffs  were  made  to  her  discredit ;  and  even  the 
presence  of  Waldemar  himself,  honoured  and  beloved  as  he 
was,  was  not  always  sufficient  to  secure  his  consort  from  open 
insult.  It  is  said  that  she  was  slain  bv  an  arrow  in  the  sight 
of  the  king ;  but  some  writers  place  tnis  melancholy  event  in 
Livonia,  at  or  after  the  battle  of  Wolmar ;  others  at  Rib6,  on 
the  return  of  the  army  to  Denmark.  The  latter  version  is 
adopted  by  Ingeman,  and  a  very  striking  and  effective  scene 
does  he  depict:  some  chorus  of  one  of  the  ballads  before 
idluded  to  nad  reached  the  ear  of  Waldemar,  who,  knowiuff 
the  cause,  at  once  addressed  the  assembled  multitudes,  and 
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^  ^  And  see,  m j  brave  Danes,  m  the  person  of  your  qneen 
Bappiness  and  victory,  joy  and  gladness,  might  and  &nie«  to  .Deniinji[fA 
aoveieign.  She  fbliowed  me  undismayed  among  a  host  of  deadly 
Ibes ;  each  Danish  warrior  who  looked  on  her  becasie  inTindble,  bat 
Denmadc's  foes  turned  pale  and  fled ;  and  will  ye  refuse  to  fa<nioiur 
such  a  queen  ?*— ^<  Long  h?e  the  queen,  long  live  the  king/  was  Aoute^ 
•A^UsidasbgratbottsimdiPoioeA.  '  Tluudia,  nty  Wakliemar/ wlbiapianed 
Bem^ria,  and  draw  the  veil  from  her  bk  features,  os  which  si^M  el 
deep  emotion  weare  visible ;  *  I  bwe  to  thee  the  first  kindly  salutatioo 
I  have  heard  from  thy  people.  The  Lord  and  our  Lady  ^rant  that  k 
hie  not  tlie  last!'  Hardly  had  she  said  this,  when  the  king  heard 4 
whizzing  sound  like  that  of  an  arrow  dose  at  his  side ;  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  Berengaria,  who  sank  off  the  saddle  into  his 
arms.  ^  Murder  I  murder !  treachery !  tiie  queen  is  murdered !'  shouted 
a  thousand  voices.  In  tones  of  horror  and  dismay.  Wstidemar  div- 
mounted,  and  stood  siieat  and  pale,  with  the  bleeding  and  inseasiMa 
queen  in  hts  arms.  A  large  rusty  arrow  was  (band  in  her  fair  Ikmobs; 
but  no  aae  saw  wbanee  it  oame.  'Thejudgaaentof  CM!'  taiiasiwa* 
afbw  vtoioesasMnosttheenMsd;  biii  tlie  aJBdamation.qtf  fagntot  t  <ii> 
dseadful  dead,  and  of  eoropasaioa  for  the  kiag'a  vsipandUai  grisC 
•teqMnrend  tlia  oiiBaBsiiHis  of  unfading  animosity.  Tha  Iwlijitiii 
faanad  a  close  nwig  round  tke  royal  pair,  while  Maacer  ttaipsestrBscic^ 
aKaminad  the  wound,  and  dsew  Uia  aaow  from  the  queen's  boaosn;  » 
messenger  was  dei^tched  to  bring  che  royal  car,  but  the  wouad  waa 
mortal ;  and  ere  the  car  arrived*  Berenjg;aria  lay  dead  in  the  arms  of 
the  distracted  king." 

Bmt  ona  parson  nesmined  who  aeesned  »9i  to  purthhr  in  Ihm 
mneral  gna^  and  this  waa  the  fom^r  oouufcjester^  KImm 
Kliiaip&(  bat  the  king  warn  ao  abaorbed  that  Jbe  neither  noticodt 
hint  Bor  any  other  i^ect.  Whea  4^  car  halted  at  loagfife 
hafece  the  stepa  of  &e  castle  of  Bib6»  and  the  qoeen'a  eeese 
waa  aheiit  to  be  lifted  oat  of  it,  the  litde  de&rsattr  kiieU4aarA. 
Iqr  the  side  of  the  oar ;  the  cold,  bloody  hand  of  the  qu6Q»  ieil 
mm  her  bosoai,  aatheattesdaata  raiaed  the  hody^oai  the  mHi^ 
eaad  faee  of  the  dwarf,  whe  inslaBtly  ataited  up  with  « thfiISM 
ahriek,  nuAed  howling  tbroogh  the  crowd,  aad  threar  hiwaag 
amr  the inm railing  into  tbedeepwell  of  theeaatle;  hatanud 
the  gpenefal  hocror  aad  eonfuaioB,  none  heeded  the  moveomnla- 
^t£&  mad  dwarf.  After  this  melatiebQly  event,  the  chamatar  qC 
Waldesmr,  alwaya  powerful  and  raergetic,  seined  to  ondamos 
amoiher  change  t  he  applied  himself  inde&tigably  to  pobue. 
hiiune8s,8ndtofoneigiicoiiqiie8t;  and  if  thedomflstie  boi>dai» 
wave  not  deeseaaed,  at  kaat  the  hcmoar  of  Dennark  aoffwad 
HP  diminatioa  at  bis  hand.  But  the  cup  of  misfortune  ppe^ 
pavad  for  thia  illnstrioua  prince  waa  not  yat  fall.    §trengix 
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att  evui  may  flMm  m  ikeae  &y«^  it  »  mverAekviu 
nvll^OTtlieDtiaited  fiuit,  tliat  WaMemar  the  VurtooMs,  ikm 
■KMt  actm  and  sagaaiom  prhioa.  q£  hia  time,  w«s  aetadljr 
aaoed  upon  by  hia  treacb«roua>  vaaaal,  Hencik,  ooant  of* 
Sekwerai^  afier  a  hu^ing  party^  close  to  Iiia  owa  capkal^  ami 
ied  tmttif  iato  c^>tivity^  tx3|gtttfaer  widi  bit  ddeit  soil.  It 
mm  that  he  waa  ooniaed  in  a  dungaon^fifat  ai  Sehivmiv 
afierwarda  at  Danmebaiv^  It  i»  iadeed  said  by  aaiim 
era,  hat  it  it  not  suSmmUj  estabUahed^  that  Ifennk  thuft 
aoted  to  wmagB  the  aadtiotioai  of  hjt  wife  by  Waltteaoar.  Oa. 
tiro  ^ytber  hvad^  the  mj^ated  acta  of  traaehery  towttrda  Hm 
hmg  eoBunitted  by  Hamk,  his  notoiioariy  bad  charectac,. 
aakl  hk  ei^ieeial;deftefmiiiatio&  to  render  hiii»df  independoit; 
o£  the  Daaiah  cmwn,  lomish  us  with  laotiFea  enon^  for  Ada: 
ahdwetioa  of  the  king-,  if  poeaible^  withoat  any  aeoeaaily  for: 
giving  anadit  to  u  tmaa^^xurted  dnaige  againat  a  |miie4 
aihaati  character  for  rntae  atenda  very  high%  We  are  mther 
aaapriaedvtheB^bre^  ta  fiad,.  m  the  praAtoa  to  thb  book,  die: 
*^that  the  motiTe  of  jealoaiy  waa  saggeatod  bj* 
whanaa.it  la  hinted  at^.thongh  not:  aappaaM^/byv^ 
aiHl  PcntaMW)  aad  Mallet  aad  Dte  ftodmu  Bm 
this,  howiBvar^  ^»  it  tnay^  the  king  of  Deaflurie  waa  scdaad: 
aod  euawyed  ia  a  dangeoni  on  tfa^  6th  ef  May,  1223^  and 
waa  not  released  tiU  Ncranber,  122&>^  When  he  wat  at  thatr 
period  set  at  liberty,  it  was  ander  a  solemii  engagement  tO) 
attempt  no  revenge  fiir  die  i^riea  whkh.he  had  reeeiyed^ 
ibmI  to  make  no eiraeavoiir  to* eacover  tiie  prorviaoaaof  which 
ha  had  btffii  deapeiied*  Thaa  he  iN^ta  wmaeUed  to  latiiy  aill 
tha-wayinrf  aoaaittlioBs  (rf  the  tveaoheroaa  Ceant  UenrU^  andr 
ta^leava hat  cmldren  aa  hmtagai  tilLa  large  rarnoai  shoiald  ba 
paid.  ItiMW'aaaily  be  hnagiMd how  iUisweh  ooaditicBM  aaitedt 
the  fiery  apirit  of  Waldenmr  the  Yicttmoaav  hnt  ^  he  bitUk 
Ua  time/'  He^eoUected  Ihe  money  for  hisnaaaom,  he  mkaaad} 
Im  chikfapaa,  he  had  in  order  his  plans  fiu;  ariaQroaa  oam#* 
paagn,aiid'te  tfaenaf^icKl) and  applied^ aneeewiful br» to  ikMaeir 
mt  a  di^peBBation  flma  hta  oathi    Bat  a  litde  adiile  before^ 


theater  of  the  Daaiah  king  aeamed altogether obacinmL 
Tm  priaoB  himeelf,  and  Ma  aoUects  Imew  not  exactly  whei'e-'* 
hia  eldeat  and  hopeAil  sen,  Waldeaaar,  the  companion  of  haa 
eBptmty--hisiable  md  futhfal  general^  Coant  Albert  of  Nordr 
Albiiigien  and  (k*lemttnde^  defei^ed  attd\  tidB»«-hia  kingdeaa 
a  pr^  to  atmagersi  uid  a  strong  ooaapiraey  fmned  to  baop 
the  ftimily  of  Waldemar  the  Ghreat  from^  the:  tiirone  of  theia 
aMastanh  A  few  auwths,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  affairawai 
chlmged^^  and  libr  Frederie  of  Prussia^  bat  in  a  better  caiaaey 
aaal  witfaa  nobler  character,.  Waldraiar  hedaisembled  arouid 
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biin  a  large  army,  had  connnenced  operations  against  his  oie- 
mies,  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  dispensation  from  his 
oathy  and  bade  fair  once  more  to  vindicate  bis  right  to  the  title 
of  Victorions.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  was,  however, 
disastrous :  the  chief  engagement  cost  the  king  an  eye ;  and 
he  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  Count  Adolph,  the 
heireditary  but  generous  enemy  of  his  house.  With  his  ^uiet 
remainder  of  life,  his  able  internal  government,  his  enlight- 
ened policy,  and  his  careful  legislation,  the  romance  has  little 
to  do.  It  branches  off  at. once  into  the  marvellous  and  the 
mysterious ;  and  if  there  be  little  to  suit  the  taste  of  our  own 
age  and  country,  there  is  at  all  events  much  that  illustrates 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  mind  common  in  earlier  periods 
and  more  northern  climes.  In  the  mean  time,  Ingeman  does 
not  forget  Karl  Ris6,  and  Rigmor,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Albert:  thev  elope  during  the  absence  of  her  &ther  on  a 
crusade,  and  one  or  two  ^^utiful  pictures  of  their  domestic 
felicity  diversify  the  scenes  of  war  and  witchcraft  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  book.  On  the  return  of  Count  Albert,  he, 
who  has  ever  shown  himself  unforgiving,  is  induced  in  a  most 
marvellous  manner  to  pardon  and  acknowledge  his  son-in-law, 
and  thus  the  romance  of  Waldemar  the  Victorious  closes. 

After  the  analysis  which  we  have  given,  it  is  clear  that  we- 
need  enter  into  no  further  examination  of  this  work.  FrcMa 
the  beginning  to  the  end  there  has  been  one  design,  one  hero ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  one  was  worthy  of  the  other. 
Had  Waldemar  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  epic,  it  would 
hardly  have  ranked  above  Pve*8  **  Alfred,"  and  would  have  been 
to  the  full  as  unreadable ;  the  necessity,  or  supposed  neciessi^, 
of  observing  rules,  which  very  rules  are  but  gathered  from 
successful  rule  de^pisers,  could  not  but  have  operated  fatally 
on  a  genius  which  abhors^  description,  and  is  not  very  pre- 
eminent in  invention.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  well-chosen  porticHi 
of  history  illuminated,  if  we  may  use  such  an  exprrasion — ^the 
customs  and  costumes  reproduced  in  the  pages  ot  the  annalist, 
^d  ourselves  carried  backwards  by  a  gentle  but  yet  powerful 
band  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Much,  too,  has  been  done 
bv  the  style  of  our  author.  It  is  calm  and  somewhat  melan- 
onoly,  well  suited  to  the  high  and  constant  religious  feeline 
which  Ingeman  labours  to  excite  and  keep  up  in  the  r^d^ 
mind.  Just  as  the  grand  and  solemn  march  of  Dante's  versi- 
fication carries  the  reader  over  many  passages  which  would 
else  appear  undignified,  so  does  the  religious  tranquillity  of 
Ingeman  keep  ou^-af  Bight  much  that  would  otherwise  •fpet^r 
tame  and  commbit^ilace.  It  most  strongly  resembles  the 
best  manner  of  La'Motte  Fouqu^,  as  displayed  in  that  exqoi* 
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site  romance,  *'  A$laug€l$  Knigkt.^^  We  may  compare  it  to 
the  soft  and  mellow  sunshine  of  an  autumn  afternoon — there 
18  no  flashing,  no  splendour,  but  all  is  quiet  and  serene.  It 
would  seem  too,  that  in  ^Waldemar" — (which  must  be  read  a$ 
awkole  to  feel  the  effect  we  have  noticed)— in  •*  Waldemar"  there 
k  no  comedy,  no  attempt  at  wit  or  humour,  no  efforts  at  fine 
writing.  Ingeman  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  greatness  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  as 
well  as  with  the  greatness  of  the  hero  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  introduce  his  readers.  Nor  is  .his  success  otherwise  than 
eommensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject;  and  the  simple 
and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  alike  left 
author  and  romance  above  the  reach  of  commonplace  criticism : 
had  he  written  only  thus,  **  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and 
useless  to  praise  him." 

But  we  pass  from  "Waldemar"  to  "  Eric,"  and  we  find,  instead 
of  anotber  romance  bearing  the  same  high  character,  a  mere 
piece  of  patch-work.  We  have,  indeed,  another  imprisoned 
archbishop,  another  pious  king,  another  traitorous  vassal ;  but 
they  are  all  inferior.  Eric  is  a  small  man  compared  with  the 
Victorious ;  Orand  is  as  malicious  as  the  bishop  of  Slesvig, 
but  far  less  terrible ;  and  the  constant  presence  of  characters 
so  weak  as  Drost  Aag^,  Marsk  Oluffsen,  Sir  PalI6,  and  even 
Eric  himself,  cannot  fail  at  last  to  weary  the  reader.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Ingeman  felt  this;  for,  aware, 
apparently,  how  impossible  it  was  to  construct  a  dignified 
romance  out  of  such  undignified  materials,  we  have  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  flattest  comedy — the  most  lugubrious  fun — 
that  ever  book  was  laden  with.  We. have  the  cook,  by  whom 
Archbishop  Grand  was  enabled  to  escape  from  his  pnson,  in- 
troduced as  a  prominent  character,  and  his  absurd  sayings 
and  doings  chronicled  for  the  benefit  of  the  vawning  reader  ^ 
and  there  is,  withal,  such  a  denlorable  want  of  dramatic  power,, 
such  stilted  conversations,  and  such  a  succession  of  unnatural 
characters,  that  we  should  never,  had  not  M.  Ingemann  put  his 
respected  name  to  it,  have  imagined  that  **  King  Eric  and  the 
Outlaws^'*  was  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  "  Waldemar." 
There  are  a  few  points,  however,  of  great  interest  in  it.  One  is 
the  reference  made  to  the  Leccar  brethren — ^a  sect  of  infidels, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  became  very 
numerous  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  denied  all  revealed 
religion,  preached  a  community  of  women,  and  were,  in  fact, 
only  a  somewhat  more  enlightened  kind  of  ^^  Socialists."  That 
their  leaders  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  far  more  advanced 
in  a  knowledge  of  natural  science  than  those  among  whom 
they  lived,  cannot  be  doubted.     Many  of  them  professed  to  be 
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•  promnMi  put  m  ^  Mm^**  mA  dtp^mm  te  hmm 
tBod^  to  oorapjr  tfae«HHe  plaoe  whksb^  in^  WaUeni 
AUed  bj  ^&e  bkcOL  Seerr  Nor  ib  it  at  dl  mwofdqiiior 
BOtMe,  Idhit  IB  power  ud  uttoMi^  be  filHs  as  mwdt  slievt  of 
b»  mrototyptt.  ae  Eric  deee  of  Waldemarliie  kmg,  orvChHUftlof 
Waldemar  tbebUuipi. 


Bed  we  to  decide  im  tbe  litei«7  poBtlioB  of  Imuiwui  flom 
flie  &et  of  the  two  works  we  bare  reviewed,  we -mosld  plate 
ifimyb^b ;  bad^we  to  do  so  ftooEi  tbe  eeco«d,weohe«hiTBle 
Un  as  a  fowrtb,  or,  at  meel,  a  third  rate  uillior^  Hie  inSi^ 
riority  to  Scott  is  so  palpable,  as  to  make  it  d^sgrd  to  pui  il—t 
en  a  level :  bat  wbile,  in  the  esercise  of  fiiir  critioiBm,  we 
most  manitun  ihie  opinkm,  we  are  bj  no  vo^kob  iariiDed  io 
anderralae  him.  He  baa  giren  us  a  beavtiM  and  aecvnle 
eaaomartarj  oo  the  by^^ne^ ages  of  bia  eoontiy :  he  baa^  t»a 
eevtaiii  extent,  shown  ns 

''  The  very  i^e^and  body  of  the  tijm^ 
Its  form,  and  psesaure :" 

be  has  conjafednp  tbe  **  royal  Danes''  of  tbe  })a8l,  mti  uiaik 
them  live  and  speak  beliove  us ;  and,  if  in  their  mental  and 
moral  statnre  wy  be  dlvevse  one  from  another,  tb^  as^biit 
ihe  more  trae  to  natofe.  Henry  Y.  and  Henry  VL  w^pe  eha* 
meters  widely  differing ;  and  had  onr  own  fibahespeare  ebooen 
to  dmead  for  mtevest  on  the  perBonid'qna)ttie&  of  the  latter, 
dmbtlees  he  waold  haife  |>rodiieed  mit  a  slnmbrom  play. 
Hilberto  we^bave epohenonly  of  Ingemim  and  the  cbaracteri»- 
tics  of  his  works ;  bat  gallantry,  as  well  as  the  ftumese  of  eri- 
tieiem,  will  not  allow  us  to  bring  this  paperto  a  close  witbevt 
eagiiing  somewhat  of  Ae  manner  in  which  Miss  Chapman  kas 
performed  ber  task.  The  attainment  of  the  Danish  langaage 
IS  a  rare  aocomplisfament,  and  to  translate  well  from  Danish 
into  English  presents  more  difficulties  than  to  tramlateecpHiIfy 
well  from  the  German.  The  more  northern  lai^nage  has 
dbser  affinities  with  the  ancient  Icelandic,  and  is,  tfaerefcfre, 
though  it  may  not  be  perceptible  on  the  first  ba#ly  examina- 
tion, more  Oriental  in  its  citaraoter.  Yet,  so  thoroughly  bee 
Miss  Chapman  made  herself  mistresS' of  its  spirit,  that  it  woald 
be  impossible,  from  barelv  reading  tbe  volumes  before  us/te 
know  that  th^  were  translations  at  all.  But  this  is  not  done 
by  sacrificing  the  intent  andj  expression  of  the  original, — ^the 
version  is  as  fiiithful  and  as  literal  as  possible ;  and  we  are 
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bMod,  IB  all  fiiinus68  to  Miss  CSiapman,  to  congratulate  lier 
^tfmk  ibe  flkfil  whieh  she  !hi8  diapla^red  in  tbe  tnmilations  cff 
to€«e  two  books.  The  oecanonal  difference  of  style  between 
^<  Widdmmr"  and  ''  JBric,"  is  phinlj  to  be  attnbuted  to  tha 
antiiar,  and  not  to  tbe  translalor ;  nor  can  we  find  a  better 
wmpluoent  to  pay  to  tbe  latter  tban  tbe  accuracy  wbich  thia 
obfierration  implies.  The  Bussian  liten^nre,  that  of  China» 
Umi  of  Sweden,  that  of  Poland^  ha^e  long  been  adequately 
xmreeented  in  ^e  British  republic  of  letters.  Denmark,  tiff 
df  late,  baa  bad  no  literature ;  and,  though  one  of  tbe  moat 
aaeienl  kingdoms  of  Europe,  its  language  till  within  tbe  last 
century  has  been  uncultivated,  dia^j^acm  at  its  native  cour^ 
and  neglected  by  its  native  literati.  Now  it  will,  no  doubts 
deceive  due  attention.  Ing^man  has  cast  himself  like  a  true 
patriot  into  tbe  gap,  and  whatever  inequality  may  exist  among 
liis  woiksy  th^  form  a  whole  of  wbicb  his  countrymen  may  be 
weD  prood.  I^or  has  the  benefit  wbich  he  has  ccmferred  mxm 
bis  native  land  stopped  with  the  acknowledspment  of  tbe  fact» 
that  there  are  those  who  write  great  works  in  tbe  Danisb 
iongne.  Foreigners  will  be  induced  to  study  it,  and  make  its 
stores  known  in  other  lands,  and  thus  an  added  impetus  will 
be  given  to  the  labours  of  learned  men.  Poetry  has  been 
written  in  Danisb  before,  and  eminent  poetrv  too ;  but  Inge- 
man  is  tbe  first  romance  writer  of  note  who  has  used  his  own 
language  as  the  vehicle  ofbis  imaginations. 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  at 
aome  length  concerning  these  romances,  for  we  are  inclinra  to 
think  that  publicity  is  all  they  want,  in  order  to  make  them 
eiEtensively  known;  tiXid,  at  least  in  one  case,  extensively 
admixed.* 

^^W6  Yutn  s^^Bit  pMHRifo  ui  ftpMiMDiiS'  to  fhif  sftido  t]t6  muOfnikg  Iflttor  ttoui 

Ijiaii ;  thftorigfcftSi  is  Dwririi  ii  ia  ofr  f  OMeiritn,  b^tff  hfs  timdatgd  it  tag 

OAfeaMdrndtfr.  It  ndUcto  on  Uie  ftir  twiiilitwiM  ao  wmOI  hottttr,  tkam  dw 
npean  to  hir*  eren  latitfted  fbllj  the  mind  of  iDgemann  Idmielf ;  and  the  learned 
uincMU  that  eyen  an  Engliah  lad  j  has  been  eni£led  to  do  hhn  ample  jutice. 

«' Soroe,  Sept.  22, 1848. 
"^'Harfng  not  onlj  heaifS  with  gntltnilB,  bnt  alio  with  partfcofar  gratUcaAion 
mde  aeqnaintanoe  with  yonr  excellent  translation  of  'King  Eric  and  the  Ontlaws/ 
I  mntt  now  oflbr  yon  my  warmest  thanks  fSor  a  work  so  careAUIy  and  elegant^ 
Bfongfat  out,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  eipresBfaig  my  opinion  of  the  wi^  in  whfti» 
von  hare  ezeented  it,  as  far  as  my  Hmited  Imowledge  of  English  win  aUow  me  to 
fojige.  My  wife,  who  has  amnsed  herself  daily  the  last  fortnight  by  reading  it,  anfl 
who  can  see  throo^ont,  what  I  hate  also  ob«enred  by  comparing  indiri^oal  pas- 
sages, has  in  a  manner  supplied  whaterer  was  wanting  in  the  justness  of  my  yimrs ; 
ai^  we  are  agreed  tiiat  you  hate  suceeeded  in  this  work  not  only  as  well  as  yon  did 
in*'  Waldemar  the  Victorious,'  bnt  still  better  eren— as  no  important  alterations 
or  omissions  were  here  necessary.  The  division  into  chapters  and  three  yolnmes,  is 
well  adapted  for  representing  the  different  scenes  and  breaks  in  tiie  narradve ;  iSte 
resting-places  thus  acquired  for  the  reader  are  also  weU  suited  to  the  interest  of  the 
prindpsl  erents,  so  as  to  illustrate  rather  than  cause  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
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Art.  Vll.—Histoire  de  France.    Par  M.  Michelet.    6  Toli. 
Paris.     1832-43. 

It  is  a  common  and  very  just  observation,  that  modem  historical 
works  are  not  so  interesting  as  those  which  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  antiquity.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  after  2000 
years  have  elapsed  since  thev  were  written,  the  great  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  still  u>rm  the  most  attractive  subject  of 
study  to  all  ages.  The  voung  find  in  their  heart-stirring 
legends  and  romantic  inciaents,  keen  and  intense  delight ;  the 
middle-aged  discover  in  their  reflections  and  maxims  the  best 

fuide  in  the  ever  changing,  but  yet  everi  the  same,  course  of 
uman  events:  the  aged  recur  to  them  with  still  greater  pleasure, 
as  embodying  at  once  the  visions  of  their  youtn  and  tne  expe- 
rience of  their  maturer  years.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert, 
that  in  their  own  style  they  are  altogether  inimitable,  and 
that,  like  the  Greek  statues,  future  ages,  ever  imitating,  will 
never  be  able  to  rival  them. 

This  remarkable  and  generally  admitted  perfection  is  not  to 
be  ascribed,  however,  to  any  superior  eenius  in  the  ancient  to 
the  modern  writers.  History  was  a  different  art  in  G^reece 
and  Rome  from  what  it  now  is.  Antiquity  had  no  romances 
— their  histories,  based  in  early  times  on  their  ballads  and 
traditions,  supplied  their  place.  Narrative  with  them  was 
simple  in  event,  and  single  in  interest — it  related  in  s^eneral 
the  progress  of  a  single  city  or  commonwealth  ;  upon  Uiat  the 
whole  light  of  the  artist  required  to  be  thrown:  the  remainder 
naturally  was  placed  in  shade,  or  slightlv  illuminated  only 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  the  favoured  object.  With  the 
exception  of  Herodotus,  who,  though  the  oldest  historian  in 
existence,  was  led  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  his  discursive 
habits^  and  extensive  travelling,  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  picture 
of  the  whole  world  then  known — ^these  ancient  histories  are 

purport.  One  single  exprecsion  I  shaU  notice  which  is  added  and  seems  foreign  to 
the  customs  of  that  daj,  tiz.,  *  with  his  pen,'  (Vol.  II.  p.  11,)  as  at  that  time  tliey 
ftin  wrote  on  parchment  with  a  sort  of  bodkin  or  point  A  particular  merit  ia 
your  translation  is  the  natural  tone,  freedom,  and  nafveU  in  iS^e  conyersations  of 
the  common  people ;  perhaps  no  other  language  but  English  can  give  the  hannoaj 
and  peculiarities  of  character  of  the  Danish  people,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
original  consanguinity  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  many  family  traits  stiU  preserved 
in  their  language  and  mode  of  expression.  I  shaU  be  exceedingly  glad  if  this  work 
of  yours  should  meet  with  such  approbation  as  to  induce  you  to  publish  in  the  same 
shape,  other  historical  romances  which  belong  to  the  whole  cyde  in  your  widely 
extended  language ;  and  no  one  would  appreciate  more  than  mTself  die  good  fortnne 
that  this  picture  of  Denmark's  Middle  Ages  should  be  circulated  as  widely  as  tbo 
limits  of  your  language,  which  is  now  known  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

**  I  hate  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  B.  S.  Imgbmank." 
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all  the  anirals  of  individual  towns  or  little  republics.  Xeno* 
pboD,  TtraeydideS)  Sallost,  Livy,  Diodoms  Sicalos,  Dionysios 
Halicaroassensis,  are  all  more  or  less  of  this  character.  The 
mighty  genias  of  Tftcitas  alone  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
design  of  giving  a  picture  of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome ;  and 
even  in  his  hands  nistory  was  still  distinguished  by  its  old 
character — the  Forum  was  still  the  obiect  of  reverential  inter- 
est— the  Palatine  Mount  embraced  the  theatre  of  almost  all 
the  revolutions  which  he  has  soadmirablypourtrayed ;  and  his 
immortal  work  is  less  a  picture  of  the  Roman  world  under 
the  emperors,  than  a  delineation  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
palace  which  shook  their  empire,  and  the  convulsive  throes  by 
which  they  were  attended  throughout  its  various  provinces. 

In  modem  times,  a  far  more  difficult  task  awaits  the  his* 
torian,  and  wholly  different  qualities  ai-e  required  in  him  who 
undertakes  to  perform  it.  The  superior  age  of  the  world — 
the  1800  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Augustan 
age  of  Roman  literature — the  discovery  of  new  nations, 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  hemispheres,  since  Livy  concluded, 
in  140  books,  the  majestic  annals  of  Roman  victories — 
the  close  connection  of  nations  among  each  other,  which  have 
interlaced  their  story  like  the  limbs  of  ancient  wrestlers 
— the  new  sciences  which  have  grown  up  and  come  to  bear 
upon  human  events^  with  the  growth  of  mankind  and  the 
expansion  of  knowledge — and  the  prodigious  perplexity  of 
transactions,  military,  political,  and  moral,  which  require  to 
be  unravelled  and  brought  in  a  clear  form  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader, — have  rendered  the  task  of  the  historian  as  labo- 
rions>  complicated,  and  confused,  as  in  former  times  it  was 
simple,  clear,  and  undivided.  Unity  of  effect — that  precious 
and  important  object  in  all  the  Fine  Arts — has  been  rendered 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  story  is  so  complicated,  the 
transactions  so  various,  the  interests  so  diverse,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  incessant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  historian  to  breadth  in  effect^  can  prevent  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  being  lost  in  a  boundless  sea  of  detached 
occurrences.  It  is  not  the  **  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  nor  the 
narrative  of  Roman  heroism,  nor  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
which  requires  to  be  recorded;  but  the  transactions  of  many 
different  nations,  as  various  and  detached  from  each  other  as 
the  adventures  of  the  knights  errant  in  Ariosto. 

For  these  reasons  history  cannot  be  written  now  on  the  plan 
of  the  ancients, — and  if  attempted,  it  would  fail  of  success. 
The  family  of  nations  has  become  too  large  to  admit  of  interest 
being  centred  only  on  one  member  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  now  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  groups  of  time,  by  throwing  the  whole 
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wSA%  m  k  to  gife  amem  Baoative  ot 
ihiow  idl  the  lest  ofmrhmrd.  Ailihewmli^ 
meh  m  ttttempt,  if  va&i^  The  tri—rioBP  tf  thee  <me  ot» 
koted  fraold  be  vniBleUigible,  S  thoee  of  Ae  dScriniuft  iitilUi 
niere  not  giren.  One  mt  of  resclem  would  mj,  *^  Wbere  wn 
jmr  statirtiet?''  AmAer,  ''Them  is  so  mStary  iimuu 
Bioni^-4faft  utbor  le  OTidentl^  no  seUier."  A  Aira  irodi 
Aondemii  At  book  ae  imntniff  dtptonuttie  immMitioBs;  n 
fevrlfa,  ai  deolitaEte  of  philoaofmtc  refleetion.  Vb%  ii^afftiifii 
would  throw  it  wide  as  not  oooteinii]^  Ae  infbrDHrtaoti  ht 
denied ;  die  «cfaol«r,  as  afiKwding  no  clue  to  conteflspesmiytHd 
oriffHud  anthofitj;  the  ssan  of  the  wofid, us  a  namitiTe  not 
to  be  relied  o%  and  to  whieh  it^wMB  hvEardoiiB  lo  trust  without 
Arther  mrestigalion.  Women  would  reject  it  as  less  intcmiU 
iag^thnn  noveb ;  nen^  as  not  more  autbentie  than  a  fOttnoee. 
•  Ifotwith^andine^  however,  this  great  and  inoreasii^  dW> 
^idty  of  writing  history  in  modem  thEnes,  from  the  Tast  addi> 
Ifion  to  the  rabgwts  whteh  it  embtaees  and  must  embmoe^ihs 
fimdnmental  psineipIeB  tX  the  art  are  stBl  the  same  aa  ibeej 
wese  in  tlm  dajFs  or  Thueydides  or  Sallust  The  flgnrea  in  tte 
inotore  are  gmtly  malttplied;  many  eross  lights  distarh  fte 
unity  of  ila  e£B»t;  infinitelT  more  learning  is  reqnhred  in  the 
drapery  and  still  life ;  but  um  objeet  of  the  printer  has  underL 
gone  no  change.  Unity  of  effect,  singleness  of  emotion,  dwdd 
aiill  be  bis  great  ainc:  the  multiplication  of  ol^eets  fr«m  whiA 
it  b  tO'be^iredaeed,  has  inoreased  die  difficult,  bnt'ttotnherel 
^fee^pnnoipleBtof.the  art.  And  diat  this  difficnhy  is  not  insn^ 
pevaJile,  Imt  nunr  be  orercome  by  the  light  of  genius  drieetiug 
the  hand  of  induntry,  is  decisively  pn^red  by  the  OEample  of 
iiihben's  Rome,  whidi,  embracing  the  events  of  Hilecn  eetfr* 
tnries,  and  snoecssive  descriptions  of  all  the  natiens  whj^ 
faring  that  lonff  period,  took  a  prominent  part  in  'tibe  tranmo- 
tions  of  the  worid,  yet  eonyeys  a  clear-and  ^stinet  impicasion 
in  enrery  part,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  presents  a  series 
of  pietares  «o  virid,  and  drawn  with  such  force,  timt  the  woiic, 
more  permsnrently  tiian  any  romance,  ftscinates  eT«ry  voeeeo^ 
sire  .generation. 

It  is  commonlj  said  that  accural  and  impartiality  are  Ihe 
chief  remisites  m  an  historian.  Tnat  th^  are  indispenssjble 
to  his  utility  or  snccess,  is  indeed  certain ;  ibr  if  tire  impression 
OBlee  be  lost,  tbat  the  author  is  to  be  relied  on,  tiie  ralue  of 
his  production,  as  a  record  of  past  events,  is  i^  an  end.  No 
brilliancy  of  description,  no  mag^  of  eloquence,  no  power  of 
narrative,  can  supply  the  want  of  the  one  thing  neecHM — 
trmtworthiness.    But  fully  admitting  that  truth  mid  justice  are 
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terials ;  bat  vwjf  craBumt  oiHuitiw  are  r^^pDnd  iD  iheii 
^rito  is- to  Qcnwlract  ^tba-odtfico*  In  hmiPo*OK]i00ttfaa^iower 
«i  comonntiotty  tae  iiispifmio&  ot  goBtOB,  tm  iiniiaDMjr  af 
aiamwptiOM,  tfie  gamraliMrtioii  of  cAect;  Tbe 
«itl»  rae  atoaes  oat  of  the  qaanrj,  or-ftaIiiDii»«Dd  < 

iaio  aataMatiiFOB  and  eoluiBni,  ki  a  iFerr  iHtbrant 

irim  wko  eombittee  them  into  the  temple,  the  -palaae,  or 
oaAedral.    The  one  is  a  tradesBMm,  Ae  other  an  mitirt'   fl 
Ant  ti  marrier,  the  last  a  Michael  Aiigelo« 

Mr*  'RMranangect' Ae  arts  of  eeaBposition  dnRi^>— •!«  PoelfPy 
2.  Bistor^;  3.  Oretovy.  That  ywy  order  iacKeaBted^that  tte 
great  oralai*  had  a  just  oomeption  of  the^natttre^of  WstovjTi  asd 
passflSBsd  many  of  Ae  qaaltties  requisite  to  ezeel  in  it,  ashe 
«Ua  in  tbe  lights  of  elocjueace.  It  is,  in  tnith,  in  its  hig^ 
depaHnenti,  oaeoTthe'Fine  Arts ;  and  it  is-tiiowBtrnijiiiiBBiij 
dimcnlty  of  finding  a  person  who  combines  the  imagination 
-aod  ferfonrraquiRte  ibr  emmente in  their  aJBtial'  iisiiius,  irith 
Hw  ndnstiy  rad  researoh  whieh  ave  indispenndde  fotr  the 
narralife  of  earthly  c^fents^  whidi  rendeia  greact  hii^ 
ao  Tory  rare,  e^ren  in-  tbe  most  brilUant  periods  m£ 
J  existence*  Antiquity  onhr  produeed  six ;  lOBadani  iium 
hardly  boast  of  e%iit.  It  is  mash  easicrtorfimiva gaaat 
opic  tiiaa  s  great  history ;  there  <were  'many  pooCa  in  aactiqiai^ 
but  only  one  Tbcttos.  Homer  himself  is  iwdber  att-annaliBt 
Hkmn  a  foet:  it  is  his  inimitable  traits  of  natate  whsoh  'mm- 
«tiiate  his  principal  dkmm :  the  lUad  is  a  history  in  ^araa. 
Modem  Italy  can  boast  of  a  duster  of  imnovtal  paata  and 
yahilers;  but  tiw  eoantry  ot  Bapfaari  and  TaasotfaaBinot  pi»> 
4iioed  OM  really  great  history*  The  labawad  auMds  df 
CkMceiardittt  or  Davila  cannot  bear  the  name;  a  work,  the 
^peruial  of  which  was  deemed  worse  than  theftte  of  a  gcdley^ 
dave,  oaDnot  he  admitted  to  take  its  piaoe  with  themsstor 
qnaees  of  Italian  art**  Thiee  historians  only  m  Great  Bntain 
JHiTe  byeommott  consent  takenthetr  staticm  in  tbe  highest  saok 
of  historic  excellence*  Sismondi  alone,  in  France,  has  been 
assigned  a  jdace  by  the  side  of  Gibbon,  Hunm,  and  Robertscm* 
This  extraordinary  rarity  of  tiie  highest  exeellenoe  demo»- 
etrates  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  tbe  art,  aad  justifies  Mr* 
Vox''s  assertion,  that  it  ranks  next  to  poetry  in  the  Fine  Arts ; 


••ItknpOTtadialtalri^ttt  a  gtikifAivre  wm  oM&nd  m  rtmrnmhAm  of. Us 
.MDteioe,  if  ha  w«iild  rwd  throogh  Guksciardini'i  War  of  FloBtBce  with  Piia.  .^fttr 
Ji^oring  at  it  for  some  time»  he  petitioned  to  be  lent  back  to  the  oar-^^i  non^  i 
veto  i  btne  trhvato. 
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iMit  it  becomes  tbe  more  eztraordioary,  wh^i  the  ii 
number  of  works  written  on  historical  sulnects  is  taken  into 
ccmsuteration,  and  tl^  prodigious  piles  of  books  of  kislory 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  public  librar]^. 

The  greatest  cause  of  this  general  &ilure  of  historical  woriw 
to  excite  general  atteution,  or  acquire  lasting  &me,  is  the 
want  of  the  power  of  generalisation  and  classification  in  the 
writers.  Immersed  in  a  boundless  sea  of  details,  of  the  rdative 
importance  of  which  they  were  unable  to  form  any  just  esti* 
mate,  the  authors  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  works  have 
£uthfully  chronicled  the  events  which  fell  under  their  notice, 
but  in  so  dry  and  uninteresting^  a  manner  that  they  prodoeed 
jko  sort  of  impression  on  mankind.  Except  as  books  of  an- 
tiquity or  reference,  they  have  long  since  been  consigned  to 
the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.  They  were  crushed  under  their 
own  weight — ^they  were  drowned  in  the  flood  of  their  own 
facts.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  historical  works  are  consigned  to  oblivion  horn  this 
cause. 

The  quality,  on  the  other  hand,  which  distinguishes  all  the 
histories  which  have  acquired  a  great  and  lasting  reputation 
among  men,  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  this.  It  consists 
m  the  power  of  throwing  into  the  shade  the  subordinate  and 
comparatively  immateriu  fiicts,  and  bringing  into  a  promi- 
nent light  those  only  on  which  su1)sequent  aees  love  to  dwdl, 
from  the  heroism  of  the  actions  recounted,  the  tragic  interest 
of  the  catastrophes  portrayed,  or  the  important  consequences 
with  which  they  have  been  attended  on  the  future  generations 
of  men.  It  was  thus  that  Herodotus  painted  wiUi  so  much 
force  the  memorable  events  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Ghneeoe ; 
and  Thuoydides,  the  contest  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  in 
the  Grreek  commonwealths ;  and  Livy,  the  immortal  strife  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Roman  story.  No  historian  ever 
equalled  Gibbon  in  this  power  of  classification,  and  ^ving 
4>readth  of  efiect ;  for  none  ever  had  so  vast  and  complnrnted 
a  series  of  events  to  recount,  and  none  ever  portrayed  them 
with  so  graphic  and  luminous  a  pen.  Observe  his  gpreat 
pictures: — the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus — the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  cm* 
saders — the  rise  of  Mahomet — the  Imbits  and  manners  of 
the  pastoral  nations — ^the  disasters  of  Julian — and  the  final 
decay  and  ruin  of  the  Eternal  City.  Th^  stand  out  from 
the  canvass  with  all  the  freshness  and  animation  of  real  life; 
and  seizing  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  th^ 
make  an  indelible  impression,  and  compensate  or  cause  to  be 
forgotten   all  the  insignificant  details  of  revolutions  in  the 
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palace  of  Constantinople,  or  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empure,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  introduced. 

KTOck  with  the  fate  of  so  prodigious  a  host  of  historical 
writers,  who  had  sunk  into  oblivion  from  this  cause,  Voltaire, 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  originality,  struck  out  a  new  style 
in  this  department  of  literature.  Discarding  at  once  the  whole 
meagre  details,  the  lone  descriptions  of  dress  and  ceremony, 
whieh  filled  the  pages  of  the  old  chronicles  or  monkish  annal* 
ists,  he  strove  to  bring  history  back  to  what  he  conceived,  and 
with  reason,  was  its  true  object — a  striking  delineation  of  the 
principal  events  which  had  occurred,  witn  a  picture  of  the 
dianges  of  manners,  ideas,  and  principles  with  which  they 
were  accompanied.  This  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
74fim6' narratives  of  former  times;  and  proportionally  great 
was  the  success  with  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  it  was 
attended.  While  the  dry  details  of  Guicciardini,  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Villaret  or  Mezeray,  and  the  trustworthy  quartos  of 
De  Thou,  slumbered  in  respectable  obscurity  on  the  dusty 
shelves  of  the  library,  the  "  Si^cle  de  Louis  XlV.,"  the  Life  of 
Peter  the  Gbeat  and  Charles  XII.,  were  on  every  table,  and 
almost  in  every  boudoir ;  and  their  popular  author  was  ele- 
vated to  the  pmnaole  of  worldly  fame,  while  his  more  labo- 
rious and  industrious  predecessors  were  well  nigh  forgotten 
by  a  frivolous  age.  A  host  of  imitators,  as  usud  with  every 
original  writer,  followed  in  this  brilliant  and  lucrative  path  ; 
of  whom,  Vertot  in  France,  Schiller  in  Germany,  and  Watson* 
in  England,  were  the  most  successful. 

But  it  was  ere  long  discovered  that  this  brilliant  and  $ketchy 
style  of  history  was  neither  satisfactory  to  the  scholar  nor 
permanently  popular  with  the  public,  ft  was  amusing  rather 
than  interesting,  brilliant  than  profound.  Its  ingenious  authors 
sprang  too  suddenly  to  conclusions — ^they  laid  down  positions 
which  the  experience  of  the  next  age  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
It  wanted  that  essential  requisite  in  nistory,  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  men. 
After  the  first  burst  of  popularity  was  over,  it  began  to  be  dis- 
covered that  these  brilliant  sketches  were  not  real  history,  and 
could  never  supply  its  place.  They  left  an  immense  deal  untold, 
pf  equal  or  greater  importance  than  what  was  told.  They  gave 
an  amusinjg,  but  deceptive,  and  therefore  not  permanently  in- 
teresting, account  of  the  periods  they  embraced.  Men  design 
scmiething  more  in  reading  the  narrative  of  neat  and  im- 
portant events  in  past  times,  than  an  able  sketch  of  their 
leading  features  and  brilliant  characters,  accompanied  by  per- 
petual sneers  at  priests,  eulogies  on  kiuffs,  or  sarcasms  on 
mankind.     This  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  the 
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pelkitia  QOhtmkB  of  ifad  ISth  etatery  iiienlBdt  ia  wl 
and  men,  iiiawJ. mth  the  pMfciOM  of  fMl  life,  tnraad  bsdi. ta. 
Aft  incUfibmit  ooolnen,  tbe  pUlbtopfaie  disdain^  the  ta»  dtrt- 
Miiw,  wiUi  wliich  the  mort  momeatons  or  tmgic  evvnte  kad* 
bflaa  ttaaied  ia  thoie  gifted  bat  flaporficial  wriUni,  Madamv 
dft^Slael  baa  aaid,  tbat  when  deruion  baa  beooiiiethe|iraTaiiiiy 
charnntflrMtin  of  dtepobliomnid,  it  iaidl  over  with  tbe  g^reroaa 
afcotjoaa or  elevatea  aaariwieirta,  Shm  was  ri^t^  batnot  fa** 
€nf«r— ^y  till  men  ara  smde  to  SmI  ia  tbur  ova  penosa  tiw 
fflEniniTii  tbejr  laagh  at  ia  olhori  It  is  antCMiinbiiig  boir  aaaa* 
that  taraa  darisiaalaia  ^oipathifu  Tbe  *'iarktoami9  d6i\imiMmf 
€0W!ged  fiom  the  atiaana  of  Paris,  oa  the  fiJLof  Tiabea^etmr 
daM>^  affoatad  with  flyaipatfay  for  buanai  wda» 

Tiba  piofiMUid  eaiotiocM,  tbe  dreadfid  suffBriaga^tfaaFfaear^ 
atiflring  iatemat  of  tbat  eteatfitl  era«  speadUy  ooanimiBniad 
tbaaitdres  to  the  style  of  Ustoneid  writers ;  it  at  oace.seat  tba- 
whole  kabeof  philosophic  aad  deriaoiy  hiatoriaas  overboaid^ 
Tbft  iriLatoby  stj^.  the  philoao|due  contempt,  tlia  aalm?  mdiflb- 
aoooa,  the.sceptioal  sasers  of  Voltaire  aad  bis  fbllowera^  watt; 
fekasiasoiNporlaUe  by  those  who  had  kaowa  what  real  aaflbr^* 
iilgwaav.  Tbera  eariy  an>eaiad  ia  the  aarrattTea  of  the  FtmniL 
B<avoiatioa>  aeoordingly,  ia  the  woriss  of  ToidoageoB,  Am  Beaar 
Aaus  dela  Libert^,  and  Lacretelle,  a  fivce  of  aaintiagy  a  padiaai 
of  narrative^  a  Tehemeaoe  of  style,  which  for  o«tarias  bad' 
he^i  ankaoim  in  Modem  Europe.  This  style  inrnililj  Imi  aaai 
naeaali  aad  communicated  itsw  to  biateiry  in  all  its  braaebeak 
llie  passioas  on  all  sides  wen  too  stranaljr  nNisad  to  pefaoit  oB 
tba  calm  aarratares  of  fonaer  fduloao^io  writuv  heiag  tide- 
ratad;  aiaahad.fdt  too  mwob  ta allow  them  to  q>edc  or  ibiiik* 
with  iadiflbaaaoaof  tbe  snflferinga  of  others.  Ia  pamtiog  witk' 
faaee  aad  enefgy,  it  was  sooa  fooad  tiutt  reoearse  ninat  be  badb 
to  tbe  origiaal  authorilies,  aad,  if  possiblei  the  eye-wihieuauu 
of  the  eveats;  all  sobseqaent  or  imagiaary  narrativa  appearad' 
insipid  and  lileksa  in  comparison ;  it  was  like  stadyiag  tlia 
maanerist  trees  of  Perelle  or  ViTares  after  the  vigoroas  skelcbaa 
fixao  aaturo  of  Salvator  or  Claade.  Tbeace  nas  arisen  tba^ 
giaat  school  of  modem  French  hbtory,  of  which  SKsmowii' 
was  the  £dander ;  and  which  has  since  been  eariebed  by  the* 
WQikB  of  Oniaot,  Thierry,  Barante,  Tbieia,  Migoet,  Miobwid^ 
aad  Michelet :  a  cluster  of  writers,  which,  if  none  of  ti»m  equal* 
the  mastei|ueces  of  English  history,  present,  taken  asa  wlndey 
a  greater  mass  of  talent  in  tbat  departmat  ihma  aay  oth«r 
country  cim  boast* 

The  poetical  mind  and  pictoriid  eys  of  Gibbon  had  made 
him  anticipate,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  philoaophic  school  of 
Voltaire,  Uume^and  Robertson,  tb»  great  change  which  ans-- 
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Mnflrataoa>    Tbeaee  ik  extroanduiTy  extfieliance  and  ackapw* 

ttdgedraperiocity  aa  a  delinaator  of  «v€nta  to  any  wrker  who- 

liaa  psaoeded  or  followed  him.    He  united  the  philosopfagF  and- 

ganend  yiewa  of  ana  a^  to  tbe.  brilliant  piotupeg  and  ianpnK- 

aiaaad.atodry  of  another.    He  vranned  witn  the  aarratrret  oft 

tike  airaaadera  or  tiia  Sa»Qena--^ba  wandered  with  the  Sof^ 

thiana — be  wefit  with  theGMeka*-4iedelinentel  mOi  ^pninto^a 

haad»aad«  poetk fine,  the  manners  of  the  natioas,  the  feataros 

of  the  eonntraeSy.theimaBt  Btriking  eremls  of  the  periods  whiohi 

wcKi  paaaftd  ander  jeview ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  pmanwd: 

inviolafte  the  mnity  and  irmdih  of  his  pictoae^ — his  ligirta  aadi 

shadows  maintaiiiiwi  their  jnst  propootienay  and  w«re  r« 

^mAj  Qset  on  the  propw  o^eeUu   Phiiotophy  thaew  a  nd^ 

amtm  the  m^hty  naae  ;  and  the  mind  of  tne  mader^  after  i 

rhMJing  his  pnMligioiia  seaies  of  details,  dwiek  with  ocanpla^. 

eanay  on  its  most  striking  periods,  akiUally  broo]^  ont  by 

the,  eonsnmmate  skill  of  the  artiat,  as  the  reeoUeoiuB  of  a. 

apecteitor  does  on  any  of  the  nragic  scenes  in  Switaurland,  iw 

whiahy  amidst  an  in&iity  of  beavUiful  oli^scts,  the  ^e  is  Amm^ 

nAed  by  the  calm  tranquillity  of  the  lake,  or  die  rosy  hnea  ofi 

theoiwniiiig  g^ow  on  the  glacier..    We  speak  of  Gibbrntas  as 

•  delineator  of  ev&oA/^;  none  oan  feel  more  strongly  or  dephnv^ 

more  deeply  the  &tal  blindness — the  carse  of  bis  age — a^iieht 

lendeFed  nim  ae  perverted  on  the  sab^ct  of  reUgion,  and  left: 

so  wide  a  chasm  in  hia  immortal  work,  which  the  profenidK* 

thouigh t  and  wider  experience  of  Gkiiaet  haa  done  so  mndi  to  £1L> 

.  Ccmndered  as  ealm  and  philosophic  narratives^  the  htstmieai 

of  Hume  and  Rob^tson  will  remain  as  standard  models  &r 

ever;  future  age.    The  jost  and  profioimd  reflections  of  the; 

fofmer»  the  inimitaUe  clearness  and  impartialitjt  with  whioht 

he  has  snmmed  up  the  argnmnnta  on  both  odes,  on  the  most 

memcastoas  questions  whksh  have  agitated  England,  as  we&asr 

the  geneial  simplicity  and  occasional  nathos  of  his  story>,  amst. 

figir  ever  command  the  admiration  or  mankind.     In  yain^  wet 

are  tsoHi  that  he  is  often  inaccurate,  sometimes  partial;  im 

vain  aro  successiYe  attacks  published  on  detached  parts  of  fak: 

nfurratiye,  l^  party  aeal  or  antiquarian  research ;  his  reputation 

is  undiminished;   sueeessive  editions  isening  from  tee  prem; 

attest  the  continued  sale  of  hia  work ;  and  it  continues  its' 

miyestic  course  through  iim  sea  of  time,  like  a  mighty  three; 

decker,  which  never  even  condescends  to  notice  the  javdinff 

darted  at  its  sides  from  the  hostile  canoes  which  fivmi:  time^ 

to  time  seek  to  impede  ita  progress* 

Bobertson^s  merits  are  of  a  di&cent,  and,  upon,  the  whole,^ 
of  an  inferior  kind*    Gifted  with  a  philoaopfaie  spirit^  a.  jm^ 
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and  eqaal  mind,  an  elonqnent  and  impressive  expression,  he  had 
not  the  profound  sagacity,  the  penetrating  intellect,  which  have 
renderea  the  observations  of  Bacon,  Hume,  and  Johnson  as 
endurinff  as  the  English  language.  He  had  not  enjoyed  the 
practical  acquaintance  with  man,  which  Hume  acquired  by 
mingling  in  diplomacy ;  and  without  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  man,  no  writer,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be,  can  rightly 
appreciate  the  motives,  or  probable  result  of  human  actions. 
It  was  this  practical  collision  with  public  affairs  which  has 
rendered  the  histories  of  Thucydides,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus  so 
profoundly  descriptive  of  the  human  heart.  Living  alter- 
nately in  the  seclusion  of  a  Scotch  manse,  or  at  the  head  of  a 
Scotch  university,  surrounded  by  books,  respect,  and  ease,  the 
reverend  Principal  took  an  i^reeable  and  attractive,  but  often 
incorrect,  view  of  human  affitirs.  In  surveying  the  genend 
stream  of  human  events,  and  drawing  just  conclusions  r^;ard- 
ing  the  changes  of  centuries,  he  was  truly  admirable ;  and  in 
those  respects  his  first  volume  of  "  Charles  V."  may,  if  we  ex- 
cept Guizot's  *'  Civilisation  Europ6en,"  be  pronounced  without 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  annals  of  literature.  The  brilliant  pic- 
ture, too,  which  he  has  left  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  manner  of  the  savage  tribes  which  then  inhabited  that 
continent,  proves  that  he  was  not  less  capable  of  wielding  the 
fiucination  of  description  and  romance.  But  in  narrating 
political  events,  and  diving  into  the  mysteries  of  human 
motives,  his  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with  man  is  at 
once  apparent.  He  described  the  human  heart  from  hearsay, 
not  experience; — he  was  an  historian  by  reading,  not  observar 
tion.  We  look  in  vain  in  his  pages  for  a  gallery  of  historical 
portraits,  to  be  placed  beside  the  noble  one  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Clarendon.  As  little  can  we  find  in  them  any  pro- 
found remarks,  like  those  of  Bacon,  Hume,  or  Tacitus,  the 
justice  of  which  is  perpetually  brought  home  by  experience  to 
every  successive  veneration  of  men.  His  reputation  accord- 
ingly is  sensibly  declining;  and  though  it  will  never  become 
extinct,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it  is  not  destined  to  maintain,  in 
iutiire  times,  the  colossal  proportions  which  it  at  first  acquired. 
Both  Hume  and  Robertson,  however,  left  untouched  one 
fertile  field  of  historic  interest  which  Herodotus  and  Gibbon 
had  cultivated  with  such  success.  This  is  the  geographical 
fieldy  the  description  otcauntries^  as  well  as  men  and  manners. 
It  is  surprising  what  variety  and  interest  this  gives  to  histo- 
rical narrative;  how  strongly  it  fixes  places  and  r^ions  in 
the  memory  of  the  reader ;  and  how  much  it  augments  the 
interest  of  the  story,  by  filling  up  and  clothing  in  the  mind's 
eye  the  scenes  in  which  it  occurred.     Doubtless  this  must  not 
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be  carried  too  far ;  anqiiestionably  tbe  narrative  of  human  trans- 
actions is  the  main  object  of  history ;  and  the  one  thing  needful, 
as  in  fiction,  is  to  paint  the  human  heart ;  but  still  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Fine  Arts,  variety  and  contrast  contribute 
powerfully  ta effect;  and  amidst  the  incessant  maze  of  villany 
and  suffering  which  constitutes  human  transactions,  it  is  some- 
times refreshing  to  contemplate  for  a  while  the  calm  serenity 
and  indestructible  features  of  Nature. 

The  modem  French  historians,  forcibly  struck  with  the 
insipidity  and  tameness  of  the  philosophical  histories,  and 
fraught  with  the  heart-rending  recollections  and  fervent  pas- 
sions of  the  Revolution,  have  sought  to  give  life  and  anima- 
tion, as  well  as  fidelity  and  accuracy,  to  their  works,  by  a 
sedulous  recurrence  to  contemporary  annals  and  authority,' 
and  an  introduction  of  not  only  the  facts  and  statements,  but 
the  ideas  and  words  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  chronicles. 
Hence  the  habitual  recurrence  to  original  authority,  not  only 
by  reference  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  by  quotation  in  the 
words  of  the  old  authors,  of  the  actual  expressions  made  use 
of  on  the  more  important  occasions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  very  great  improvement,  both  with  a  view  to 
the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  nistory ;  for  it  at  once  affords  a 
guarantee  for  the  actual  examination  of  original  authority  by 
the  writer,  provides  a  ready  and  immediate  check  on  inac- 
curacy or  misrepresentation,  and  renders  his  work  a  ^*  Cata- 
logue Raisonn6,"  where  those  who  desire  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly  may  discover  at  once  where  their  materials  are  to 
be  found.  The  works  of  both  the  Thierry s,*  of  Barante,  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Michelet,  are,  throughout,  constructed  on  this 
principle ;  and  thence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fidelity,  spirit, 
and  value  of  their  productions. 

But  fully  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of  this  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  historical  composition,  it  has  its 
limits;  and  writers  who  adopt  it  will  do  well  to  reflect  on 
what  those  limits  are.  Though  founded  on  fSact,  though 
based  on  reality,  though  dependent  for  its  existence  on  truth. 
History  is  still  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  We  must  ever  recollect 
that  Mr.  Fox  assigned  it  a  place  next  to  Poetry,  and  before 
Oratory.  All  these  improvements  in  the  collection  and  pre- 
paration of  materials  add  to  the  solidity  and  value  of  the 
structure,  but  they  make  no  alteration  in  the  principles  of  its 
composition.    However  the  stones  may  be  cut  out  of  tne  quarry, 

*  In  the  *'  Histoire  de  la  Conqndte  de  1' Angleterre  par  lea  Nonuands,  par  Angtuta 
Thierry,"  and  the  **  Histoire  dee  Gaulois,"  and  *'  Histoire  des  Roia  Meroving^ient, 
par  Am^^e  Thierry  "  (brother  of  Angustc). 
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howev^  fi^^hionecl ;  or  carved  by  tbe  skill  of  tbe  #ofkiiiao« 
their  qnited  effect  w.ill  be  entirely  lost  if  tbev  are  not  put 
together  by  the  conception  of  a  Michael  Aogelo,  a  Palladio^ 
oraWreiv  Genius  is^  still  the  soul  of  history;  its  highest 
inspirations  must  be  derived  from  the  Muses.  The  most 
valuable  historical  works,  if  not  sustained  by  this  divine 
quality,  will  speedily  sink  into  useful  quarries  or  serviceable 
books  of  reference.  In  vain  does  an  Utilitarian  age  seek  to 
discard  the  influence  of  genius,  and  subject  thought  to  the 
deductipQ9  of  fact  and  reason,  and  the  motives  of  temporaL 
comfort.'  A  higher  power  .incessantly  elevates  man  to  his 
spiritual  destiny  :  profpunder  feelings  chain  him  to  the  Car  of 
Genius.  ''  Ces  ouvrages  ne  sont  pas  que  de  Tima^ination/' 
'*  De  rimagination^"  repGed  Napoleon,-—'^  EibieU)  cestrima-* 
gination  qui  domine  le  monde." 

This  eternal  and  indejBtructible  superiority  of  genius  to  all 
the  efforts  of  industry  and  intelligence,  when  unenlightened 
by  its  divine  li^ht,  is  not  only  noways  inconsistent  with  the 
most  mjinute  acquaintance  with  focts  and  sedulous  attention  to 
historic  accuracy,  but  it  can  attain  its  highest  flights  only  by 
being  founded  on  that  basis.  Mere  imagination  and  rancy 
will  never  supply  the  want  of  a  faithful  delineation  of  nature* 
The  most  inexperienced  observer  has  no  difllculty  in  dia- 
tinguishing  the  one  from. the  other.  No  great  and  univeml 
reputatioo  was  ever  gained,  either  in  fiction,  history,  or  tbe 
arts  of  imitation,  but  by  a  close  and  correct  representation  of 
reality.  Romance  ri^es  to  its  highest  flights  when  it  transports 
into  the.  pages  of  the  novelist  the  incidents,  thoughts,  and 
characters  of  real  life.  History  assumes  its  most  attractive 
garb  when  it  clothes  reality  with  the  true  but  brilliant  coIoulis 
of  romance.  Look  at  the  other  arts*  How  did  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  compose  their  immortal  works?  Not  by  con- 
ceiving ideal  events  and  characters,  the  creations  only  of  their 
own  prolific  imagination^  but  by  closelv  observing  and  de- 
scribing nature,  and  by  giving  to  their  characters  (albeit  cast 
in  the  mould  of  fancy)  those  traits,  of  reality,  which,  being 
founded  on  the  general  and  universal  feeling  of  the  hnman 
breast,  have  spoken  with  undiminished  force  to  every  soo- 
ceedine  age.  How  did  Raphael  and  Claude  elevate  Painting  to 
its  highest  and  most  divine  conceptions,  as  well  as.  its  nu>^ 
exquisite  and  chastened  finishing  f  By  assiduously  copying 
nature, — ^by  drawing  every  limb,  every  feature,,  every  branch, 
every  sunset,  from  real  scenes,  and  peopling  the  world  of  their 
brilliant  imaginations,  not  with  new  creations,  but  those  ob- 
jects and  those  images,  with  which  in  reality  all  men  were. 
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&iiiiliap.  Trne,  they  threw  them  into  new  combinations  ; 
tnte,  ihey  gave  them  an  expression,  or  threw  over  them  & 
light  more  perfect  than  any  human  eye  had  yet  witnessed  :  but 
timt  is  precisely  the  task  of  genius ;  and  it  is  in  performing  it 
that  its  highest  excellence  is  attained.  It  is  by  moulding  reality 
into  the  expression  of  imagination^  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  art  are  attained ;  and  he  who  separates  the  one  from  the 
other  will  never  rise  to  durable  greatness  in  either. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  insist  on  this  eternal  truth, 
as  we  perceive  in  the  present  style  of  historical  composition, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  unequivocal  indi- 
cations of  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  ends  and  aim  of 
history,  in  the  anxiety  of  attaining  accuracy  in  its  materials. 
Again  and  again  we  assert,  that  such  accuracy  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  history  ;  it  must  form  its  elements^and  cha- 
racterize all  its  parts.  But  it  will  not  of  itself  form  an  his- 
torian ;  it  is  to  history,  what  the  sketches  from  nature  in  the 
liber  Veritatis  are  to  the  inimitable  Claudes  of  the  Doria 
Palace  at  Rome,  or  the  National  Grallery  in  London.  Writers 
in  this  age  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  necessity  of 
accuracy  in  their  facts,  and  original  drawing  in  their  pictures, 
that  they  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  the  danger 
now  is,  not  so  much  that  they  will  substitute  imagination  for 
reality,  or  neglect  original  drawing  in  their  pictures,  as  that, 
in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  sketches  from 
which  their  pictures  are  taken,  they  will  neglect  the  principles 
of  their  composition,  and  the  great  ends,  moral,  political  and 
religious,  of  their  art. 

This  tendency  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Con- 
tinental authors ;  but  it  is  also  very  visible  in  several  justly 
esteemed  historical  writers  of  our  own  country.  If  you  take 
up  any  of  the  volumes  of  Thierry,  Barante,  Michaux,  Sis- 
mondi,  or  Michelet,  you  will  find  the  greater  part  of  their 
pages  filled  with  quotations  from  the  old  chronicles  and  con- 
temporary annalists.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  accuracy 
of  statement  and  fidelity  in  narrative,  they  have  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  give,  on  almost  all  occasions,  the  very  words  of 
their  original  authorities.  This  is  a  very  ffreat  mistake,— and 
indeed  so  great  a  one,  that  if  persevered  in  it  will  speedily 
terminate  that  school  of  historical  composition.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  m{^e  ao  harmonious  whole,  by  a  selection  of  passages 
out  of  a  vast  mass  of  original  writers  of  various  styles  and 
degrees  of  merit,  and  running  perhaps  over  a  course  of  cen- 
turies. It  would  be  just  as  likely  that  you  could  make  a 
perfect  picture,  by  dovetailing  together  bits  of  mosaic,  dug 
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up  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome ;  or  an  impressive  temple, 
by  piling  on  the  top  of  each  other,  the  columns,  entablatures, 
and  architraves  of  successive  structures,  raised  during  a  course 
of  many  centuries.  Every  composition  in  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression,  and  attain  a  lasting  success, 
must  have  tnat  unit^  of  expression^  which,  equally  as  in  poetry 
and  the  drama,  is  mdispensable  to  the  production  of  emotion 
or  delight  in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ; 
and  unity  of  expression  is  to  be  attained  equally  in  ten  thou- 
sand paees  and  by  recording  ten  thousand  facts,  as  in  a  picture 
of  Claude's,  or  a  drama  of  Sophocles. 

Sharon  Turner,  Lingard,  Tytler,  and  Hallam,*  are  most  able 
writers,  indefatigable  in  the  coUect'.on  of  fSftcts,  acute  in  the 
analysis  of  authorities,  luminous  in  the  deductions  they  have 
drawn  from  them.  Immense  is  the  addition  which  their 
labours  have  made  to  the  real  and  correct  annab  of  the  British 
empire.  But  though  many  of  their  episodes  are  most  capti- 
vating, and  parts  of  their  works  must  entrance  every  reaaer, 
there  is  no  concealing  the  fact,  that  their  pages  are  often 
deficient  in  interest,  and  are  far  ft-om  possessing  the  attraction 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  subjects  of  such  varied 
and  heart-stirring  incident,  treated  by  writers  of  such  acquire- 
ments. The  reason  is,  that  they  have  not  regarded  History  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  they  have  not  studied  unity  of  effect,  or 
harmony  of  composition ;  they  have  forgot  the  place  assigned 
it  by  Fox, — ^next  to  Poetry.  In  the  search  of  accuracy,  they  nave 
sometimes  injured  effect ;  in  the  desire  to  give  original  words, 
they  have  often  lost  originality  of  thought.  Their  pages  are 
invaluable  to  the  annalist— and  as  books  of  reference  they  will 
always  maintain  a  respectable  place  in  our  literature;  but  they 
will  not  permanently  move  or  influence  mankind.  From  tfaie 
facts  they  have  brought  to  li^ht,  a  future  historian  will  be  able  to 
give  a  correct  detail  of  British  story,  which,  if  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  imagination,  will  attain  durable  celebrity,  and  may 
possibly  come  in  the  end  to  rival  the  simpler  but  less  tmthfal 
narrative  of  Hume,  in  popularity  and  interest. 

Colonel  Napier's  descriptions  of  battles  and  the  anomaloas 
events  of  military  war&re  are  superior  to  anything  in  the  same 

*  The  name  of  EngUnd'e  greatest  modem  historian,  Alison,  has  beeo  omitted 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  from  a  delicacy  of  motiye  which  is  perfectly  apparent  to 
the  most  careless  obserrer ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  the  "  History  at 
Modem  Bnrope"  is  a  work  not  simply  commanding  British,  bnt  the  hi^^ieat  Cb«lt- 
ntntal  estimation.  Its  anezampled  popularity,  alike  dereloped  in  its  home  and 
foreign  circulation,  is  only  to  be  matched  by  the  power  displayed  in  its  composition, 
and  the  command  of  every  requisite  of  the  historian  described  in  the  pretent  article^ 
by  one  who  may  well  say,  "  Credt  «^pfr/a."— [EomMu] 
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style,  not  only  in  modern  but  almost  in  ancient  history.  His 
accoant  of  the  battles  of  Alboera  and  Salamanca,  of  the 
sieges  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  actions  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  struggle  of  Toulouse,  possess  a  heart-stirring 
interest,  a  force  and  energy  of  drawing,  which  could  have  been 
attained  only  by  the  eye  of  genius  animated  by  the  remi- 
niscences of  reality.  But  the  great  defect  of  his  brilliant 
work  is  the  want  of  calmness  in  the  judgment  of  political 
events,  and  undue  crowding  in  the  canvass  of  his  picture. 
He  is  far  too  minute  in  the  account  of  ineonsiderable  trans- 
actions. He  throws  the  light  too  equally  upon  all  the  figures 
in  his  canvass  ;  the  same  rault  which  characterizes  the  home 
scenes  of  Wilkie,  and  will  render  them,  with  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  genius,  inferior  in  lasting  effect  to  the  paintings  of 
Teniers  or  Gerard  Dow.  So  prodigious  is  the  accumulation 
of  detached  facts  which  he  describes,  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  military  narrative  is  speedily  satiated,  and  ordinary 
readers  find  their  minds  so  confused  by  the  events  passed  under 
review,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brilliant  actions  and 
sieges,  they  often  close  the  work  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  events  which  it  has  so  admirably  recorded. 

This  defect  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  M. 
Michelet.  That  he  is  a  man  not  merely  of  extensive  and 
varied  reading,  but  fine  genius  and  original  thought,  is  at  once 
apparent.  He  states  in  his  preface,  and  the  perusal  of  his 
work  amply  justifies  the  assertion,  '^  that  the  most  rigid  cri- 
ticism must  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  having  drawn  his 
narrative  entirely  from  original  sources."  But  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  amidst  this  anxious  care  for  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials, and  the  impress  of  a  faithful  and  original  character 
upon  his  work,  he  had  been  equally  attentive  to  the  great  art 
of  history,  viz.  the  massing  objects  properly  together,  keeping 
them  in  the  due  subordination  and  perspective  which  their  re- 
lative importance  demands,  and  conveying  a  distinct  impress 
sion  to  the  reader's  mind  of  the  great  eeras  and  changes  which 
the  varied  story  of  his  subject  presents.  Want  of  attention  to 
this  has  well  nigh  rendered  all  the  rest  of  no  avail.  To  the 
learned  reader,  who  is  previously  familiar  with  the  principal 
events  he  describes,  his  narrative  may  convey  something  like  a 
definite  idea  of  the  thread  of  events  :  but  how  many  are  they 
compared  to  the  great  mass  of  readers?  Perhaps  one  in  a  hun- 
dred in  France — one  in  five  hundred  in  all  other  countries. 
The  great  bulk  of  readers  may  shut  his  last  volume  after  the 
most  careful  perusal,  without  retaining  any  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  course  of  French  history,  or  any  remembrance  at 
all  of  any  thing  but  a  few  highly  wrought  up  and  interesting 
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passages.  This  is  tbe  great  defect  of  the  work,  anang  from 
want  of  attention  to  br^th  of  effect,  and  not  tlm)wing  subor- 
dinate objects  sufficiently  into  the  shade.  The  same  srievoos 
mistake  is  conspicuous  in  Macintosh,  Lingard,  and  Turner's 
Histories  of  England.  It  is  the  great  dimger  of  the  new  or 
graphic  school  of  history ;  and  unless  care  be  taken  to  ^^uard 
agamst  it,  the  whole  productions  of  that  school  will  be  o(H)8igned 
by  future  ages  to  obUvion. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  magnitode  or  intricacy  of  a  subject 
affords  any  excuse  whatever  for  this  defect.  Livy  did  not  fall 
into  it  in  recording  seven  centuries  of  Roman  victories ;  Gibboe 
did  not  fall  into  it  in  spanning  the  dark  gulf  which  s^Murates  an- 
cient from  modem  times.  Claude  produced  one  uniform  impress 
sion,  out  of  an  infinity  of  details, — in  some  of  his  pieces^  solitary 
and  rural — in  others  crowded  with  harbours,  shipping,  and  figures. 
Gaspar  Poussin  finished  with  scrupulous  accuracy  every  leaf  in 
hiis  forest  scenes ;  but  he  managed  the  light  and  the  shade  with 
such  exquisite  skiU,  that  the  charm  of  general  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator's  mind.  Look  at  Nature :— every  leaf,  every 
pebble,  every  cliff,  every  blade  of  grass,  in  the  most  extensive 
scene,  is  finished  with  that  perfection  that  characterizes  all  her 
works :  yet  what  majesty  and  generality  of  effect  in  the  mighty 
whole  f  That  is  the  model  of  liistorical  composition  :  every  ob- 
ject should  be  worked  out ;  nothing  omitted ;  nothing  careleasty 
touched :  but  a  bright  light  should  be  thrown  only  on  the  brilliant 
events,  the  momentous  changes ;  whole  generations  and  centuries 
of  monotonous  events  cast  into  the  shade ;  and  the  most  sedulous 
care  taken  to  classify  events  into  periods,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  so  many  cells  as  it  were  in  the  memory  of  the  reader, 
wherein  to  deposit  the  store  of  information  afforded  in  refpxA 
to  each. 

There  is,  in  truth,  only  one  really  great  style  in  history,  as  there 
is  in  poetry,  painting,  or  music.  Superficial  observers  speak  of  a 
new  school  of  history,  or  a  new  mode  of  treating  human  a&irs, 
as  they  would  of  a  new  plant  or  a  new  opera :  they  might  as  well 
speak  of  a  new  style  in  sculpture  or  painting,  in  epic  or  dramatic 
poetry.  We  should  like  to  see  any  one  who  would  improve  on 
the  style  of  Phidias  and  Raphael,  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Taaso 
and  Milton,  of  Sophocles  or  Racine.  In  inferior  styles,  indeed, 
there  is  a  very  great  variety  in  this,  as  there  is  in  all  the  other 
Fine  Arts ;  but  in  the  highest  walks  there  is  but  one.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  whole  are  the  same ;  and  those  principles  are  to 
produce  generality  of  effect  out  of  specialty  of  objects  ;  to  unite 
fidelity  of  drawing  with  brilliancy  of  imagination.  Observe  with 
what  exquisite  skill  Tasso  works  this  uniform  impression  out  of 
the  varied  events  of  his  '*  Jerusalem  Delivered ;"  therem  lies  his 
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ynmt  superiority  to  Oe  endlees  adventuree  of  the  more  brifliaot 
and  ima^^iiiative  Ariosto.  The  prindides  which  rcttokted  the 
compositHmB  of  the  ^*  Prometheus  Vinctus  "  o[  ^sch^usand  the 
^^  Hamlet  ^  of  Shakspeare  are  the  same :  the  Odes  of  Pindar  are 
the  counterparts  of  those  of  Gray :  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and 
the  painting  of  Ri^>hael  are  nothii^  but  the  same  nund  working 
t¥ith  diilkrent  materials.  The  composition  of  GKbboh  is  direcieS 
hy  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  suns^  of  (3aude :  the 
Mttle^pieces  of  Napier  and  the  banditti  of  Salvator  are  fac- 
similes of  each  other :  the  episodes  of  Livy  and  the  ^'Oood  Shep- 
lierds  "  of  Murillo  produce  the  same  emotions  in  the  breast.  Su- 
Derfidal  readers  will  deride  these  observations,  and  ask  what 
lias  paintii^  external  objects  to  do  with  the  narration  of  human 
events !  We  would  recommend  them  to  spend  twenty  years  in 
the  study  of  either,  and  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  oiscover  in 
what  their  analogy  consists. 

On  this  account  we  cannot  admit  that  history  Is  necessarily  drier 
or  less  interesting  than  poetry  or  romance.  True,  it  must  give  a 
-fiuthfnl  record  of  events:  true,  unless  it  does  so  it  loses  its  peculiar 
and  highest  usefulness ;  but  are  we  to  be  told  that  reality  is  lesA 
attractive  than  fiction !  Are  feigned  dfetresses  less  poignant  than 
real  ones — imaginary  virtues  less  ennobling  than  actual  ?  The 
adrantage  of  fiction  consists  in  the  narrotoer  compass  which  it 
embraces^  and  consequently  the  superior  interest  which  it  cail 
communicate  by  working  up  the  characters,  events,  and  scenes* 
That,  doubtiess,  ib  a  great  advantage ;  but  is  it  beyond  the  r^u^h 
of  history !  May  not  the  leading  ouuucters  and  events  there  be 
delineated  with  the  same  force,  brilliancy^  and  fidelity  to  nature ) 
Has  it  not  the  additional  source  of  interest  arising  from  t^ 
events  bdng  real ! — ^an  interest  which  dl  who  tell  stories  to  'GhiK» 
dren  will  see  exemplified  in  their  constant  question,  "Is  it  true  ?" 
None  can  see  more  strondy  than  we  do,  that  the  highest  aini 
and  first  duty  of  history  is  not  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct  the 
world ;  and  that  mere  amusement  or  interest  are  of  y^xj  se^ 
eondary  importance.  But  is  amusement  irreconcileable  with  hn 
stmction — ^interest  with  elevation?  Is  not  truth  best  cdnveyed 
when  it  is  clothed  in  an  attractive  garb  \  was  it  not  in  parables 
tiiat  Supreme  Wisdom  commimicated  itself  to  mankind !  The 
wise  man  will  never  disdain  the  aid  even  of  imagination  and  fancy^ 
in  communicating  instruction.  Recollect  the  words  of  Niq)oleon 
— '*  Cest  rimagination  <|ui  domine  le  monde.^ 

We  have  b^n  insensibly  led  into  these  observations  bv  ob^ 
serving  in  what  manner  Sianondi,  Thierry,  Barante,  Michelet, 
and  indeed  all  the  writers  of  the  Antiquarian  and  graphic  school, 
have  treated  the  history  of  France.  They  are  aQ  men  of  |^ower- 
fel  talent,  brilliant  imagination,  unbounded  research^  and  pUlo^ 
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flophie  minds :  their  hisiories  are  so  superior  to  any  which  pre- 
ceded them,  that,  in  reading  them,  we  appear  to  be  entering  t^ioD 
a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  worid.  But  it  is  in  the  very  rich- 
ness of  their  materiale^-the  extent  of  their  learning — the  vast 
stores  of  original  ideas  and  authority  they  have  brought  to  bear 
-on  the  anuflls  of  the  monarehv  of  Clovis — ^that  we  discern  the 
principal  defect  of  their  compositions.  They  have  been  wdl  n%fa 
overwhelmed  by  the  treasures  which  themselves  ha?e  dug  up. 
-So  vast  is  the  mass  of  original  documents  which  they  have  con- 
sulted— of  details  and  facts  which  they  have  brought  to  hghi — 
that  they  have  too  often  lost  sight  of  the  first  rule  in  the  art  of 
history — ^unity  of  composition.  They  have  forgotten  the  necessity 
of  a  distinct  separation  of  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
the  g^ieral  course  of  time  upon  the  mind  of  their  readers.  They 
are  accurate,  graphic,  minute  in  details;  but  the  ^toot  est- 
semble"  is  too  often  foi^tten,  and  the  Temple  of  History  made  iq> 
rather  of  a  chaos  of  oldmarbles  dug  up  from  the  earth,  and  (uled 
on  each  other  without  either  order  or  symmetry,  than  of  the 
majestic  proportions  and  colossal  masses  of  the  Panthecm  or 
St.  Peter's. 

The  annals  of  no  country  are  more  distinctly  separated  into 
periods  than  those  of  France :  in  none  has  the  course  of  events 
more  clearly  pointed  out  certain  resting  places,  at  whidi  the  his- 
torian mav  pause  to  show  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
growth  of  tne  nation.  The  first  origin  of  the  Oauk,  and  tbor 
social  organization,  before  the  ccxiquest  of  the  Romans — their  in- 
stitutions under  those  mighty  conquerors,  and  the  vast  impress 
which  their  wisdom  and  experience  communicated  to  their  cha- 
racter and  habits — ^the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  the 
empire  of  the  Cnsars,  and  let  in  the  barbarians  as  c^verers 
leather  than  enemies  into  its  vast  provinces — ^the  establishm»it  of 
the  monarchy  of  Clovis  by  these  rude  conquerors,  and  its  gradual 
extension  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees — the  decay  of  de  Me- 
rovingian dynasty,  and  the  prostration  of  government  under  the 
*  Rois  FmnSans* — the  rise  of  the  ^^  Maires  de  Palais,*'  and  their 
final  establishment  on  the  throne  by  the  genius  of  Charlemagne — 
the  rapid  fall  of  his  successors,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  contemporary  with  the  Plantagenets  of  England — the 
crusades,  with  their  vast  effects,  moral,  social,  and  political,  on 
the  people  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  different  classes  of  society — the  expulsion  of  the 
ElngUsh  by  Uie  abilitv  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  restoration  of 
one  monarchy  over  the  whole  of  France— rthe  frightful  atrocities 
of  the  religious  war  against  the  Albigeois — the  dreadful  ware 
with  England,  which  lasted  120  years,  from  Edward  III.  to 
Henry  v.,  with  their  immediate  emdj  analogous  to  that  of  the 
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Wars  of  the  Koees  oo  ilus  side  of  the  Channel,  in  destroying  the 
feudal  powers  of  the  nobility — the  consequent  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  the  crown  by  the  standing  army  of  Charles  VII.— 
the  indefatigaUe  activity  and  state  policy  of  Louis  XL — ^the 
brilliant  but  ephemeral  conquests  of  Italy  by  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Charles  IX. — ^the  rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. — the 
religious  wars^  with  their  desolating  effects,  and  lasting  ultimate 
consequences — ^the  deep  and  Machiavelian  policy  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  ita  entire  success  in  concentrating  the  whole  in- 
fluence and  power  of  government  in  Paris — ^the  brilliant  sera  of 
Louis  XIV .,  with  its  Augustan  halo,  early  conquests  and  ultimate 
disasters — the  corruptions  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  Louis  XV . 
— the  virtues,  difficulties,  and  martvrdom  of  Louis  XVI. — the 
conunencement  <^  the  sera  of  Revolutions,  ending  in  the  fana- 
ticism  of  Robespierre  and  the  carnage  of  the  Empire— form  a 
series  of  events  and  periods,  spanning  over  the  long  course  of  18 
centuries,  and  bringing  down  the  annals  of  mankind  from  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  ana  woods  of  Germany,  to  the  intellect  of  La 
Place  and  the  glories  of  Napoleon. 

To  exhibit  such  a  picture  to  the  mind's  eye  in  its  just  colours, 
due  proportions,  and  real  light — to  trace  so  long  a  history  fraught 
with  such  changes,  glories,  and  disasters — ^to  unfold  through  so 
vast  a  progress,  the  unceasing  developement  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  simultaneously  with  it  the  constant  punishment  of  human 
iniquitv, — ^is  indeed  a  task  worthy  of  the  greatest  intdlect  which 
the  Almightv  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  guide  and  enlighten  man- 
kind. It  will  never  be  adequately  performed  but  by  one  mind: 
there  is  an  unity  which  must  pervade  every  great  work  of  history, 
as  of  all  the  other  Fine  Arts ;  a  succession  of  difierent  hands 
breaks  the  thread  of  thought  and  mars  the  unifDrmity  of  effect  as 
much  in  recording  the  annak  of  centuries,  as  in  pamting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  or  the  beauties  of  a  single  scene  in  nature. 
That  it  is  not  hopeless  to  look  for  such  a  mmd,  is  evident  to  all 
who  recollect  how  Gibbon  has  painted  the  still  wider  expanse, 
and  traced  the  longer  story,  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  :'*  but  how  often  in  a  century  does  a  Gibbon 
appear  in  the  world  ! 

In  the  outset  of  this  noble  task,  Michelet  has  displayed  very 
sreat  ability ;  and  the  defects,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  his  work,  as 
It  proceeds,  strikinglv  illustrate  the  dangers  to  which  the  modem 
and  graphic  stjrle  of  history  is  exposed.  He  is  admirable,  equally 
with  Sismondi,  in  the  description  of  the  condition  of  Gaul  under 
the  Romans,  and  the  causes  which  paralysed  the  strength,  and  at 
length  overthrew  the  power,  of  the  empire  of  the  Csesars.  With 
a  discriminating  eye,  and  a  master's  hand,  he  has  drawn  the 
Cerent  character  of  the  Celtic  and  German  races  of  numkind^ 
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Mid  the  indetible  impresB  wUeh  ihej  have  scvenOyboMmvBiikted 
to  their  descendants.  The  eariy  settlement  of  theOeftum  tribes 
in  Oaul,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  victorious  savage  tvith  tlie 
vanquished  civilized  race,  is  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  a  phikM^^her, 
and  with  a  graphic  power.  K  he  had  continued  the  work  as  it 
was  thus  begun,  it  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  when  he  comes  down  to  later  times,  and  above  all,  vfhxA 
he  becomes  involved  in  the  endless  maze  and  minute  detefls  of 
the  Chromdes  and  early  Froich  Memoirs,  the  work  asBunies  a 
different  character.  Though  you  still,  in  occasional  expressions^ 
see  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher — ^in  frequent  pictures,  the 
eye  of  the  painter — ^yet  the  narrative  in  general  is  flooded  hj  an 
ocean  of  details.  Fatigued  with  the  encUess  maze  of  intrigues, 
wars,  tumults,  tortures,  crusades,  and  crimes,  which  succeed  one 
another  in  n^id  succession,  the  reader  in  despair  shuts  tiie  vo«> 
lume,  with  hardly  any  recollection  of  the  thread  of  events.  He 
recollects  only  that  almost  all  the  kings  appear  to  hove  been 
wicked,  almost  all  the  nobles  ambitious,  almost  all  the  {meets 
cruel,  almost  all  the  people  ferocious.  There  »  nothing  which 
toids  so  strongly  to  maJce  us  satisfied  with  our  own  lot,  and 
inclined  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  cast  it  in  our  age, 
as  the  study  of  the  crimes,  disasters,  and  suffisrings  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it. 

But  still  ^^  the  mighty  maze  is  not  without  a  plan."  In  the 
midst  of  these  hideous  crimes  and  atrocities,  of  this  general  an- 
guish and  suflering,  fixed  laws  were  operating,  a  great  system 
was  goii^  forward,  and  Providence  was  patiently  and  in  fiolence 
worlang  out  its  ultimate  desigm  by  the  free  agency  of  an  infinity 
of  separate  individuals.  A  great  system  of  moral  retribution 
was  unceasinglv  at  work ;  and  out  of  the  minted  rirtues  and 
vices,  joys  and  sorrows,  crimes  and  punishment,  of  previooa 
centuries,  were  slowly  forming  the  elements  of  the  great  and  glo- 
rious French  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  developement  of  this  mag- 
nificent progress,  and  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  it  in  lucid 
colours  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  that  Michelet  is  dbiefly  defi- 
cient in  his  later  volumes.  This  seen»  at  first  sight  inexphcaUe, 
as  in  the  earlier  ones,  relating  to  Gaul  under  the  Romans,  the  set- 
tiement  of  the  Franks,  and  the  eariy  kinss  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  his  powers  of  generalization  and  philosophic  observation 
are  eminently  coniipicuous.  They  form,  accordin^y,  by  much 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  his  hii^ory.  But  a 
closer  examination  will  at  once  unfold  the  cause  of  this  diflRer- 
ence,  and  point  to  the  chief  changes  of  the  graphic  and  antiqtm- 
rian  school  of  history.  He  generalized  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
because  his  materials  were  scanty ;  he  has  not  done  so  in  the 
later  ones,  because  they  were  redundant.     In  the  fiitit  instance^ 
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he  8«w  o^ectA  ai  a  distance  in  their  just  pn^rtions ;  and,  not 
being  dietoieted  with  details,  he  threw  broad  l^ts  waid  shiidows 
over  their  great  features ;  in  the  last,  the  objects  were  so  near 
the  eje,  a^  the  lights  so  perplexed  and  fre^ient,  that  he  has 
in  some  degree  lost  sight  of  all  general  effect  m  his  composition. 
In  common  with  all  later  writers  who  have  observed  much  or 
thought  deeply  on  human  aflairs,  M.  Michelet  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  inherent  and  indelible  influence  of  race^  both  on  the  cha- 
racter and  destiny  of  nations.  His  observations  on  this  subject, 
especially  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  vital 
difierence  from  tne  German,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  parts  of  his  work.  He  traces  the  same  character 
through  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  the  mountaineers  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wales,  the  native  Irish,  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany, 
and  the  mountaineers  of  Gascony  and  Beam.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  nati<mal  characteristics  may  be  observed  in  the 
German  race,  under  whatever  climate  and  circunistanoee ;  in 
Saxony  as  in  England  ;  in  the  Swiss  mountains  as  in  the  Dutch 
marshes ;  in  the  crowded  marts  of  Flanders  as  in  the  solitude 
of  the  American  forest.  Of  the  inherent  character  of  the  Celtic 
race,  he  gives  the  following  animated  description  : — 

**  The  mixed  races  of  Celts  who  are  called  French,  can  be  rightly 
understood  only  by  a  study  of  the  pure  Celts,  the  Bretons  and  Welsh 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  Irish  peasants.  While  France,  under- 
going the  yoke  of  repeated  invasion,  is  marching  through  successive 
ages  horn  slavery  to  freedom,  from  disgrace  to  glory,  the  old  Cekic 
races,  perched  on  their  native  mountains  or  sequestered  in  their  far 
distant  isles,  have  remained  faithful  to  the  poetic  independence  of 
their  barbarous  life,  till  surprised  by  the  rude  hand  of  foreign  con- 
quest. It  was  in  this  state  that  England  surprised,  overwhelmed 
them  ; — vainly,  however,  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  pressed  upon  them-^ 
they  repel  his  efibrts  as  the  rocks  of  Brittany  or  Cornwall  the  surges 
of  the  Adantic.  The  sad  and  patient  Judea,  which  numbered  iu  ages 
by  its  servitude,  has  not  been  more  sternly  driven  from  Asia.  But 
such  is  the  tenacity  of  the  Celtic  race,  such  the  principle  of  life  ia 
nations,  that  they  have  endured  every  outrage,  and  still  preserve 
inviolate  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Hace  of 
granite !  Immoveable,  like  the  huge  Druidical  blocks  which  they  stiU 
regard  with  superstitious  veneration. 

**  One  might  have  expected  that  a  race  which  remained  for  ever  the 
same,  while  all  was  changing  around  it,  would  succeed  in  the  end  ia 
conquering  by  the  mere  inert  force  of  resistance*  and  would  impress 
iu  character  on  the  world.  The  very  reverse  has  happened,-— the  more 
the  race  has  been  isolated,  the  more  it  has  fallen  into  insignificance. 
To  remain  original,  to  resist  all  foreign  intermixture,  to  repel  all  the 
ideas  or  improvemenU  of  the  stranger,  is  to  remain  weak  and  isolated 
iu  the  world.    There  is  the  secret  of  the  Celtic  race— there  is  the 
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key  to  their  whole  history.  It  has  never  had  but  one  idea, — it  has 
coromuDicated  that  to  other  nations,  bot  it  has  received  none  from 
them.  From  age  to  age  it  has  remained  strong  bat  limited,  indes- 
cribable but  humiliated,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  its  etemml 
stain.  Woful  obstinacy  of  individuality,  which  proudly  resuon  itself 
alone,  and  repels  all  community  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'*  The  genms  of  the  Celts,  and  above  all  of  the  Gauls,  is  Tigoroos 
and  fruitful,  strongly  inclined  to  material  enjoyments,  to  pleasure  and 
sensuality.  The  pleasures  of  sex  have  ever  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them.  Tliey  are  still  the  most  prolific  of  the  human  race. 
In  France,  the  Vert  Galant  is  the  true  national  king.  We  know  how 
marvellously  the  native  Irish  have  multiplied  and  overflowed  all  the  ad- 
joining states.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  in  Brittany,  during  the 
middle  ages,  for  a  seigneur  to  have  a  dozen  wives.  They  constantly 
praised  themselves^  and  sent  forth  their  sons  fearless  to  battle.  Univer- 
sally, among  the  Celtic  nations,  basurds  succeeded,  even  among  kings, 
as  chief  of  the  clan.  Woman,  the  object  of  desire,  the  mere  sport  of 
voluptuousness,  never  attained  the  dignified  rank  assigned  to  her 
among  nations  of  the  Grerman  descent. 

*'  No  people  recorded  in  history  have  resisted  so  stubbornly  as  the 
Celts.  The  Saxons  were  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  a  single  battle ; 
but  Cambria  Contended  two  hundred  years  with  the  stranger.  Their 
hopes  sustain  them  after  their  independence  is  lost :  an  unconquerable 
will  is  the  character  of  their  race.  While  awaiting  the  day  of  its  re- 
surrection, it  alternately  sings  and  weeps:  its  chaunts  are  mingled 
with  tears,  as  those  of  the  Jews,  when  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  they 
sat  down  and  wept.  The  few  fragments  of  Ossian  which  can  really 
be  relied  on  as  ancient,  have  a  melancholy  character.  Even  our 
Bretons,  though  they  have  less  reason  to  lament  than  the  rest  of  the 
race,  are  sad  and  mournful  in  their  ideas ;  their  sympathy  is  with  the 
Nighty  with  Sorrow,  with  Death.  '  I  never  sleep,*  says  a  Breton  pro- 
verb, '  but  I  die  a  bitter  death.'  To  him  who  w^ks  over  a  tomb  they 
say, '  Withdraw  from  my  domain.'  They  have  little  reason  to  be  gay ; 
all  has  conspired  against  them  :  Brittany  and  Scotland  have  attaclied 
themselves  to  the  weaker  side,  to  causes  which  were  lost.  The  power 
of  choosing  its  monarchs  has  been  taken  from  the  Celtic  race  since  the 
mysterious  stone,  formerly  brought  from  Ireland  into  Scotland^  has 
been  transported  to  Westminster. 

*•  Ireland !  Poor  first-bom  of  the  Celtic  race !  So  far  from  France, 
yet  its  sister,  whom  it  cannot  succour  across  the  waves  !  The  Isle  of 
Saints — the  Emerald  Isle — so  fruitful  in  men,  so  bright  in  genius! 
-*the  country  of  Berkely  and  Toland,  of  Moore  and  O'Connell ! — the 
land  of  bright  thought  and  the  rapid  sword,  which  preserves,  amidst 
the  old  age  of  this  world,  its  poetic  inspiration.  Let  the  Englisk 
smile  when,  in  passing  some  hovel  in  their  towns,  they  hear  the 
Irish  widow  chaunt  the  coronach  for  her  husband.  Weep  !  mournful 
country ;  and  let  France  too  weep,  for  degradation  which  she  cannot 
prevent— calamities  which  she  cannot  avert !  In  vain  have  four  hun- 
dred thousand  Irishmen  perished  in  the  service  of  France.    The 
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Scotch  Highlanders  will  ere  long  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
tUe  mountains  are  daily  depopulating ;  the  great  estates  have  ruined 
the  land  of  the  Gaul  as  they  did  Ancient  Italy.  The  Highlander  will 
ere  long  exist  only  in  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott.  The  Tartan  and 
the  claymore  excite  surprise  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  :  they  disap- 
pear— they  emigrate  ;  their  national  airs  will  ere  long  be  lost^  as  the 
EDUsic  of  the  Eolian  harp  when  the  winds  are  hushed. 

*'  Behind  the  old  Celtic  world,  the  old  red  granite  of  the  European 
formation  has  arisen — a  new  world,  with  different  passions,  desires, 
and  destinies.  Last  of  the  savage  races  which  overflowed  Europe,  the 
Germans  were  the  Brst  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  independence ;  the 
thirst  for  mdividual  freedom.  That  bold  and  youthtul  spirit — that 
youth  of  man,  who  feels  himself  strong  and  free  in  a  world  which  he 
appropriates  to  himself  in  anticipation — in  forests  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  bounds — on  a  sea  which  wafts  him  to  unknown  shores — that 
spring  of  the  unbroken  horse  which  bears  him  to  the  Steppes  and  the 
Pampas — all  worked  in  Alaric,  when  he  swore  that  an  unknown  force 
impelled  him  to  the  gates  of  Rome ;  they  impelled  the  Danish  pirate 
when  he  rode  on  the  stormy  billow ;  they  animated  the  Saxon  outlaws 
when  under  Robin  Hood  they  contended  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  against  the  Norman  barons.  That  spirit  of  personal  free- 
dom, of  unbounded  individual  pride,  shines  in  all  their  writings— -it  is 
the  invariable  characteristic  of  the  German  theology  and  philosophy. 
From  the  day,  when,  according  to  the  beautiful  German  fable,  the 
'  Wargus  *  scattered  the  dust  on  all  his  relations,  and  threw  the  grass 
over  his  shoulder,  and  resting  on  his  staff,  overleapt  the  frail  paternal 
enclosure,  and  let  his  plume  float  to  the  wind — from  that  moment  he 
aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  deliberated  with  Attila  whether 
he  should  overthrow  the  empire  of  the  East  or  West ;  he  aspired  with 
England  to  overspread  the  western  and  southern  hemispheres. 

**  It  is  from  this  mingled  spirit  of  poetry  and  adventure,  that  the 
whole  idealism  of  the  Germans  has  taken  its  rise.  In  their  robust  race 
is  combined  the  heroic  spirit  and  the  wandering  instinct — they  unite 
akme  the  '  Iliad  *  and  '  Odyssey  *  of  modern  times — gold  and  women 
were  the  objects  of  their  early  expeditions ;  but  these  objects  had 
nothing  sensual  or  degradmg  in  them.  Woman  was  the  companion, 
the  support  of  man ;  his  counsel  in  difficulty,  his  guardian  angel  in 
war.  Her  graces,  her  charms,  consisted  in  her  courage,  her  constancy. 
Educated  by  a  man — by  a  warrior — the  virgin  was  early  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms — '  Gothorum  gens  perfida,  sed  pudica ;  Saxones 
crudelitate  efferi  sed  castitate  mirandi.'  Woman  in  primitive  Grer- 
many  was  bent  to  the  earth  beneath  the  weight  of  agricultural  labour ; 
but  she  became  great  in  the  dangers  of  war — the  companion  and  part- 
ner of  man — she  shared  his  fate,  and  lightened  his  sorrows.  *  Sic 
vivendnm,  sic  pereundum,'  says  Tacitus.  She  withdrew  not  from  the 
field  of  battle — she  faced  its  horrors — she  turned  not  aside  from  its 
blood.  She  was  the  Goddess  of  War — the  charming  and  terrible  spirit 
which  at  once  animated  its  spirit,  aiyl  rewarded  its  dangers — which 
inspired  the  fury  of  the  charge,  and  soothed  the  last  moments  of  the 
dying  warrior.     She  was  to  be  seen  on  the  field  of  blood,  as  Edith  the 
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swan-neoked  sought  the  body  of  Harold  afler  the  defeat  of  Hasthig;t, 
or  the  young  English  woman,  who,  to  find  her  lost  husband,  turc^ 
over  the  dead  on  ihe  Held  of  Waterloo."— (Vol.  I.  pp.  150,  175.) 

^^  O  si  sic  onmia  !^  The  mind  is  rendered  dizzy ;  it  turns  round 
as  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  by  the  reflections  arising  out  of  this 
animated  picture.  In  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  these  obeervar 
tions  demolish  at  one  blow  the  whole  revolutionary  theories  of 
later  times — they  have  turned  the  streams  of  French  philosophy 
by  their  source.  It  was  the  cardinal  point,  the  leading  principle 
of  the  whole  political  speculation  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  institutions  were  everything,  character  nothmg;  that 
man  was  moulded  entirely  by  the  government  or  religion  to  which 
he  was  subjected ;  and  that  there  was  no  essential  diflerence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  different  races  which  had  overspread  the  earth. 
The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  spent  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle.  The  French  Jacobins  con- 
ceived themselves  adequate  to  forge  constitutions  for  the  whole 
world,  and  sent  forth  their  armies  of  starving  RepubUcans  to 
force  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  all  mankind.  Less 
vehement  in  their  constitutional  propagandism,  the  English  have 
been  more  persevering,  and  incomparaUy  more  pernicious. 
Their  example  allured,  as  much  as  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
repelled,  mankind.  The  ardent,  the  generous,  the  philanthropic, 
every  where  sighed  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  which 
should  give  them  at  once  the  energy  of  the  British  character, 
the  glories  of  the  British  empire.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult ? — The  desolation  of  Spain,  the  ruin  of  Portugal,  the  depo- 
pulation and  blasting  of  South  America.  Vain  have  been  all 
attempts  to  transplant  to  nations  of  Celtic  or  Moorish  descent, 
the  institutions  which  grew  and  flourished  among  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  The  rum  of  the  West  India  islands  proves  their 
ini^plicability  to  those  of  negro  extraction ; — ^the  everlasting 
distraction  of  Ireland,  to  those  of  unmixed  Celtic  blood.  A  cenr 
tury  of  bloodshed,  devastation,  and  wretchedness  will  be  spent  ore 
mankind  generally  learn  that  there  is  an  essential  and  indelible 
distinction  between  the  character  of  the  different  races  of  men ; 
and,  in  Montesquieu's  words,  ^^that  no  nation  ever  attained  to 
durable  greatness,  but  by  institutions  in  harmony  with  its  spirit.^ 

Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  common  observation,  that 
this  presents  a  melancholy  view  of  human  affairs ;  and  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  the  beneficence  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence to  suppose  that  all  nations  are  not  adapted  for  the  same 
elevating  institutions.  Are  all  nations  blessed  with  the  same 
climate,  or  soil,  or  productions !  Will  the  vine  and  the  olive 
flourish  on  every  slope — the  maize  or  the  wheat  on  every  plain ! 
No.     Every  country  has  its  own  productions)  riches,  and  advaiH 
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tages;  and  the  true  wisdom  of  each  is  found  to  oeasist  in  culti* 
imtai^  the  fruits,  or  de^loping  the  riches,  which  Nature  has  be- 
stowed. It  is  the  same  in  the  moral  world.  All  nations  were 
not  framed  in  the  same  mould,  because  all  were  not  destined  for 
the  same  ends.  To  some  was  given,  for  the  mysterious  but  be- 
neficent designs  of  Providence,  excellence  in  arms,  and  the  en- 
sanguined glory  of  ruthless  conquest";  to  others  supremacy  in 
commerce,  and  the  mission  of  planting  their  colonies  in  distant 
lands;  to  a  few  excellence  in  literature  and  the  arts;  and  the 
more  durable  dominion  over  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  men« 
What  sort  of  a  world  would  it  be  if  all  nations  were  sanguinary 
and  barbarous  like  the  Tartars — or  meek  and  patient  like  the 
Hindoos!  If  they  all  had  the  thirst  for  conquest  of  the  Grand 
Army— or  the  rage  for  transplanting  the  institutions  of  the  Eng* 
lish !  We  boast,  and  in  some  respects  with  reason,  of  our  great' 
ness,  our  power,  our  civilization.  Is  there  any  man  amongst  us 
who  would  wish  to  see  that  civilization  imiversal,  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  nearly  a  seventh  *  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
empire  paupers ;— of  Chartists,  Socialists,  Repealers,  Anti-Com- 
Law  LeaguerSi  and  landed  selfishness ! 

As  a  specimen  of  Michelet's  powers  of  description,  we  extract 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Agmcourt : — 

'*  The  two  armies  presented  a  strange  contrast.  On  the  side  of  the 
French  were  three  enormous  squadrons,  three  forests  of  lances,  who 
formed  in  the  narrow  plain,  and  drew  up  as  they  successively  emerged 
from  the  defiles  in  their  rear.  In  front  were  the  Constables,  the 
Princes,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bar  and  Alen^on,  the  Counts  of  Nevers, 
D*Ea,  Richemont,  and  Vendome,  amidst  a  crowd  of  barons,  daz- 
zKog  in  gold  and  steel,  with  their  banners  floating  in  the  air,  their 
horses  covered  with  scales  of  armour.  The  French  had  archers  also, 
but  composed  of  the  commons  only  ;  the  haughty  seigneurs  would 
not  give  them  a  place  in  their  proud  arra^.  Every  place  was  fixed ; 
no  one  would  surrender  his  own  ;  the  plebeians  would  have  been  a  stain 
on  that  Qoble  assembly.  They  had  cannons  also,  but  made  no  use  of 
them :  probably  no  one  would  surrender  his  place  to  them. 

"  The  English  army  was  less  brilliant  in  appearance.  The  archers, 
10,000  in  number,  had  no  armour,  often  no  shoes ;  they  were  rudely 
equipped  with  boiled  skins,  tied  with  osier  wands,  and  strengthened  by 
a  bar  of  iron  on  their  feet.  Their  hatchets  and  axes  suspended  from 
their  girdles,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  carpenters.  They  all  drew 
the  bow  with  the  left  arm — those  of  France  with  the  right.  Many  of 
these  sturdy  workmen  had  stripped  to  the  shirt,  to  be  the  more  at 
ease ;  first,  in  drawing  the  bow,  and  at  last  in  wielding  the  hatchet, 
when  they  issued  from  their  hedge  of  stakes  to  hew  away  at  those  im- 
moveable masses  of  horses.'' 

«  Vii.— 1,446,000  in  EDfl^and  and  Wales ;  76,000  in  SootlMid  i  and  a,000,00O^in 
Ireland.    In  all,  3,522,000,  ont  of  27,000,000.— CaMut  qf  184U 
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**  It  ii  an  eitraordinary  but  well  authenlicated  fact,  that  tlie  Freodi 
army  was  so  closely  wedged  together,  and  in  great  part  so  stock  in 
the  mud,  that  they  could  neither  charge  nor  retreat;  but  iust  stood 
still  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  At  the  decisive  moment,  when  the  old  TbonDas 
of  Erpingham  arranged  the  English  army,  he  threw  his  staff  in  the 
air,  exclaiming,  '  Now  strike!  *  The  snout  of  ten  thousand  voices 
was  raised  at  once;  but  to  their  great  surprise,  the  French  army  stood 
still.  Men  and  horses  seemed  alike  enchained  or  dead  in  their  armour. 
In  truth,  those  weighty  war-horses,  oppressed  with  the  load  of  their 
armour  and  riders,  were  unable  to  move.  The  French  were  thirty^ 
tuyo  deep — the  English  only  four.*  That  enormous  depth  rendered  the 
great  bulk  of  the  French  army  wholly  useless.  The  front  ranks  ak>ne 
combated,  and  they  were  all  killed.  The  remainder,  unable  either  to 
advance  or  retreat,  served  only  as  a  vast  target  to  the  unerring  English 
arrows,  which  never  ceased  to  rain  down  on  the  deep  array.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  Englishman  wielded  either  his  lance,  his  bow,  or  his 
hatchet,  with  effect.  So  thick  was  the  storm  of  arrows  which  issued 
from  the  English  stakes,  that  the  French  horsemen  bent  their  heads  to 
their  saddle-bows,  to  avoid  being  pierced  through  their  visors.  Twelve 
hundred  horse,  impatient  of  the  discharge,  broke  from  tlie  flanks, 
and  charged.  Hardly  a  tenth  part  reached  the  stakes,  where  they 
were  pierced  through,  and  soon  fell  beneath  the  English  axes.  Then 
those  terrible  archers  issued  from  their  palisade,  and  hewed  to  pieces 
the  confused  mass  of  wounded  horses,  dismounted  men,  and  furious 
steeds,  which,  galled  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  arrows,  was  now 
turmoiUng  in  the  bloody  mud  in  which  the  chivalry  of  France  was  en- 
gulphed."— (Vol.  [V.  pp.  307,  311.) 

We  take  leave  of  M.  Michelet,  at  least  for  the  present,  as 
his  work  is  only  half  .finished,  with  admiration  for  his  genius, 
respect  for  his  erudition,  and  gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  history ;  but  we  cannot  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
historians.  He  wants  the  art  of  massing  objects  and  the  ^irit  of 
general  observation.  His  philosophy  consists  rather  in  drawing 
visions  of  the  sequence  of  events,  or  speculations  on  an  inevitable 
progress  in  human  afS|ir8,  than  an  eidightened  and  manly  recog- 
nition of  a  supreme  superintendence.  He  imites  two  singularly 
opposite  sets  of  principles — a  romantic  admiration  for  the  olden 
time,  though  with  a  full  and  just  appreciation  of  its  evils,  with  a 
devout  belief  in  the  advent  of  a  perfect  state  of  society,  the  true 
efflorescence  of  the  nation,  in  the  equality  produced  "by  the  Re- 
volution. Yet  is  his  work  a  great  addition  to  European  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  writers  of  Engmnd  would  do  well  to  look  to  their 
laurels,  if  they  wish,  against  the  able  phalanx  now  arising  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  to  maintain  the  ancient  place  of  their 
coimtry  in  historic  literature. 

•  Thii  formation  wu  the  same  on  both  sides,  when  Napoleon's  Imperial  Gaard 
attacked  the  British  Ouards  at  Waterloo. — See  the  indelible  differeace  of  race. 
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Art.  VIIT. — 1.  Essai  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Revolution  et  des 
Guerres  Civiles  de  Hayti.     Par  le  Baron  de  Vastey. 

2.  Rkflexions  Politiques.     Idem. 

8.  Mimoires  pour  servir  i  VHistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Saint 
Domingue,     Par  le  Baron  Pamphile  de  La  Croix. 

4.  Almanack  Royal  d'Hayti^  pour  V Annie  1817. 

6«  Almanack  National  d'Hayti^  pour  FAnnee  1827. 

6.  Colonies  Etranghres  et  Hayti.     Par  Victor  Schoelcher. 

7.  tfotes  on  Hayti.     By  Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

8.  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti.    By  John  Candler. 

9.  Sketckes  of  Hayti.    By  W.  W.  Harvey. 

In  oar  last  glance  at  the  past  state  of  this  extraordinary  Republic, 
we  left  one  section  of  the  island  endeavouring  to  accustom  itself 
to  the  presence  and  control  of  a  crowned  monarch,  and  to  con* 
eider  itself  as  a  kingdom  ;  nor  is  it  possible  tp  contemplate  with- 
out surprise  the  aptitude  with  which  the  new  sovereign  adopted 
the  arbitrary  habits  of  exclusiveness  and  etiquette  which  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  sudden  change  in  his  political  and  so- 
cial condition.  The  palaces  at  Cape  Francois  and  Sans  Souci, 
in  which  he  took  up  his  abode,  were  peopled  with  impromptu 
officers  of  the  household  and  extempore  ministers  of  state :  pages 
lounged  in  the  anterooms,  and  body-guards  thronged  the  galleries. 
Gold  and  jewels  glittered  on  all  sides ;  and  sonorous  titles  made 
the  echoes  court^^.  Grand  and  privy  councils  were  formed  t 
orders  were  created:  dukes,  grand  marshals,  and  excellencies 
were  to  be  encountered  on  every  staircase ;  the  apartments  were 
floored  with  marble  or  polished  mahogany;  valuable  paintings 
lined  the  walls;  England  supplied  a  state  carriage,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  new  monarch  of  <£'700,  which  was  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  "  household,"  consisting 
of  108  individuals,  exclusive  of  medical  practitioners  of  every 
grade,  the  Maison  Militaire  du  Roi  was  on  a  still  more  extended 
and  expensive  scale.  The  queen,  the  prince  royal,  and  the  two 
princesses,  had  each  their  separate  establishment ;  and  the 
etiquette  of  "  the  presence  "  was  so  stringent,  that  friends  were 
forbidden  all  token  of  recognition  while  in  the  same  apartment 
with  any  of  the  royal  family. 

At  the  first  glance  it  may  appear  idle  and  absurd,  that,  just  as 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  put  aside  much  of  the 
irksomeness  of  that  cumbrous  state  by  which  they  had  hitherto 

VOL.  lU.-p-NO.  II.  o  o 
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loved  to  surround  themselves,  the  King  of  Hayti  should  hedse 
himself  about  with  empty  formSi  and  trammel  himself  with  gola- 
laced  and  feathered  courtiers ;  but  the  measure  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  by  no  means  so  imwise  as  it  may  appear ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  Haytians  liad  only  recently  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  of  slavery  ;  and  they  consequently  for- 
got, in  their  admiration  of  the  '^  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  " 
attached  to  one  of  their  own  race,  the  right  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  assumed. 

**  Although  he  began  his  career  with  an  evident  deiire  to  improve 
the  coDdition  of  the  people,  and  give  them  a  standing  among  civilized 
nations,  the  maxims  of  his  government  were  unfortunately  tyrannical. 
Wanting  a  revenue,  and  not  knowing  how  otherwise  to  obtain  it,  and 
believing  also  that  the  people  had  become  too  much  dissipated  by  war 
to  labour  willingly  for  wages,  he  compelled  field-labour  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  By  this  means,  he  secured  large  crops  of  sugar  and  mm ; 
and  making  himself,  like  Mohammed  Ali  of  Eg^pt,  the  principal  mer- 
chant in  his  own  dominions,  he  became  rich,  kept  a  court,  and  main- 
tained a  standing  army.'*  * 

Soured  by  the  perpetual  opposition  of  the  adverse  factions, 
Christophe  soon  lost  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  by  which  he  had 
originally  been  characterized  ;  nor  is  it  wonderfid  that  it  should 
have  been  so ;  but  it  would  seem  that  as  he  became  less  sanguine, 
the  natural  ferocity  of  his  nature  increased.  His  reign,  like  that 
of  Dessalines,  was  ouq  of  terror.  The  citadel  of  fii  Ferri^re, 
above  Sans  Souci,  which  had  been  commenced  W  the  French, 
was  finished  under  his  auspices,  and  rendered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world ;  under  circumstances  of  such  revolting 
barbarity^  that  humanity  shudders  at  their  contemplation.  Pri- 
soners of  every  age  and  sex  were  degraded  into  beasts  of  bui^ 
den,  and  cemented  the  stones  of  the  frowning  edifice  with  their 
blood,  until  death  terminated  their  sufferings.  This,  the  great 
stron^old  of  his  mimic  kingdom,  was  on  one  occasion  struck  by 
lightning,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruin ;  the  specie  and  stores 
which  it  contained  being  flimg,  by  the  bursting  of  the  powder- 
magazine,  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  every  direction  ;  while 
out  of  a  garrison  of  300  men,  a  few  only  escaped  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  awful  catastrophe  to  the  Cape.  Christophe,  how- 
ever, having  already  experienced  the  great  utility  of  tnis  store- 
house for  his  wealth  and  arms,  once  more  set  his  human  engines 
into  motion,  and  the  formidable  fortress  was  rebuilt.  In  his 
admirable  and  carefully-compiled  little  volume,  Mr.  Candler  gives 
an  anecdote  of  the  sable  monarch,  which  is  a  key-stone  to  this 
phase  of  his  character. 

*  Candler's  Brief  Notices,  p.  31. 
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**  On  hig  retuni  to  Saos  Souci  on  one  particular  occasion^  he  was  in- 
fornaed  that,  during  bis  absence,  the  mulatto  women  of  Cape  Haytian 
had  o0ered  up  prayers  in  the  great  church  that  he  might  never  be  per- 
mitted to  return  again  to  his  palace ;  revenge  rankled  in  his  soul — his 
purpose  was  immediately  taken — he  ordered  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
make  domicih'ary  visits,  and  lead  out  the  accused  women  to  summary 
execution.  A  dark  retired  spot,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  was  chosen 
for  the  massacre ;  and  here,  in  cold  blood,  these  unhappy  victims  of 
cruelty  were  butchered.  Bayonets  were  plunged  into  tneir  bosoms, 
and  their  dead  bodies  cast  into  a  deep  well ;  this  well  is  now  called  The 
Well  of  Deaths  and  nobody  will  drink  of  its  waters."  • 

Of  the  domestic  character  of  Christophe,  little  can  be  said  to 
his  advantage ;  for,  although  in  compliance  with  the  '*  prejudices'' 
of  his  ^'  Grand  Almoner/^  he  was  ae  facto  married  to  the  queen, 
his  licentiousness  was  so  great  as  to  procure  for  his  palace  a 
sobriquet  too  coarse  to  warrant  mention.  His  redeeming 
qualities  were,  however,  as  conspicuous  as  his  vices.  To  his 
unceasing  exertions  the  Haytians  are  indebted  for  the  present 
advanced  state  of  education  in  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Harvey,  (in 
his  Sketches  of  Hayti^)  mentions  with  enthusiasm  the  encou- 
ragement held  out  to  industry  and  talent  in  the  several  schools ; 
six  of  which  are  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  under 
the  control  of  English  masters,  selected  at  the  request  of  Chris- 
tophe, by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Nor  did  he 
display  less  admirable  policy  in  the  efforts  which  he  made,  and 
the  inducements  which  he  offered,  to  accomplish  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners  in  his  dominions. 

*^  Besides  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  negroes  and  mulattoes  from 
America  to  enrol  themselves  among  his  subjects,  Christophe  encou- 
raged foreigners  of  all  nations  to  become  naturalized ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  offered  them  also  all  the  privileges  of  Haytian  citizens,  and 
promised  them  every  facility  in  their  pursuits. "f 

Another  admirable  point  of  Christophers  policy,  was  his  con* 
stant  habit  of  reminding  his  subjects,  upon  every  occasion,  of 
their  altered  condition,  and  of  exciting  theur  national  ambition  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power ;  while,  by  his  new  agrarian  regu- 
lations, he  provided  labour  and  remuneration  for  all  who  were 
desirous  to  obtain  them.  The  city  of  Cape  Francois,  partially 
rebuilt  under  his  auspices,  and  astir  with  commerce,  gave  an 
earnest  of  what  might  be  anticipated  when  time  and  custom 
should  have  habituated  the  citizens  to  a  life  of  order  and  indus- 
try; but  throughout  the  general  population  there  was  necessarily 


*  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti,  p.  33. 

t  Harvey's  Sketches  of  Hayti,  p.  241. 
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a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  superstition.  *It 
was  comparatively  easy  to  found  schools,  and  to  imbue  the  youth 
of  the  country  with  industrious  and  emulative  habits ;  but  fiw 
the  immediate  purposes  of  local  government  and  social  reform, 
the  adventurous  sovereign  could  command  no  better  instruments 
than  those  which  his  discrimination  enabled  him  to  select  from 
among  the  mass  of  excited  and  ambitious  spirits  by  which  he  was 
surrounded — excited  and  ambitious  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance of  all  practical  ethics^  both  moral  and  80cial,-^and  thus 
our  astonishment  is  not  that,  once  possessed  of  power,  he  should 
not  have  done  more,  but  that  with  such  inefficient  coadjutors  he 
should  have  accomplished  so  much. 

The  hatred  entertained  towards  France  continued  unabated 
throughout  his  reign  ;  but  that  the  antipathy  did  not  ext^id  to 
England  is  equally  certain.  The  extreme  liberality — ^wo  may 
even  say,  profusion— of  the  British  during  their  occupation  of 
the  island,  and  their  scrupulous  avoidance  of  thoseact8  of  wanton 
cruelty  by  which  the  French  had  made  themselves  so  conspi- 
cuous, had  endeared  them  to  the  natives;  and  their  effect  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  testimonpr  of  De  Vastey ;  who,  himself  a  man  of 
colour,  and  violently  inimical  to  the  whites,  nevertheless  admits 
the  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  Hayti  from  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain : — 

'<  England  is  the  principal  power  of  Europe  which  has  really  taken 
an  interest  in  our  fate.  It  was  she  who  took  the  initiative  on  the  other 
powers,  to  abolish  the  treaty,  and  who  laboured  to  effect  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  slaves.  It  is  she  who,  by  an  order  in  council,  has 
considered  us  as  neutral  and  independent,  and  has  expedited,  directly 
and  legally,  her  inerdmnt  vessels  to  Hayti.  Wo  should  be,  therefore, 
the  most  ungrateful  and  the  most  unjust  of  men,  if  we  could  ever  fail 
in  gratitude  towards  the  English  people  and  government."  ^ 

That  these  were  really  the  sentiments  of  his  master,  needs  no 
further  confirmation  than  the  fact,  that  the  shrewd  but  time- 
serving secretary  of  King  Henry  I.  ventured  to  pnt  them  opoQ 
paper  ;  but  we  have  a  decided  and  practical  proof  that  such  waa 
the  case,  in  the  interference  of  Christophe  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  clandestine  correspondence,  which  had  commenced 
between  some  restless  spirits  within  his  own  dominions,  and 
certam  disaffected  persons  in  Jamaica,  who  were  anxious  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  that  island  ;  when  having,  with  great  saga- 
city, discovered  the  intrigue,  he  forthwith  arrested  all  the  partaea 
implicated.  His  reward  from  the  British  goremment  for  tfaiis 
proof  of  political  integrity,  was  a  permission,  as  alluded  to  by  De 

*  Rdkxiofif  Politiqiiefl,  p.  39^ 
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Vatftey,  for  English  merchantmen  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in 
any  port  of  St.  Domingo  which  was  not  subject  to  France  or 
Sp^in ;  and  to  reload  with  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Highly  as  he  estimated  the  advantages  of  education,  Chris- 
tc^be  never  succeeded,  to  his  death,  in  accomplishing  more  pen- 
manship than  sufficed  for  the  signature  of  his  own  name  ;  *  nor 
did  he,  in  providing  the  means  of  education  for  the  bovs  within 
his  dominions,  take  equal  care  of  the  female  children,  for  whom 
no  schools  were  organized  ;  and  who  were  left,  without  an  eflfort, 
in  the  same  state  of  moral  degradation  in  which  he  found  them. 
As  years  wore  on,  the  better  features  of  Christophe's  character 
were  obscured  by  the  avarice  and  tyranny  which  were  his  beset- 
ting sins. 

"  He  took  possession  of  the  best  plantations  in  his  own  right,  and 
gave  others  to  some  of  his  military  comrades,  and  a  few  civilians  who 
pleased  him,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  titles  of  barons,  counts  and 
dakes.f  The  ckdteaux  royauXy  as  his  own  and  the  queen's  domains 
were  denominated,  were  worked  by  soldiers  disbanded,  or  on  leave  of 
absence.  In  the  last  year  of  Christophe,  twenty  of  these  plantations 
yielded  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  equal  to  5,000  hogsheads  of  a 
ton  weight  each.  One  of  them,  three  leagues  from  the  Cape,  called  the 
Queen  8  Delight^  yielded  500  hogsheads  of  superior  sugar,  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  25  cwt.  each."t 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  English  admiral,  who  visited  Christophe 
several  times  during  his  reign,  remonstrated  firmly  with  nim 
upon  the  appalling  severities  of  his  rural  code ;  but  he  could  pro- 
duce no  impression  upon  the  black  monarch,  who  persisted  in 
declaring  that  his  people  could  be  governed  in  no  other  manner. 
The  natural  result  of  such  a  system  followed.  His  political  rival, 
Petion,  more  judicious  in  his  views,  and  more  temperate  in  his 
passions,  increased  in  popularity  as  he  himself  lost  his  hold  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  people.  To  the  few  foreigners  who  resided  in 
the  country,  the  rule  of  the  monarch  of  the  North  was  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  for  thus 
was  Petion  styled  in  the  southern  section  of  the  island.  At  Cape 
Francois  every  European  was  held  in  honour ;   nor  was  he  passed 

*  Conscious  how  greatly  this  ignoranoe  of  written  characters  placed  him  in  the 
power  of  those  about  him,  to  whom  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  confide, 
Christophe  was  in  the  habit,  after  having  dictated  a  letter  or  ordinance  to  his 
secretarj,  to  call  in  half-a-dozen  individuals  separately,  and  to  cause  the  document 
to  be  read  to  him  by  each,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  its  fideUty. 

t  It  was  once  remarked  to  Christophe  that  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Limonade 
snd  the  Prince  of  Marmalade  had  exdted  great  ridicule  in  France ;  when  he  wittily 
replied,  that  he  was  by  no  means  astonished  such  should  be  the  case  in  a  country 
possessing  the  Prince  of  Peas  and  the  Duke  of  Broth  (Le  Prince  de  Poix  and  Le 
Due  de  Bouillon). 

:  Candler's  Brief  Notices,  p.  31. 
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in  the  street  by  a  native  without  a  salutation ;  at  Port-au-Prined 
it  was  precisely  the  reverse.  Regarding  the  whites  as  the  re' 
presentatives  of  a  race  which  had  so  long  subjected  them  to  the 
yoke  and  the  chain,  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  their 
antipathy  to  the  strangers;  aAd  far  from  saluting  them  with 
courtesy,  even  compelled  them  to  acts  of  outward  respect  towards 
themselves ;  some  of  the  more  wealthy  among  them  actually  in^ 
sisting  that  foreign  merchants,  travellers,  and  traders,  should 
raise  their  hats  as  they  passed  them  by !  This,  however,  was  a 
vexation  as  petty  as  it  was  ridiculous ;  and  did  not  suffice  to 
prevent  any  candid  and  thinking  man  from  distinguishing  the 
vast  difference  produced  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people, 
between  the  coercive,  vain,  and  selfish  government  of  Christophe, 
and  the  moderate  and  modest  rule  of  P^on. 

That  the  coloured  President  possessed  to  the  full  as  much  anv- 
bition  as  the  black  King,  his  whole  career  tended  to  prove ;  but 
it  was  a  more  wholesome  and  legitimate  ambition.  While  the 
policy  of  Christophe  was  to  surround  himself  with  splendomr  and 
mdulgence,  and  thus  dazzle  the  eyes  and  hoodwink  the  intdlects 
of  his  subjects,  as  he  was  gradually  enriching  himself  at  their 
expense,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  subjecting  them  to  a  tyranny 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  which  they  had  freed  themselves  st 
the  expense  of  so  much  blood ;  that  of  retion,  satisfied  with  the 
fact  of  being  created  President  of  the  Republic  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  of  appointing  his  successor,  after  having  been  already 
thrice  annually  elected  to  that  dignity,  affected  no  state,  formed 
no  court,  waived  all  unnecessary  ceremony,  and  was  courteous, 
accessible,  and  considerate.  The  great  objects  of  his  life  appear 
to  have  been,  the  safety  and  moral  benefit  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  overthrow  of  his  northern  rival.  With  an  empty  treasury, 
which  compelled  him  to  issue  base  money,  and  a  knowledge  that 
without  exports  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  trade,  or  to 
obtain  a  revenue,  he  nevertheless  used  no  compulsory  measures 
to  enforce  labour.  The  head  of  that  caste  which  was  nume- 
rically the  weakest  in  the  island,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  conciliating  rather  than  coercing  the  blacks ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  his  crippled  means  allowed,  he  encouraged  conmierce 
from  without,  especially  with  England,  upon  whose  imports  he 
levied  a  duty  of  only  5  per  cent.,  while  those  of  all  other  nations 
were  taxed  at  10. 

From  the  period  of  Potion's  election  to  the  Presidency,  his 
hatred  of  the  French  was  virulent  and  undisguised ;  while  his 
opposition  to  Christophe  was,  as  he  declared,  based  upon  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  incapable  of  exercising  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  which  he  aspired,  with  benefit  to  the  country  ;  and  that 
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Bhould  he  attain  to  power^  he  would  degrade  it  by  tyranny.  One 
of  his  own  earliest  measures  was  to  establish,  in  conjunction  with 
hia  principd  partisans,  a  popular  form  of  government,  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  people,  and  to  prove  his  consis* 
tency.  Of  this  government,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
citizens  and  the  army,  he  became  the  executive  head,  establish- 
ingits  head-quarters  at  Port-au-Prince. 

During  the  period  of  his  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
Christophe,  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  his  pec^le  was  ne- 
cessarily neglected ;  but  on  the  suspension  of  hostdities  between 
them,  he  was  as  zealous  and  as  indefatigable  as  his  opponent  in 
forming  plans  of  civilization  and  progression ;  and  so  desirous 
was  he  that  individual  justice  should  in  every  case  be  done,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  accumulated  pressure  of  public  afikirs  com- 
pelled him  to  forego  the  practice,  that  he  abstained  from  with- 
Iiolding  his  decision,  in  every  instance,  when  called  upon  to 
administer  justice,  until  he  had  himself  determined  the  case  from 
personal  investigation.  The  army  was  devoted  to  him ;  the 
people  regarded  him  as  their  liberator  from  oppression  and  hard- 
ship ;  and  while  he  deprecated  all  state,  and  even  disarmed  envy 
by  the  unobtrusiveness  of  his  habits — they  regarded  him  with  a 
veneration  and  respect  which  no  crown  could  have  commanded. 
The  mildness  of  his  rule  brought  nevertheless  its  evil — "  the  bane 
and  antidote ''  were  both  there.  His  solicitude  to  be  considered 
rather  as  the  father  than  the  governor  of  his  people,  afforded 
a  license  for  disorder,  of  which  the  evil-disposed  portion  of  the 
population  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  transition 
had  been  too  sudden  and  too  violent,  from  an  existence  of  slavery 
and  toil — terminated  by  an  epoch  of  bloodshed  and  terror — ^to 
an  existence  of  freedom  and  indolence ;  and  thus  the  population, 
liberated  from  the  restraints  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
subjected,  habitually  indulged  in  their  vicious  prqpensities,  and 
defying  the  established  laws,  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  those 
who  held  office  in  the  different  departments  of  the  state.  Their 
ideas  of  liberty  were  still  vague,  extravagant,  and  imdefined ; 
and,  in  the  first  jealousy  of  its  possession,  they  degraded  it  into 
licentiousness.  To  this  description  of  the  moral  state  of  the  lower 
orders,  however,  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  formed,  in  all  save  their 
deportment  to  Europeans,  a  striking  contrast.  Their  hatred 
to  foreigners  carried  them  frequently  to  insolence,  while  their 
bearing  towards  the  people  was  haughty  and  violent ;  but  their 
discipline  was  admirable:  they  were  subordinate,  orderly  and. 
obedient  to  their  officers,  amenable  to  authority,  and  emulative 
of  the  distinctions  with  which  Potion  rewarded  their  gallantry 
and  good  conduct.     One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  republican 
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govenmMit  was  the  total  neglect  eVinoed  towaords  tiie  ednea- 
tionid  interests  of  the  young.  Not  an  effort  was  made  to  estar 
blish  public  schools,  which  was  the  more  inexcusable  in  the  case 
of  Petion,  (always  supposing  him  to  have  individually  possessed 
sufficient  power  to  carry  so  important  a  point,)  as,  enjoying 
himself  ill  the  advantages  of  an  admirable  education^  and  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  its  value,  he  must  have  been  conscious 
that  a  more  powerful  moral  engine  in  the  progression  of  his 
|>eople  could  not  have  been  applied ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  the  state  of  ignorance  which  was  the  concomitant  (rf 
their  slavery,  nothing  great  or  good  could  be  rationally  antici- 
pated from  the  mass  of  the  population. 

In  the  distribution  of  property  the  government  of  Petion 
proved  its  superiority  to  that  of  Christophe.  Far  from  possess- 
ing themselves  of  lands  to  which  they  had  no  just  or  legal  claim, 
and  compelling  the  less  fSftvoured  members  of  the  community  to 
labour  for  their  benefit,  the  republican  authorities  made  so  equal 
a  division  of  their  territories,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
possessed  of  small  estates,  which  they  cultivated  with  an  indus- 
try that  proved  the  position  of  the  king  to  be  a  false  one,  when 
he  declared  that  the  natives  could  be  induced  to  labour  only  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  defection  of  a  portion  of  Christophe's  fleet  augmented 
the  resources  of  the  Republic ;  and  ere  long  the  harbour  of  Port- 
au-Prince  presented  a  spectacle  of  greater  and  steadier  commerce 
than  that  of  Ci^  Francois :  nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  mention, 
that  while  at  the  court  of  Christophe  his  new  made  nobles  were 
frittering  away  their  energies  and  their  intellects  in  puerile  and 
fanti^tic  forms  and  follies,  the  sterner  government  of  Petion  was 
calling  into  action  the  abilities  and  talents  of  those  about  him. 

The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
rival  factions  existed  in  their  unmitigatable  hatred  to  France; 
and  their  resolution  never  again,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
submit  to  her  authority.  The  sincerity  of  these  declarations  was 
tested,  when,  on  the  return  of  Louis  X  V  III.  to  the  French  throne, 
the  government  of  that  country  made  an  attempt  at  renewed  pos- 
session of  the  colony.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout 
Europe,  the  ex-colonists  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovering 
their  property  in  the  island,  and  consequently  addressed  a  petiN 
tion  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  favourably  received, 
and  referred  to  a  committee.  The  chairman,  General  Defour- 
neaux,  made  an  inflated  and  exaggerated  ^eech,  in  which  he  re- 
commended that  a  force  should  be  despatched  to  Hayti,  accom- 
panied by  the  colonists,  strong  enough  to  put  the  ex-proprietors 
in  possession  of  their  estates,  and  to  secure  them  in  Uieir  tenure ; 
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aBserimg  that,  from  his  percKNtml  knowledge  of  both  the  iiAtive 
chiefs,  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  eagerly  acknowledge  the 
mathority  of  Louis.  The  interested  parties  did  not  pause  to  in- 
quire into  the  probability  of  men,  rescued  at  a  heavy  and  fearful 
price  from  slavery,  resuming  their  chains  at  the  bidding  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  who  had  but  recently  recovered  his  own  thnme ; 
mnd  the  topic  of  re-conquering  St.  Domingo  became  a  favourite 
theme  in  every  salon : — 

"  The  members  of  the  cabinet  also  ultimately  entered  into  the  same 
views ;  and  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  object  of  so  much  importance, 
they  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  made  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
return  of  Louis,  for  an  immediate  abandonment  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  but  stipulated  for  its  continuance  for  five  years  boger ;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  promised  by  treaty  its  definite  cessation.  For,  as 
tlie  population  of  St.  Domingo  was  already  considerable,  they  would 
be  able,  they  conceived,  during  that  period,  to  supply  the  plantations 
with  as  many  negroes  from  Africa  as  should  be  required  for  their  entire 
cultivation. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  no  authentic  information  had  yet  been  received 
by  the  French  government  respecting  the  state  of  the  island,  or  the 
disposition  of  the  reigning  chiefs ;  for  which  reason,  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  General  Defourneaux  being  abandoned  for  the  present, 
Malouet,  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,*  resolved  on  sending  to  the 
West  Indies  three  commissioners,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  transmitting  to  France  all  the  information  which  could  be  pro* 
cured  on  these  subjects.  This  measure,  though  of  a  preparatory  na-* 
ture,  necessarily  required  much  caution ;  and  some  discretion,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  have  been  displayed  in  the  selection  of  those^  to 
whom  Its  execution  should  be  entrusted.  But  the  same  folly  was  be-* 
trayed  in  the  choice  of  the  agents  which  characterized  the  wbdQ 
scheme.  The  principal  one,  who  was  Dauxion  Lavaysse,t  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris,  under  the  in- 
famous Robespierre ;  and  the  second,  De  Medina,  who  had  served  in  St. 
Domingo  in  the  army  of  Toussaint,  being  entrusted  by  that  general  with 
an  important  post,  had  betrayed  it  to  the  French  under  Le  Clerc.  Two 
men  more  obnoxious  to  the  Haytians  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
easily  selected.  These  emissaries  having  been  instructed  to  repair 
without  delay  to  one  of  the  islands  nearest  to  St.  Domingo,  proceeded 

*  Himself  an  ex-colonist. 

t  *'  One  Danxion  Lavaysse,  formerly  a  TerrorUi,  an  agent  of  Robespierre's 
under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and  one  of  those  immoral  and  degraded 
wretches,  who,  on  their  rctnm  to  France,  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  con- 
finement with  hard  labour  in  chains  for  the  crime  of  bigumy.  The  second  was  a  re* 
negade  Spaniard,  named  Augnstino  Franco  Medina,  formerly  employed  a^  Banni^ne 
in  looking  after  smugglers,  afterwards  appointed  a4iutant-general,  with  the  com- 
mand of  &ie  district  of  Cibao,  by  Ferrand;  he  signalized  himself  by  his  cruelty,  in 
causing  a  massacre  of  defenceless  women  and  children,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Tillage 
of  Ounaminth^." — ]>■  Vastst's  Buai,  p.  199. 
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fbrthwitli  to  Engpland  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  18 14,  sailed  from  Fal* 
mouth  in  a  packet  for  Jamaica.*'* 

The  Haytian  chiefs  were  soon  apprised  of  the  real  intentions 
of  France :  that  an  attack  upon  the  island  was  contemplated, 
they  did  not  permit  themselves  to  doubt ;  and,  determinea  alike 
to  resist  the  claims  and  to  reject  the  authority  of  Louis,  they 
began  simultaneously  to  make  preparations  for  defence.  De^ 
Vastey  labours  to  throw  the  imputation  of  treason  upon  Potion, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  he  temporized  with  Lavaysse,  in  (Mrder 
to  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  of  colour  at  the  expense  of 
the  blacks,  whom  he  desired  to  see  once  more  reduced  to  slavery ; 
and  to  cause  himself  to  be  named  Govemor-G^ieral  of  Hayti, 
upon  the  destruction  of  Christophe.  For  these  assertions  th^^ 
]s>  however,  no  iq)parent  foundation ;  nor  does  the  after  conduct 
of  Potion  in  any  point  tend  to  carry  out  the  accusation.  De 
Vastey,  we  believe,  stands  alone  as  his  accuser ;  and  in  his  case 
the  arrow  of  virulent  hate  is  indeed  telum  imbeUe  sine  ictu  ;  the 
soi-dUant  histonaxi  having,  with  all  his  talent,  suffered  his  temper 
to  overcome  his  reason,  and  his  arguments  to  degenerate  into  in- 
vective. Certain  it  is,  that  Potion  was  no  less  active  than  Chris- 
tophe in  repairing  the  coast-batteries,  strengthening  the  fortresses, 
filling  the  arsen^uis  with  torches  of  cotton- wood,  and  accumulating 
ammunition  and  provisions.  Should  force,  indeed,  be  employed 
against  them,  the  Haytians  had  determined,  to  a  man,  to  resist 
till  every  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  then  to  apply  the  brand  to 
their  cities,  their  palaces,  and  their  plantations ;  and  to  bequeathe 
to  their  victors,  if  such  the  intruders  were  fated  to  become,  a  de- 
solate and  unpeopled  waste,  where  they  had  lately  seen  fertility 
and  life.  Having  dispatched  from  Jamaica  his  written  instruc- 
tions to  Christophe,  Lavaysse  expressed  his  desire  to  treat  per- 
sonally with  Potion,  provided  nis  safety  were  guaranteed ;  a 
request  and  a  pledge  to  which  the  President  at  once  acceded, 
and  to  which  he  reSgiously  adhered  ;  having,  on  the  termination 
of  the  negotiations,  and  the  failure  of  the  mission,  dispatched  the 
discomfited  envoy  back  to  France  in  a  Haytian  schooner.  The 
fate  of  Medina  was,  however,  less  fortunate.  This  man  had 
been  secretly  sent  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  whence  he  made  his 
way  back  to  Cape  Frangois,  where  he  was  immediat-ely  arrested, 
and  his  papers  seized.  These  proved  to  be  secret  instructions 
from  M.  Malouet,  tending  to  create  tumult  and  insurrectioa 
among  the  Haytians ;  and  thus  justified  in  considering  their  pri- 
soner as  a  spy  and  an  incendiary,  Christophe  and  his  ministers 
compelled  him  to  be  present,  standing  upon  an  elevated  platform 

•  Harvey's  Sketchet  of  Hayti,  pp.  366-7. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  people,  at  a  solemn  Te  Deum^  whksh  was  at- 
tended by  the  king  and  all  his  court;  and  at  the  subsequent 
reading  of  all  the  documents  which  had  been  found  upon  his 
person ;  after  which  he  was  led  back  to  his  dungeon,  imd  was 
never  again  heard  of. 

The  monstrous  proposition  of  the  ex-^^olonists,  published  in 
France  under  the  eye  of  its  Christian  King^  that  ^'  the  population 
of  Hayti  ought  to  be  exterminated^  to  infants  of  the  age  of  six 
^earsy  who  were  to  be  reserved  as  slaves,'^  sufficed  to  |)rove  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  country  the  species  of  feeling  which  existed 
towards  them,  and  the  degree  of  protection  that  they  might  anti* 
cipate  from  a  government  which  put  forth  no  protest  of  rebuke 
or  denial  to  so  impious  a  suggestion : — 

"  The  proposals  of  the  French  government,  conveyed  throngh  its 
commissioners,  were  thus  positively  rejected  by  both  chiefs ;  and  its 
attempt  to  resume  its  ascendancy  over  the  island  was,  as  mi^ht  have 
been  anticipated,  wholly  unsuccessful.  And  while  on  the  one  band, 
its  failure  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  ex-colonists,  so  long  and  so  earn- 
estly cherished,  the  discovery  of  their  designs  served  to  increase  the 
cantion  of  the  Haytians,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  resolution  of 
holding  no  farther  intercourse  with  France,  till  she  should  acknowledge 
and  guarantee  the  independence  of  their  country.''  * 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade ;  to  which  England,  at  the  entreaty  of 
Louis  and  his  ministers,  had  reluctantly  conceded  a  further  tole- 
ration of  five  years ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  hundred  days,  Louis 
himself  saw  fit  to  confirm  this  act  of  abolition  ;  and  to  dispatch, 
in  1816,  six  new  commissioners  to  St.  Domingo,  with  modified 
propositions  to  the  authorities.  This  commission,  as  in  the  former 
case,  was  composed  of  individuals  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Hay* 
tians,  the  whole  of  its  members  being  ex-colonists,  and  the  vowed 
enemies  of  the  blacks.  It  was  a  signal  failure.  After  five  and 
twenty  years  of  freedom,  the  natives,  or  Indigines,  as  they  termed 
themselves,  had  learned  to  rely  more  confidently  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  to  contemplate  with  less  respect  and  misgiving  the 
measures  of  their  opponents.  The  French  agents  had  ^culated 
largely  upon  the  disunion  between  the  chiefs,  and  the  disaflection 
existing  between  the  rival  factions ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
discover  that  hatred  of  a  common  foe,  and  love  of  a  common 
country,  are  bonds  sufficiently  strong  to  smother  for  a  time  all 
individujEd  jealousies,  and  all  civil  feuds.  The  worsted  commis- 
sioners departed  once  more,  havmg  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
Haytians,  save  that  of  exciting  and  maintaining,  in  the  spirits  of 

•  Htrvej's  Sketches,  pp.  377-8. 
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every  elaes  of  tlie  p(^iilatkm,  a  readut^  determination  to  suffer 
deatn  bb  mdhriduals,  and  otter  extennination  as  a  nation,  rather 
than  resome  the  yoke  of  France,  and  the  brand  of  slavery. 

But  although  thus  united  in  the  bond  of  iNrotherhood  i^;ain8t 
an  external  foe,  and  alike  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  defence,  the  hostility  of  the  rival  chiefs  had  slumber^  in 
inaction,  it  is  true,  but  had  never  been  extinguished.  The  con- 
stant struggle  for  supremacy,  and  the  sense  of  increased  power 
upon  either  side,  had  indeed  rather  tended  to  aggravate  than  to 
annul  the  feeUng ;  and  while  the  partisans  of  Christophe  loudly 
accused  Potion  of  treason  to  his  country,  the  supporters  of  the 
RepuUic  declaimed  against  the  government  of  Henry  as  one  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  There  exists  no  doubt  that  Petion  firmly 
believed  that  the  destruction  of  Christophe  would  insure  the  happi- 
nessof  theHaytians;  nor  is  it  at  all  problematical  that  he  constantly 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  invade  his  dominions  whenever  a  fitting 
opportunity  should  present  itself ;  but  he  was  not  fated  to  witness 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  He  had,  indeed,  lived  to  see 
the  flag  of  France  flouted  by  the  nation  which  was  once  her  foot- 
stool ;  and  to  feel  that  the  scars  of  his  countrymen  were  no  longer 
the  bulges  of  servitude,  but  Uie  honourable  trophies  of  a  freedom 
hardly  won,  and  highly  valued  ;  but  still  his  sanguine  spirit 
drooped  beneath  the  comparative  languor  of  her  social  progres- 
sion. He  was  woimded  to  the  quick  at  the  opposition  offered  to 
many  of  those  measures  which  he  had  proposed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  whom  he  ruled ;  and,  at  length, 'he  suffered  himself  to 
become  imbued  with  the  painful  and  depressing  idea  that  they 
were  weary  of  his  government,  and  desired  his  al}dication.  This 
belief  grew  slowly  into  a  conviction ;  and  even  while  the  most 
urgent  arguments  were  used  by  his  friends  to  refute  it,  and  the 
continued  proofs  of  regard  which  were  lavished  upon  him  by  the 
people  mi^t  well  have  dispersed  so  unhappy  a  delusion,  the  dis- 
ease struck  deeper ;  and  he  at  last  abandoned  himself  to  the 
conviction  that  his  ruin  was  decided.  Every  trifling  dissatisfac- 
tion manifested  by  the  citizens — every  puerile  outbreak  originating 
in  individual  jealousies — he  construed  into  a  plot  against  his  go- 
y^mnent)  or  a  design  against  his  life.  He  became  despondmg 
and  melancholy,  lost  his  habitual  suavity  of  manner,  refused  to  re- 
ceive his  accustomed  guests,  denied  admission  ev^i  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  the  most  confidential  and  familiar, 
neglected  his  person,  and  ultimately  refused  the  sustenance  neces- 
sary to  his  existence.  The  consternation  produced  throughout  the 
republic  by  the  lamentable  hypochondrianism  of  the  President^  is 
indescribable.  It  was  evident  to  all,  that  the  painful  disease  under 
which  be  laboured  must  soon  deprive  them  of  one  who  had  been 
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to  efush  a  father  and  a  fiiend ;  nor  was  the  foreboding  a  (Use  one ; 
for  despite  every  effort  to  arouse  him  from  the  mental  and  monJ 
atrophy  into  which  he  had  &llen.  Potion  expired  in  May,  1818; 
amid  the  tears  of  his  people,  and  with  the  belief  of  their  ingrati- 
tude at  his  heart,  after  having  presided  over  the  Republic  upwards 
of  eleven  years.  Previous  to  his  death,  he  nommated  General 
Beyer*  as  his  successor ;  (a  nomination  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  senate  and  the  prsetorian  bands  of  Hayti ;)  to  whom  he  gave 
his  dying  injunction  "never  to  treat  with  France." 

These  events  in  the  North  excited  less  sensation  among  Chris- 
tophe  and  his  party  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  No  in- 
terference was  attempted  on  either  side,  and  each  found  sufficient 
occupation  in  the  afEairs  of  his  own  government  to  employ  alike 
his  tiilie  and  his  energies.  Christophe  had  now  rdgned  nine 
years,  and  although  no  very  striking  events  had  formed  the  land- 
marks of  his  rule,  he  had  nevertheless  apparently  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  permanent  authority  and  improvement.  He  had,  how- 
ever, at  this  period  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  great- 
ness ;  and  amidst  this  appearance  of  tranquillity  and  progression, 
he  became  suspicious  and  uneasy.  He  no  longer  placed  faith  in 
the  honour  or  fidelity  of  any  one  about  him,  but  lived  in  perpe- 
tual fear  of  assassination.  He  caused  his  palaces  to  be  strongly 
defended,  and  never  stirred  abroad  without  his  body-guard,  from 
whom,  in  their  turn,  he  was  partially  protected  by  loaded  fire-arms. 
His  sppearanees  in  public  were  less  frequent,  and  the  circle  at 
the  paboe  reduced  to  a  few  favourites,  on  whose  good  faith  he 
etill  felt  some  degree  of  reliance.  Nor  were  his  misgivings,  like 
those  of  the  unhappy  Potion,  altogether  visionary.  But  his  down- 
&II  was  sealed  by  the  license  which  he  at  length  permitted 
to  bis  violent  and  ferocious  nature, — those  bursts  of  wild  and 
ungovernable  passion,  which  he  had  held  in  abeyance  until  his 
ambition  was  sated ;  and  which  now^  fostered  into  increased  fury 
by  the  suspicions  which  dogged  his  path,  swept  all  before  them 
like  an  avalaqehe.  ,  His  end  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 

**  Aft  he  spared  no  one,  whether  black  or  coloured,^ as  he  attacked 
all, — he  necessarily  found  all  alike  disposed  to  support  whomsoever 
•ought  his  ruin.     It  was  an  African  negro,  Richard,  Duke  of  Marma- 

*  "  This  officer  had  been  in  the  French  serrice,  had  emigrated  with  Rigand  and 
others,  had  been  in  the  United  States ,  and  accompanied  Potion  on  hit  retarn  in 
1802.  He  serred  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Boy^,  who  was  chef  d'etat  major  of 
Rochambean's  army.  Eventually  he  was  attached  to  Potion's  staff,  and  became 
eomDMndant<»f  the  cityof  Port^a>Prinee."^-MxcKSWZu'8  Noie»  on  ffayti,  foL 
U.  p.81. 

"  The  President  Boyer  narrowly  escaped  this  fate,  (the  noyade  under  Le  Clerc  and 
Rochambean,)  through  the  intercession  of  the  French  General  Boy^.** — Tdemf  fol. 
I.  p.  Ifi9. 
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lade,  and  military  commandant  of  the  Cape,  who  first  thought  of 
delivering  the  North.  He  had  already  been  for  some  time  at  the  head 
of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the  army  were  in- 
volved, when,  in  August,  1820,  Cbristophe  was  struck  with  apoplexy 
in  the  church  of  Liinonade.  He  was  carried  to  the  palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  which  he  had  built  four  leagues  from  his  capital.  The  lingering 
illness  of  the  king  appeared  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
outbreak.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1820,  the  regiment  in  garrison  at 
St.  Mark  revolted  ;  but  the  dying  man  still  inspired  so  much  terror, 
that  the  routineers  requested  assistance  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Boyer  immediately  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of 
120,000  men.  Chnstophe,  being  informed  of  the  sedition,  ordered 
Richard  to  go  and  suppress  it.  Richard,  far  from  obeying,  led  on  the 
troops,  declared  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  posted  himself,  the  8th  of 
October,  on  the  heights  above  the  Cape,  taking  measures  for  attacking 
Sans  Souci.  The  tyrant,  whom  his  ancient  courage  did  not  abandon, 
insisted  on  mounting  his  horse.  In  order  to  subdue  the  malady  which 
prevented  his  doing  so,  and  to  restore  partial  circulation  to  his  stag- 
nant blood,  he  caused  himself  to  be  rubbed  all  over  the  body  with  a 
mixture  of  rum  and  pepper;  the  remedy  succeeded  for  a  moment; 
he  rose,  dressed  himself,  and  took  his  arms.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the 
palace  when  the  air  seized  him  ;  he  fell  back,  and  his  muscles  refused 
to  obey  his  will,  which  still  retained  its  energy. 

**  Thenceforth  all  was  lost  to  him,  for  he  alone  sustained  his  own 
fortune,  and  could  yet  have  saved  it  by  his  military  talents,  and  the 
terror  that  he  inspired.  He  nevertheless  made  one  closing  effort ;  he 
dispatched  his  armed  guard  and  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Ferri&re 
against  Richard.  Vain  resource— disaffection  reigned  everywhere; 
these  last  soldiers  left  him  only  to  join  the  rebels.  General  Bottex,  a 
coloured  officer,  speedily  informed  him  of  the  fact.  He  thanked  him 
calmly  for  this  last  proof  of  fidelity,  and  retired  to  his  apartments. 
Chnstophe  bad  often  blamed  Bonaparte  for  surviving  the  loss  of  his 
crown ;  he  would  not  fall  alive.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the 
report  of  fire-arms  was  heard  in  his  chamber.  They  rushed  in — he 
was  already  lifeless.  He  had  aimed  at  his  heart,  and  the  hand  of  the 
veteran  of  sixty-two  had  not  deviated  a  line.* 

"  The  death  of  Chnstophe  reopened  the  North  ;  and  General  Boyer 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  anarchy  existing  among  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt,  to  possess  himself  of  every  strong  place  in  the  late  kingdom ; 
and  to  reunite  (for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Dessalines)  the 
whole  of  what  once  was  French  St.  Domingo  under  one  govera- 
ment.  ♦  *  ♦ 

*^  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  iron  rule  of  Christophe  produced 
such  entire  disorganization,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  restore  even  so 
much  dbcipline  as  might  have  been  useful ;  and  the  habits  of  the 
North  were  gradually  assimilated  to  those  of  the  South.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  Port-au-Prince  government  was  not,  however,  long  undis- 
*  Colonies  Etrang^ret  et  Haiti.     Par  Victor  Schoelcher.    Paris,  1842. 
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turbed ;  for  some  of  Henry's  old  generals  were  accused  of  potting  forth 
preteiisions  to  the  government.  They  were  seized  ;  some  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed— others  destroyed  themselves."* 

The  limits  of  the  Republic  had  now  resumed  their  original  extent; 
and  in  1822,  the  annexation  of  the  Eastern  or  Spanish  portion 
of  the  island,  satisfied  all  the  views  of  the  Haytian  government, 
in  so  far  as  related  to  territory ;  but  as  yet  they  held  no  posi- 
tion amon^  the  nations,  for  no  foreign  recognition  had  esta- 
blished theur  political  rank ;  not  even  Colombia  would  consent  to 
acknowledge  their  claim  as  a  free  country,  even  weighed  down 
as  she  was  with  a  heavy  obligation  for  sirililar  services  at  their 
hands.  This  concession  was  destined  to  be  first  made  by 
France  herself.  Divers  abortive  negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  her  and  her  ex-colonists, — one  in  1821,  three  years 
after  the  accession  of  President  Boyer ;  another  in  1823,  when 
the  Haytian  government  were  urged  to  make  their  own  propo- 
sals, which  failed,  from  their  refusal  to  pay  down  a  large  sum  of 
money,  as  an  indenmity  to  France  for  her  loss  of  property  on 
the  island ;  and  finally,  in  the  month  of  July,  1825, 

"  Baron  Mackau  arrived,  with  a  strong  squadron  of  about  fourteen 
ships  of  war,  that  remained  in  the  bay  of  Port-au-Prince,  while  he 
himself  proceeded  to  the  capital,  with  the  ordonnance  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1825,  in  which  the  independence  of  French  St.  Domingo  was 
recognised,  on  the  following  conditions  : — that  (he  ports  should  be  open 
to  all  nations;  but  that  the  French  fiag  should  only  pay  half  duties, 
both  inwards  and  outwards ;  and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs  should  be  paid,  as  an  indemnity,  in  five  equal  payments,  the 
first  on  the  31st  of  December,  1825.  The  ordonnance  was  accepted 
on  the  11th  of  July."  t 

This  trammel,  heavy  and  crushing  as  it  was,  was  nevertheless 
a  welcome  alternative  to  another  death-struggle  for  nationid  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  firmness  with  which  General  Boyer  held  the 
reins  of  government,  soon  suppressed  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
ambitious  and  disappointed  individuals  to  supplant  him.  Towards 
the  close  of  1825,  the  recognition  of  Haytian  independence  was 
ratified  by  the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  French  consul-general 
to  the  capital,  a  consul  to  Cayes,  and  a  vice-consul  to  the  Cane ; 
and,  early  in  the  following  year,  these  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  ffrom  whom  we  have  quoted  so  largely),  as  consul- 
general  for  England,  as  well  as  agent  to  represent  the  interests 
of  Prussia,  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  Holhind,  and  Sweden. 

General  Boyer  was  the  President  of  a  free  country ;  a  man  of 
universally  admitted  talent,  legitimate  ambition,  and  great  per- 
sonid  courage.     His  government,  a  modification  of  those  by  which 

•  If  adLensie't  Kotet,  toI.  II.  p.  81-2.  f  Id.  p.  87. 
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it  had  bem  {ur^eeded,  if  imperfeet  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  m\&^ 
taken  in  some  of  its  bearings,  was  nevertheless  wdl  snited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule ;  and  for 
some  time  nothing  could  work  better  than  the  system  upon 
which  it  was  based.  But  a  fatal  disregard  for  the  moral  pro- 
gression of  the  people,  and  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  awe 
inspired  by  a  large  standing  army  upon  the  population,  tended 
ultimately  to  ruin  Boyer.  A  nation  whcMse  freedom  has  been 
the  growth  and  harvest  of  centuries;  whose  establishments 
have  been  perfected  by  time,  and  consolidated  by  wisdom ; 
and  whose  internal  resources,  and  external  commerce  are  alike 
assured, — ^may  still  not  only  exist,  but  even  flourish,  under  a 
lethargic  ruler,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  an  infant  state,  like 
that  of  Hayti,  requires  constant  help  and  nourishment,  and 
demands  unremitting  watchfulness  and  exertion.  The  appa- 
rent security  of  his  position  cheated  General  Boyer  into  a 
belief  that  it  was  impregnable ;  and  he  was  weak  and  reckless 
enough  to  forget,  or  absurd  enough  to  imdervalue,  the  fiery 
qualities  of  a  people  who  had  already  given  ample  proofs  of 
their  power  alike  to  judge  and  to  act  for  themselves.  The 
passion  of  Boyer  was  his  troops ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  saw  ihe 
resources  of  the  island  diminished  by  the  reduced  value  of  its 
exports,  and  the  paralyzing  debt  which  weighed  like  an  Incubus 
upon  its  revenues ;  still,  although  with  no  enemy,  either  external 
or  internal,  to  contend  against,  and  in  defiance  of  the  better 
judgment  of  the  few,  who  contemplated  with  anxiety  and  mis- 
giving so  useless  and  ruinous  an  expenditure,  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  an  army,  which,  according  to  a  report  supplied  to 
Mr.  Candler  by  the  government,  he  thus  details  : — 

'*  Under  the  head  Military  Appointments ,  as  commanders  of  di§- 
tricts,  there  are  9  generaU ;  15  brigadier*genera1s ;  63  colonels ;  48 
lieutenant-colonels ;  9  captains  ;  1  lieutenant ;  and  20  medical  men  ; 
whose  united  pay  amounted  to  188,407  dollars,  or  £15,700  sterling. 
*  *  *  The  standing  army  consists,  in  addition,  of  33  colonels ;  95 
Ueutenant-colonels ;  825  captains ;  654  lieutenants ;  577  sub-lieute- 
nants and  ensigns ;  6,8 15  non-commissioned  officers;  25  medical  men; 
and  19,127  rank  and  file.  •  •  •  •  The  total  cost  of  the  army  in 
1838,  including  the  arsenals,  hospitals,  and  marines,  was,  in  Haytian 
dollars,  1,418,557  ;  or  £118,213  in  sterling  money;  a  small  sum  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  immense  standing  army ;  but  (says  Mr. 
Candler,  in  a  spirit  of  iudicious  prophecy,)  a  much  larger  sum  than 
Hayti,  with  her  very  limited  resources,  can  afibrd  to  pay,  or  is  litely 
long  to  sustain,"* 

Herein  existed,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  fundamental  error  of 

*  Brief  Noticw  of  Hayti,  pp.  91-2. 
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Boyer*8  gOTemment.  Hk  pencmal  vanity  was  gratified  by  the 
constant  di^lapr  and  importance  attached  to  a  large  armed  force ; 
and  he  was  mis^ded  enough  to  believe  that  its  strength  was 
reflected  upon  hunself.  Had  Boyer  been  an  inferior  man — had 
he  even  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  comparing  and  con- 
trastin^f  other  countries  with  his  own — had  he  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  been  enabled  to  distinguish  what  were  the  true 
elements  of  national  power  and  nationalhappiness, — ^then,  indeed, 
we  might  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  incapable  of 
comprehending  that  march  of  mind  which  was  slowly  but  surely 
making  its  way  among  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  the 
spirit  of  progression  which  was  awakened  within  them,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  anxious  to  be  understood  and  assisted. 

*'  If  you  publish  observations  on  Hayli/'  said  several  of  the  mer- 
chanu  and  planters  to  me,  (we  again  quote  from  Candler,)  **  repre- 
sent us  as  we  are;  do  not  flatter  us ;  exhibit  our  true  condition  ;  we 
seek  amelioration,  not  by  force  of  arms, — we  have  bad  bloodshed  and 
strife  enough,— but  through  the  important  and  powerful  medium  of  the 
opinion  of  observing  foreigners,  who  tee  our  condition,  and  can  state 
what  it  really  is/'* 

And  these  were  the  people,  who, — with  a  half-depopulated 
country,  plains  untilled,  and  mines  unworked  for  want  of  capital, 
a  huge  outstanding  debt,  depreciated  produce,  and  a  diminished 
revenue, — Boyer  was  Mind  enough  to  believe  would  sit  down 
patiently  under  their  trials  and  privations,  while  he  indulged 
ninoself  in  inaction,  amid  the  waving  of  feathers  and  the  glitter  of 
gold  lace. 

Wedded  even  to  the  abuses  which  use  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him,  Boyer  had  a  horror  of  everything  that  bordered  on  inno- 
vation, and  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  those  evils  and  omissions, 
which,  to  the  awakened  energies  of  those  about  him,  had  become 
iricaome  and  oflensive.  To  such  an  excess,  indeed,  did  he  carry 
this  culpable  inertness,  that  he  betrayed  annoyance  whenever 
a  remark  was  hazarded  even  upon  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 

£blic  streets  and  roads;  which,  although  he  traversed  them 
ily,  he  made  no  effort  to  redeem  from  the  depk>rable  condi- 
tion by  which  they  were  rendered  an  endless  cause  of  discomfort 
to  eveipr  decent  inhabitant  of  the  capital  and  its  environs. 

Havmg,  upon  one  occasion,  proved  his  authority  in  the  Cham- 
bers, by  the  expulsion  of  those  members  who  were  personally 
olMioxious  to  him,  he  presumed  lipon  his  impunity,  and  became  at 
once  careless  and  despotic  through  a  false  estimate  of  his  power ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  downfall  may  be  dated  from  the 
month  of  April,  1842,  when  he  forcibly  excluded  from  the  Cham* 

*  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti,  p.  91. 
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ber  of  Repree^titkefi,  with  tbe  aewstance  of  %  puij  cf  armed 
troope,  the  membero  icat  the  South,  among  whom  w^re  Herard 
Dumesle  and  David  St.  Preux,  two  of  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  popular  demoastvation  whioh  recently  broke  out  in  Gajea : 
and  wliieh  was  headed  by  the  artillery-commandant,  Charles 
Riviere  Herard,  (the  dder  brother  of  Dumede,)  now  General 
H6rard« 

On  tbe  subject  of  this  expulsion,  and  of  the  men  who  vere 
subjected  to  it,  Mr.  Candler  r^narks : — 

**  The  President  thought  them  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
as  requiring  more  than  the  public  good,  or  the  people  at  large,  co«kl 
bear  !  He  therefore  caused  the  Assembly  to  bedectaiated,  and  made 
their  own  votes  the  executioner  of  his  secret  decree.  The  government 
of  Hayti  is,  in  fact,  a  military  despotism  in  the  bands  of  a  single  man; 
mild  and  merciful,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  desiring  the  welfare  of  his 
country  ;  but  mistaken  in  some  of  his  views,  and  therefore  acting 
on  some  occasions  in  a  manner  utterly  opposed  to  the  public  good."* 

The  inhabitants  of  Cayes,  in  1842,  elected  as  their  r^jreseo* 
tative  M.  H6rard  Dumesle,  and  chose  as  his  colleague  Alo6e 
Andr6  Laudun,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and  who  in  1839  had 
been  deprived  of  his  place  of  director  of  tbe  government  press, 
for  having  attended  a  dinner  given  by  some  of  the  citizens  in 
honour  of  their  expelled  member.-f*  The  election  of  these  two 
popular  individuals  was  almost  unanimous;  and  they  were  re- 
turned with  great  triumph  and  rejoicing.  Having  taken  their 
seats,  M.  Laudun  was  named  President  of  the  Chamber,  and 
constitutionally  invested  with  that  dignity ;  but  on  hearing  <^ 
the  circumstance,  Boyer  remarked,  '^  Laudun  is  Dumesle  \^  and 
forthwith  intrigues  were  set  on  foot,  threats  were  fulminated, 
and  promises  were  lavished,  the  result  of  which  was  the  deposi- 
tion of  Laudun.  An  armed  force,  ostentatiously  displayed,  ren- 
dered resistance  impossible ;  but  before  the  insulted  citizen  left 
Port-au-Prince,  he  had  already,  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
the  deputies,  J  (whose  unexpected  exile  ultimately  prevented  his 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  revolution,)  discussed  and 
determined  the  measures  to  be  adopted^  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  he  was  at  Siat  moment 
the  victim. 

In  conjunction  with  Riviere  Herard,  his  brother  Herard 
Dumesle,  Lh^isson,  Rameau,  Press,  Sec,  he  organized  the  plan 
of  a  revolution.    A  secret  society  was  formed  at  Caye8,§  under 

•  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti,  p.  90. 

t  The  Commons  Chamber  of  Represented  Tea  !a  InttgraDy  raiMwed  inery  %m 
years,  each  period  being  diatuigaiifaed  by  the  appeUation  of  "  legiilatwa."  The 
members  assemble  every  year,  and  the  session  lasts  three  months. 

t  M.  Duma!  Lespinasse. 

%  «  The  population  of  the  South/*  says  M.  Schoelcher,  in  hia  admirable  nork 
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thdr  airapiceB,  for  the  diffiision  of  liberftl  doctrined,  the  exposure 
of  the  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  administrative  system  of 
Boyer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rousine  into  action  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic.  Their  fii«t  demonstration  was  made  at  Praslin,  on 
the  prc^^erh^  of  Riviere  H  ^rard,  who  took  the  command,  under  the 
title  of  "  Executive  Chief  of  the  Wills  of  the  Sover^  People." 
Landun,  Lh^risscHi,  and  Bedouet,  were  detached  to  Camp-Perin, 
to  invite  the  naticmid  guard  of  that  place  to  join  their  ranks ; 
but  General  Borgella  having  already  sent  an  armed  force  against 
them,  under  the  command  of  ColcHiel  Cazeau,  they  were  unable 
to  accomplidi  their  purpose.  The  three  commissioners,  thus 
separated  from  their  leader,  did  not  succeed  in  rejoining  him 
until  the  16th  of  February,  at  Tiburon.  During  their  alienee 
from  the  patriot  army,  whose  numbers  had  meanwhile  rapidly 
increased,  they  encountered  perpetual  and  serious  dangers. 
They  were,  by  order  of  General  Borgella,  constantly  pursued  by 
parties  of  the  President's  troops;  tiiey  were  hidd^i  for  many 
days  in  the  depths  of  the  forests;  at  times,  lost  amid  the  vastness 
of  the  desarts  through  which  they  made  their  way,  and  with 
vrhich  they  were  totally  unacquainted;  and  at  others  neariy 
famished  for  want  of  food.  Despite,  however,  all  these  diffi- 
culties, they  ultimately  reached  the  camp  of  their  leader,  as  be 
was  about  to  march  on  Mira^oane ;  where  Lh^risson  again  left 
them  to  return  with  the  division  of  Lazarre,  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  of  J^remie,  against  a  force  with  which  General  Solagea 
was  about  to  attack  it.  The  handful  of  men  who  had  thus  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  cause  fraught  with  peril,  and  surrounded 
by  difileulty,  were  not  possessed  merely  of  that  brute  courage 
which  overwhelms  by  muscular  force,  but  could  also  boast 
that  mental  power  which  is  essential  to  the  right  guidance  of 
physical  supremacy.  Among  them,  Remain  Lhlrisson  was  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  for  his  various  and  solid  attainments.  He 
it  was  who  compiled  the  Manifesto,  which,  originally  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  Cayes,  has  now  become  the  revolutionary 
charter,  and  the  palladium  of  the  people's  liberties.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  assisted  in  his  task  by  Laudun  and  Press;  but  the 
credit  of  the  work  is  nevertheless  his  own. 

Their  mimerical  force  not  permitting  them  to  attempt  thd 

pubtifhed  in  Paris  in  the  year  1842,  **  has  preferred  something  of  the  old  spirit  of 
unrest  by  which  it  was  distinguished  daring  the  civil  wars.  It  is  there  that  you 
hear  tpokm  qf,  we  wiU  not  say  the  most  freely,  but  in  the  least  timid  terms,  the 
culpable  acts  of  the  President  Boyer ;  and  it  was  from  the  district  of  Caves,  and  the 
■eigbbouriiig  district  of  Acquio,  that  the  citizens,  H^rard  Dumesle  and  David  Sabt- 
Praox,  were  sent  t»  the  Commons'  House,  whose  radical  opposition  weU  nigh  over- 
threw, in  1839,  the  reigning  faction.'' 
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capture  of  the  city  of  Gayes,  of  which  General  Borgella*  was  iii 
command,  H6rard  siunmoned  him  to  surrender;  which,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  troops  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Patriots,  he  was  within  a  few  days  compelled  to  do.  Borgella,  in 
hciy  found  himself,  together  with  such  officers  as  still  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  Boyer,  abandoned  by  his  followers,  and  left 
helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents.  One  trait  of  despe- 
rate courage  deserves  record  here,  and  must  not  be  refused 
mention.  The  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  although  deserted  by 
his  men,  resolutely  refused  to  deliver  up  his  trust ;  and  as  the 
Patriots  were  passing  the  bridge  to  enter  the  magazine,  blew  it 
up,  and  buried  himself  in  the  ruins !  General  ^^rgella,  whose 
grey  hairs  and  long  services  had  secured  to  him  the  req>ect  of 
his  adversaries,  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  his  parole.  Not 
the  slightest  outra^  or  disorder  was  committed  by  the  con- 
(juerors.  The  patnot  army  appeared  resolved  to  falsify  all  the 
hbels  which  had  been  fulminated  against  them  by  the  government 
party ;  and  while  the  official  prodamations  were  chioging  them 
with  laying  waste  the  country,  and  wantonly  spoiling  the  pro- 
perty of  the  non-belligerent  population,  the  most  perfect  order 
and  discipline  prevailed  throughout  their  ranks;  nor  did  the 
paltry  spirit  of  retaliation  betray  them  into  any  acts  of  injustice 
or  cruelty.  Such  individuals  as  were  notoriously  hostile  to  their 
cause  were  placed  under  surveillance^  but  the  cases  of  imprison- 
ment were  few. 

How  little  the  party  in  power  anticipated  anpr  serious  results 
from  what  they  attempted  to  treat  as  an  insignificant  outbreak, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  article  in  the  Feuille  de 
Commerce^  of  the  5th  of  March : — 

**  Ever  since  the  month  of  February,  the  Temps  (Government  paper) 
ha8  informed  us  that  a  revolt  has  lately  taken  place ;  an  attempt  of  a 
levee  of  shields  at  Cayes,  under  the  title  of  the  Revolt  of  Riviere  Herard, 
of  Herard  Dumesle,  and  Consorts.  According  to  the  several  corre- 
spondents of  this  journal,  towards  the  end  of  January  there  was  a 
meeting  of  persons  on  the  estate  of  Praslin,  a  sugar  factory  situated 
in  the  plain  of  Thorbeck,  belonging  to  the  artillery  commandant. 
Riviere  Herard.  It  was  there  that  arms  were  taken  up;  that  Riviere 
H6rard  demanded  an  interview  with  General  Borgella  by  a  letter 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  January  by  the  overseer  of  the  admmistration 
of  Port  Salut,  B^lus  Ledoux  ;  subsequently,  malevolence  had  propa- 

•  «  On  the  division  of  the  island  between  Christophe  and  Potion,  Boi|;eUa  adhered 
to  the  latter,  but  supported  Rigaad  on  his  secession  from  Port-an-Prince.  Snbae- 
qnenUy  he  has)  uniformly  served  under  the  Repnblie,  and  pabUc  opinion  has  lon|f 
marked  him  as  the  fatore  President  of  Haiti. ''^Mackbmsix's  Notm  m  Hisiii, 
voL  I.  pp.  255-7. 
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f^ated  the  report  in  Caves,  that  there  were  5,000  men  collected  at 
Prashn,  who  were  to  niarch  during  the  night  upon  the  city.  The 
Greneral,  satisfied  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  had  despised 
this  braggadocia  (fanfaronnade)^  and  trusted  that  the  sight  of  the 
troops  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  would  induce  this  handful  of  men 
to  abandon  Riviere  and  his  principal  accomplices,  Dumesle,  Laudun, 
Lherisson,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  thus  he  should  have  fewer  culprits  to 
punish.  But,  on  the  other  hand  (says  the  Temps),  the  General 
would  not  expose  himself  in  the  plain,  five  leagues  distant  from  Cayes, 
and  run  the  risk  of  giving  this  band  a  chance  of  penetrating  into  the 
town  by  cross-roads, — well  knowing  that  the  project  of  firing  the  city 
had  been  decided  on,  in  order  to  create  confusion,  and  to  facilitate  to 
these  brigands  the  assassination  of  the  principal  functionaries,  of  whose 
posts  they  were  envious.  General  Solages,  warned  in  time,  marched 
to  Cayes  with  his  troops.  The  rebels  attempted  to  take  Port-Salut, 
but  failed,  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  They  retreated  on  Praslin, 
reduced  to  about  50  men.  Colonel  Cazeau  immediately  pursued 
them,  but  he  found  no  one  at  Praslin.  They  had  already  taken  the 
direction  of  the  Grande  Anse,  &c/' 

The  order  of  the  day  published  by  General  Borgella  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  strain.  He  trusted,  as  he  declared,  (although 
the  town  of  J^r^mie  had  openly  accepted  the  patriot  cause,  and 
the  black  General  Lugard  had  joined  them  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments  of  the  line,)  that  the  imposing  force  which  he  had  dis- 
patched in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  would  find  but  few  culprits 
to  deliver  over  to  the  sword  of  justice.* 

We  have  now  to  examine  what  was  actually  the  case ;  and  in 
how  far  the  authorities  were  justified  in  their  contempt  of  the 
insurgent  party.  Although  its  chiefs  were  well  aware  that  the 
popular  feeling  was  in  their  favour,  and  that  they  were  already 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  head  against  the  force  which  had  been 
ordered  out  to  oppose  them,  they  were  still  unwilling  to  shed 
blood,  and  rather  sought  to  bring  Boyer  to  a  compromise ;  in 
furtherance  of  which  arrangement  they  endeavoured  to  open  a 
negotiation,  assuring  him  that  they  did  not  desire  to  deprive  him 
of  nis  dignity,  but  that  they  simply  demanded  immediate  redress 
of  their  grievances, — the  principid  being  the  life-tenure  of  the 
Presidentship,  which  they  required  should  be  limited  to  a  duration 
of  five  years,  according  to  the  constitution.  Boyer,  in  reply, 
declared  that  he  would  not  treat  with  an  armed  force ;  and  he 
had  already  dispatched,  as  we  have  shown,  a  strong  body  of  troops 
to  attack  the  Patriots ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  these 
troops  marched  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  it  ultimately  required 

*  On  the  5th  of  February,  6,800  men  marched  against  H^rard,  under  the  cpm. 
mand  of  General  D^r^. 
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$11  the  energy  of  their  leaders  to  compel  them  to  Cetce  their  oppo^ 
nents,  who  at  once  vacated  J6r^mie  to  meet  them. 

It  was  originally  our  intention  to  have  introduced  into  our  pi^es 
a  few  specimens  of  Oeneral  H^rard's  proclamations,  but  we  find 
that  our  space  wiU  not  permit  us  to  do  so ;  as,  althougfa  they  are 
admirable  proofs  of  his  savoirfaire  as  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a 
soldier,  they  are  yet  so  wordy  as  to  occupy  more  room  than  we 
are  able  to  bestow ;  and  thus  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
rapid  record  of  the  events  upon  which  they  were  hinged« 

On  the  7th  of  February,  General  Lazarre,  who  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Tiburon,  went  over  to  H6rard,  carrying 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  18th  r^ment ;  and  his  defection  was 
immediately  repaired  by  the  proviMonal  i^)pointment  of  General 
Cazeau.  Two  days  previously,  1,500  men  were  edlected  at  Petit 
Goave ;  and  Colonel  Lamarre  marched  thence  at  the  head  of  1 ,200 ; 
while,  on  the  11th,  the  national  guard  and  the  20th  regim^it  left 
Leogane,  to  co-operate  with  him  aeainst  the  insurgents. 

That  the  government  began  at  this  period  to  feel  more  anxiety 
in  the  result  of  the  rising  than  it  cared  to  show,  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  the  fact  that  orders  were  issued  to  forbid  all  a&- 
semblinff  together  of  the  citizens,  all  political  discussions,  and  all 
speculations  on  the  state  of  aflhirs  in  the  South ;  while  at  nine 
o  clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  26th,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  at  Port-au-Prince  of  General  Inginac,  from  Little 
Goave,  whence  he  had  made  a  rapid  and  somewhat  undignified 
retreat,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Customs,  B.  Ardouin,  from 
Cayes,  the  National  Fort  fired  the  alarm  gun  three  several  times 
— ^the  bells  sounded  the  tocsin — and  half  an  hour  subsequently 
the  drums  beat  to  arms.  The  confusion  exceeded  all  description. 
Sunday  being  the  market  day,  the  town  was  crowded  with  pea- 
sants n:om  the  valleys  and  heights,  who  were  vending  their  pro- 
duce ;  crowds  were  rushing  in  every  direction,  neither  knowing 
what  they  feared,  nor  what  they  sought ;  while  an  imivei^  cry 
of  **  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  increased  the  terror,  which  was  only  the 
greater  because  it  was  untangible.  Thenceforward  the  national 
ffuard  of  the  city,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  under  arms ;  but 
instead  of  remaining  passively  at  their  post,  to  maintain  order, 
and,  if  need  were,  to  protect  their  homes  and  their  faoiilies,  as 
the  general  interest  required,  and  as  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
authorities  that  they  should  do,  they  unanimoudy  demanded, 
through  Major  (chef  (Tescadron)  E.  Duplessis,  and  others  of  their 
officers,  that  rations  and  ammunition  should  be  supplied  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  receive  an  order  to  encamp,  instead  of  that 
which  had  been  previously  issued. 

It  must  doubtlessly  have  been  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
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«iid  mvthoritaet,  tiutt  these  stipalatinff  troops  would  carry  out 
their  fwipoBe  p^fas  et  nefiu^  which  induced  a  ready  acquiescence 
with  their  demand ;  and»  accordingly,  they  were  directed  to  hold 
therasdves  in  raadiness  to  march  out  at  six  o'clock, — whidi  they 
did,  and  then  hidted  at  Marquissanty  to  await  further  orders. 
How  the  national  guard  of  the  capital  could  reconcile  with  its 
duty  this  abandonment,  not  only  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  the 
wives,  children,  parents,  and  property  of  its  own  members,  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  indifferent  individuals,  was  a  problem  which 
every  rational  being  failed  to  solve ;  however,  at  Marquissant  they 
remained  until  the  2nd  of  March,  encamped  in  the  plam  of  Leo^ 
gaoe,  vrhere  th^  joined  divers  detachments  of  different  regiments 
collected  there  under  the  command  of  Oenerals  In^inac  and  Me- 
rault.  In  his  fli^t  from  Little  Goave,  Oeneral  Inginac  had 
passed  a  hurried  ni^ht  at  Leogane,  where  the  women  had  pur-, 
sued  him  with  hootmss  and  abuse.  It  was  consequently  witn  no 
smidl  panic  that  the  mhabitants  saw  him  return  on  the  evening 
<^  the  27th  of  February,  at  the  head  of  900  men,  and  pitch  his 
tents  opposite  the  town.  Nor  vrere  their  first  fears  allayed  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  certain  individuals  against  whom  he  alleged  causes  of 
suspicion  or  displeasure,  and  whom  he  detained  in  his  power. 
Spies  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  the  Cf^p 
and  the  city;  the  warning  voices  of^the  sentinels  occurred  at 
short  intervfUs;  the  lines  of  light  emitted  by  the  camp-fires 
illuminated  the  plain  ;  and  the  pen  of  the  diplomatic  secretary  * 
appeiured  to  have  made  way  for  the  sword  of  the  resolute  general ; 
wimi  one  night,  some  of  the  T^eoganois,  in  order  to  create  a 
confusion  among  his  troops,  drove  a  number  of  stray  horses 
through  the  Savannah  at  the  top  of  their  i^)eed,  in  the  direction 
of  the  tents.  Cries  of,  ^^  To  arms !  To  arms !  The  cavalry  of 
the  Popular  Army  are  upon  us !"  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  panic,  (General  Inginac,  acting  upon  the 
aphorism  of  Hudibras,  sprang  into  his  carriage,  whence  he  was 
only  dislodged  by  the  intimation  that  it  was  unhorsed !  Calling 
vehemently  for  his  charger,  he  had  just  placed  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  when  through  the  camp  thundered  the  prancing  and 
■nortnig  horses ;  and  the  mistake  was  discovered.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  adventure  hnd  proved  sufficiently  staH- 
mg  to  M.  Inginac  to  induce  him  to  avoid  the  risk  of  another 
diock;  for  on  the  1st  of  March  he  struck  his  tents,  and  retired 
from  his  position.     He  bad  so  sooner  retreated  than  the  town  of 

*  Brigadier  General  Baltbasard  Inginao,  seoretanr  general  to  the  President,  waa 
10  celebrated  for  his  complicated  and  intricate  diplomacy ,  as  to  have  earned  for 
himself,  among  the  resident  Europeans  at  St.  Domingo,  the  tobriquti  of  the 
'*  Haytlaa  lUteyraod.*'    He  waa  a  man  of  Twit  ambitiOB  and  few  seraples. 
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Leogane  openly  declared  for  the  Patriots.  Such  was  the  enthft* 
siasm  of  the  women  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  ffovemment  general 
at  Leogane,  that  they  armed  themselves  with  such  wei^ioiis  as 
they  cmild  procure,  and  insisted  on  sharing  in  the  defence  of  the 
city;  where  they  actually  acted  as  patrols,  and  dragged  the 
guns  to  their  allotted  positions.  One  fact,  hinging  upon  this 
Amazonian  demcnstration,  although  numeric^y  examerated  b^ 
the  timidity  of  the  reporter,  is  at  once  too  honoorwue  to  their 
energy,  ana  too  laughable  in  itsdf,  to  be  overlooked.  On  the 
night  of  his  retreat,  Ueneral  Inginac  secretly  de^Mttched  Odond 
Lesage  to  reconnoitre  the  city,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  some 
method  of  possessing  himseli  of  the  persons  of  three  individuals 
who  were  in  the  town-prison,  and  whom  he  was  anxious  to  for- 
ward to  Port-au-Prince.  His  envoy  returned,  declaring  the  pro- 
ject  impossible,  as  the  prison  was  guarded  by  600  armed  women! 

On  tne  23rd  of  February,  the  right  colunm  of  the  President*s 
army,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lamarre,  was  encamped  at  Le  Sieur, 
before  Pestel,  while  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Rich^ 
Solages,  and  Cazeau,  were  in  movement  to  co-operate  in  repteBsng 
the  revolt,  by  joining  that  at  Le  Sieur,  to  march  on  J^mie.  At 
Pestel  an  attempt  was  made  to  stq)  the  noaroh  of  the  Patriots,  by 
the  brave  but  ill-fated  and  deluded  Colonel  Lamarre ;  who,  under 
the  impression  that  Boyer  was  still  all-powerful,  and  that  he 
should  be  i^peedily  and  strongly  reinforced,  persisted,  ccmtrary  to 
the  advice  of  those  about  him,  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  was,  in  his  turn,  cut  down  by 
the  axe  of  a  simper,  who  thus  revenged  the  death  of  his  colonel. 
The  scull  of  the  officer  was  cleft  in  two,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth 
a  corpse.  In  the  order  of  the  day,  published  on  the  12th  of  May, 
by  General  Charles  H6rard,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Tiburon,  he 
announces  to  his  troops  that  the  result  of  the  engagement  was, 
to  leave  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot  army  upwards  of  200 
prisoners,  50  horses,  50  stand  of  arms,  a  quantity  of  provision,  a 
small  sum  of  mcmey,  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition.  He  then 
goes  on  to  order  the  liberation  of  all  the  private  soldiers,  so  soon 
as  they  shall  have  been  supplied  with  rations ;  they  being  merely 
the  instruments  of  power,  in  whom  fMssive  obedience  was  a  duty ; 
but  declaring  his  purpose  of  retainmg  the  officers  prisoners,  as 
responsible  and  reasoning  parties. 

An  action  took  place  a  few  leagues  from  the  town,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  Bover's  party,  Cazeau  was  shot  dead  during 
the  engaffement ;  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  about  300  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  President's  troops  suffered  Uie  most 
severely,  the  Patriots  having  the  advantage  of  two  field-pieces, 
Y^hich  told  murderously  upon  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 

Jn  Jdr^mie  the  Patriots  had  already  commenced  their  woric  of 
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refimn  steadily  and  Ufiefiilly.  They  had  organized  a  ^^  Committee 
of  Public  Safety;"  and  while  all  was  terror  and  confusion  in 
Port-au-Prince,  order  and  tranquiUity  reigned  in  this  first  pied- 
i-terre  of  the  newly-formed  government;  for  the  committee,  beine 
invested  with  discretionary  power,  dispensed  military  and  civu 
rank,  and  assumed  to  itsdf  the  title  of  ^^  The  Popular  Govern- 
ment." 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March,  information  reached 
the  President's  army,  that  both  Great  and  Little  Goave  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Patriots.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to 
raise  the  camp,  and  to  retire  to  Gressier,  Mome-ti-Bateau,  Ma- 
riani,  and  Marquissant ;  and  on  the  4th,  proclamation  was  made, 
that  such  of  the  wom^i  as  were  desirous  of  escaping  from  possible 
violence,  were  at  liberty  to  embark  on  board  the  British,  or  other 
vessels,  then  lying  in  the  port ;  or  to  retire  to  whatever  part  of 
the  island  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt  as  a  retreat.  The  efiect  of 
this  announcement,  together  with  intelligence  of  desertion  after 
desertion  to  the  enemy's  lines,  soon  covered  the  plain  with  moving 
gpx)upe  ;  carts  and  waggons  heaped  with  property  and  furniture 
of  every  description  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions ;  and  the 
city  bid  fair  to  be  abandoned  ere  long  by  all  its  female  inha- 
bitants. 

On  Stmday,  the  12th,  the  government  forces  encamped  at  Grea- 
sier, under  the  orders  of  General  M^rault,  composed  of  the  national 
guard  of  Port-au-Prince,  averaging,  horse  and  foot,  about  150 
men  ;  the  foot-chasseurs  of  Beyer's  body-guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  (chef-de-hataillon)  Therionge,  and  of  the  4th, 
11th,  and  13th  regiments,  and  a  few  mounted  grenadiers,  mus- 
tering in  all  something  less  than  1,500  men,  and  totally  destitute 
of  artillery — ^the  same  fear  being  assigned  as  on  a  previous  occa* 
sion  by  the  President,  that  the  cannon  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy! — ^were  rash  enough  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  patriot 
army,  consisting  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  individuals,  fighting 
for  life,  for  freedom,  and  for  all  that  makes  man  strong  and  resolute. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  he  ordered  out  even  his  own 
guard  upon  this  occasion,  Boyer  did  not  possess  su£Bicient  heroism 
to  put  nimself  at  their  head,  but  remained  safely  and  supinely 
within  the  city  walls ;  while  it  will  require  little  explanation  that, 
supported  as  the  Patriots  were  by  six  field-pieces,  the  engagement 
was  a  mere  scene  of  slaughter,  succeeded  by  a  disgraceful  rout ; 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  humanity  of  the  insurgent  troops 
that  the  plains  of  Leogane  were  not  one  vast  shamble.  Tne 
action  lasted  only  five  minutes,  and  but  two  cannons  were  fired ; 
the  11th  and  13th  regiments  having  gone  over  en  masse  to  the 
Patriots. 
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(te  learning  the  defeat  and  defection  of  hie  soldiery,  Bojer  ket 
all  confidence ;  and  his  changed  manner  did  not  escape  remark. 
The  Haytians  are  universally  saperstitious,  and  pat  great  faith 
in  omais.  When  intellieenoe  reached  Port-au*Prince  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Patriots,  afi  was  consternation,  as  has  been  abeai^ 
described.  The  alarm-^im  at  the  fort  had  never  been  fired,  save 
on  occasions  of  great  exigency,  such  as  the  arrival  of  the  Frendi 
fleet,  and  the  people  had  not  heard  its  iron  tongue  {or  twenty 
years ;  the  effect  of  its  deep  and  fear-awakening  voice  may  con^ 
sequently  be  imagined.  As  Boyer  was  reviewing  the  troops  in 
garrison  in  the  capital,  his  hat  fdl  off;  he  looked  chagrined,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  reflected  on  those  of  his 
stafi^  and  the  spectators,  who  immediately  remarked  upon  the  in- 
au^icious  augury,  which  boded  evil  to  the  head  upon  which  the 
hat  reAised  to  rest. 

"  This  afi&ir,"  says  the  Feuille  de  Commerce  of  the  9th  of 
March,  ^^took  place  about  half  past  8  o'clock  on  the  12th  of 
February ;  and  at  half  past  11  the  news  was  spread  throughout 
Port-au-Prince,  and  contributed  to  augment  the  terror  of  the 
Pl^dent's  family,  and  the  few  persons  who  still  adhered  to  him — 
if,  indeed,  any  could  yet  be  found  who  had  the  melanclnrfy  courage 
to  avow  themselves  as  the  partisans  of  such  a  cause— of  a  party 
for  ever  lost !  The  authorities  endeavoured  to  call  tc^etfaer  a 
few  troops,  especially  the  grenadiers  of  the  line ;  but  the  wives 
and  relations  of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  on  the  plains  of 
Leogane  collected  in  crowds  on  the  parade  ground,  in  the  squares, 
and  in  front  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ex-President's  family,  and 
exhaled  their  suffering  in  shouts  of  indignation,  manifesting  at 
that  moment  all  the  hatred  that  was  felt  of  the  despotism,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  fallen  family.  It  was  then  the 
President  really  discovered  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
conceive  the  least  hope  of  retaining  his  power !  In  fact,  nothing 
was  talked  of  throughout  Monday  but  abdication — the  resiena- 
tion  of  the  Presidentship — and  i^at  the  resolution  was  taken. 
In  the  afternoon,  an  absurd  report  was  spread,  that  the  arsenal 
was  to  be  blown  up — (because  it  was  thence  that  the  deposed 
Ceunily  were  to  embark) ;  and  the  rumour  was  promulgated  in  order 
that  the  neighbourhood  might  be  deserted ;  and  the  embarkation, 
which  took  place  about  6  m  the  evening,  be  thus  accomplished 
without  difficulty.'' 

The  arrival  of  two  Haytiui  schooners  from  Cayes,  one  of  which 
had  on  board  the  administrator  of  that  city,  (C^ligny  Ardouin,) 
bringing  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  Patriots, 
doubtless  drove  Boyer  to  an  immediate  decision  on  his  future 
measures ;  aiyi  several  officers  of  the  British  navy,  accompanied 
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by  Uie  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Uriier,  were  requested  to  attend 
at  the  Oovemment- house ;  where  a  formal  request  was  submitted 
to  them  for  permission  for  Boyer,  his  family,  and  attendants,  to 
embark  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war,  which  was  instantly  ac- 
corded. The  French  consul-general,  however,  objecting  to  the 
departure  of  the  ex-President  through  such  a  medium,  protested 
against  it,  at  least  until  the  arrival  of  the  popular  army,  and  the 
installation  of  the  new  government.  A  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  French  functionary,  it  was  whispered,  sufficiently  authorized 
by  the  fact,  that  considerable  sums  were  stated  to  have  been  lately 
withdrawn  from  the  public  treasury,  which  might,  considering  the 
position  in  which  Hayti  stood  towards  France,  render  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  without  some  provision  against  thb  dis- 
bursement, for  her  in  future  to  pay  the  amount  due  to  France, 
under  the  title  of  indemnity,  according  to  the  treaty  of  the  12th 
of  Febnwjry,  1888.» 

This  objection  was,  however,  ultimately  over-ruled  by  H.  B.  M.'s 
consul ;  ajid  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  defeat  of  his  guard, 
Boyer  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  act  of  abdication,  and  to  forward 
it  to  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  provisional 
eecr^^ary  of  state,t  accompanied  by  a  request,  that  he  would 
thencefcnrward  assume  the  authority  and  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  and  make  public  the  document  which  they  then 
transmitted,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Citixen-Senators.  Twenty-five  vears  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
called  upon  to  replace  the  illustrious  rounder  of  the  Republic,  of  whom 
death  has  deprived  his  country.  During:  this  period  of  time,  memo- 
rable events  have  taken  place;  under  all  circumstances  I  have  strug- 
gled to  iiilfil  the  views  of  the  immortal  P6tion,  who,  better  than  any 
one,  I  was  in  a  position  to  understand.  Thu«,  I  have  been  happy 
enough  to  see  successively  disappear  from  the  land,  both  civil  war,  and 
the  territorial  divisions  which  made  of  the  Haytian  people  a  natioD 
without  streneth,  and  without  unity.  I  was  also  subsequently  enabled 
to  see  her  national  sovereignty  solemnly  recognised  and  guaranteed  by 
treatiet,  of  which  public  faith  dictated  the  execution. 

'*  The  efforts  of  my  administration  have  constantly  tended  towards 
a  system  of  wise  economy  of  the  public  funds.  At  this  moment  the 
situation  of  the  national  treasury  aiFords  the  proof  of  my  constant 
solicitude  :  about  1 ,000,000  of  piastres  are  there  in  reserve ;  other 
funds  are,  moreover,  deposited  in  the  chest  of  deposits  and  consign- 
ments, at  Paris,  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic. 

*  This  report,  so  prejudicial  to  the  honour  of  Boyer,  was  totaUy  groundless.  The 
whole  of  the  amount  sent  on  board  the  Scjlla  by  his  family  collectively,  being  only 
•boat  50,000,  or  say  50,000  Spanish  doUars.  That  he  poaseesea  property  in 
France  is  undoubted ;  but  that  fact  is  totally  unconnected  with  any  trespass  on  tha 
public  funds. 

t  Qaptain  Baselais,  of  the  Engineers,  secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
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'*  Recent  efents,  which  I  mast  not  here  specify,  having  brought 
upon  me  deceptions  which  I  had  no  reason  to  anticipate,  I  consider  it 
essential  to  my  dignity ,  as  well  as  my  duty  towards  my  country,  to 
give,  on  this  occasion,  a  proof  of  my  entire  self-abnegation,  by  solemnly 
abdicating  the  authority  with  which  I  have  been  invested. 

**  In  condemning  myself,  moreover,  to  a  voluntary  ostracism,  I  am 
desirous  to  prevent  all  chance  of  civil  war,  and  all  pretext  to  malevo- 
lence. I  form  but  one  wish  :  it  is  that  Hayti  may  be  as  happy  as  my 
heart  has  ever  desired. 

(Signed)  «*  Boyer." 

This  last  public  act  of  the  deposed  President  was  drawn  up  on 
the  13th  of  March ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  and 
his  family  embarked  at  the  arsenal  on  board  the  Scylla,  one  of  the 
British  men-of-war  then  lying  in  the  harbour.  This  abdicatory 
act  of  the  President  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  a  formal 
proclamation  of  his  deposition  by  General  H^rard,  too  long  for 
msertion  in  this  brief  notice.  This  decision  of  Boyer  was  a 
happy  one  for  Havti,  as  h^  had  still  sufficient  adherents  about 
him — ^men  who  clung  to  his  fallen  fortunes  from  personal  re- 
gard, or  the  memory  of  past  favours,  or  from  long  habit — ^to 
Save  seized  upon  the  treasiury  and  fired  the  city,  and  under 
cover  of  the  confusion  made  good  his  retreat  to  Mirembalaia, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  arsenal.  The  funds  so  acquired 
would  have  enabled  him  readily  to  recruit  his  army,  and  raiae 
the  standard  of  disunion  in  the  North ;  thus  protracting  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  although  he  might  ultimately  have  periled,  he 
would  once  more  have  made  unhappy  Hayti  the  theatre  of 
crime  and  bloodshed,  perhaps  for  years.  Had  he  been  a  Dessa- 
lines  or  a  Christophe,  such,  beyond  a  doubt,  would  have  been 
his  plan  of  action;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  amount 
of  Beyer's  personal  courage  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  it  is 
self-evident  that  it  had  abandoned  him  throughout  the  late  events. 

The  moment  of  his  embarkation  was  an  affecting  one.  His 
wife  was  by  his  side,  pale,  trembling,  but  tearless  ;  his  daughter, 
Madame  Bazelais,  followed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  British 
officer,  and  weeping  as  the  young  heaurt  ever  weeps  when  it  is  torn 
from  all  its  earliest  associations.  The  hour  was  one  in  which  the 
gorgeous  scenery  and  glowing  climate  of  the  beautiful  island 
which  they  were  leaving  for  ever  were  seen  and  felt  the  most 
acutely ; — the  lingering  rays  of  the  departed  sun  flashed  over  the 
heaving  sea ;  the  luxuriant  vegetation  was  bathed  in  coloured 
light;  the  mighty  mountains  cut  shai*ply  against  the  brilliant 
sky ;  and  the  pale,  pure  beams  of  the  new  moon  meeting  the  faded 
glories  of  the  greater  luminary,  and  creating  for  a  transient  in- 
stant that  soft  and  prinurose-coloured  twilight  peculiar  to  tropical 
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dmiateB, — all  conspired  to  enhance  the  pang  which  laboured  at 
the  hearts  of  the  exiles.  About  eighty  of  noyer's  officers  at^ 
tended  him  to  the  vessel ;  and  owing  to  the  rumour  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated  of  a  contemplated  explosion  of  the 
arsenal,  the  streets  and  avenues  through  which  they  passed; 
were  silent  and  deserted.  A  violent  paroxysm  of  gnef  had 
deluged  the  eyes  of  Madame  Bazelais  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
when  a  footstep  was  heard  rapidly  approaching  the  party.  In 
an  instant  she  dashed  the  moisture  from  her  cheeks,  and  with  a 
flushed  brow  and  haughty  deportment,  passed  the  intruder  with 
the  mien  and  step  of  an  empress.  ^^  My  father  has  already  suf- 
fered enough  at  their  hands;"  she  said,  a  moment  afterwards  to 
her  supporter ;  ^*  they  shall  not  have  the  triumph,  through  my 
weakness,  of  insulting  him  with  their  pity !  ' 

When  he  had  gamed  the  deck  of  the  Scylla,  Boyer  turned 
with  a  calm  brow,  and  great  self-possession,  towards  the  officers 
by  whom  he  was  surrcmnded,  and  who  were  one  and  all  in  tears. 
^^  Gentlemen ;"  he  said  with  emphasis,  **  console  yourselves. 
Your  grief  comes  too  late.  Had  you  given  me  swords  instead  of 
tears,  we  should  not  have  been  here  to-day."  From  the  lips  of 
Boyer  the  remark  was,  perhaps,  all  circumstances  considered,  a 
bitter  epigram  upon  himself;  but  its  effect  was  startling.  When 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen,  the  few  European  gentle^ 
men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  vessel  advanced  in  their 
turn  to  pay  their  parting  compliments ;  and  the  diplomatic  friend 
to  whom  we  are  indebt^  for  these  particulars,  called  up  the  only 
smile  that  was  seen  upon  that  melancholy  occasion,  to  the  lip  of 
the  ex-President  himself,  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  he  was  at  that  moment  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  man 
whose  father  received  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bellerophon.  It  was  the  one  soothing  feature  in  his  fate, — and 
as  such  he  evidently  considered  it.  Ten  minutes  subsequently 
the  boat  put  off  from  the  Scylla,  bearing  back  to  the  shore  the 
last  adherents  of  departed  power ;  and  the  final  link  was  broken 
between  Boyer  and  his  country. 

Immediately  upon  its  being  ascertained  that  the  ex-President 
had  embarked,  the  citizens  of  Port-au-Prince  armed  themselves, 
and  took  up  their  head-quarters  at  the  Intendance^  (Lieutenancy,) 
whence  they  detached  patrolling  parties  over  the  city,  replying  to 
every  Qui  vive  ?  by  the  words,  jPatriots  !  or,  Popular  Army  !  A 
few  strong  musters  were  formed  in  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
particulany  in  the  square  of  Yali^re,  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  score  of  muskets, 
fired  as  signals  of  rejoicing,  all  remained  perfectly  tranquil.  The 
general  commanding  the  district  demanded,  the  following  mom- 
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iog,  when  he  visited  the  Intendamce^  fay  what  order  the 
hi^  thus  acted  in  concert  wttbont  the  sanction  of  the  authorities? 
and  was  answered,  that  as  they  reeocnised  no  chief  daring  the 
vacancy  of  the  Presidentdiipy  save  the  provisional  secretary  of 
state,  so  they  had  acoordindy  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and 
having  informed  him  of  their  qK)ntaneoas  rising,  requested  arms 
and  ammunition  for  those  who  were  unprovided, — many  among 
them  having  lost  all  their  effects  during  the  recent  conflagratkni. 
General  St.  Victor  Poele  replied  in  his  turn  with  some  bittemeas 
to  this  explanation;  and  even  menaced  the  citizens  witli  aa 
armed  force,  should  they  refuse  to  disperse.  He  also  held  out  a 
threat  of  turning  a  pieoe  of  artillery  apainst  them ;  bat  his  vio* 
lence  was  unheeded,  and  the  self-fx>nstituted  troops  persisted  in 
retaining  their  position.  It  was  ultimately  arrai^ed  that  tbey 
should  assist  the  regular  force  in  guarding  the  private  tfeasory, 
while  a  troop  of  artillery,  with  two  guns,  under  the  command 
of  St-  Victor  Poele,  r^nained  on  duty  at  the  public  treasuiy 
throughout  the  night.  On  Tuesday  all  was  quiet  in  the  dty  ; 
and  the  provisional  state-secretary,  in  oonjunction  with  General 
Denis,  armed  and  rationed  the  citizens,  who  were  enrolled  with 
the  military  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  safety.  On  the 
I7th,  the  English  schooner  Pickle,  Captain  Montresor,  arrived 
in  the  harbour ;  and  on  the  following  day  she  sailed  for  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  having  on  board  Generals  In^inac  and  Victor. 
The  former  addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
written  with  all  the  diplomatic  address  for  which  he  was 
celebrated  ;  giving  a  bric^,  but  clear,  resumi  of  his  services ;  and 
justifying  his  conduct  throughout  the  late  revolution  on  the  plea 
of  duty  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the  Republic 
and  his  own  reluctance  to  shed  blood.  His  oompanioa  in  exile, 
Victor,  bad  long  rendered  himself  generally  obnoxioos  from  his 
bUnd  and  ready  obedienee  to  the  aroitrary  will  and  measores  of 
the  eX'President,  and  he  consequently  left  no  regrets  behind  him. 
And  now  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Schoelcher,  the  most  recent  historian  of  Hayti,  examine  mto  tlie 
state  of  its  capital  at  the  close  fA  Beyer's  administraticm.  Speak- 
ing of  Port-au-Prince  in  the  (^ring  of  1842,  he  says  :— 

^  The  streets  are  full  of  infection ;  the  open  spaces  Incumbered 
with  corruptible  matter ;  the  kennels  always  covercil  with  pestilential 
damps.  •  ♦  •  •  Is  the  chief  of  the  Kepublic  himself  subservient 
to  the  demon  of  disorder  ?  In  going  to  the  country  house  which  he 
possesses,  about  two  leagues  from  the  city,  he  has  been  obliged,  for 
more  than  eighteen  months,  to  alight  from  hit  eakisli  at  the  Rfd 
Bridge,  and  to  mount  on  horseback,  becaase  the  state  of  the  bridge 
wdl  not  pennit  him  to  cross  it  In  a  carriage  I    One  of  Ike  two  wings  of 
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the  boo  g^ate  of  his  habitatioo  fell  six  months  ago,  and  it  has  not  been 
raised. 

**  Idleness  leaves  every  thine  to  destruction,  but  it  does  not  pat  a 
hand  to  the  work.  The  result  of  carelessness  cannot,  however,  be 
seen  there.  The  effects  of  an  infernal  thought  must  be  recognised. 
Let  us  not  doubt,  all  will  soon  help  to  prove  it,  those  who  rule  this 
people  are  not  fools  who  know  not  how  to  guide  them  ;  they  are  per- 
verse individuals,  who,  on  the  contrary,  exert  an  execrable  address  in 
corrupting  them  !  !  I 

**The  Haytians  have  almost  sunk  into  apathy  ;  they  do  not  even 
mrcetve  the  decay  of  their  cities,  the  misery  of  their  household  hearths* 
They  scarcely  suspect  that  they  are  in  want  of  every  thing.  I  have 
seen  senators  kxlged  in  straw  hats,  scholars  and  depaties  walking 
abroad  oat  at  the  elbows !  Every  one,  in  short,  suffers  ander  the  in- 
fluence of  a  species  of  general  atony,  which,  from  material  things,  has 
passed  into  an  intimate  relation  with  spiritual  ones.  But  it  is  material 
that  Hayti  should  know  that  the  man  who  arrives  from  civilized  coun- 
tries is  struck,  as  he  lands  in  ancient  Saint-Domingo,  with  a  profound 
sadness  at  the  aspect  of  this  relaxation  of  all  the  social  fibres, — at  this 
political  and  manual  inertness,  which  covers  the  island  with  an  igno- 
minious veil.  The  Republic  is  a  body  upon  which  dissolution  gains 
daily.  •  •  ♦  •  But  if  the  people^  who  had  sufficient  courage  and 
address  to  conquer  their  liberty  against  the  most  intrepid  and  intelli- 
gent soldiers  in  the  world,  have  not  entered  brilliantly  into  life,  it  is 
because  it  has  been  enipoisoned ;  it  is  that  the  man  placed  at  their 
head  has  voluntarily  suffered  the  materials  to  deteriorate,  with  which 
the  most  noble  edifice  might  have  been  erected  that  humanity  could 
look  to  find  upon  the  Haytian  soil."  * 

No  wonder  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  awaken  ^nerous 
spirits  to  revolt ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  H^rard  Dumeele, 
private  injury  was  superadded  to  public  wrong,  the  impulse 
may  well  be  believed  to  have  been  too  powerfbl  for  resistance. 
M.  Schoelcher'a  further  view  of  the  then  existing  governmental 
abuses  in  Hayti  is  almost  Russian  in  its  detail. 

*•  We  repeat  that  the  government  of  General  Boyer  gives  few  fatal 
blows, — nor  could  it  well  do  so,  for  resistance  is  at  an  end ;  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  his  system  has  already  produced  such  mortal 
effects,  that  he  now  reigns  only  over  a  race  of  mutes.  Every  one 
fears,  not  to  die,  but  to  compromise  himself  or  his  friend* ;  each  sees 
a  spy  in  his  associate,  an  informer  In  his  brother,  and  bends  his  brow 
hi  silence.  Hiinking  men  comprehend  that  this  system  tends  to  an- 
nihilation; they  detest  it,  but  no  one  dares  manifest  his  opinion« 
Each  fears  the  other  ;  they  have  no  single  political  virtne ;  and  civil 
daring — here,  as  ekewheie,  the  most  rare  of  all  courage — is  almost 
unknowii.'*t 

•  CokmitsEtrng^rai  «t  Hsfti,  tons  II.  ^  1S6. 
t  IMd^toaell.  pp.  178. 
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Thus  much  in  justification  of  the  patriot  leaders,  to  whom  we 
will  now  return.  The  revolution  was  accomplished ;  and  assu- 
redly it  was  reserved  to  the  Haytians,  so  long  undervalued  and 
decried,  to  offer  to  all  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  great  moral 
transformation,  unsullied  by  bloodshea,  undisfigured  by  convul- 
sion, impoUuted  by  rapine,  or  violence,  or  wrong.  It  was  a  noble 
and  an  extraordinary  tableau — that  of  an  armed  nation,  oser- 
throwing  arbitrary  power,  declaring  the  fall  of  tyranny,  and, 
^ven  while  it  prostrated  old  and  worthless  institutions,  erecting 
about  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  stranger  and  the  defence- 
less the  efficient  bulwark  of  order  and  justice.  Boyer  vacated 
the  capital  on  the  13th  of  March ;  and  on  the  22nd,  the  popular 
army,  12,000  strong,  marched  into  Port-au-Prince  (thencefor- 
ward Port  Republicain)  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
So  prompt  ana  admirable  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  '^  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,"  that  the  persons  and  property  of  both  natives 
and  foreigners  were  alike  secure  from  insult  and  depredation. 
The  patriot  army,  true  to  themselves,  pursued,  even  amid  their 
triumph,  the  same  temperate  and  judicious  line  of  conduct  which 
had  distinguished  them  throughout  the  struggle;  and  not  a 
single  act  of  violence  or  rapine  sullied  the  brightness  of  their 
success.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  General  Kiviere  Herard, 
accompanied  by  his  colleague.  General  Lazarre,  reviewed  the 
troops  of  the  southern  and  northern  districts  and  of  Port  Re- 

Sublicain,  amounting  to  about  20,000  men,  in  the  Champ  de 
fars,  outside  the  city.  The  caup  (Tail  was  beautiful,  and  Uie 
enthusiasm  of  the  Haytians  was  at  its  climax.  The  victorious 
general  harangued  the  different  regiments  with  considerable 
energy,  explaining  to  them  in  clear  and  concise  terms  the 
objects  of  the  revolution ;  such  as  the  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dentship to  a  period  of  four  years — that  of  military  service  to  a 
term  of  seven ;  and  the  payment  of  the  troops  monthly,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  government  functionaries.  These  announce- 
ments were  received  with  tumultuous  welcome;  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  were  spectators  of  the  scene,  that  the  cries  of 
"  Long  live  General  H6rard ! " — "  Long  live  the  Sovereign 
People ! "  by  which  they  were  answered,  were  worthy  of  all  de- 
pendence. To  the  national  guard  of  the  capital,  the  general 
was  most  emphatic ;  and  he  announced  that  its  services  would 
still  be  required  until  the  institutions  decided  on  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  should  be  organized. 

"  The  installation  of  the  Provisional  Government/' says  theManifeiie 
of  the  2d  of  April,  *'  is  fixed,  it  is  asserted,  for  the  drd  of  the  present 
month.  The  executive  chief,  Riviere  H6rard,  will  confer  the  dictator- 
ship which  the  people  had  confided  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  made 
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toeh  great  aod  noble  use,  to  the  four  citizens  whose  names  follow : — 
Voltaire,  S^gretier,  Guerrier,  and  Imbert.  The  people  regret  that  this 
transfer  of  the  dictatorship  has  been  decreed  by  the  mani^sto.  They 
vould  have  preferred  seeine  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  until  the 
formation  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  the  citizen  who  has  con- 
ducted it  with  such  extraordinary  intelligence ;  and  who  has  led  all 
citizens,  by  the  goodness  ^  f  his  heart,  to  yield  their  adhesion,  whatever 
might  heretofore  have  been  their  opinions  and  their  sentiments. 

'*  The  cool  and  unruffled  courage,  the  disinterestedness,  the  devotion 
to  the  public  good,  which  General  Riviere  H6rard  has  displayed  during 
his  dictatorship,  give  him  great  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
History  will  place  him  near  P6tion ;  for  the  identity  of  character,  of 
principles,  and  ofgenins,  between  the  founder  of  the  Republic,  Alexander 
Petion.  and  the  re-vindicator  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
General  Riviere  H^rard,  is  striking  and  wholly  incontestable." 

Despite  the  pompotiB  periods  of  the  Manifests^  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  hope,  and  that  we  believe  we  are  justified 
in  hoping,  better  things  of  the  present  hero  of  Hayti.  We  look, — 
q)eciilating,  as  we  have  every  right  to  do,  upon  the  past, — for  more 
moral  as  well  as  mental  energy.  It  is  easy,  in  order  to  draw  a 
forcible  contrast,  to  deify  one  dead  lion,  in  order  to  th*^w  ^he 
ass^s  skin  over  another ;  and  to  extol  the  virtues  of  Potion,  that 
they  may  enhance  the  vices  of  Boyer ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  any  reflective  mind  that  the  Haytians  have  themselves 
attached  a  prestiae  to  the  name  of  the  former,  whence  more 
than  bait  its  halo  is  derived ;  whereas  the  extraordinaiT  and  com- 
plicated eflfects  of  the  brave,  and  comprehensive,  and  estimable 
qualities  of  Riviere  H^rard,  are  their  best  conmnentary. 

On  the  1st  of  the  month,  the  anniversary  of  Potion  was  splen- 
didly oelebrated ;  and  on  the  4th,  the  Provisional  Government 
was  duly  installed.  Dining  the  proceedings,  the  act  of  Boyer's 
deposition  was  read,  without  exciting  one  symptom  of  regret. 
The  members  of  the  Provisional  Oovemraent  were  then  mar- 
shalled to  their  places.  The  decree  by  which  they  were  elected 
was  pronounced ;  and  Oeneral  R.  H^rard  in  a  lon^  and  eloquent 
q>eedi  enumerated  the  evils  of  Hover's  administration,  and 
explained  the  motives  which  had  influenced  his  own  conduct 
tiirou^fhout  the  late  contest.  After  having  extolled  the  public 
devotion  and  personal  bravery  of  his  colleague.  General  Lazarre, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  J^remie,  he  declared  that 
he  was  then  and  there  ready  to  resign  all  the  authority  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  k»  return  to  his  home  as  a 
private  citizen.  **  It  is  in  your  hands,^  said  he  in  condusion, 
addressing  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment ;  ''  that 
I  d^>os]t  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  has  been  confided 
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to  me.  All  the  reproaches,  all  the  stigmas,  that  rested  upon  the 
Haytian  nation  are  efifaced ;  she  is  at  this  moment  proud  and 
honourable ;  you  will  realize  all  the  hopes  that  she  now  forms 
from  your  administration."  Loud  acclamations  followed  this 
address ;  and»  at  its  close,  the  representative,  H6rard  Dumesle, 
solemnly  announced  to  the  people  that  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment  (of  which  General  R.  U6rard  was  unanimously  elected  the 
fifth  member,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  by  which  it  was  constituted) 
was  formed.  A  salute  of  101  guns  was  then  fired;  while  the 
rolling  of  the  drums,  the  braying  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  excit^  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace 
to  the  highest  pitch.  A  solemn  Te  Dewn  was  ultimately  chanted 
in  the  church  with  great  pomp,  and  thus  terminated  the  cere^ 
monies  of  the  day. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  new  government  turned  their 
attention,  after  having  secured  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  was 
their  external  commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  which  they  lowered  to  one 
half  their  previous  standard,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Republic ;  they  also  hastened  to  convoke  primary  and  electoral 
meetings,  in  order  that  the  people  might  exercise  their  sovereign 
privilege  in  all  its  power,  by  voting  for  such  individuals  as  they 
should  see  fit  to  entrust  wiUi  legislative  and  political  authority. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April  they  issued  a  public  address  to  thk 
effect ;  as  well  as  one,  by  which  they  announced  i^eir  intentioii 
of  placing  General  Charles  H^rard  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
ana  despatching  him  to  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  to 
establish  in  those  quarters  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Qo* 
vemment,  and  to  quell,  by  arms  or  otherwise,  any  remnant  of 
disafiection  to  the  new  order  of  things :  and  to  these  they,  on 
the  same  day,  added  a  decree,  opening  the  ports  of  St.  Marc, 
Port-de-Paix,  Acquin,  Mirago&ne,  and  TAnse  d^Hunault ;  and 
a  second,  inviting  naval  and  commercial  relations  between  Hajti, 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  whose  go- 
vernments were  in  communication  with  themselves,  which  had 
been  forbidden  under  the  late  administration.  On  the  let  of 
May  they  published  a  list  of  the  individuals  who  had  accompanied 
Boyer  in  his  flight,  and  regulated  the  disposition  of  such  property 
as  they  had  left  behind  them,— nleclaring  that  whatever  estates 
they  had  possessed  under  his  government,  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  national  domains,  should  be  provisionally  seques- 
trated. That  all  real  and  inherited  estates,  either  acquired  under 
the  administration  of  Potion,  or  legitimately  purchased,  should 
be  transferred  to  their  relatives  in  trust.  That  all  animalB  no4 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  all  portable  property. 
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diottld  be  in  like  manner  delivered  oyer  te  the  relatives  in  tniBt. 
That  all  other  real  and  perishable  property  of  the  said  individuals 
should  be  advertised  and  sold  by  public  auction — such  as  sugar- 
manufactories,  for  three  years ;  coffee^  cotton,  and  other  habita- 
tions, for  two  years ;  and  distilleries,  manufactcHies,  and  country- 
houses,  for  one  year.  That  the  product  of  all  farms,  and  the  rent 
of  all  estates,  should  be  deposited  in  the  public  '^  treasiuy,"  until 
an  ultimate  decision.  That  all  reclamations  on  the  part  of  the 
absent  individuals  as  to  their  rights  should,  on  such  opposition  to 
this  decree,  be  judged  in  opposition  to  the  public  administration, 
by  competent  authorities.  And  finally,  That  the  decree  should  in 
no  wise  prejudice  the  statements  and  reclamations  of  those  who, 
having  emign^ted  with  the  ex-President,  should  hereafter  return 
to  their  country. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  ccnporation  of  Port  Bipublicain  gave 
an  inauguratory  dinner  to  the  municipal  committee,  which  com- 
menced its  operations  on  the  following  day,  by  resolving  on  the 
cMrffanization  ot  a  police  corps,  to  be  divided  into  sections,  liberally 
paid,  uniformly  clothed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  two 
commissaries. 

According  to  a  statement  contained  in  the  Manifeete  of  the 
11th,  Boyer  had  endeavoured,  while  in  Jamaica,  to  enlist  m  his 
cause  a  number  of  Columbians,  who  had  been  compelled  by  po- 
litical persecution  to  emigrate,  and  who  had  established  them- 
selves at  Kingston.  Several  general  officers  and  other  indi- 
viduals o(  rank  were  represented  to  be  among  them.  The  reply 
whidi  he  is  stated  to  have  recdved  from  these  patriots  is  worthy 
of  record.  "  We  are,"  they  said,  "  self-exiled,  through  having 
taken  up  arms  against,  the  tyrants  of  our  country ;  it  is  for  de- 
fending our  liberty  that  we  are  to-day  drinking  the  bitterness  of 
persecution.  Never — no,  never — will  we  lend  our  arpis  and  our 
support  to  tyranny  against  the  Haytiui  Republic,  which  has  just 
cast  off  so  gloriously  the  yoke  by  which  it  was  oppressed."  It 
was  also  hinted  bv  the  same  Journal,  that  this  was  not  the  only 
efibrt  which  had  been  made  by  the  ex-President  to  effect  his  re- 
storation to  power ;  although  it  wodd  seem  that  the  sober  sense 
of  Boyer  shoidd  ha^re  told  mm,  that  whatever  party  spirit  might 
still  exist  in  Hayti,  his  own  cause  was  for  ever  lost.  The  ambi- 
tion or  cupidity  of  individuals  might  still  alienate  a  portion  of  the 
people  from  the  government  of  Herard,  but  the  internal  dissen- 
sions thence  derivable  held  out  no  gleam  of  promise  that  they 
wmild  revert  to  their  old  thrall. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  symptoms  of  disaftection  broke  out  m 
the  environs  of  J^r^mie,  and  an  armed  force  marched  into  the 
town :    it   was  not   known   to   what   this   emeule  was  owing^ 
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which  was  speedily  quelled  by  the  energy  of  General  Lazarre, 
the  commandant,*  who,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing 
of  the  rebels,  ultimately  induced  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  as 
citizens  and  patriots.  Eight  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
four  of  whom  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death ;  after  ¥diich 
their  followers  dispersed ;  and  armed  patrols  having  been  distri- 
buted through  the  adjacent  country,  quiet  and  safety  were  re- 
^rtored.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  a  more  formidable  revoU 
took  place  in  the  South,  which  compeUed  active  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  national  guard  of  Cayes,  of 
Torbeck,  of  Cavaillon,  and  of  Port-Salut,  with  the  12th  regiment, 
and  one  field-piece,  were  arrayed  against  the  malcontents.  On 
the  1st  of  August  a  troop  of  cavalry  attacked  their  mounted  force, 
which  they  dispersed,  but  not  until  they  had  killed  two  men, 
JEtnd  wounded  several.  The  appearance  of  the  advancing  troops 
caused  the  rebels  to  raise  their  camp,  and  to  retreat  to  Mavine- 
Seche^  whither  they  were  pursued ;  and  on  the  3rd,  an  eneagement 
took  place  upon  the  heights  above  the  Leblanc  estate,  where  they 
Vere  utterly  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  after  losing  a  great  number 
of  men,  both  killed  and  wounded,  as  well  as  prisoners.  Ulti- 
mately, the  final  demonstration  of  disaffection  towards  the  new 
government  was  made  at  Fort  Alexandre,  above  Port-au-Prince, 
of  which  a  certain  Colonel  Dalzon  and  a  few  otheF  malcontents 
took  possession,  in  September  last ;  but  whence  they  were  soon 
dislodged  I^  General  H^rard,  who  no  sooner  ascertained  the  fiiet, 
than  he  left  the  Government-house,  attended  by  his  staff  and  a 
battalion  of  the  5th  regiment, — upon  which  the  more  enterprising 
than  gallant  colonel  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  shot  dead  by 
one  of  his  own  men.  It  was  midnight  when  Greneral  H6rard  was 
apprised  of  the  revdt,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  all  was 
quiet,  and  order  re-established. 

TUs  was  the  last  expiring  throe  of  civil  discord.  Throughout 
his  tour  of  the  South,  the  Liberator  H6rard  had  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  devotion  :  and  well  had  he  earned  his  wel- 
come ;  for  it  is  cheering  to  remark  that,  even  amid  their  great 
and  natural  anxiety  to  ameliorate,  extend,  and  consolidate  their 
commercial  relations,  and  to  encourage  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, the  new  government  did  not  confine  their  attention  wholly 
to  these  points,  important  as  they  were — but  immediately  -com- 
menced upon  religious  and  educational  reforms,  which  cannot  fiiQ 
to  create  a  great  moral  reaction  throughout  the  country.  A  Pro- 
testant church  has  been  already  built  by  public  subscription,  to 

*  The  same  brave  man  who,  with  RiTi^re  H^rard,  defeated  the  gOTemment  ge- 
peral»  Caaeau ;  and  who,  together,  hare  been  jastly  doiominated  "  the  two  pillan  of 
the  State." 
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which  the  ministers  are  appointed,  and  where  the  services  are  tp 
be  performed  in  both  the  English  and  French  kmguages.  A 
decree  has  also  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  six  free 
'  normal  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality ;  to  be  suo- 
eeeded  hereafter  by  others,  as  the  progress  of  national  education 
may  require ;  the  sexes  to  be  in  every  case  separated,  and  the 
system  to  be  Lancastrian,  with  one  day  in  each  week  appro- 
priated to  the  instruction  of  adults ;  and  measures  have  moreover 
been  taken  to  prevent  that  flagrant  desecration  of  the  Sabbatih 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Beyer's  administration. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1844,  the  Haytians  consummated  their 
political  liberation  by  promoting  to  the  presidential  chair  General 
Charles  Riviere  H^rard,  the  le^er  of  the  Revolution ;  who  was 
elected  with  great  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  by  the  almost 
unanimous  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens.     The  watchwords  of  the 
nation  should  henceforth  be  '^  Unity,  Order,  and  Progression.**^ 
They  have  won  their  liberty  nobly,  and  have  now  only  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  it.    Another  intestine  struggle  must  prov^ 
their  ruin ;  and  we  would  fain  believe  that  they  have  been  taught 
this  fact  by  the  experience  of  the  past.     Havti  has,  however, 
still  one  great  difficulty  against  which  to  struggle,  and  we  cannot 
close  our  article  vrithout  a  brief  allusion  to  tne  subject.     Her 
stumbling-block  is  the  indemnity  to  France ;  which,  crippled  as 
fifae  is  by  recent  internal  faction,  and  the  depreciated  value  of  her 
home  produce,  is  a  burthen  greatly  overtaxing  her  strength.   We 
cannot  resist  the  hope  that  France  will  take  this  matter  into 
consideration-^for  France  can  afford  to  be  generous — and  not 
suffer  herself  to  be  cozened  into  a  want  of  justice  by  the  quiU- 
hardy  san^isms  of  a  venal  press.*     All  idea  of  re-conquering 
Hayti  must  long  have  abandoned  her.    The  recent  freight  of  the 
Anke  must  have  satisfied  the  vapouring  politician  of  La  Presse 
that  the  "two  negroes,""  Riviere  U^rHra  and  his  brother,  did 
not  condescend  to  sheltei*  themselves  under  the  false  plea  that 
"  Boyer  had  carried  off  the  chest ;"  but  that,  under  every  disad- 
vantage and  every  difficulty,  they  satisfied  the  plaim  tpat  was 
made  upon  them. 

And  now  we  must  be  permitted  succinctly  to  investigate  this 
^daim.  Hayti,  after  years  of  slavery  and  suffering,  succeeded^  at 
the  price  of  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life,  in  liberating  herself  from 
French  domination— she  substituted  blood  for  tears,  and  weapons 
for  chains.     She  fought  bravely  and  successfully ;  and  the  vete- 

*  We  eannot  permit  ouraeWet  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  byper-abfiird  pam- 
pUet,  pablisbed  last  year,  and  written  by  a  M.  Etienne  Mouttet,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Cbwrier  ffOuiremer;  wbote  political  judgment  will  be  as  well  nnderstood  by 
liis  prophecy  of  O'Conneirs/orcii^  Repeal  from  the  British  Government,  as  by  his 
spec^tion  that  HayU  should  be  again  reduced  to  tUivefy  by  that  of  France. 
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ran  troq)e  of  the  empire  were  compelled  to  yield  before  her 
energy.     What,  however,  had  they  Idt  to  their  conquerors !    A 
land  devastated  by  warfare,  and  exhausted  by  pillage  and  con- 
flagration ;  a  demoralised  population ;  towns  in  ruin  ;  and&mine 
in  pen|)ective.     She  had  no  navy  with  which  to  defend  her  in- 
sulated shcNres;  no  army  with  which  to  protect  her  non-bdlig^rent 
inhabitants,  save  the  weak^oed  and  toil-worn  renmant  of  that 
which  had  already  shed  its  best  blood  in  her  defence.     She  was 
prostrate  and  almost  poweriess.     Ev^i  the  European  merchants 
who  had  ventured  to  remain  in  the  idand,  amid  the  anarchy  and 
confusion,  were  not  spared  by  the  French  generals  before  their  re- 
treat ;  for  when  the  tiger  Rochambeau  levied  upon  the  city  of  Cayes 
a  forced  loan  of  800,000fr.,  he  laid  a  tax  of  83,000fr.  each  upon 
e^t  of  these  neutral  inhabitants ;  and  when  one  of  the  number 
(Fedon,  a  countryman  of  his  own)  declared  his  inability  to  meet 
the  demand,  he  was  shot  in  front  of  the  palace !     The  French 
had  commenced  their  campaign  in  Hayti  by  drowning  1^200  of 
the  natives.    They  had  found  their  country  fertile  and  TOurishing, 
and  they  lefl  it  a  desart.    They  intruded  themselves  unasked,  at 
first  a  mere  band  of  freebooters ;  and  they  departed  only  when 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  territory  by  the  resolute  heroism  of  its 
sons.     The  boasted  phalanx  of  Egypt  was  overthrown,  and  Hayti 
was  free. 

Upon  these  circumstances  France  based  her  daim.  Many  of 
her  merchants  holding  property  in  the  island  were  denuded  of 
their  possessions  by  the  course  of  events.  She  had  assisted  cme 
fSeu^tion  in  opposing  the  other.  She  had  so  long  had  her  foot 
upon  the  soil,  that  she  considered  it  a  legal  t^iure,  as  she  had  oo 
previous  occasions  made  might  prove  law ;  and  thus,  after  many 
ineffectual  attempts  at  a  more  satisfactory  arrangem^it,  she  con- 
sented to  waive  her  claims  upon  the  country  which  had  just  flung 
off  her  yoke,  upon  condition  that  the  ports  should  be  opened  to 
her  merchantmen  at  reduced  duties ;  and  that  the  French  divi- 
sion of  the  island  should  pay  over  to  her  own  treasury,  by  five 
equal  instalments,  the  sum  of  150,000,000ir.  as  indemnification 
money  to  the  old  colonists!*  But  we  cannot  do  better  than 
let  M.  Schoelcher  speak  for  us  upon  this  subject : — 

f  This  wai  subsequently  reduced  by  the  last  treaty^  of  February,  1858,  to 
€0,000,O00fr.,  payable  in  30  years,  in  annual  instalments  of  an  aYerage  of 
2,000,000fr. ;  and  which  has  duly  been  paid  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Haytians 
rejected  aU  OTcrtures  of  reduced  duties  in  fsTOur  of  France,  and  refused  to  accept 
their  proposition  to  hold  military  possession  of  the  M61e  St.  Nicholas  \  two  points 
which  should  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  British  Government — the  amount  of  the  imr 
ports  fit>m  England  embracing  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 
The  Haytians  might,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  pressed  as  they  were  by  dissensions 
from  within,  and  the  demands  of  the  French  from  without,  with  a  French  squadrott 
in  their  roads,  haye  yielded  to  these  importunities,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the 
Indemnity  altogether  \  but  they  felt  that  their  principles  forbade  the  i 
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''  An  indemoity !  But  for  what,  after  all  ?  When  the  French 
were  obh'ged  to  quit  the  island,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  war;  the 
estates  were  laid  waste,  the  houses  pulled  down,  the  sugar-presses  de- 
stroyed, the  public  buildings  sacked,  and  the  finest  edifices  reduced 
to  heaps  of  ruin.  The  spades  had  been  turned  into  exterminating 
hatchets ;  the  sugar-plantations  had  become  fields  of  bones !  In  this 
laborious  gestation,  whence  was  born  the  Haytian  people,  all  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  wherever  balls  and  bullets  had  foiled,  the  rage  of  the 
people  iittd  finished  the  destruction  of  the  last  monuments  of  their 
past  disgrace :  there  remained  in  fttct  nothing  but  the  soil ;  and  had 
the  re-conquest  *bf  Hayti  been  possible,  the  colonists  could  have  re- 
covered nothing  but  the  soill  The  victorious  slaves,  in  dividing 
among  themselves  these  red  and  smoking  ruins,  appropriated  what 
they  had  gained ;  and  Dessalines,  proclaiming  the  act  of  independence, 
might  justly  say,  ^  All  property  which  mav  nave  hitherto  belonged  to 
a  white  Frenchman,  is  incontestably  and  by  right  confiscated  to  the 
profit  of  the  state/  Did  not  Jehovah  command  the  Hebrews,  fleeing 
from  the  land  of  slavery,  to  carry  away  with  them  the  golden  vases  of 
their  masters?"* 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  France  to  consider  this :  and,  we 
repeat,  that  she  can  afford  to  do  it.  She  can  afford  at  onoe  to  be 
generous  and  just.  With  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  depreciated 
produce,  the  Haytians  are  in  no  position  to  meet  so  gigantic  a 
denuind;  nor  is  it  seemly  that  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
earth  should  so  erush  the  noble  and  persevering  energies  of  a 
brave  people.  Let  her  be,  as  she  assuredly  ought  to  be,  relieved 
friHn  this  monstrous  external  pressure ;  and  the  future  of  Hayti 
is,  we  trust,  assured.  France  has  affected  incredulity  on  this 
p^nt,  because  the  leading  members  of  the  late  revolution  are 
"  n^^roes."  Nature,  however,  is  stronger  than  prejudice,  and 
will  assert  herself  despite  the  doubts  of  egotism.  Who  can  deny 
that  Hayti  is  now  under  the  control  of  her  legitimate  rulers  I 
The  pages  of  h&t  history  during  the  domination  of  the  whites  are 
stained  with  anarchy  and  murder ;  the  records  of  her  existence 
under  the  sway  of  her  late  administration  present  a  succession  of 
tyranny  and  wrong.  Let  America,  therefore,  if  she  see  fit,  with- 
lu>ld  her  social  reqpect  for  the  new  order  of  things — ^her  internal 
slavery  demands  thus  much  of  her  political  consistency;  let 
France  continue  her  course  of  verbal  philanthropy  and  moral 
coercion ;  but  let  England  be  true  to  the  cause  in  which  she  has 
exhausted  alike  blood  and  treasure,  and  do  due  honour  to  the 
brave  men  who  have  vindicated  the  claims  of  their  country  to 
consideration  and  support. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  question  of  colour  is  a  reproach  i 

•  Colonies  Etrang^res  et  Hayti,  tome  II.  pp.  168-9. 
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Art.  IX.— 1.  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue,  with  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.     184 1 . 

2.  The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency ;  an  Examintdion  of 
the  Evidence  on  Banks  of  Issue  given  before  a  Seket  Com-' 
mittee  of  the  Souse  of  Commons  in  1841.  By  O.  M.  Bell. 
LfOngman  &  Co. 

3.  Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  ThcmhiU  Baring, 
on  the  Institution  of  a  Safe  and  Profitable  Paper  Currency. 
Bjr  John  Welsford  Cowell,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Richardson. 

4.  The  Currency  and  the  Country.  By  John  Gillibrand  Hub- 
bard, Esq.     Longman. 

As  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  liable  to  expire 
upon  twelve  months'  notice,  if  given  within  six  months  idter 
the  Ist  of  August  next,  the  present  appears  a  proper  season 
for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  the 
currencjy. 

We  have  before  us  two  Reports  from  the  Committee  on 
Banks  of  Issue,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
years  1840  and  1841.  The  Committee  report  the  evidence, 
and  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  great  questions 
involved  in  the  inquiry.  They,  however,  recommended  the 
passing  of  the  Act  4  &  6  Vict.  c.  60,  requiring  a  monthlv  re- 
gistry of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
other  banks  of  issue,  with  the  amount  of  bullion,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  ''  Royal  Gazette.**  It  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  a  course  of  years,  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
will  be  recorded  to  enable  future  generations  to  form  •*  well- 
grounded  opinions*'  on  this  important  subject. 

In  the  mean  time  we  will  make  use  of  the  information  we 
already  possess.  We  will  take  the  monthly  returns  of  the 
circulation  for  the  period  that  is  past,  that  is,  from  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  to  the  end  of  1843,  and  endeavour,  by  observing 
their  various  revolutions,  to  discover  if  they  are  governed  by 
any  fixed  causes  or  principles — to  ascertain  if  those  principles 
are  uniform  in  their  operation ;  and  if  we  should  discover  that 
the  revolutions  of  the  currency  are  regulated  by  any  uniform 
principles,  we  shall  call  those  principles.  The  Laws  of  the 
Currencv. 

We  shall  begin  with  that  portion  of  the  currency  which 
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consists  of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  On  looking 
over  the  monthly  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  eiven 
in  the  Table,  No.  34,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1840, 
we  observe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  months  m  which  the 
public  dividends  are  paid,  is  higher  than  in  the  subsequent 
months.  Thus,  the  average  circulation  of  January  is  higher 
than  that  of  February  or  March.  The  circulation  of  April  is 
higher  than  that  of  May  or  June.  The  circulation  of  July  is 
higher  than  that  of  August  or  September.  And  the  circula- 
tion of  October  is  higher  than  that  of  November  or  December. 
This,  then,  we  may  consider  as  one  law  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England — that  it  ebbs  and  flows  four  times  in  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  quarterly  divi- 
dends. This  law  does  not  apply  to  any  other  bank,  as  all  the 
Government  dividends  are  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

A^in,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Government  stock  and 
Exchequer  bills  by  the  Bank  of  England,  affects  the  amount 
of  her  circulation.  If  the  Bank  purchase  Government  stock 
or  Exchequer  bills,  she  pays  for  them  in  her  own  notes,  and 
thus  increases  her  circulation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
sell  Government  stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  she  receives  pay- 
ment in  her  own  notes,  and  thus  her  circulation  is  diminisned. 
Another  law,  then,  and  one  peculiar  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
is,  that  her  circulation  is  affected  by  the  purchases  and  sales 
of  Grovemment  securities. 

As  the  payment  of  the  public  dividends  puts  into  circulation 
the  notes  of  the  Bank,  the  receipt  of  the  public  revenue  will  of 
course  withdraw  her  notes  from  circulation.  A  large  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  is  paid  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and 
this  probably  is  the  main  cause  why  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
of  England  circulation  is  always  the  lowest  in  the  month  of 
December.  Although  the  circulation  ebbs  and  flows  four  times 
in  the  year,  yet  the  December*  point  is  always  the  lowest  point 
throughout  the  year;  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  year,  although 
the  Bank  of  England  is  always  open  in  December  for  short 
loans,  the  granting  of  which  increases  her  circulation ;  this, 
then,  is  another  law  of  the  circulation. 

If  the  Bank  purchase  bullion  with  her  notes,  that  will  of 
course  increase  her  circulation ;  if  she  sell  bullion,  that  will 
diminish  her  circulation  :  and  as  the  Bank  is  always  open  for 
the  purchase  of  bullion  at  a  fixed  price,  and  as  gold  may  at 

*  There  was  an  exception  to  thia  law  in  December,  1843,  in  consequence  of  the 
calling  in  of  the  light  sovereigns. 
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all  times  be  withdrawn  from  her  in  pigment  of  her  Botes, 
her  circulation  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  from  thb 
cause.  There  is  not,  however,  anj  uniform  correspondence 
between  the  amount  of  her  circulation  and  the  amount  of  her 
bullion  ;  for  when  she  pays  the  public  dividends,  she  increases 
her  notes,  but  diminishes  her  bullion ;  and  when  she  receives 
the  public  revenue,  as  in  December,  her  circulation  is  dimi- 
nished, but  the  bullion  is  increased.  These  contrary  fluctua- 
tions are  occasioned  by  that  portion  of  our  currency  which  is 
under  £5  consisting  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  they  do  not 
impugn  the  law  which  states  that  the  purchase  of  gold  in- 
creases, and  the  sale  of  gold  diminishes,  the  amount  of  her 
circulation. 

We  have  thus  traced  those  peculiar  laws  which  regulate  the 
monthly  revolutions  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  its  annual  revolutions. 

Any  of  the  causes  of  the  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England,  if  called  into  operation  more  in 
one  year  than  in  another,  mav  become  causes  of  annual  fluc- 
tuations. But  the  most  uniK)rm  and  permanent  cause  of  an- 
nual fluctuation  appears  to  be  made  by  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  bullion.  The  word  '*  Bullion,"  in  the  mnk  Returns, 
means  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  uncoined,  and  whe- 
ther lying  at  the  head  office  or  at  the  branches.  When  the 
foreign  exchanges  are  in  favour  of  this  country,  bullion  is  im-it 
portra  and  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
changes are  unfavourable,  gold  is  exported,  and  the  exporters 
obtain  the  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  demanding  payment  of  her  notes.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  does  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  the  bullion. 
For  when  notes  are  issued  against  a  large  importation  of  bul- 
lion, money  becomes  abundant  and  cannot  be  employed^  and 
hence  it  is  lodged  by  bankers  and  others  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  deposit.  But  so  long  as  the  Bank  keeps  her  securi- 
ties of  the  same  amount^  the  increase  of  the  bullion  will  always 
be  about  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  circulation  and  the  depo- 
sits added  together.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  adverse 
exchange  draws  bullion  from  the  Bank,  the  deposits  decrease 
as  well  as  the  circulation  ;  and  the  decrease  in  both  together 
will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  sold  withdrawn^  that  is,  sup* 
posing  the  securities  to  remain  the  same.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  will  state  the  average  amount  of  the  circulation,  the 
deposits,  the  securities,  and  the  bullion,  for  the  last  four 
years : — 
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Yean. 

Cironlatioii. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 

£ 
16,823,770 
16,803,923 
18,150,000 
19,517,500 

£ 

7,261,461 

7,455,000 

8,733,000 

11,055,787 

£ 

22,809,000 
22,591,301 
22,215,692 
21,997,714 

£ 

4,162,615 

4,568,153 

7,512,846 

11,553,285 

By  *' Securities* *  is  meant  Goyernmeiit  stoek,  Exchequer 
bills,  loans,  discounted  bills,  or  anything  else  on  which  the 
Bank  may  hare  advanced  money.  It  is  a  principle  of  manage- 
ment by  the  Bank  to  keep  the  total  amount  of  their  securities 
equal,  or  nearly  so ;  and  so  long  as  this  rule  is  acted  upon, 
the  tendency  of  exportations  or  importations  of  bullion  to 
produce  the  variations  we  have  described,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  circulation. 

The  circulation  of  London  consists  wholly  of  the  notes  of 
one  bank.  Beyond  ten  miles  from  London,  and  within  sixty- 
five  miles,  the  only  banks  of  issue  are  private  banks,  each  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  six  partners.  Beyond  this  district  we 
find  private  banks  and  joint-stock  banks,  and  also  thirteen 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  united  circulation  is 
above  half  the  amount  of  that  of  all  the  private  and  joint-stock 
banks  put  together.  The  larger  portion  of  the  country  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  is  given  to  the  public  through  the 
ministrations  of  a  class  of  joint-stock  banks,  who  do  not  issue 
their  notes,  .but  who  have  consented  upon  certain  terms  to  issue 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We  have  no  separate  returns 
of  the  countiT  notes  in  circulation  within  the  distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles.  The  circulation  of  all  the  private  banks,  whether 
within  or  beyond  that  distance,  are  published  in  one  amount, 
and  the  notes  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  are  published  in  a 
separate  amount. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  circulation  of  these  country  banks  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  regulate  the  London  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  do  not  pay  the  public  dividends; 
they  cannot  issue  their  notes  in  purchasing  bullion,  or  Go- 
vernment stock,  or  Exchequer  bills,  as  all  these  operations  take 
place  in  London,  where  their  notes  do  not  circulate.  They  are 
also  subject  to  certain  restrictive  laws  to  which  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  not  subject.  Their  notes  are  not  only  le- 
gaily  payable  on  demand,  but  payment  is  constantly  demanded ; 
while  no  one  demands  payment  of  aBank  of  England  note,  unless 
be  has  occasion  to  export  the  gold.    There  is  also  a  system  of 
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exchanges  between  country  bankers,  by  which  all  notes  that  are 
paid  into  any  of  the  banks  are  immediately  brought  back  for 
payment  to  the  bank  that  issued  them.  It  is  the  practice,  too, 
throughout  the  country,  to  allow  interest  on  deposits;  and  thus 
all  notes  not  required  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  community 
are  promptly  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  lodged  with  a 
bank  upon  interest. 

On  inspecting  the  monthly  returns  of  the  country  circula- 
tion for  tne  last  ten  years,  we  find  that  the  highest  amount  is 
in  the  month  of  April ;  thence  it  descends,  and  arrives  at  the 
lowest  point  by  the  end  of  August,  which  is  the  lowest  point 
in  the  year.  It  gradually  increases  to  November ;  a  slight  re* 
action  takes  place  in  December ;  but  it  then  advances,  until 
it  reaches  the  highest  point  in  April.  The  general  law  is, 
that  the  country  circulation  always  makes  one  circuit  in  the 
year — ^being  at  its  lowest  point  m  August,  and  advancing  to 
December,  and  continuing  to  advance  to  its  highest  point  to 
the  month  of  April,  and  then  again  descending  to  its  lowest 
point  in  August. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks 
are  derived  from  the  state  of  trade  in  the  respective  districts  in 
which  the  banks  are  established.  As  these  banks  are  chiefly 
located  in  agricultural  districts,  the  operations  of  agriculture 
have  a  very  considerable  influence  in  their  regulation.  Hence 
the  advance  in  the  spring,  and  the  advance  a^n  after  August, 
in  consequence  of  the  harvest.  It  is  clear  that  the  laws  must 
be  uniform  in  their  operation,  because  the  fluctuations  of  circu- 
lation in  each  year  are  uniform,  and  constantly  recur  with  the 
return  of  the  season.  The  slight  reaction  in  December  is  pro<» 
bably  occasioned  by  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues  and  of 
landlords  rents  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  general  dulness 
of  trade  in  that  month. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  issues  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  and  of  the  private  banks,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
The  issues  of  both  class  of  banks  rise  together  and  fall  toge- 
ther, and  they  have  maintained  nearly  the  same  relative  amount 
during  the  last  seven  years. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the 
country  circulation,  that  is,  which  determine  the  variations  ui 
the  amounts  of  the  country  circulation,  not  within  the  year, 
but  taking  corresponding  periods  of  different  years,  are  also 
dependent  on  the  state  of  trade  in  those  years.  If  there  be  an 
increase  of  trade  without  an  increase  of  prices,  more  notes  will 
be  required  to  circulate  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities. 
If  there  be  an  increase  of  commodities,  and  also  an  advance  of 
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prices,  a  still  larger  amount  of  notes  would  be  required.  Tber^ 
are  also  other  circumstances  that  may  permanently  affect  the 
amount  of  the  country  circulation. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  amount  of  the  country  circulation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  Table,  which  shows  the  average 
amount  in  each  year,  from  1839  to  1843,  both  inclusive. 

1839 £11,715,527 

1840 10,457.057 

1841 9.671,643 

1842 8,249.052 

1843 7,667,916 

We  attribute  this  extensive  reduction  in  the  country  circula- 
tion to  the  following  causes  : — First,  The  great  dulness  of  trade 
which  has  taken  place  in  everj  part  of  the  country.  Secondly, 
The  fall  in  the  pnce  of  com  in  connection  with  bad  harvests. 
Thirdlv,  The  introduction  of  the  penny  postage,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  registered  letters.  The  uniform  penny  post  was  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  and  the  registry  of  letters 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1841.  In  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments, every  banker  sends  off  every  night,  either  to  Lon(K>n 
or  elsewhere,  for  payment,  all  the  notes  of  other  banks  he  may 
have  received  during  the  day,  excepting  those  issued  in  the 
same  town.  This  must  have  occasioned  alarge  reduction  in  the 
amounts  returned  as  notes  in  circulation.  The  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  is  the  same,  but  the  amount  in  the  hands 
of  other  bankers  is  considerably  reduced.  Fourthly,  The 
practice  of  keeping  banking  accounts  has  extended  very  much 
of  late  years.  Instead  of  carrying  notes  in  their  pockets  as 
formerly,  people  now  lodge  the  notes  with  their  banker,  and 
make  their  payments  by  giving  cheques  on  the  bank.  The 
fiicilitics  of  travelling  by  railways  and  other  means  have  also 
tended  to  diminish  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  returned  more  rapidly  for  payment  to  the 
bankers.  Fifthly,  The  circulation  of  the  private  bankers  has 
beea  reduced  by  failures,  and  by  merges  into  joint-stock 
banks;  and  on  the  other  hand,  several  joint-stock  banks 
have  withdrawn  their. own  notes,  and  made  arrangements  for 
ksuing  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  laws  of  the  currency  as 
they  operate  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

hi  l^tland  the  lowest  point  of  the  circulation  is  in  March, 
and  the  highest  in  November.  The  advance,  however,  between 
these  two  points  is  not  uniform — ^for  the  highest  of  the  inter- 
vening months  is  May,  after  which  there  is  a  slight  re-action  ; 
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but  it  increases  again  until  Novenabery  and  £Edb  off  in  De*- 
camber.  The  reason  of  tbe  great  increase  in  May  and  No- 
vember is,  that  these  are  the  seasons  for  making  paymeota. 
The  interest  due  on  mortgages  is  then  settled,  annuities  are 
then  paid,  the  country  people  usually  take  tbe  interest  on  their 
deposit  receipts,  and  the  servants  receive  their  wages.  There 
are  frequently  lai^  sums  transferred  by  way  of  mortgage. 
It  is  the  custom  of  Scotland  to  settle  all  transactions,  large  as 
well  as  small,  by  bank  notes — not  by  cheques  on  bankers,  as 
in  London.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  monthlv  variations 
occur  uniformly  every  ^ear,  while  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  corresponding  months  of  different  years  undergoes 
comparatively  very  little  change. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  laws  of  tbe  cur- 
rency, those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Ireland 
will  be  able  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  revolutions  of  her 
circulation.  Being  purely  an  agricultural  country,  the  lowest 
points  will  of  course  be  in  August  or  September,  immediately 
before  the  harvest,  and  the  commencement  of  the  cattle  and 
bacon  trade.  Then  it  rises  rapidlv  till  it  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  January,  and  then  gradually  declines.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country  we  should  naturally  expect  that  during  tbe 
season  of  increase  the  circulation  woula  expand  most  m  the 
rural  districts;  and  so  we  find  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  expands  very  moderately — that 
of  her  branches  which  are  located  chieflv  in  large  towns  ex- 
pands morer— while  the  circulation  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
which  are  located  in  the  agricultural  districts  receives  the 
lai^st  increase.  Agun,  the  purchases  and  sal^  of  agricnUural 
prcxluce  are  known  to  be  in  small  amounts ;  and  hence  the 
notes  of  the  smallest  denomination  receive  the  lai^est  relative 
increase.  The  annual  changes  of  the  Irish  circulation  are 
governed  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  and  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  These  are  the  laws  of  the  circula- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that£l  notes  still  circulate  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland,  and  hence  tbe  note  circulation  indicates  almost 
the  total  amount  of  the  currency.  In  England  we  have  oo 
notes  under  £5,  and  hence  we  have  been  compelled  to  confine 
our  observations  to  the  note  circulation.  It  is  our  opiniott 
that  the  gold  and  silver  circulation  undergoes,  in  England,  the 
same  fluctuation,  and  at  nearly  the  same  periods,  as  the  note 
circulation ;  but  we  are  unable  to  furnish  any  decided  proof 
that  this  is  the  case. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which,  were  it  not  established  by 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  &cts,  would  be  hotly  disputed. 
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It  is,  that  the  increase  of  banks  does  not  increase  the  total 
circulation.  Indeed,  unless  so  &r  as  banks  tend  to  increase 
the  domestic  trade  of  a  country,  their  multiplication  tends  to 
diminish  the  total  circulation.  For  every  banker  draws  front 
circulation  the  notes  of  other  banks-*--ana  all  banks  allowing 
interest,  the  little  private  hoards  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals become  lodged  in  the  banks.  And,  again,  by  granting 
letters  of  credit  on  each  other,  the  banks  enable  parties  who 
travel  from  town  to  town  to  make  purchases  without  carrying 
notes  in  their  pockets. 

In  thus  discussing  the  laws  of  the  currency  we  have  abstained 
from  adducing  the  authorities  upon  which  our  deductions  are 
founded,  as  long  rows  of  figures  are  usually  repulsive  to  gene^ 
ral  readers.  But  we  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  verify  our 
statements  to  the  Appendixes  attached  to  the  two  Reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  and  especially  to  the  Tables 
and  Calculations  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Oilbart,  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  and  also  to  the  excellent  Summary  of  the  Evidence, 
published  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bell. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  laws  of  the  currency  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  we  have  thus  aci|uired. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  will  enable  us 
to  refute  some  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  respect* 
ing  the  currency — to  repel  the  accusations  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  country  banks — and  to  judge  of  the  plans 
proposed  for  its  regulation. 

First,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  will  teach 
us  to  expect  the  monthly  fluctuations  as  naturally  as  we  expect 
the  recurrence  of  the  seasons;  and  we  shall  estimate  at  their  due 
value  those  theories  which  would  prove  that  the  country  is  on 
the  road  to  ruin  or  to  prosperity,  because  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  is  higher  or  lower  than  in  the  preceding  month. 
Nor  shall  we  ever  expect  that  two  currencies,  governed  by 
different  laws,  will  correspond  in  their  fluctuations.  It  would 
be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  expect  that  the  country  circulation 
should  correspond  with  those  Quarterly  variations  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England  occasioned  by  the  payment  of 
the  public  dividends.  And  again,  with  regard  to  the  annual 
variations.  The  amount  of  the  country  circulation  is  governed 
very  much  by  the  price  of  com — that  of  the  Bank  of  England 
by  the  amount  of  her  bullion.  How  absurd  to  expect  that 
these  should  at  all  times  correspond  I  Nor  shall  we  suppose 
that  this  want  of  conformity  occurs  merely  from  having  dif- 
ferent banks.     Even  had  we  but  one  bank  of  issue  for  the 
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whole  nation,  a  constant  conformity  between  the  London  and 
provincial  circulation  could  never  be  maintained.  An  impor- 
tation of  gold  would  expand  the  London  circulation,  and^  an 
exportation  of  gold  would  contract  the  London  circulation. 
But  the  country  circulation  could  never  expand  and  contract 
in  immediate  conformity,  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
would  show  a  progress  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Secondly,  An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  will 
enable  us  to  repel  the  accusations  which  are  sometimes  ad- 
vanced against  the  country  bankers.  One  of  these  charges  is, 
that,  from  a  spirit  of  competition,  the  country  bankers  issue 
their  notes  to  excess.  To  this  Mr.  G.  M.  Bell,  himself  a 
country  banker,  makes  the  following  reply : — 

'*  The  issues  of  the  country  banker  are  dependent  upon  the  demands 
of  trade.  He  is  quite  passive  as  regards  the  circulation  ;  he  cannot 
issue  more  notes  than  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
natural  demands  of  the  people  for  money  to  supply  their  ordinary  deal- 
ings, is  the  controlling  principle  of  the  country  circulation.  This  de- 
mand will  be  more  or  less  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  requirements  of  particular 
districU."* 

Another  charge  against  the  country  bankers  is,  that  by 
making  imprudent  advances  they  have  encouraged  speculation. 
Mr.  Hubbard  observes  :  f — 

"  The  desire  to  lend  that  which  costs  them  nothing  is  naturally  so 
strong,  that  they  readily  accept  a  lower  interest  than  other  banks 
would  who  had  notes  for  which  they  have  given  value;  but  more 
than  this — their  desire  to  extend  their  circulation  causes  them  to  over- 
look the  insufficiency  of  the  security  offered  to  them  ;~tempted  by 
the  facility  of  borrowing,  the  adventurer  launches  into  ill-considered 
speculations — he  soon  needs  assistance — he  must  be  supported — the 
bank  becomes  too  deeply  interested  to  let  him  h\\ — but  the  embar- 
rassment becomes  evident,  and  the  ruin  of  both  the  adventurer  and 
the  bank  involves  multitudes  of  innocent  sufferers.*' 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  picture,  except  with 
regard  to  the  motives  which  are  ascribed  to  the  banker.  Every 
practical  banker  knows  that  he  cannot  extend  his  circulation 
oeyond  what  the  wants  of  his  district  require ;  and  though  his 
notes  may  cost  him  nothing  at  the  time  he  issues  them,  he  will 
have  to  provide  funds  to  meet  them  on  their  return.  The 
laws  of  the  currency  will  insure  the  speedy  return  of  all 
country  notes  not  required  by  the  wants  of  the  community ; 


*  Hie  Country  Banks  and  the  Cnrrency,  p.  128. 
t  The  Cwrency  and  the  Country,  p.  84. 
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and  then  the  banker's  advances,  even  if  at  first  made  in  notes, 
become  an  advance  of  capital.  We  have  found  by  those  banks 
of  issue  that  have  failed  through  making  imprudent  loans  to  ' 
traders,  that  the  amount  of  their  circulation  bore  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  advances,  as  to  show  that  the 
desire  of  maintaining  a  circulation  could  have  been  no  adequate 
inducement  for  the  advances.  The  main  profits  in  such  cases 
are  usually  derived  from  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  high  com- 
missions which  are  charged, — and  hence  these  large  advances 
are  generally  made  by  non-issuing  banks.  Mr.  Hubbard  calls 
on  ^^  the  Manchester  manufacturers  and  Birmingham  black- 
smiths," to  ''  ask  themselves  how  far  their  distress  is  the  con- 
sequence of  over  production,  stimulated  by  the  fostering  aid  of 
issuing  banks  ?"  The  places  selected  prove  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
is  not  speaking  from  personal  knowledge.  At  Manchester  there 
is  no  issuing  bank,  except  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  a  branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank — and  at  Bir- 
mingham all  the  joint-stock  banks  (excepting  also  a  branch  of 
the  same  bank)  issue  only  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and  the 
notes  of  the  issuing  private  banks  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  circulation. 

Another  charge  against  the  country  bankers  is,  that,  by 
their  excessive  issues,  they  have  raised  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities. No  such  charge,  indeed,  can  be  advanced  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, as  he  contends  that  no  amount  of  issue  has  any  tendency 
to  raise  prices.  On  this  subject  we  will  express  our  own 
opinions  in  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Gilbart's  ^'  His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Banking :" — 

''  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  any  bank  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  not  convertible  into  gold — that  is,  not  payable  in  gold  upon  de- 
mand— the  notes  may  be  issued  to  such  an  amount  as  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  prices.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  operation  of  the  Restriction 
Act,  did  produce  this  effect.  It  may  also  be  admitted,  that  in  a 
country  where  there  is  one  chief  bank  possessing  an  immense  capital 
and  unbounded  confidence,  the  notes  of  such  a  bank,  even  if  payable  in 
g^ld,  may  be  issued  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  prices, 
until  an  unfavourable  course  of  the  exchange  shall  cause  payment  of 
the  notes  to  be  demanded  in  gold  ;  for  gold  will  not  be  demanded 
nntil  the  course  of  the  exchange  is  so  unfavourable  as  to  cause  the  ex- 

g>rtation  of  gold  to  be  attend^  with  profit.  Hence  the  issues  of  the 
ank  of  England,  being  at  present  under  no  other  restraint  than  lia- 
bility to  pay  in  gold  on  demand,  may  for  a  time  cause  an  advance  in 
prices. 

"In  cases  where  the  increased  issue  of  notes  is  caused  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  commodities  brought  to  market,  the  additional 
VOL.  ui. — NO.  u.  B  B 
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amount  of  notea  put  into  circuktion  does  not  cause  any  adftnee  of 
prices.  In  all  agricultural  districts  there  is  a  great  demand  for  notes 
about  the  season  of  harvest,  to  pav  for  the  produce  then  brought  to 
market.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulatioo  is 
much  greater  in  the  winter,  when  corn  and  bacon  are  being  exported, 
than  in  the  summer  months.  Almost  every  trade  and  every  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  with  more  activity  at  some  periods  of  the 
year  than  at  others,  and  during  the  active  seasons,  when  money  is  in 
demand,  more  notes  are  in  circulation.  These  notes  are  at  such  pe- 
riods drawn  out  of  the  banks,  either  as  repayments  of  money  lodged, 
or  by  discount  of  the  bills  drawn  against  the  exported  commodities.** 
—(p.  162.) 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Hubbard  that  the  immediate  regalator 
of  price  is  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand ;  and 
we  think,  that  whenever  notes  are  issued  otherwise  than  to 
meet  the  demands  of  trade,  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
demand.  A  facility  of  obtaining  money  induces  people  to  go 
into  new  undertakmgs,  and  hence  there  is  a  new  demand  for 
certain  commodities ;  and  when  money  is  scarce  the  sellers 
become  more  numerous  than  the  buyers — supply  is  increased 
relative  to  demand — ^and  hence  prices  fall.  While,  however, 
we  consider  it  to  be  a  law  of  our  currency  that  notes  not  issued 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  such  tendency  may  be  directed,  retarded,  or 
even  counteracted,  for  a  time,  by  the  prudence  of  commercial 
men.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  selected  several  periods  in  which  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  did  not  produce  a 
general  increase  of  prices.  But  all  his  instances  are  taken 
from  within  a  short  period.  Now,  in  1836,  our  merchants  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  they 
have  ever  since  been  oautious  against  the  ensnaring  effects  of 
a  full  currency.  The  abundance  of  money  in  1838  did  not 
lead  to  commercial  speculation,  but  it  led  to  investments  in 
American  securities.  It  is  evident  that  abundance  of  money 
will  not  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  any  commodity, 
unless  it  is  employed  to  purchase  that  particular  commodity  ; 
and  it  will  affect  the  prices  of  different  commodities  according 
to  the  quantity  of  money  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  each  indi- 
Tidual  market.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniably  true,  that 
whatever  gives  additional  facilities  to  speculation,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  speculation.  The  issues  of  country  banks 
furnish  no  such  facilities,  and  hence  they  neither  promote  spe- 
culations nor  advance  prices. 

*|  Country  paper  cannot  circulate  in  London,  and  cannot  therefore, 
by  its  abundance  or  iu  scarcity,  produce  any  effect  on  the  prices  of 
commodities  there,  or  on  the  prices  of  public  securities ;  and  being  at 
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all  timot  instantly  con?ertible  into  Bank  of  England  notes,  it  cannot 
by  its  quantity  produce  any  effect  on*prices  in  the  country."* 

Bat  a  main  charge  against  the  country  bankers  has  been 
that  their  issues  affect  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  have  counteracted  the  e&cts  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  arrest  a  drain  for  bullion.  To  do  this  the  country 
issues  must  either  raise  the  prices  of  commodities  or  lower  the 
rate  of  interest.  But  it  is  evident  that  notes  issued  only  to 
meet  the  demands  of  trade,  and  which  are  returned  when  no 
longer  required,  can  produce  neither  of  these  effects.  The 
country  banker  cannot  buy  gold  or  Exchequer  bills,  nor  Go- 
vernment stock/ with  his  own  notes;  nor  can  they  be  em- 
ployed to  pav  foreigners  for  goods  that  are  imported.  And  as 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  the  country  bankers,  unlike  the  London 
bankers,  allow  interest  upon  deposits,  which  tends  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  interest.  In  country  districts  it  is  the  trade  whicn 
regulates  the  currency,  not  the  currency  which  regulates  the 
trade.  In  London,  that  portion  of  the  currencv  which  is  not 
issued  in  supplying  the  wants  of  trade,  but  in  tne  purchase  of 
bullion,  has  a  tendency,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
furnishing  inducements  to  speculation,  to  lead  to  larger  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  and  investments  in  foreign  secu- 
rities, and  hence  to  turn  the  exchanges.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  not  observing  the  distinct  laws  by  which  these  two  kinds 
of  currency  are  governed,  that  much  confusion  has  arisen,  and 
much  undeserved  censure  has  been  cast  upon  the  country 
bankers.  During  the  unfavourable  exchanges  of  1839,  the 
whole  blame  of  the  pressure  was  charged  upon  the  private 
and  joint-stock  banks  of  issue.  We  suppose  that  the  present 
accusers  of  the  country  banks  have  rather  copied  the  denun- 
ciation of  former  years,  than  exercised  their  own  powers  of 
observation ;  for  the  following  has  been  the  average  annual 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
private  and  joint-stock  banks,  for  the  last  four  years : — 


Yean. 

Bank  of  Englaiid. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint-Stock  Banks. 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 

£ 

16,838,508 
16,877,164 
18,593,231 
19,574,923 

£ 

6,527,902 
6,097,894 
5,256.317 
4,680,628 

£ 
3,965,908 
3,501,424 
2.992,735 
2,987,288 

*  See  "A  Defence  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  Coontry  Issues,"  a  very  able 
work  by  Mr.  BaOsy,  of  Sheffield.     (Ridgway.) 
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If,  then,  an  increase  of  ci/culation  is  a  proof  of  a  want  of 
prudence,  that  charge  does  not  apply  to  the  country  bankers, 
for  their  circulation  has  greatly  declined.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  laws  do  not  apply  to  both  cases ;  and, 
therefore,  the  mere  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
London  and  country  circulation  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  any 
neglect  of  prudence  on  either  side. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  laws  of  the  currency  refute  the  theory 
that  the  country  circulation  can  be  increased  and  diminished 
by  the  mere  caprice  of  the  country  bankers — that  it  exercises 
an  influence  upon  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  regulates 
the  foreign  exchanges.  They  repel  the  accusation  that  the 
country  bankers,  by  their  spirit  of  competition,  have  issued  an 
excessive  amount  of  their  notes,  and  counteracted  the  efforts 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  regulate  the  exchanges.  Tliey 
show,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  country  circulation  of  England 
and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  no  regulation  is  re- 

3uired  ; — that  the  circulation  must  fluctuate  according  to  the 
emands  of  trade  and  agriculture;  and  that  any  law  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  these  fluctuations,  so  as  to  make  them  con- 
form to  any  other  standard,  would  necessarily  be  injurious. 

The  regular  fluctuation  in  the  same  periods  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  these  fluctuations  are 
regulated  by  the  seasons,  and  not  by  the  influence  of  the 
bankers.  Neither  caprice,  nor  avarice,  nor  ignorance,  could 
produce  such  uniform  effects  ;  while  the  difference  in  the  annual 
averages  of  the  circulation  is  accounted  for  from  circum- 
stances wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  banks.  The  propor- 
tion which  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  between  the  circu- 
lation of  the  private  and  the  joint-stock  banks,  shows  that  the 
reckless  spirit  of  competition  charged  upon  both  has  no 
foundation  with  reference  to  either;  while  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  issues  of  both  from  year  to  year  is  a  proof  that 
neither  have  the  power  to  extend  their  issues  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  the 
country. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  make  a  few 
observations  upon  issues  of  joint-stock  banks.  By  the  Return 
ending  Jan.  6,  1844,  their  notes  amounted  to  ^3,234,999.  As 
every  shareholder  in  these  companies  is  answerable  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  property,  this  portion  of  our  currency  must  be 
considered  as  having  the  attribute  of  safety — and  as  many  of 
the  shareholders  are  often  persons  of  great  respectability  and 
influence  in  the  districts  in  which  the  notes  circulate,  the 
notes  are  received  with  unbounded  confidence.    A  contraction 
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of  the  carreiicy,  tberefore,  such  as  occurred  in  the  year  ISSS, 
from  a  panic,  or  dread  of  ultimate  "loss,  is  perfectly  impossible. 
Whenever  a  joint-stock  bank  has  become  unfortunate,  the 
directors  have  always  taken  measures  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  their  notes.  The  relatiye  extent  to  which  the  private 
and  the  joint-stock  banks  transact  the  business  of  the  country 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  from  the  amounts  of  their  respective 
circulations ;  for  most  of  the  latter  class  of  banks  which  are 
located  in  lar^e  towns  are  not  banks  of  issue.  The  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  England  supply  these  banks  with  notes  in  discount 
of  their  bills,  at  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  charged  to  other 
parties.  This  is  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  may  be  disconti- 
nued at  the  option  of  either  party,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
have  no  wish  to  prohibit  such  agreements,  though  some  of 
the  terms  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  objection.  Each  bank 
has  a  maximum  and  A^minimnm  amount  of  discounts;  the 
latter  it  must  always  maintain,  even  though  it  may  not  re- 
quire the  money  for  the  use  of  its  customers.  Hence,  in  seasons 
when  money  is  cheap  and  abundant,  the  joint-stock  bank, 
rather  than  break  off  the  agreement,  takes  money  which  it  does 
not  want ;  and  to  save  the  loss  of  the  interest,  it  lends  it  again 
to  speculators,  and  other  indifferent  parties — and  hence  makes 
advances,  and  sometimes  incurs  losses  that  would  otherwise  be 
avoided.  The  cotton  speculations  at  Liverpool  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  large  advances  made  by  the  banks.  The  branch 
banks  thus  put  into  circulation  notes  which  are  not  required 
by  the  demands  of  trade,  and  this  produces  effects  similar  to 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  issues  of  the  Parent  Establish- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  bullion. 

Thirdly,  another  advantage  arising  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  currency  is,  that  we  are  able  to  form 
a  better  judgment  of  thosa  plans  that  are  proposed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  currency.  Two  such  plans  are  given  in  the 
works  before  us  by  Mr.  Cowell  and  Mr.  Hubbard.  Thes6 
writers  are  both  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  no 
doubt,  might  give  to  the  public  much  useful  information 
respecting  that  establishment.  But  they  seem  more  disposed 
to  write  about  other  banks,  respecting  which  it  may  fairly  be 
supposed,  without  any  reflection,  that  they  have  much  less 
information. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  either  of  these 
plans  for  regulating  the  currency,  the  question  is  pressed  upon 
us,  whether  any  plan  is  necessary.  The  only  evil  in  our  coun- 
try circulation  is  the  weakness  of  the  parties  by  whom  some  of 
the  notes  are  issued.  Whenever  Mr.  Hubbard  draws  a  picture 
of  the  evils  of  the  country  circulation,  he  always  winds  up  with 
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the  breaking  of  the  banks — as  though  the  breaking  of  a  bank 
was  the  necessary  effect  of  its  power  of  issuing  notes.  And 
what  has  produced  these  weak  banks  t — what  but  injadicioas 
legislation  ?  It  was  enacted  in  1708,  that  no  bank  of  more 
than  six  partners  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes.  Had  that 
prohibition  been  applied  to  all  banks  of  not  more  than  six 
partners,  there  would  have  been  some  wisdom  in  the  enact- 
ment. This  unwise  law  called  into  existence  a  great  number 
of  small  banks,  and,  of  course,  many  of  them  hare  failed. 
And,  after  unwise  legislation  has  thus  produced  incalculable 
evil,  this  evil  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for  farther  legislation. 
A  practical  man  of  business  would  suppose  that  the  simplest 
way  of  removing  the  effects  would  be  to  remove  the  cause. 
History  teaches  us  that  where  the  legislature  does  not  interfere, 
the  community  will  establish  for  themselves  large  and  safe 
banks,  and  comparatively  few  in  number.  Such  has  been  the 
case  in  Scotland.  But  tne  end  of  legislation  has  always  been 
to  establish  a  large  number  of  small  banks.  Such  has  been 
the  case  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  In  America,  no 
persons  can  establish  a  bank,  without  having  first  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  legislature.  In  everv  State  a  vast  number  of 
charters  have  been  obtained  ;  hence  tnere  is  a  vast  number  of 
banks,  and,  as  their  number  has  increased,  their  individual 
strength  has  diminished.  In  Ii^land,  the  evil  of  numerous 
weak  banks  was  so  great,  that  it  cured  itself:  they  nearly  all 
failed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  bank  in  Dublin,  there 
is  not  a  private  bank  of  issue  in  all  Ireland.  In  1824  the  le- 
gislature retraced  its  steps,  and  permitted  Joint-Stock  Banks 
of  Issue  to  be  established  beyond  fifty  Irish  miles  from  Dublin ; 
and  hence  the  currency  is  in  a  sound  state.  In  1826  the 
same  wise  course  was  adopted  in  England  with  re^rd  to  a 
greater  distance  than  sixty-five' miles  from  London;  and 
consequently  the  currency,  beyond  that  distance,  has  greatly 
improved.  It  is  true,  many  private  banks  still  exist,  but  their 
number  is  annually  diminishmg ;  and  those  that  remain,  from 
having  to  compete  with  larger  banking  companies,  are  com- 

fielled  to  avoid  every  practice  that  might  damage  their  credit, 
t  is  only  within  the  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  round  London 
that  small  banks  of  issue  are  protected  against  the  wholesome 
competition  with  larger  establishments.  Let  this  protection 
be  removed,  and  the  country  circulation  would  gradually  pro- 
gress to  a  sound  state,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  render  further 
legislation  wholly  unnecessary. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  currency  as  exemplified 
in  history  and  experience,  would,  therefore,  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  fewer  Acts  of  Parliament  we  have  for  its  regulation 
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the  better ;  and,  instead  of  askinfif  for  new  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  ought  rather  to  aak  for  the  repeal  of  those  that  are 
now  in  operation.  All  that  the  legislature  has  to  jlo  in  the 
matter  is  merely  to  place  large  banking  companies  on  the  same 
footing  a8  small  banking  companies,  with  r^ard  to  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  law — to  give  to  both  the  same  privileges,  or 
rather  the  same  righU-^-^OiA  then  let  the  public  choose  the 
banks  they  like  best. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  writers  who  come  forward  with  their 
plans  for  regulating  the  currency,  would  first  inquire  whether 
the  currency  required  any  regulation — whether  the  evils  which 
strike  them  so  forciblv,  instead  of  showing  the  need  of  regu- 
lation, do  not  prove  the  existence  already  of  too  much  regu- 
lation— and  whether  the  theories  they  advocate  are  not  at 
Tariance  with  those  laws  bv  which  the  currency,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  legislative  interierence,  is  always  found  to  be  go- 
verned. 

These  laws  incontestably  demonstrate,  that  even  if  regulation 
be  necessary,  no  one  system  can  be  adapted  to  all  the  various 
currencies  which  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have 
shown  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  four 
revolutions  in  a  year,  being  at  its  highest  point  in  those  months 
in  which  the  public  dividends  are  paid.  The  country  circula- 
tion revolves  once  in  a  year,  being  at  its  highest  point  in  April, 
and  its  lowest  in  August.  The  circulation  of  Scotland  re- 
volves once  in  a  year,  being  at  its  lowest  point  in  March,  and 
its  highest  in  November.  The  circulation  of  Ireland  revolves 
also  once  in  a  year,  being  at  its  lowest  point  in  September,  and 
its  highest  in  January.  These  changes  are  not  capricious  or 
accidental,  but  are  cfetermined  by  the  recurrence  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  state  of  trade  in  their  respective  districts.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  apply  one  uniform  rule  to  these  various 
currencies!  The  idea  of  doing  so  was  ridiculed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  "  Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther."  He  compares 
it  to  the  conduct  of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  having  derived 
benefit  from  the  use  of  Anderson's  pills,  always  insisted,  after 
dinner,  that  every  one  of  his  guests  should  take  a  '^  leetle 
Anderson*^ 

It  is  evident  that  no  plan  could  be  suitable  that  shall  in- 
volve the  maintenance  of  the  same  amount  of  circulation  from 
year  to  year,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Nor  can  any  plan 
be  efiiiSient  that  shall  require  all  the  currencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  rise  and  fall  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  by  rules  wholly  unconnected  with  the  state  of  trade 
at  the  season  these  operations  are  taking  place.    The  plans 
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that  hare  been  proposed  for  making  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  to  vary  exactly  in « accordance  with  the  amount  of 
gold  in  t^e  Bank  of  England,  are  at  variance  with  both  these 
principles.  For  when  the  foreign  exchanges  are  in  a  quiescent 
state^  the  amount  of  notes  would  remain  the  same ;  and  when- 
ever the  exchanges  were  favourable  or  unfavourable,  the  same 
degree  of  expansion  or  contraction  would,  on  the  plans  pro- 

e)8ed,  be  universally  applied.    On  this  subject  we  quote  Mr. 
osanquet : — 

"  There  are  great  and  rapid  alterations  in  the  quantity  of  circulation 
required  from  year  to  year,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  trade  and  credit, 
and  the  vast  monetary  operations  which  this  country  is  often  suddenly 
called  upon  to  perform.  There  are  periodical  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  local  circulation  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  London, 
the  provision  for  the  dividends,  and  subsequent  payments,  are  the  main 
causes  of  such  fluctuations.  In  the  country  circulation  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  appear  to  be  regular  ebbs  and  flows  in 
the  quantity  required  for  local  purposes,  A  leading  principle  in  the 
currency  is,  that  it  is  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  such  should 
possess  the  power  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  community  for  the  purposes  of  exchange.  The 
system  which  would  cause  the  paper  circulation  to  vary  precisely  as  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  would  have  varied,  had  it  been  exclusiTcly 
metallic,  is  incompatible  with  this  principle.  Such  a  system  is  vicious 
in  its  mode  of  action,  inasmuch  as  it  would  force  issues  when  contrac- 
tion should  take  place,  and  withdraws  them  at  the  moment  when  most 
required."  * 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  w(M*ks  before 
us,  we  may  state,  as  a  novelty  in  banking  literature,  that 
most  works  on  banking  are  now  published  by  writers  who  are 
practically  engaged  in  carrying  on  its  operations.  Among 
Bank  Directors  we  have  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr. 
Hubbard ;  London  Bankers,  Mr.  Loyd,  Mr.  Bosanquet  and 
Mr.  Drummond ;  Country  Bankers,  Mr.  Leatham  and  Mr. 
Wright;  Directors  of  Joint-Stock  Banks,  Mr.  Bailey  and 
Mr.  Salomons ;  Managers,  Mr.  Gilbart  and  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
Agent  to  a  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Cowell.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  works  of  these  writers  have  ter- 
minated merely  in  a  conflict  of  opinions — a  mere  discussion  of 
theories.  They  have,  as  we  conceive,  produced  most  beneficial 
practical  results.  They  have  awakened  public  attention  to  the 
subject.  They  have  disseminated  mucn  information.  They 
have  stimulated  the  mental  energies  of  other  men,  and  have 

*  '*  Metallic  Paper  and  Credit  Currencj,   and  the  Means  of  regvlmtiiig  tbdr 
Quantity  and  Value,"  by  J.  W.  Bosanqaet,  Esq.,  pp.  49—62. 
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gnided  die  opinions  of  the  public  press.  During  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  there  has  been  a  fflut  of  money  in  London.  In 
former  years,  this  would  have  driven  the  nation  into  a  frenzy  of 
speculation ;  and  why  has  it  not  in  the  present  instance?  Is 
it  not  because  our  merchants  better  understand  the  laws  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  governed,  ana 
that  they  are  cautioned  and  admonished  continually  by  the 
City  articles  of  the  daily  press?  The  number  of  practical 
banking  authors  marks  the  intellectual  character  of  the  age. 
Our  men  of  business  are  not  now  wholly  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  To  be  able  to  influence  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  other  minds  is  now  regarded  as  an  object  of  ambition 
even  by  a  banker. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Cowell.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  r.  That  Commissioners  be  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sit 
every  day,  from  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  to  two  o'clock  p.m.,  with  orders 
to  give  paper  certificates  of  deposits  of  gold  returnable  on  demand. 

**  2.  That  every  day  at  two  p.m.,  they  expend  two-thirds  of  all  the 
gold  they  shall  have  received  during  the  day,  in  the  purchase  of  as 
much  of  the  public  debts  as  it  will  command, — thus  restoring  to  the 
*  markets  of  the  world*  two-thirds  of  whatsoever  gold  they  may  have 
taken,  and  reserving  one^hird  in  their  coffers. 

**  3.  That  every  day,  from  the  hours  of  eleven  to  two,  they  return  to 
such  persons  as  may  present  certificates  all  the  gold  which  the  certi- 
ficates so  presented  shall  evidence  is  due. 

*'  4.  That  on  any  day  in  the  course  of  which  they  shall  have  re- 
turned more  gold  than  they  have  received,  they  sell  at  two  o'clock  as 
much  of  the  public  debt  held  by  them  as  will  establish  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  one  to  three  between  their  reserve  of  gold  and  their  cenificates 
outstanding  at  that  hour." 

Mr.  Cowell  has  adopted  the  theory,  that  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  should  vary  according  to  the  stock  of  bullion  ; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise  for  having  attempted 
to  reduce  this  theory  to  practice.  The  practical  operation  of  a 
principle  is  the  only  test  of  its  soundness.  Were  some  other 
writers  to  follow  Mr.  Cowell's  example,  they  would  soon  cure 
the  public,  and  possibry  themselves,  of  all  dependence  on  their 
theories.  According  to  Mr.  Cowell's  plan,  supposing  the  Com- 
missioners had  commenced  operations  with  an  issue  of  thirty 
millions  of  notes  (certificates),  and  held  ten  millions  of  golg* 
then  an  importation  of  three  millions  of  gold  would  increase 
the  paper  circulation  three  millions  and  the  gold  circulation 
two  millions — making  a  total  increase  of  five  millions ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  three  millions  of  gold  were  withdrawn 
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from  the  Commissioner,  then  the  »>Id  would  be  reduced  to 
seven  millions,  and  the  paper  circulation,  by  a  sale  of  goyera- 
ment  securities,  to  twenty-one  millions.  These  extensive  flae- 
tuations  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  are  to  be  insured  with 
all  the  certainty  of  a  Babbage  machine.  Mr.  Cowell  contem- 
plates that  these  fluctuations  in  the  currency  will  produce  cor- 
responding fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities, — as  he 
states  that  •*  the  value  of  the  property  of  every  member  of  the 
community  would  be  daily  afiected  by  the  greater  or  less 
outstanding  amount  of  certificates."  He  has  further  insured 
^reat  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  the  Oovernment  securities ; 
for  the  Commissioners  will  always  be  buyers  in  a  favourable 
course  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  sellers  when  the  ex- 
changes are  unfavourable.  On  these  occasions  the  natural 
tendency  of  circumstances  to  produce  a  rise  or  ftill  in  the  funds 
would  receive  a  further  stimulus  from  the  operations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

A  description  of  this  plan  seems  a  sufficient  condemnation. 
To  say  that  the  currency  would  be  made  to  fluctuate  in  the 
same  way  as  it  would  fluctuate  in  case  it  were  wholly  metallic, 
is  pure  assumption.  No  one  has  yet  shown  us  how  a  purely 
metallic  circulation  would  fluctuate,  or  whether  it  be  at  all 
practicable,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country ;  but,  ad- 
mitting the  theory  to  be  true,  Mr.  CowelFs  plan  does  not 
accordwith  the  theory. 

Mr.  Cowell  held  out  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  whom  his  Letter  is  addressed,  the  prospect  of  adding 
the  very  convenient  sum  of  £800,000  per  annum  to  the  public 
revenue ;  but  Mr.  Cowell  has  omitted  all  calculation  of  the 
losses  which  the  Commissioners  may  sustain  by  buying  stock 
when  the  exchanges  are  favourable,  and  money  consequently 
abundant — and  selling  it  again  when  the  exchanges  have 
become  unfavourable,  and  monej  consequently  scarce :  he  has 
also  left  out  of  view  the  additional  sum  which  the  Bank  of 
England  would  expect  for  managing  the  public  business,  after 
having  been  deprived  of  the  profits  of  the  circulation  :  be  has 
omitted,  too,  tne  loss  to  the  revenue,  from  the  abolition  of 
bankers'  licenses  and  the  stamp  duty  on  the  notes :  and  he  has 
not  informed  us,  that  whenever  an  unfavourable  course  of  the 
exchanges  shall  diminish  the  currency  and  depress  prices, 
there  will  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  the  Exche- 
quer. When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account, 
and  when  moreover  it  is  considered  that  a  necessary  addition 
to  the  plan  is,  that  tlie  payment  of  the  public  dividends  are  to 
depend  upon  the  issue  of  a  new  kind  of  Government  security. 
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to  be  taken  at  a  dhamntj  il  madt  sorely  be  admitted,  that  faow- 
eyer  favourably  the  plan  may  be  viewed  by  a  finance  minister 
ont  of  place,  it  is  notlikeW  to  be  regarded  by  any  one  who  sits 
on  the  lofty  eminence  of  office,  with  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  surprise  at  the  boldness  of  the  conception. 

The  principle  with  which  Mr.  Cowell  setd  out,  and  on  which 
he  bases  his  system,  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  a  serious  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  this  subject.  Whether  a  desire 
for  gold  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  natural  appetites  of 
man,  is  an  inquiry  which  seems  better  adapted  to  amuse  the 
leisure  hours  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  than  to  guide  the  counsels 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer. 

We  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Hubbard'^s  pamphlet,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  propriety  of  establishing  one 
bank  of  issue.  We  must  do  Mr.  Hubbard  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  the  most  practical  writer  we  have  seen 
on  his  side  of  the  question  :  the  talent  and  candour  he  has 
manifested,  entitle  his  reasonings  to  a  rather  extended  exa- 
mination. At  the  present  time  this  subject  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  our  ag^ncultural  interest.  Landlords  and  others 
are  urging  the  farmers  to  lay  out  more  capital  on  their 
lands,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  compete  with  foreieners. 
Whence  are  the  fkrmers  to  get  this  additional  capital  ?  -Under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  might  possibly  borrow  it  of  their 
bankers;  but  should  the  bankers  oe  called  upon  to  pay  off 
their  circulation,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  grant 
further  loans  to  the  &rmer,  they  will  probably  call  in  those 
which  are  outstanding. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  plan  is  this : — All  the  notes  now  issued 
by  various  banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  shall 
be  exterminated.  A  new  bank  shall  be  formed,  which  shall 
issue  thirty-five  millions  of  notes  against  securities,  and  as 
many  more  as  they  please  in  exchange  for  coin  or  bullion, 
and  all  the  notes  shall  be  payable  in  gold  on  demand.  The 
bank  shall  do  no  other  business  than  give  notes  for  gold, 
and  gold  for  notes.  By  this  means  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  would  correspond  with  the 
fluctuations  in  the  stock  of  gold, — and  this  Mr.  Hubbard  calls 
"  the  metallic  system." 

The  following  are  Mr.  Hubbard's  reasons  in  favour  of  one 
national  bank  of  issue  : — 

1.  ^'  By  one  bank  only  can  the  circulation  be  governed  on  the  me- 
tallic principle. 

2.  *'  It  is  far  easier  to  insure  the  validity  of  a  single  bank  than  of 
several. 
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3.  ^*  The  profit  of  a  paper  circulatbD,  as  it  belongs  to  the  nation,  so 
it  can  most  advantageously  be  realized  through  the  medium  of  a  single 
issuing  body." 

Mr.  Hubbard  objects  against  the  country  circulatioDy  that 
there  is  "  a  positive  increcLse  in  the  country  circulation  from 
one  year  to  another,  when  during  the  same  period  the  ballion 
and  circulation  have  respectively  decreased.'* 

This  objection  is  exceedingly  ill-timed,  as  during  the  last 
four  years  the  progress  has  been  just  reversed.  But  waiving 
this,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Hubbard,  if  the  one  bank  of  issue 
would  establish  this  conformity  between  the  fluctuations  of 
the  London  and  the  country  circulation,  which  he  thinks  so 
desirable?  Even  with  one  bank  of  issue,  would  not  an  ex- 
port of  gold  contract  the  London  circulation  first?  and 
would  not  considerable  time  elapse  before  the  country  circu- 
lation would  be  contracted  in  proportion?  Nay,  would  it 
not  be  quite  possible  for  a  country  bank  to  sell  stock  and  Ex- 
chequer bills  in  London,  and  take  the  notes  with  him  into  the 
country  for  the  use  of  his  customers,  and  thus  increase  the 
country  circulation  even  when  the  London  circulation  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  contraction  ?  We  would  also  ask,  if  the 
metallic  principle  be  so  sound  as  represented,  why  might  not  a 
bank  af  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  be  conducted 
on  that  principle,  as  well  as  one  in  London.  We  would  also 
inquire,  what  is  there  at  present  to  prevent  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  adopting  the  metallic  principle  ?  and 
whether  in  that  case  the  contractions  of  the  Bank  or  England 
would  not  ultimately  produce  the  same  contractions  of  the 
country  circulations  which  it  is  contended  would  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  one  bank  of  issue  ?  And,  moreover,  we 
would  ask,  whether  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
when  she  has  approached  the  metallic  principle,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  unmingled  good?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  partial 
adoption  of  this  system  that  money  was  so  abundant  in  the 
year  1838,  that  millions  were  invested  in  American  securities, 
and  that  money  is  now  so  abundant  that  no  interest  can  be  ob- 
tained for  its  use  ?  Was  it  not  this  system  that  produced  the 
disasters  of  1836  and  1839  ?  and  must  not  the  reaction  of  the 
present  abundance  of  money  produce  similar  results  ?  So  fiir 
as  the  system  has  been  tried,  it  is  found  to  be  a  bad  system  ; 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  establishment  of  one  bank  of 
issue  is  not  essential  to  its  operation. 

As  our  Government  has  not  yet  learned  the  odious  doctrine 
of  repudiation,  (and  "  first  let  an  earthquake  swallow  Ma- 
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cedonia/*)  we  are  rejuly  to  admit  that  Oovernment  security  is 
superior  to  private  security;  and,  therefore/we  concur  with 
Mr.  Hubbard's  second  reason,  if  by  the  word  "  validity"  he 
means  ultimate  safety  ;  but  if  he  means  by  *'  validity,"  pay- 
ment  on  demand,  we  feel  compelled  to  demur  to  his  arguments. 
As  these  notes  would  be  payable  in  ^old  only  in  London, 
they  would,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  the  country  parts  of 
England,  be  for  all  practical  purposes  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency.  Should  an  unfavourable  exchange,  or  a  domestic 
demand  for  Rold,  reduce  the  notes  in  circulation  below 
£35,000,000,  the  Bank  must  stop.  Again,  being  Government 
notes,  they  must  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Government.  A 
foreign  war  or  a  domestic  rebellion  might  induce  or  compel 
the  Government  to  stop  payment, — and  what  then  would  be- 
come of  the  "  validity"  ot  its  notes  ?  They  would,  doubtless, 
form  part  of  the  national  debt,  like  the  "  Consols ;" — like 
Consols,  too,  they  would  fluctuate  in  value, — and  both  would 
probably  be  paid  off  at  the  same  time. 

While  we  condemn  the  one  bank  of  issue,  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Hubbard,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  "  to  pro- 
tect the  community,  and  especially  its  helpless  members,  from 
the  injurious  circulation  ot  bad  paper  money."  The  legisla- 
ture was  unmindful  of  this  duty  when  it  enacted,  in  1708,  that 
no  bank  consisting  of  more  than  six  partners  should  have  the 
power  of  issuing  notes.  And  it  is  unmindful  of  this  duty 
still,  in  regard  to  the  circle  within  a  distance  of  sizty-flve  miles 
from  London  and  fifty  Irish*  miles  from  Dublin.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard has  in  several  parts  of  his  pamphlet  pointed  out  the  evils 
arising  from  private  banking.  The  followmg  language  is  very 
just  and  forcible:  but  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  joint-stock 
banks : — 

'*  In  some  parts  of  England  the  banker  of  the  district  will  be  found 
to  be  a  large  manufacturer ;  he  pays  his  workmen  and  tradespeople 
with  his  own  notes — that  is  to  say,  he  pa^s  them  with  his  promises. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unsound,  more  unjustifiable,  than  such  a  system. 
Supposmg  that  his  manufactory  becomes  a  losing  concern,  and  him- 
self a  bankrupt,  even  when  no  currency  but  gold  is  used,  the  stop- 
page of  a  large  concern  must  occasion  distress  fearful  enough ;  but 
how  infinitely  more  fearful  when  the  same  establishment  has  provided 
not  only  employment  but  currency  for  a  whole  neighbourhood,  when 
it  has  been  at  once  the  source  and  depository  of  the  earnings  of  the 
people?  In  such  a  case,  not  only  is  the  citizen  debarred  the  expecta- 
tion of  gaining  by  to-morrow's  labour  to-morrow's  bread  for  his  family 
and  himself ;  but  his  earnings  in  the  past,  his  savings,  the  fruit,  per- 

*  Eleven  Irish  miles  are  equal  to  fourteen  English  miles. 
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hapSf  of  years  of  toil,  are  torn  from  him  in  a  moment  and  for  ever. 
The  unthrifty  and  the  prudent  are  each  down  to  the  same  depth  of 
destitution— they  are  alike  penniless  and  helpless.*' — (p.  88.) 

Mr.  Hubbard's  third  argument  is,  that  the  profit  of  a  paper 
circulation  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  this  profit  can  be  most 
advantageously  realized  by  the  establishment  of  a  sole  bank  of 
issue.     Upon  a  practical  question  abstract  reasoning  is  out  of 

Elace.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  national  right ; 
ut  at  once  admit  that,  should  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  her  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
her  faithful  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  determine  to 
take  upon  herself  the  sole  power  of  issuing  notes  a^iunst 
securities  and  gold,  and  exchanging  notes  for  gold,  she  nas  a 
perfectly  constitutional  right  so  to  do.  But  we  very  much 
question  whether  this  would  be  the  plan  the  best  adapted  for 
bringing  a  large  sum  into  the  royal  treasury.  At  present  every 
country  banker  must  pay  the  Government  £30  a  year  for  his 
license,  and  he  must  have  a  new  license  for  every  place  at 
which  he  issues  notes  not  exceeding  four.  He  also  compounds 
for  the  stamp  duty  on  the  whole  of  his  circulation,  at  tne  rate 
of  seven  shillings  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Bank  of  England 
compounds  for  her  stamp  duties  on  the  same  terms — and  pajrs 
£120,000  per  annum  for  her  exclusive  privileges.  If  Mr. 
Goulburn  should  wish  to  increase  the  revenue  from  this  quar- 
ter, he  would  doubtless  adopt  a  more  direct  mode  than  that 
of  establishing  a  sole  bank  of  issue — he  would  simply  increase 
the  tax ; — and  possibly  he  will  remember,  at  the  next  renewal 
of  the  charter,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  of  her  Dire<>- 
tors,  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  give  an  adequate  portion 
of  her  profits  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  Goulburn  will  act  more 
liberally.  If  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Bank  are  for  the 
public  good,  she  ought  to  have  them  without  purchase ;  and  if 
they  are  not  for  the  public  good,  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  them  at  any  price.  As  the  Government  have  now  a 
surplus  revenue,  they  are  free  from  the  temptation  to  sell 
*^  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking"*  for  a  sum  of  money,  or 
to  assume  to  themselves  a  new  privuege  merely  to  increase  the 
receipts  into  the  Exchequer. 

*  At  the  last  rentwtl  of  the  Bank  Charter,  the  Act  declared,  that  **  in  considera- 
tion of  the  privUegee  of  esclushfi  hcnhmg  given  by  this  Act,"  the  Bank  shonld 
receive  ;^120,000  per  annum  less  for  managing  the  public  debt.    The  <mt^  exclusive 

Privilege  granted  was  that  of  issuing  notes  in  London,  and  within  sixty-five  miles, 
et  it  has  been  contended  that  the  issuing  of  notes  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
banking.  We  apprehend,  that  were  any  litigation  to  take  place  upon  this  danse, 
the  learned  judges  would  be  of  a  difierent  opwion. 
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It  18  to  the  advantage  of  every  government  that  the  banking 
interest  of  the  country  should  be  wealthy  and  influential. 
There  was  a  period,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, when  the  urgent  wants  of  the  nation  were  supplied  mainly 
through  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  banking  interest  and 
their  connections.  Were  it  not  for  the  loans  they  so  liberally 
adyanced  to  the  Government,  the  prowess  of  our  army  and 
navy  might  have  been  in  vain.  Those  days  are  now  happily 
passed  away, — ^but  they  may  return.  The  bankers  have  always 
an  interest  m  supporting  constitutional  government — in  resist- 
ing public  commotion^— in  preserving  the  rights  of  property — 
in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  law — and  in  maintaining 
the  righteous  administration  of  public  justice.  Though  ge- 
nerally exempt  from  party  bias,  and  unambitious  of  public 
stations,  they  possess  a  firm  and  quiet  principle  of  patriotism, 
upon  which  their  country,  in  seasons  of  danger,  may  rely  with 
confidence.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  more  unwise 
than  to  strain  the  doctrine  of  abstract  rights  in  order  to  have 
a  pretext  for  imposing  increased  taxes  on  this  respectable  class 
or  society.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  profits  of  the 
circulation  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  bankers. 

^*  It  is  commonly  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Bailey,  '<  that  it  is  the 
banker  alone  who  derives  the  advantage '^  (of  issuing  notes) ;  *'  and 
hence  it  has  been  contended  that  a  national  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished, in  order  to  direct  the  pro6t  into  the  state  treasury.  But  it 
must  be  manifest  on  reflection,  that  where  there  is  a  competition  of 
banks  of  issue,  and  where  no  exchiaive  privileges  exist,  the  advantage 
will  accrue  to  the  parties  who  have  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  banks,  and  through  them  to  the  community  at  large  ;  just 
as  by  any  improvement  in  the  making  of  silks  and  cottons,  when  it  is 
open  to  every  manufacturer  who  chooses  to  adopt  it,  the  wearers  of 
those  articles  are  ukimatcly  benefited,  and  a  general  increase  of  em- 
ployment created.  If  it  were  not  for  this  command  of  capital  confer- 
red by  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  the  banking  business  of  the  country 
could  not  be  transacted  at  so  low  a  rate,  nor  the  advantages  of  banks 
extended  to  so  many  persons."* 

In  noticing  the  objections  to  a  single  bank  of  issue,  Mr. 
Hubbard  makes  the  K)llowing  quotations  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Gilbart  :— 

'*  1 .  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  metallic  currency, 
and  would,  in  foct,  be  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  sole  bank  of 
issue,  that  at  one  part  of  the  year  we  should  have  too  much  money, 
and  at  another  part  too  little,  because,  as  money  would  not  fluctuate 
in  amount,  and  the  demands  of  trade  would  fluctuate,  the  amount  ol' 

*  Defence  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  Country  Innes,  p.  92. 
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money  woald  not  be  proportioned  throughout  the  year  to  the  demands 
of  trade.  ....  After  supposing  that  the  surplus  of  one  district  went 
to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  still  there  would  be  a  very  great  in- 
equality m  the  amount  of  money  as  compared  with  the  demands  of 

trade And  if  you  had  one  bank  of  issue,  as  you  could  not 

contract  the  circulation,  you  would  have  a  surplus  circulation,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  and  promoting 
circulation. 

"  2.  After  the  measure  had  once  been  carried  into  effect,  the  charges 
which  the  country  bankers  would  be  compelled  to  make  upon  that 
accommodation  which  they  would  still  have  the  power  of  affording, 
must  be  considerably  increased.  ...  If  the  country  bankers  had  to 
bring  the  money  from  a  distyice,  and  lend  it  to  their  customers,  they 
must  get  a  greater  interest  from  their  customers  than  they  could  get  by 
employing  it  in  London  or  elsewhere;  and  hence  they  must  make, 
either  in  the  form  of  interest  or  commission,  heavier  charges  than  they 
made  before. 

'*  3.  The  smaller  banks  would  not  pay  their  expenses  without  the 
profit  of  their  circulation ;  and  although  their  withdrawal  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  district,  they  would  not  be  continued  if  their  circulation  was 
withdrawn." 

In  replying  to  the  first  objections,  Mr.  Hubbard  states  : — 
'*  The  objection  here  made  by  Mr.  Gilbart  is  simply  this — that 
the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  exposea  to  the  incon- 
venienceof  holding  between  them  areserve  larger  by  £3,000,000 
or  £4,000,000,  at  one  period  than  at  another."  But  "  I  have 
no  apprehension  that  the  desire  of  employing  these  reserves 
will,  as  Mr.  Gilbart  predicts,  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  Tn- 
duce  speculation."  And  what,  we  ask,  is  it,  but  the  abundance 
of  money,  which  lowers  the  rate  of  interest  and  induces  specu- 
lation ?  Does  not  the  Bank  of  England  charge  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  when  money  is  abundant  ?  Mr.  Hubbard  himself  has, 
at  p.  66,  given  us  a  Table,  wherein  he  shows  the  correspondence 
between  abundance  of  money  and  the  rates  of  interest  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  and  at  p.  68,  he  explains  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion thus :  "  The  superfluous  currency  returns  to  the  bankers 
in  increased  deposits — the  abundance  of  unemployed  capital 
lowers  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  minimum ;  and  this  state  of 
things  lasts  until  either  a  return  of  higher  prices  or  a  more 
active  trade  calls  the  dormant  currency  mto  service,  or  until  it 
is  absorbed  by  investments  in  foreign  stocks  or  foreign  goods." 
After  such  language  as  this,  with  what  consistency  can  Mr. 
Hubbard  contend  that  an  acknowledged  surplus  of  money,  to 
the  extent  of  £3,000,000  or  £4,000,000,  would  have  no  tendency 
to  produce  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  speculative  investments  ? 
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In  noticing  the  second  objection,  Mr.  Hubbard  says: — 
"The  substance  of  tbe  objection  adduced  by  Mr.  Gilbart  against 
a  single  bank  of  issue,  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
weightiest  arguments  for  the  discontinuance  of  private  issuing 
banks  ;  for  it  is  this — that  the  private  issuer  will  lend  his  own 
notes  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  would  lend  the  notes  of  a  sole 
bank  of  issue ;  that  is,  he  lends  his  credit  cheaper  than  he  wovld 
lend  his  capital.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many  banks 
have  split.  After  thus  admitting  the  fact,  and  tracin?  through 
several  pages  its  disastrous  consequences,  our  author  turns 
round  and  disputes  the  very  fact  which  formed  one  of  his 
**  weightiest  arguments."  After  bewailing  the  shipwreck  which 
this  "  rock"  has  occasioned,  he  questions  if  any  such  rock  exists, 
**  I  should  have  supposed,"  he  states,  "  that  Mr.  Gilbart  would 
have  charged  as  high  a  rate  of  discount  as  the  market  value  of 
money  justified,  without  sharing  with  his  customers  the  profit 
on  bis  issues." — "  Mr.  Gilbart  complains  that  country  bankers 
mast  get  a  greater  interest  from  their  customers,  if  they  have  to 
bring  the  money  from  a  distance  !  Supposing  the  banker  to  be 
even  in  Ireland,  and  the  circulation  to  be  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  as  both  payments  to  the  banker  and  payments  by  the 
banker  must  be  in  the  same  medium,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
rate  of  interest  must  be  higher.  A  loan  of  ma^itude  might 
require  a  special  transmission  of  notes  from  London  ;  but  even 
then,  the  expense  of  the  transfer  could  amount  to  only  a  curi- 
ous! v  fine  fraction,  when  resolved  into  an  additional  charge 
in  the  rate  of  interest."  In  reply  to  these  observations,  we 
would  remind  Mr,  Hubbard  of  the  regulations  of  the  bank  of 
which  he  is  a  Director.  He  must  surely  be  aware  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  all  her  branches,  discounts  bills  for  those 
banks  that  confine  their  issues  to  Bank  of  England  notes,  at  1 
per  cent,  less  than  the  usual  rate.  Is  not  this  lending  their 
credit  cheaper  than  their  capital  ?  With  regard  to  the  charge 
for  the  transmission  of  money,  if  a  person  take  from  the  Bank 
of  England  a  letter  of  credit  on  Dublin,  he  will  have  to  pay 
^  per  cent,  commission,  which,  if  charged  to  a  customer 
in  the  form  of  discount,  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  interest  on  a  three  months'  bill.  It  seems,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  Mr.  Hub- 
bard has  expressed  on  the  subject,  that  in  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  one  bank  of  issue,  the  bankers  would  charge  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  upon  an  advance  of  notes,  which  they  mast  first 
obtain  by  selling  securities,  than  they  now  do  for  "  notes  which 
cost  them  nothing  ;'^  and  that,  in  those  seasons  which  would 
require  a  further  importation  of  notes  from  London  into  the 
district,  the  expense  of  such  transmission  would,  either  in  the 
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forai  of  interett  or  commission,  be  dwrged  to  tiie  CBstomers. 
And  as  a  case  in  point,  we  would  ask  lilr.  Hubbapd^  whether, 
supposing  the  Bank  of  England  were  deprived  of  hercircalatioa 
by  the  Government, — ^whether  she  would  continue  to  transaet 
the  public  business  on  the  same  terms  as  at  present. 
In  reply  to  the  third  objection,  Mr.  Hubbard  says, — 

**  1  think  this  apprehension  is  unfounded.  In  this  country,  where- 
ever  an  opening  exists  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  industiy  or  em- 
ployment of  capital,  industry  and  capital  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
demand  ;  and  be  the  district  ever  so  remote,  and  its  traffic  ever  so  in- 
significant, it  will  be  no  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  wants  of  a 
banker,  than  from  the  wants  of  a  brewer  or  a  coal  merchant.  Even 
now,  in  many  country  towns,  the  banker,  brewer,  and  coal  merchant 
are  found  united  in  the  same  individual ;  and  were  this  triple  trader 
deprived  of  the  power  of  coining,  he  would  still  continue  his  business 
of  banking,  still  receive  deposits,  still  lend  those  deposits  and  his  owa 
capital  to  his  customers." 

lo  this  extract  Mr.  Hubbard  has  specified  the  evils  that 
wouldbe  produced  by  a  sole  bank  of  issue.  From  the  dimi- 
nution of  profits,  banking  could  not  in  Hianv  pliMses  be  carried 
OB  as  a  separate  employment,  but  would  ne  associated  with 
some  other  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wherever  a  banker 
was  wanted,  a  banker  of  some  sort  would  be  found.  But 
wherever  the  profits,  after  the  loss  of  the  circulation^  were 
not  sufficient  to  support  a  separate  establishment,  the  branches 
of  respectable  banks  would  be  withdrawn,  9^d  the  banking 
carried  on  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  greedy  or  insolvent 
tradesmen.  It  is  true  that  "  even  now"  this  system  exists  ia 
some  places ;  but  it  is  rwidly  dyiuff  away  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  branches  of  joint-stock  banks.  The  establish* 
ment  of  one  bank  of  issue  would  give  new  life  to  the  system, 
and  produce  all  those  evils  which  Mr.  Hubbard  justly  states 
to  arise  from  the  union  of  banking  with  the  trade  of  a  brewer,  a 
coal  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer. 

To  prove  that  such  would  be  the  case,  we  need  only  state 
two  fapts,^  which  Mr.  I)ubbard  will  not  dispute.  The  first  is, 
that  banks  carry  on  business  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  loss  of  the  circulation  will  diminish  their 
profits.  In  commercial  towns  this  loss  of  profit  may  be  made 
up  by  increased  charges  for  interest  and  commission.  But  in 
agricultural  districts,  where  the  loss  could  not  be  compen- 
sated in  this  wa^,  the  branch  bank  would  be  vrithdrawn,  and 
the  pernicious  kind  of  union  banks  to  which  we  have  referred 
would  be  substituted  in  their  stead.  To  show  that  a  branch 
bank  may  be  withdrawn  through  the  want  of  the  profits  of  a 
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eireali^n,  we  would  aak  Mr.  Habbard,  if  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land would  hare  withdrawn  her  branch  at  Exeter,  if  it  bad 
obtained  a  lai^e  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Hubbara  then  quotes  Mr.  Kennedy's  evidence  with  re« 
gard  to  interest  on  deposits : — ^^  If  you  take  from  us  the  profit 
that  our  currency  yields,  we  must  make  our  profit  from  some 
other  source :  we  must  increase  the  charges  to  the  community^ 
and  aUaw  less  interest^  or  probably  no  interest  at  all ;  and  our 
system  must  be  utterly  changed.''    This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
practical  banker  of  great  experience  and  high  standing  in 
Scotland ;  and  how  does  Mr.  Hubbard  answer  him?    Simply 
with  a  sneer.     '^  I  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  have  regulated  his  allowance  of  interest  on  deposits 
according  to  the  return  he  could  obtain  by  their  investment.** 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with 
country   banking,  to  understand  how  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  should  enable  the  Scotch  bankers  to  allow  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  on  deposits.     We  will  explain  it.    A  Scotch  banker 
can  employ  the  whole  of  his  deposits,  as  he  is  not  compelled, 
as  in  London,  to  keep  on  hand  any  amount  of  gold  or  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  meet  the  daily  demand— these  reserves  being 
always  kept  in  his  own  notes ;  the  operations  on  the  deposit 
accounts  oraw  out  the  banker's  notes,  and  thus  keep  up  his  cir- 
culation, which  is  a  source  of  profit.  When  the  season  requires 
an   expansion  of  the  circulation,  and  his  deposits  are  with- 
drawn, he  is  not  put  to  the  expense  of  getting  money  from 
London,  nor  of  sending  it  back  when  no  longer  reauired. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  banks  of  &otland  have 
always  been  able  to  allow  a  higher  and  more  steady  rate  of 
interest  than  is  allowed  in  the  London  money  market.    The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported,  in  1826, 
diat  the  deposit  system  of  Scotland  '^  had  produced  the  beet 
eflfeots  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,''^  and  particularly  upon  the 
middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society  ;'*  and  all  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  by  that  Committee  stated  what  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  now  confirmed — that  the  power  of  circulating  notes  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  deposit  system,  as  well  as  to 
the  system  of  cash  credits.     Yet  in  opposition  to  this  mass  of 
eyidence,  Mr.  Hubbard  wishes  his  reiaders  to  believe  that — 
'*  In  truth,  it  is  not  ihepeopU  of  Scotland  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter.     .     .     .    The  entire  system  of  banking  might  be 
continued  precisely  as  it  is  now,  if  every  note  in  circulation 
originated  m  the  bank  of  England." 

*  For  a  tammaiy  of  the  eTidenee  giren  before  the  Committee  in  faToor  of  the 
depodt  and  eath  credit  fyitemt,  fee  **  Oilbart*g  Practical  Treatiae  on  Banking." 
(LongmanO 
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From  what  we  have  written,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  provincial  banks  of  England,  the  banks  of  Ireland, 
and  those  of  Scotland,  issue  their  notes  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  trade,  and  in  no  other  way.  The  Bank  of  England 
also  issues  a  portion  of  its  circulation  to  meet  the  demands  of 
trade,  that  is,  by  loans  on  discounts.  But  it  issues  another 
portion  of  its  circulation  in  the  purchases  of  bullion  and  of 
Government  securities.  That  portion  issued  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  trade,  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  loans  or  bills 
shall  have  become  due.  But  that  portion  issued  against  the 
purchases  of  bullion  or  Government  securities,  will  not  be  re- 
turned until  an  unfavourable  course  of  the  exchanges  shall 
cause  a  demand  for  gold  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  cir- 
culation from  year  to  year  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  state 
of  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  hence  it  is,  our  circulation,  so 
far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned,  ebbs  and  flows  ac- 
cording to  the  stock  of  gold  which  she  may  hold  in  her  vaults. 

We  have  had,  for  above  a  year  and  a  half,  what  is  called  a 
full  currency ;  we  are  of  course  in  a  state  of  high  apparent 

{prosperity.  So  we  were  in  1824, 1835,  and  in  1838;  but  what 
bllowed?— the  distresses  of  1825,  of  1836,  and  of  1839.  A 
prosperity  based  upon  the  state  of  the  currency  is  sure  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  tide  shall  turn  :  the  good  sense  of 
the  mercantile  community  has  hitherto  induced  them  to  abstain 
in  a  great  degree  from  speculative  undertakings ;  and  thus  they 
have  counteracted  the  pernicious  tendency  of  our  monetary 
system.  But  this  cannot  last.  In  the  year  1838  (which  the  year 
1843  has  much  resembled),  the  surplus  currency  found  vent  in 
American  securities,  and  millions  of  the  national  wealth  have 
been  lost.  It  is  probable  that  something  similar,  and  perhaps 
something  worse,  will  relieve  us  from  the  present  currency 
plethora.  It  is  from  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  excellent 
measures  which  the  present  Government  have  introduced,  that 
we  warn  them  against  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  the 
fluctuations  of  the  currency.  Unless  our  system  of  manage- 
ment be  speedily  placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  as  surely  as  the 
future  shall  resemble  the  past,  (and  when  it  shall  cease  to  do 
so  history  will  be  of  no  use  to  us.)  so  surely  will  a  reaction 
take  place,  and  produce  efiects  similar  to  those  that  occurred 
in  the  years  1836  and  1839. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  useless  change ;  we  look  at  the 
practical  eflTects  of  our  system,  and  wish  not  to  destroy  the 
system,  but  to  cure  its  defects.  We  can  perceive  nothing  that 
requires  improvement  in  the  currency  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  the  provinces  of  England,  except  the  admission  of  larger 
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banking  companies  into  the  circle  within  sixty-five  miles  from 
London  and  fifty  Irish  miles  from  Dublin,  and  placing  all  banks 
upon  an  eqaal  footing  with  regard  to  the  law  of  partnership  ;* 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  change  to  be  desirable  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  we  think 
the  Directors  should  be  required  to  adopt  some  principle  of 
management  that  would  save  the  country  from  the  great  fluc- 
toations  which  take  place  in  the  amount  of  her  issues :  the 
consequences  of  whicn  are  severely  felt  by  every  class  of  the 
community. 

The  monster  evil  is  the  increase  of  the  notes  in  circulation 
whenever  gold  is  imported.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  in 
order  to  cure  the  evil,  either  that  the  Bank  should  cease  to 
purchase  gold  whenever  she  has  enough  for  her  own  purposes, 
or,  that  if  she  purchase,  she  shall  not  increase  the  circulation, 
but  shall  reduce  her  securities.  The  latter  course  would  be  the 
least  departure  from  established  usage,  but  it  would  involve  a 
loss  to  ttie  Bank.  If  the  Directors  reduce  their  securities  as  the 
gold  increases,  they  lose  the  interest  on  those  securities,  and 
then  the  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  In 
this  case,  the  interest  of  the  Bank  Proprietors  is  clearly  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  the  public.  We  think  the  Directors  should 
be  compelled  to  adopt  that  course  which  the  public  interest 
may  require,  but  it  should  be  done  at  the  public  expense.  No 
private  company  ought  to  be  asked  to  sacrifice  their  interest 
for  the  public  good.  Let  it  be  once  understood  that  the  public 
will  pay  the  expense  occasioned  by  any  change  of  system,  and 
the  Bank  Directors  can  feel  no  obiection  to  the  change ; — this 
principle  once  admitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  remedy. 
Let  it  be  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  that  after 
the  stock  of  bullion  shall  have  reached  £8,000,000,  no  fur- 
ther increase  shall  take  place  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation, by  means  of  purchases  of  bullion,  until  the  stock  of 
gold  shall  exceed  £12,000,000.  This  interval  of  £4,000,000 
would  be  a  sort  of  break  in  the  sliding  scale  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  would  save  the  country,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  evils  arising  from  a  low  rate  of  interest — the  spirit  of  spe- 

*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  partnership,  as  it  affects  large  companies ;  and  although  bank- 
ing companies  are  excluded  from  the  inquiries  of  his  Committee,  yet  no  doubt  they 
would  share  in  the  benefit  of  any  new  enactment.  To  show  the  necessity  for  this, 
we  need  only  state,  that  banking  companies  in  London  having  more  than  six  part- 
ners, are  not  permitted  to  accept  bilU  drawn  at  a  shorter  period  than  six  months 
after  date,  while  banking  companies  not  having  more  than  six  partners,  may  accept 
bills  drawn  at  any  term.  There  are  also  questions  about  the  liability  of  shareholders, 
the  registration  of  proprietors,  the  best  mode  of  suing  and  being  sued,  stamp  duties 
on  de^ls  of  transfers,  liens  on  shares,  and  other  matters,  that  demand  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  legislature. 
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culation,  and  tbe  foreign  inTestments,  which  always  terminate 
in  a  reaction  that  produces  great  and  universal  distress.  In- 
terest upon  £4^000,0009  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  be 
^120,000  per  annum.  To  compensate  the  Bank  for  adopting 
this  system,  let  the  £120,000  per  annum  exacted  by  Lora 
Althorpe  for  the  last  renewal  of  the  Charter  be  no  longer 
demanded.  Were  this  principle  of  management  to  be  now 
adopted,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
would  advance — speculation  would  be  crushed — foreign  invest- 
ments would  be  prevented — and,  after  having  had  all  the 
advantages  of  the  flowing  in  of  the  currency,  we  should  pre- 
vent those  evils  that  would  arise  from  its  reaction. 

We  will  not  contend  that  this  is  the  only,  or  even  the  best, 
way  of  diminishing  the  evil.  We  know  that  the  matter  is  in 
better  hands  than  ours,  and  we  are  willing  to  wait  until  we  see 
the  measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  propose. 
If  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  can  find  a  remedy,  then  will  they 
have  another  claim,  and  one  of  no  ordinary  weight,  on  the 
gratitude  of  their  countnr ;  but  if  they^  tell  us  that  these 
evils  are  the  necessary  emct  of  our  position,  and  that  they 
have  no  remedy  to  propose,  then  shall  we  be  compelled 
mournfully  to  acknowledge,  that  to  bring  to  a  triumphant 
termination  two  Asiatic  wars, — to  define  the  boundary  in 
America,  and  thus  eradicate  the  seeds  of  future  hostilities, — ^to 
extend  by  new  tarifi*s  our  commerce  with  every  part  of  tbe 
elobe, — to  cement  our  colonial  empire  by  lowering  the  scale  of 
duties,  and  transferring,  by  means  of  loans,  the  capital  of  the 
Mother  Country,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  colonies, 
— ^to  invigorate  the  national  finances,  so  as  to  have  a  surplus 
revenue,  thus  securing  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditor,  and  placing  the  country  in  an  attitude  of 
strength  towards  hostile  nations, — to  call  forth,  by  acts  of  pri- 
vate munificence,  the  voluntary  efibrts  of  the  people  in  behalf 
of  religious  education— to  do  all  this  is  an  easier  task  than  to 
regulate  the  Currency. 

[In  the  iriewt  eihibited  in  Uie  foregoing  pages,  we  with  it  to  be  cleeriy  nnder* 
■toody  that  we  are  folly  lenaible  of  the  immense  value  of  the  Bank,  as  a  time- 
honoored  institntion,  and  one  in  which  foreign  States  repose  impUdt  confidenee. 
An  illostration  has  been  furnished  of  the  abofe  observation,  in  the  loan  recently 
contracted  with  the  Bank  of  France,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  Bank  of  England 
scarcely  possessed  bullion  enough  to  meet  existing  demands,  a  large  amount  of  g<^ 
was  obtained  from  that  quarter.  We  think  the  benefit  of  the  great  National  Bank, 
in  such  cases,  of  inestimable  value,  since  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  smaller 
banks  could  obtain  the  like  confidenoe ;  and  therefore,  while  we  would  give  the 
joint-stock  banks  every  facility  for  conducting  their  operations,  in  doing  which,  we 
should  consult  not  their  interest  only,  but  that  of  the  public,  we  would  still  preserve 
the  Bank  of  England  intact  in  all  but  dangerous  and  destructive  monopoly  to  the 
present  extended  and  varied  relations  of  the  commercial  world.— Eniroa.] 
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Art.  X. — Travels  in  Egypt^  Arabia  Petraa  and  tke  Holy  Land. 
By  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
New  York.     1843. 

We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  detail  of  the  work  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Although  embiracing  a  path  pretty  well 
trodden,  it  yet  contains  some  novel  illustrations  of  ancient  matters,  and 
occasionally  a  stray  anecdote  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  en- 
countered elsewhere.  The  author  of  the  work,  it  appears,  is  a  Wes- 
leyan. His  assumption,  and  that  of  his  sect,  of  honours  due  to  the 
Catholic  Church  alone,  will  not,  however,  indispose  us  to  treat  his  book 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  fairness  and  impartiality.  John  Wes- 
ley, a  schismatic  from  the  church,  and  assuredly  but  a  presbyter  in  it, 
could  have  no  right  to  ordain  other  presbyters ;  and  in  our  view  had 
ceased,  as  a  schismatic,  to  have  any  virtue  of  a  clerical  character  in 
him.  The  Wesleyans  will  show  their  right  to  the  priesthood  at  the  Greek 
Kalends,  but  not  before.  Our  author  left  the  Pirseus  on  the  19th 
day  of  December,  1839,  on  board  the  Lycurgus,  for  Alexandria.  He 
bad  recruited  his  health  in  Greece,  by  exercise,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  so  long  a  route,  although  previously  greatly  debilitated  in 
constitution.  He  reached  Syra  in  11  hours,  and  after  some  delay 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  25th  of  December.  The  principal  object 
on  which  bis  eye  rested  in  the  harbour  was  the  Turkish  fleet,  betrayed 
to  his  vassal,  Mahomet  Ali,  by  that  consummate  scoundrel,  the  Otto- 
man admiral.  The  Egyptian  fleet  was  moored  outside  of  the  Turkish. 
The  two  fleets  formed  as  a  whole  not  less  than  60  vessels  of  war. 
Twenty  were  ships  of  the  line,  including  several  of  140  and  120  guns, 
and  about  as  many  were  large  frigates.  It  is  not  very  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Olin,  but  he  intends  to  say  that  the  20  frigates  are  indepen- 
dent of  20  larger  vessels,  and  the  same  number  of  smaller  craft.  Saving 
Mahomet  AH*8  noble  structure,  the  very  life  of  Alexandrian  commerce, 
the  Canal  of  Mahmoudieh,  the  descriptk>ns  of  ancient  and  modern 
time  of  this  interesting  Saracenic  city  vary  but  Uttle.  Pompey's  Pillar 
and  Cleopatra's  Needle  have  been  so  often  described,  that  we  shall 
spare  our  readers  the  many-told  tale.  Mahomet  Ali  has  also  been 
described  by  persons  whose  opportunity  of  access  were  so  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Olin,  who  only  saw  the  pacha  from  a  distance, 
and  was  not  admitted  to  an  audience,  that  little  more  could  be  learnt  by 
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the  insertion  of  his  comments  than  is  commonly  known.  Our  traTeller 
started  for  Atfeh  by  the  canal  of  Mabmoudieh,  which  owes  its  name  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  though  the  work  of  his  rebellious  vassal.  During^ 
this  part  of  the  voyage  our  traveller  enjoyed  the  company  of  Mr. 
Larkmg,  the  British  consul  at  Alexandria ;  and  that  gentleman's  state- 
ment of  the  exactions  made  by  Mahomet  Ali  from  the  wretched  Fellahs, 
perfectly  confirms  the  numerous  previous  reports  circulated  to  the  same 
effect  by  both  English  and  French  travellers.  Mr.  L.  informed  Mr. 
Olin  that  the  pacha's  army  amounted  to  180,000  men,  and  bis  re- 
venue to  four  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Waghorn  puts  each  item  a  little 
higher.  The  following  anecdote  is  eminently  characteristic,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Larkin  for  it : — 

"  Aboat  three  years  since,  the  pacha's  health  declined,  and  he  resorted  ta  the 
advice  of  his  physicians.  They  recommended  a  suitable  regimen,  and,  among  othor 
things,  the  greatest  moderation  in  his  pleasures.  He  soon  afterwards  resolved  to 
reduce  his  harem,  and  to  dispose  of  the  supernumerary  inmates  of  it  among  the 
officers  of  his  court  and  army.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  ordered  all  the  un- 
married men  who  were  of  sufficient  merit  and  rank  to  receive  this  token  of  his 
favour,  to  assemble  at  an  appointed  hour  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his  palaces.  They 
were  advised  of  his  gracious  intentions,  and  properly  arrayed  for  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  had  been  chosen  as  most  favourable  to  a  judicious  selection  of  hus- 
bands for  the  fair  brides.  The  old  lady  who  had  the  care  of  the  harem,  from  a 
position  where  she  was  concealed  from  view,  examined  the  physiognomy  and  port 
of  each  of  the  assembled  bachelors,  and,  without  farther  ceremony,  wrote  down  th« 
name  of  the  lady  whom  she  thought  best  suited  to  a  man  of  such  developments. 
The  assembly  was  then  dismissed,  and  each  man,  on  going  to  his  house,  received  hb 
bride.  This  honour  was  not  without  its  disadvantages ;  since  if  it  should  nnacoonnt- 
ably  happen  that  a  man  was  not  exactly  suited  in  his  new  wife,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  distinguishing  privilege  of  other  Massulmen.  He  had  taken  her  for  better  or 
for  worse,  as  no  prudent  courtier  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pacha  by 
divorcing  a  wife  received  under  such  circumstances.  The  pacha  has  now  only 
three  wives,  who  are  elderly  women,  and  have  little  influence  over  him.  He  seldom 
visits  his  harem  ;  and,  what  seems  unnatural  enough,  according  to  our  mode  of 
thinking,  the  old  ladies,  who  enjoy  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  been  retained 
by  him  when  the  rest  were  disposed  of  in  the  manner  above  described,  use  all  their 
influence  to  induce  him  to  replenish  his  harem  with  young  women.  He  is  not  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  their  request,  and  often  speaks  of  his  improved  health  and 
comfort  under  the  present  arrangement.  The  women  married  to  the  courtiers  were 
not  his  principal  wives,  but  properly  concubines ;  always  inferior  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  dignity  of  wife.  These,  among  other  prerogatives,  have  the  management  of  the 
younger  women  of  the  harem.  The  mother  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  retained. 
Mohammed  Ali  gave  a  liberal  dower  with  each  of  the  discarded  women." 

Heavy  indeed  upon  the  voyage,  in  which  Mr.  Larkin  was  only  a  part 
passenger,  after  quitting  Atfeh,  are  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Wag- 
horn,  for  alleged  imposition  and  exaction.  We  refer  that  gentleman  to 
p.  48,  vol.  I.  Our  travellers,  in  Mr.  Waghorn's  boat,  went  up  the  Nile 
and  reached  Cairo.  In  this  city  Mr.  Olin  remained  three  weeks.  Amid 
the  sights  of  Cairo,  the  passage  between  the  long  walls,  where  the  Mame* 
lukes  were  butchered  in  coldhlood  by  Mahomet  Ali,  of  course  is  among 
the  6rst.  Mahomet  Ali's  only  justification  is  an  Oriental  one, — that  he 
knew  that  th^  intended  to  cut  him  off,  and  was  therefore  beforehand 
with  them.     This  rests  on  the  solitary  assertion  of  the  pacha^  and  no 
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Mameluke  chief  remains  to  tell  the  tale ;  though  it  is  said  among  the 
current  legends  of  the  place,  that  one  of  the  beys  performed  the  stu- 
pendous leap  of  clearing  the  closed  gates  by  which  they  made  their 
entry.  If  so,  he  must  have  done  it  over  a  pile  of  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  even  this  appears  scarcely  credible; 
still  an  Arab,  mounted  by  a  Mameluke,  could  do  things  that  would 
bring  us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  for  neither  horse  nor  rider  lack 
the  spirit  that  lends  aid  to  that  daring  speed  and  wondrous  energy  that 
are  so  good  at  their  desperate  need.  The  Mamelukes  were  butchered 
when  on  safe  conduct — when  the  invited  guests  of  the  pacha.  Let 
the  aged  roan  get  over  that  if  he  can, — 'tis  harder  than  the  desperate 
leap  of  the  daring  bey ;  harder  is  it  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  blood-enriched  despot  to  get  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  The  following  description  of  Cairo  is  striking,  though 
not  novel  :^ 

"  From  the  city  to  the  Nile,  on  the  west,  the  rich  alluvial  plain  is  checkered  with 
long  avenues  of  evergreen  oriental  trees,  and  the  outline  is  filled  up  with  luxuriant 
fields  of  wheat  and  fruitful  gardens,  which  furnish  the  teeming  population  of  Cairo 
with  a  profusion  of  fine  vegetables.  Spacious  villas,  embowered  among  the  verdant 
trees,  and  surrounded  hj  high  whitewashed  walls ;  the  various  contrivances  for  irri- 
gation— canals,  and  gutters  formed  upon  the  top  of  long  earthen  mounds,  or  low 
walls  of  stone  ;  the  huge,  clumsy  wheels,  turned  by  buffalos,  for  drawing  water  ; 
and  then  the  unwieldy  camels,  moving  slowly  along  under  their  enormous  loads ; 
the  multitudes  of  donkeys  and  horses,  with  their  swarthy,  almost  naked  drivers ; 
and  the  gaudy,  flowing  dresses  of  their  riders,  swelling  and  waving  in  the  incessant 
wind, — ^form  altogether  a  scene  unlike  all  that  is  seen  in  the  western  world,  and  full 
of  interest  and  animation,  though  destitute  of  any  very  striking  natural  features,  and 
certainly  deficient  in  all  that  improves  art  and  taste,  contribute  to  the  decoration  of 
nature.  Pass  out  of  the  city  on  the  opposite  side,  and  you  are  in  the  desert.  No 
trees,  no  cultivated  fields — not  a  shrub  or  a  blade  of  grass  is  seen ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  a  sea  of  sand.  The  hills  and  vallies,  which  were,  perhaps,  once  ver- 
dant and  cultivated,  have  been  inundated  from  the  desert,  and  doomed  to  irre- 
claimable sterility.  There  are  no  suburbs  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  sand  has 
extended  its  desolations  to  the  gates.'' 

We  regret  that  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs  have  not  yet  received  more 
attention.  On  the  6th  of  January  our  traveller  visited  Heliopolis,  the 
On  of  the  Scriptures.  Near  this  city,  tradition  says  that  Joseph  and 
Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  found  refuge  from  Herod.  Heliopolis 
was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  Egypt,  before  the  building  of  Mem- 
phis. The  house  in  it  in  which  Plato  studied  philosophy  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  remains  at  Heliopolis  are  confined  to  a 
single  obelisk  (?).  Shapeless  masses  of  ruins  are  around  in  all  directions. 
On  the  7th  of  JanOary,  Mr.  Olin,  in  company  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  proceeded  to  visit  the  pyramids,  of  which  he  gives  a  mode- 
rately well  executed  design.  They  entered  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  give  the  usual  detail  of  dark  chambers,  groping  through  passages. 
The  sphinx  also  engrossed  no  small  portion  of  their  attention.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  sand  is  fast  covering  the  excavations  by 
Cayiglia.  These  were  extremely  curious  and  important,  the  works  of 
months  of  labour,  and  were  rewarded  with  valuable  discoveries  at 
every  stage.    Why  were  they  not  further  prosecuted  ? 
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The  great  pyimmid  is  732  feet  square  and  474  io  height.  Tte 
tphinz  lies  about  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  pyranida. 
To  Mr.  OUq*s  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Eg3rpt,  very  on- 
satisfiftctory  replies  were  given.  A  respectable  clergyman  assured  him 
that  be  had  not  met  with  one  person  who  appeared  to  have  any  tolerm- 
ble  idea  of  salvation  through  Christ,  or  any  hopeful  marks  of  spirita* 
ality .  In  this  censure  he  included  Copt,  Greek,  Annenian,  and  Roman 
Catholic.  The  visible  developement  of  the  devotion  of  the  Moslem, 
who  never  intermits  his  prayers,  but  despite  all  let  or  hindrance,  per- 
forms them,  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Olin  deeply.  Protestant  de- 
votion certainly  among  this  people  must  seem  cold,  but  is  notwitfi- 
standing  true  and  real.  Mahomet  Ali,  among  his  other  appropriations, 
has  not  been  nice  with  respect  to  the  mosques ;  he  has  seized  on  man  j 
of  their  lands  for  his  own  use.  He  is  no  favourite  with  the  Muezxin  and 
the  MoUah.  Were  Mahomet  Ali  weighed  in  the  balance  of  either 
religious  or  popular  estimation,  he  would  not  be  sovereign  of  Bgrpt  for 
one  year.  The  mutilations  which  the  people  inflict  on  themserves  to 
avoid  entering  the  army,  are  so  dreadful,  that  the  pacha,  in  mercy  or 
mockery,  has  instituted  a  one-eyed  corps.  The  taxation  of  the  pro- 
duce and  the  confiscation  of  the  mosque  property  equally  contribute 
to  place  him  at  the  acme  of  unpopularity.  Our  travellers  purposed  to 
start  for  Upper  Egypt  on  the  15th  of  January,  but  this  intention  was 
frustrated  by  the  various  artifices  of  the  low  population  of  Cairo,  and 
a  boat  little  better  than  Mr.  Waghom's  was  at  last  procured ;  and 
Selim,  a  servant  whom  they  had  received  on  his  recommendation,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  stealing,  and  was  just  out  when  recommended 
to  them,  was  dismissed,  and  to  Upper  Egypt  they  proceeded  forthwith. 
In  stopping  at  various  villages  where  the  voluptuous  dancing  girls 
showea  themselves,  in  one  of  his  walks  Mr.  Olin  met  with  a  field  of 
mustard  of  not  less  than  20  or  30  acres;  it  was  in  full  bk>om,  and 
some  of  it  10  feet  high.  This  will  give  our  readers  some  illustration, 
though  Mr.  Olin  offers  none,  of  that  passage  in  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  fhe  mustard  as  greatest  among  herhs^  Xa^avkiVf  and  not  among 
trees  as  many  persons  are  too  apt  to  interpret  the  passage.  A  plant, 
growing  10  feet  high  may  justly  receive  this  appellation.  The  pacha's 
destructive  operations  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  in  blowing  up,  for 
their  materials,  the  ancient  tombs,  were  witnessed  by  our  travellers  in 
numerous  directions.  Thebes,  after  a  tedious  passage  through  the 
numerous  small  villages,  at  length  rewarded  our  travellers  by  its  sight. 
A  view  of  Luxor  embellishes  this  portion  of  the  book.  Luxor,  Esneh, 
Ombos  and  Philee  have  had  far  worthier  describers  than  our  author ; 
but  though  we  share  with  him  in  the  doubt  of  their  assigned  antiquity, 
we  SLTe  fully  convinced  that  antiquarian  research  will  read,  and  has  al- 
ready partially  read,  much  of  the  ancient  character  that  he  seems  to  look 
on  as  hermetically  sealed  for  ever.  At  Syene  and  Assouan,  our  travellers 
terminated  their  voyage  up  the  Nile.  The  Syenite  quarries,  which  sup- 
plied Egypt  with  its  vast  materials,  appear  yet  inexhaustible ;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  celebrated  Pentelican,  which  are  likely  to 
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b«  coiDpletelj  destroyed  to  furnish  a  wasteful  supply  for  the  palace  of 
King  Otbo.  When  our  travellers  commenced  their  return,  Uie  natural 
feelings  of  Home,  and  Piety,  and  Faith,  are  beautifully  given  by  Mr. 
Olin.  We  can  well  remember  experiencing  very  similar  sentiments  in 
not  very  dissimilar  regions.  Carnac  seems  to  bare  elevated  the  powers 
of  our  traveller  beyond  their  ordinary  level.  We  give  no  indifferent 
specimen  :— 

"  Nothing  in  thii  great  temple  to  filled  me  with  admiration  as  the  finished  work- 
manship and  perfect  preservation  of  this  sanotnary.  No  product,  however  small,  of 
Grecian,  Roman,  or  even  Gothic  architecture,  which  has  fallen  nnder  my  observa- 
tion, has  half  so  mnch  freshness.  Th«  fine  blocks  of  red  granite  possess  a  peculiar 
and  resplendent  lustre,  which  it  is  inconceivable  they  should  long  retain  after  their 
separation  from  the  native  mass.  The  polish  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  cUsel- 
Mzig  is  deep  and  dear :  the  sharpest  angles  and  most  delicate  lineaments  have  not 
anffered  the  slightest  disintegration ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  painting  so  fresh 
and  vivid  that  nothing  can  be  found  to  surpass  it  in  the  colouring  of  the  ^emish  or 
more  modem  schools.  I  lingered  around  this  beautiful  structure,  reluctant  to  with- 
draw my  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  so  mach  elegance,  and  again  and  again  I 
▼entured  to  enjoy  another  view.  1  came  to  Egypt  expecting  to  find  nothing  to 
admire  in  its  anoient  edifices  but  the  massiveness  of  their  material  and  the  vastaeat 
of  their  dimensions.  I  have  every  where  seen,  in  combination  with  these  more  im- 
posing features  of  architecture^  displays  of  noble  conception,  elegant  taste,  and 
exquisite  skill.  In  none  of  these  respects  would  the  lovely  specimen  under  consi- 
deration suffer  by  a  comparison  with  iht  most  admired  productions  of  ancient  or 
modem  genius. 

The  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  structure  is  488  feet  by  350  in 
width. 

Belzoni's  tomb  is  still  great  and  beautiful ;  Bruce's,  also,  which  drew 
down  on  the  enterprising  traveller  volumes  of  abuse, — both  were  visited 
by  our  travellers.  The  colossal  statue  of  Rameses  struck  them,  as  it 
does  all  who  visit  Thebes,  with  feelings  of  amazement  We  extract 
their  description : — 

"It  is  of  the  syenite  granite,  and  is  probably  the  largest  mass  of  stone  ever 
wrought  into  human  shape.  It  might  have  given  the  hint  upon  which  Dinocrates 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  making  a  statue  of  Mount  AUios.  The  pedestal  upon  which 
this  fallen  colossus  once  stood  is  twenty-nine  feet  long,  seventeen  wide,  and  nine  in 
height.  According  to  our  measurement,  the  statue  is  twenty-three  feet  broad  across 
the  shoulders,  and  seven  and  a  half  thick,  fifty -five  in  girth  around  the  breast,  and 
about  thirteen  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  it  is  five  feet  across  the  foot. 
Where  not  marred  by  the  hammers  of  antiquarians  and  travellers,  it  has  a  perfect 
polish ;  and  there  are  hieroglyphics  upon  the  back  and  shoulders,  finely  executed. 
The  face,  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  have  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  zeal  of  the 
curious,  and  retain  little  of  their  original  expression  or  form.  A  formal  head-dress 
descends  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  shoulders  in  broad  flaps,  marred  likewise 
by  the  hammer.  We  foUowed  the  bad  example  of  others,  and,  with  infinite  toil, 
broke  off  some  fragments  and  bore  them  away  as  memorials.  This  statue  weighs  by 
estimation  887  tons.'' 

The  reflections  on  Thebes,  at  page  272,  are  well  worth  deep 
consideration ;  and  some  little  learning,  even  from  our  unpretending 
traveller,  breaks  forth.  Our  travellers  again  reached  Cairo  on  Fe- 
bruary 21st.  A  valuable  chapter  is  here  given  on  Mahomet  Ali  and 
his  government;  but  as  we  have  to  get  on  to  Jerusalem,  we  moat 
not  stop  in  this  place  any  longer.     On  March  Snd^  1840,  our  tra- 
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vellert  left  Cairo,  to  commence  their  journey  through  the  desert  to 
Jerusalem.  The  party  at  first  consisted  of  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley,  and  Mr.  Carrington,  an  English  gentleman ;  and  was  ulti- 
mately increased  by  three  Germans  and  an  Englishman,  at  a  few 
miles  from  Cairo.  We  pass  the  desert,  its  sands,  morasses.  Bedouins, 
until  our  travellers  reach  Suez,  a  spot  likely  to  have  local  interests, 
shortly,  of  an  extraordinary  character,  if  this  Isthmus  as  well  as  Pa- 
nama is  to  be  cut  through.  A  long  discussion  on  the  point  of  transit 
by  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  when  pursued  by  the  Egyptians, 
follows.  The  suggestion  of  our  author,  that  Moses  was  unacquainted 
with  the  cardinal  points,  in  his  description  of  the  East  wind,  will  not 
do ;  it  only  indicates  gross  ignorance  of  tlie  high  qualification  of  the 
Jewish  chief,  as  well  as  a  low  sense  of  inspiration,  not  uncommon  amid 
sectarian  teachers.  The  wells  of  the  desert,  the  waters  of  Mara,  the 
everlasting  fidelity  of  the  descriptions  of  Moses,  confirmed  by  every 
traveller,  all  point  out  the  impossibility  of  this  hypothesis.  Sinai, 
Horeb,  are  long  dwelt  on  by  our  author,  but  without  any  novelty  of 
remark.  Hor,  Aaron's  burial-place,  and  Mount  Seir,  follow.  With 
an  accurate  description  of  the  singular  c^ect  of  Mount  Hor,  and  its 
rich  contrast  of  hues,  the  first  volume  closes.  The  noble  ruins  at 
Petra  are  well  given  in  various  points.  Edom  and  Carrael  are  both 
slightly  noticed  by  our  author :  the  mosques  of  Hebron,  the  tombs 
of  the  patriarchs  passed,  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord,  at  Bethlehem, 
was  next  approached,  with  its  churches  built  by  the  pious  hand  of  the 
Empress  Helena  :  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity,  the  spot  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Innocents,  all  monastic  traditions,  were  seen  by  them.  From 
Bethlehem  our  travellers  wend  their  way  to  Jerusalem  itself.  An  acci- 
dent confined  Mr.  Olin  to  his  bed  for  some  time  after  his  arrival,  and 
his  fellow  travellers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooley,  left  Jerusalem  before  his 
recovery.  We  shall  pass  our  traveller's  description,  with  whom  we 
remain,  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Mount  Calvary,  and  the 
great  and  well  known  interesting  places  that  occur  to  general  notice; 
but  we  do  both  agree  with  our  author  in  the  beauty  of  the  view  of 
Jerusalem,  from  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  can  recommend  a  very  nice 
plate  of  the  same  to  our  readers  :  the  coup  d'ceil  is  magnificent.'  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  view  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  its 
splendid  ruins  and  deep  defiles.  The  apocryphal  character  of  the 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Saint  James,  Zechariah,  we  need  not  dwell  on  ; 
but  there  yet  remains  to  be  found  a  Jewish  antiquary  who  would  fully 
investigate  the  numerous  claims  of  this  character;  and  if  converted  to 
Christianity,  such  a  man,  strong  in  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  devotionally 
impressed  with  the  New^  might  give  an  antiquarian  and  Christian 
digest  such  as  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Persons  of  small  learning  and 
poor  acquirements  in  Oriental  toneucs  and  traditions,  are  ill  calculated 
for  such  a  quest.  How  singular  does  it  seem  that  the  Potter's  Field, 
the  grave  of  Judas,  from  its  character,  is  easy  of  identification,  but  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  veiled  from  vision.  Was  it  not  to  prevem  the 
worship  of  the  Tomb  for  Him  entombed?    From  Jerusalem  oar 
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traveller  proceeded  to  Jericho.   The  assemblage  of  pilgrims  encamped 
upon  its  plain  was  indeed  striking :  we  extract  the  passage. 

*' There  was  scarcely  a  people  under  heaven  among  whom  Christianity  is  pro- 
fessed, without  its  representatives  here.  There  were  Copts,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  from  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Poland,  Prossia,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
I  bdieve  all,  or  nearly  all  other  Christian  lands.  Cossacks  were  very  numerous, 
and  were  distinguished  for  their  equipages  and  personal  bearing  among  a  motley 
assemblage,  which  could  hardly  claim  to  be  less  than  semi-barbarous.  Greeks, 
chiefly  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  constituted  the  most  numerous  class.  Arme- 
nians were  also  very  numerous,  and  they  were  by  far  the  most  respectable  in  their 
appearance  of  any  portion  of  the  company.  Several  of  them  were  rich  merchants 
from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Armenians  are 
grave  and  decent  in  their  deportment  and  general  appearance,  unostentatious, 
unobtrusive,  and  quiet.  It  is  only  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
that  they  seem  to  be  as  frivolous  and  irreverent  as  the  other  Oriental  Christians." 

The  Dead  Sea  was  next  visited  by  our  author,  who  tested  the  extra- 
ordinary density  of  its  sluggish  waters,  and  gives  the  following  sin- 
gular description  of  them  : — 

**  We  did  not  £m1  to  bathe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  enjoying  so  great  a  luxury, 
especially  grateful  in  this  heated  atmosphere,  and  of  testing,  by  our  own  experience, 
the  truth  of  the  strange  and  rather  discordant  statements  which  have  been  put  forth 
with  regard  to  its  buoyancy.  I  had  always  read  the  reports  of  travellers  upon  this 
subject  with  incredulity,  ranking  them  with  other  fictions  and  legends  with  which 
all  descriptions  of  this  marvellous  sea  are  rife ;  but  the  experiment  satisfied  me 
that,  upon  this  point  at  least,  there  is  no  exaggeration.  The  water  is  shallow  near 
the  shore,  and  I  waded  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  before  reaching  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet.  I  swam  out  into  much  deeper  water,  which  I  found  to  bear 
me  upon  its  surface  without  any  effort  of  the  legs  or  arms.  These,  indeed,  I  raised 
quite  out  of  the  water,  and  still  continued  to  float  like  a  mass  of  wood.  When  I 
stood  erect,  with  my  feet  placed  together,  and  my  hands  and  anna  brought  close  to 
the  sides,  my  shoulders  still  rose  above  the  surface.  I  made  many  attempts  to  sink, 
but  without  success,  and  found  swimming  an  awkward  business,  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  both  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  water  at  the  same  time.  Some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party,  who  were  unable  to  swim,  waded  in  cautiously  at  first,  but 
found  themselves  suddenly  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  floating  upon  the  briny 
element.'' 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  12*11,  and  rain  water  only  10*00. 
Our  traveller  severaf  times  submerged  his  head  in  attempting  to  sink, 
and  found  that  the  hair  had  imbibed  from  the  water  a  something  little 
less  adhesive  than  tar.  He  could  with  difficulty  pass  a  comb  through 
it,  and  only  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  got  clear  of  the 
effects  of  a  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  effects  of  the  sea  upon  animal 
life  are  fabulous,  as  far  as  checking  the  flight  of  birds  over  the  lake ; 
but  its  desolate  appearance  and  freedom  from  shells,  save  probably 
land  ones,  and  fish, — our  traveller  found  one  only — but  probably  not 
indigenous, — brought  by  birds  of  prey  from  some  adjacent  river,  pos- 
sibly, confirm  the  general  detail  of  its  lonely  destitution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Passing  to  the  monastery  of  Saba,  and  following  the 
channel  of  the  Cedron,  our  traveller  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Olin  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Calvary  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  the  identical  localities  of  the  awful  scenes  which 
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they  commemorate.  If  moch  discfedtt  is  thrown  on  aasigntng  these 
ancieDt  localities  to  the  events  id  question,  and  also  on  many  oUiers»  it 
is  unhappily  owing  to  the  debased  state  of  monastic  truth.  Still,  much 
may  be  underrated  that  is  really  deserving  of  credit,  from  the  tissue  of 
lies  in  which  it  is  imbedded ;  and  the  Protestant  inquirer  may  possibly, 
as  Mr.  Olin  suggests,  carry  his  inquiries  too  closely,  and  press  for  more 
proof  than  any  ancient  spot,  however  investigated,  could  yield.  Ah&c 
a  visit  to  Bethany  and  Bethphage,  our  traveler  quitted  Jerusalem  for 
Beyrout.  Mount  Gerizim,  and  Ebal  and  Sichem,  the  spot  of  the  Sa- 
viour's interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  Jacob's  Well,  yet 
extant,  were  next  viewed.  Maundrel  gives  the  admeasurement  of  the 
well  as  three  yards  in  diameter,  35  deep,  five  of  which  are  full  of  water. 
It  is  cut  in  firm  rock  limestone.  Our  traveller  found  it  yet  con- 
taining water.  The  Samaritan  synagogue  was  next  visited,  and  a 
request  made  by  them  to  the  chief  rabbi,  to  show  them  th^  celebrated 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Law.  To  this  he  acceded  conditionally,  that 
they  should  uncover  their  feet,  and  leave  a  gratuity  foi^  the  benefit  of 
the  synagogue.  After  some  seeming  attempt  at  imposmg  another  MS. 
upon  the  travellers,  the  real  one  was  produced,  which,  according  to 
the  assumed  tradition  and  belief  of  these  people,  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  a  grandson  of  Aaron,  and  is,  they  say,  3500  years  old.  There^can- 
not  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  immense  antiquity ;  the  coins  of  the^Mac- 
cabees  are  in  the  same  character. 

The  Samaritans  in  Nablous*  only  amount  to  130;  their  exfetence 
appears  almost  a  miracle ;  the  existence  of  their  MS.  may  be  con- 
sidered equally  providential.  They  maintain  the  Sabbath  in  greater 
strictness  than  the  Jews,  sacrifice  slieep  at  the  Passover,  and  celebrate 
the  Jewish  festivals  in  solemn  procession  to  the  summit  of  Gerizim. 
Passing  in  haste  Tiberias,  we  come  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Tyre, 
Here  200  columns  were  counted,  entire  and  mutilated,  over  the  an- 
cient site,  by  Mr.  Olio ;  but  the  appearance  of  Sur  is  most  desolate. 
Hence  the  travellers  passed  to  SkIou,  which  b  of  far  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  desolated  ancient  naval  queen.  It  has,  however,  made 
a  nearer  approach  to  its  ancient  character  of  Great  Sidon  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  than  its  desolate  rival.  From  hence  they  reached  Beyrout. 
The  homeward  course  of  Mr.  Olin  is,  of  course,  berefl  of  extrsor- 
dinary  interest,  and  we  here  take  our  leave  of  him,  merely  stating  that 
he  arrived  safe  at  Boston.  His  book  has  many  good  points,  and  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  agreeable  narration  and  clear  description.  He 
rarely  tires  his  reader;  and  so  great  a  number  of  objects  of  interest 
as  his  book  presents,  is  seldom  encountered  by  us  in  two  not  very 
large  though  closely  printed  octavo  volumes.  His  kind  and  benevolent 
feeling  and  Christian  spirit  will  be  felt  by  all ;  and  certainly  his  book  is 
quite  clear  from  the  pretension  to  more  than  the  writer  can  achieve^ 
which  marks  so  many  of  his  countrymen. 

*  This  name  it  an  Arab  oormption  of  Neapolis,  tiie  name  given  by  tiie  Romans 
to  Sidiar  in  the  ftnt  oeatary.  Nt^fiei,  anoienUy  Fartiienope,  is  aaotbir  of  tbe  old 
Greek  word. 
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Art.  XI. —  Oriselda.     A  Dramatic  Poem,     Translated  from   the 
German  of  Halm,  by  Q.  £•  D.    Smith  &  Elder.  1844. 

A  oniEAL  acquaintance  with  the  living  languages  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  literature,  perhaps,  in  any  pact  of  Europe. 
Id  England,  still  less  so  than  on  the  Continent,  France  only  excepted. 
The  love  of  locomotion,  which  Englishmen  are  supposed  to  possess  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  has  made  it  necessary  for  those  who  gratify 
it,  to  acquire  at  least  such  a  smattering  of  French  as  will  enable  them 
to  pay  a  postilion,  or  bargain  for  a  pair  of  gloves;  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said,  that  French  will  carry  a 
man  all  over  the  world.  Such  a  notion,  incorrect  as  it  is,  doubtless 
originated  with,  and  is  practically  carried  out  by.  Frenchmen,  very 
few  of  whom  comparatively  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  learning  a 
foreign  language.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  is  true.  The  medium 
of  communication  in  good  society,  all  over  Europe,  is  French ;  French 
is  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  Mr.  Canning  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  substitute  English  for  it.  But  a  traveller,  who  is  prevented  by 
ignorance  of  their  language  from'  mixing  with  any  other  class,  but  the 
highest,  in  the  countries  he  visits,  loses  the  principal  advantages  of 
foreign  travel,  and  can  form  no  true  estimate  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  living.  The  travelled  Englishman,  consequently,  returns 
home  after  a  few  weeks*  sojourn  in  Germany  or  Italy,  where  he  has 
perhaps  learned  the  meaning  of  trinkgeld  and  per  caritd,  as  ignorant 
as  he  was  before  he  set  out,  of  the  national  customs,  ideas,  and  feelings 
of  strangers ;  and  is  very  lucky  if  he  has  not  acquired  new  prejudices, 
or  strengthened  old  ones.  Persons  of  this  description  can,  of  course, 
know  nothing  of  foreign  literature,  in  the  original  idiom ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  translators  have  become  as  necessary  to  those  who  would 
be  au  courant  of  modern  literature,  as  critics  are  for  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  plays  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 

With  all  this,  the  public  does  not  patronize  those  who  cater  for  their 
wants,  as  it  ought.  Numerous  as  translators  have  been,  from  the 
days  of  Dryden  to  our  own,  and  possessing,  as  we  would  fain  flatter 
ourselves,  some  merit — certainly  numbering  among  them  many  great 
names — little  fame  and  less  profit  is  the  general  lot.  We  know  very 
well  that 

**  MediocriboB  esse  poetis 
Non  bomines,  non  Dii,  non  concessere  columne," 

and  that  many  of  our  poetical  translators  are  blessed  with  but  few  and 
flitting  sparks  of  the  ethereal  fire ;  yet  those  who  are  most  competent 
to  fulfil  their  task,  and  have  succeeded  the  best,  do  not  receive  half 
the  credit  they  are  entitled  to. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  read  translations :  one  consists 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original,  and  can  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  transferring  it  into  a  different  language — who  are  suifi- 
cieatly  good  judges  of  poetry  per  te,  and  wiU  take  the  trouble  of  com* 
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paring  it  in  its  old  and  new  dress;,  the  other,  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  original,  and  therefore  can  only  form  an  opinion  of  the 
translation,  as  if  it  were  an  original.  The  latter  class  is  infinitely  the 
more  numerous,  more  severe  in  its  criticisms,  and  not  likely  to  make 
allowances  for  the  various  difficulties  a  translator  has  to  contend  with. 
If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  class, 
he  must  content  himself  with  the  praise  of  t>eing  a  good  rhymer,  or 
at  best,  of  being  master  of  his  own  language.  The  labour  of  fathoming 
the  obscurities  of  the  original,  of  making  clear  what  is  often  dark  enough 
before — we  speak  principally  of  German  poetry — the  adaptation  of  the 
ideas  and  allusions  of  by-gone  days  to  the  understandings  of  modern 
readers,  and  the  close,  correct  adhesion  to  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
where  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  synonymous,  in  thought  or 
word  in  our  own  language — all  this  is  necessarily  bst  on  the  majority; 
and,  as  we  set  out  by  saying,  the  successful  translator  therefore  meets 
only  with  half  his  reward.  To  be  popular  with  the  million,  a  translator 
of  poetry  should  select  a  subject  which  will  be  interesting  in  itself, 
from  its  matter  and  mode  of  treatment — from  the  resemblance  in  its 
train  of  thought  and  action  to  that  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
read  it.  The  real  merit  of  the  original,  the  estimate  formed  of  it  in 
the  country  which  produced  it,  and  even  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
will  not  suffice  to  make  a  translation  palatable,  unless  the  reader  can 
fully  enter  into,  and  without  difficulty  go  along  with,  the  narration. 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendom  est 
Primnm  ipsi  tibi,  turn  tua  me  infortunia  tangunt, 
Telephc,  vcl  Peleu." 

The  majority  of  English  readers  cannot  understand,  and  therefore 
have  little  interest  in,  a  drama  like  Faust,  where  the  characters  are 
superhuman,  and  their  agencies  beyond  common  comprehension — 
where  the  attention  is  continually  kept  on  the  stretch  to  guess  at  dark 
allegories,  investigate  hidden  meanings,  and  keep  up  any  connected 
idea  of  much  that  seems  incoherent  and  irrelative  to  the  plot  of  the 
play.  This  is  true  of  many  of  the  translations  of  the  present  day,  and 
they  lose  their  attraction  from  that  circumstance.  People  must  be 
taught  to  read  them — they  require  notes,  which,  to  be  explanatory, 
should  often  be  more  voluminous  than  the  text;  and  then  they  feel, 
that  when  they  fancied  they  were  going  to  read  a  poem,  they  have  a 
prosy  treatise  inflicted  on  them,  which  is  not  at  all  to  their  taste. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  slight  merit  in  the  work,  the  title  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  it  embraces  all  the  requi- 
sites for  being  popular — the  subject — mode  of  treatment — feeling — 
and  simple  language.  Added  to  which,  it  is  short,  and  the  interest 
never  flags ;  so  that  we  will  venture  to  say  no  one  ever  began  it  with- 
out finishing  it  before  he  put  it  down.  Popular,  indeed,  the  subject 
has  been  for  centuries,  for  no  simple  story  like  that  of  Grisekia  has 
ever  appeared  in  so  many  shapes  and  forms,  so  many  difierent  lan- 
guages, and  at  such  distant  periods  of  time.  One  of  the  first  books 
that  is  put  into  a  child's  hand  is  "  Patient  Grissil,''  in  her  illus- 
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tfated  nursery  dress — though  few  have  any  notion  that  she  had  any 
more  r«a]  existence.  Few,  who  put  such  a  story-book  into  the  hand 
of  their  child,  are  aware  that  if  her  history  be  not  strictly  true  (which 
may  even  be),  it  has  been  treated  of  and  immortalized  in  almost  the 
same  manner  by  three  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters  of  the  fourteenth 
century — Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer; — that  "  Patient  Grissil" 
is  the  subject  of  several  of  our  old  English  ballads,  some  of  them 
preserved  in  Bishop  Percy's  "  Reliques;"  that  she  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  Fabliaux  of  France,  and  was  first  dramatized  in  that  country — that 
she  was  in  later  times  brought  again  into  notice  in  prose  and  verse  in 
Italy,  and  adapted  to  the  stage  in  Germany — and  that  the  Shakespeare 
Society  reprinted  the  old  ^iglish  Comedy  of  1699,  about  the  same 
tiine  that  Halm  re-produced  l^r  to  a  Vienna  audience,  whose  agree- 
able little  work  the  modest  Q.  £.  D.  has  now  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  English  readers. 

The  first  aopearance  of  Griselda  is  in  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron,"  of 
which  it  is  the  concluding  tale,  and  seems  to  have  been  kept  as  a 
^oitns  bouehe  for  that  immortal  society,  who  charmed  away  the  horrors 
of  pestilence  and  enlivened  the  monotony  of  their  retirement  by  nar- 
ratmg  stories,  some  true  and  some  fictitious,  which  were  no  less  de- 
lightful to  them,  than  they  have  been  and  will  be  to  their  latest  poste- 
rity. Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  Latin  letters,  which  are  less  known  and 
less  read  than  they  deserve  to  be,  and  of  which  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  exists  any  translation,  has  written  the  first  critique  on  it  to  Boc- 
caccio himself.  After  expressing  the  amusement  and  delight  he  had 
experienced  in  the  cursory  and  hasty  glance  he  had  cast  over  the 
««  Decameron,"  and  gently  chiding  him  for  the  too  free  and  licentious 
tone  of  some  parts  of  it,  which  he  is  willing  to  attribute  to  its  being 
the  production  of  early  youth,  lie  dwells  with  singular  pleasure  on 
the  history  of  ''  Patient  Grissil/' 

**  The  Iftst  story,''  he  says,  "  so  unlike  many  of  the  preceding  ones,  pleased  me  so 
nseh,  and  1  dwelt  so  long  npon  it  amid  the  multiplicity  of  carea  with  which  I  was 
then  oppressed,  that  I  committed  it  to  memory.  Finding  it  such  a  fSaToorite  with 
all  those  to  whom  I  repeated  it,  I  bethonght  me  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  our  language,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
your  own  favourite,  as  you  have  placed  it  the  last  in  the  collection — ^it  being  the 
pMOtice  of  slcilfial  orators  to  Iceep  the  important  points  to  produce  the  most  strScing 
effeet  on  the  audience  at  the  end  of  their  disoourse.  To  show,  therefore,  my  love 
for  you,  and  my  admiration  of  the  story,  I  have  produced  it  in  a  Latin  dress-^ 
whether  I  have  improved  or  spoiled  it,  it  is  for  you  to  decide — the  credit  of  it  is  all 
yottr  own ;  and  if  anybody  inquires  whether  it  is  truth  or  fiction,  I  shall  reply  in  the 
words  of  Crispns, '  Fides  penes  anctorem,  menm  scilicet  Joannem  sit.'  " 

As  we  said  before,  posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Petrarch 
in  that  respect,  widely  as  the  contemporary  estimate  of  literary  merit 
often  differs  from  that  of  later  times.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  them- 
selves are  proofs  how  little  we  can  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  make  or 
mar  our  reputation.  The  former  rested  his  hopes  of  fame  on  his  Latin 
works,  whose  existence  is  unknown  to  the  world  in  general,  while  his 
Rime  have  established  him  as  the  second  of  Italian  Poets.  The  latter 
looked  ibr  glory  ftom  his  poetry,  whereas  Europe  has  re-echoed  his 
name  as  the  author  of  the  '^  Decameron."    Dante,  too,  originally  wrote 
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the  *'  Jnferao"  in  Latin  hexametein,  and  then  tnndafted  it  into  its  pre-* 
sent  shape ; — a  very  small  portion  of  it,  however^  remains,  and  tlie  spe- 
cimen is  certainly  conclusive  as  to  his  good  taste  in  leaving  the  complete 
version  in  Italian  Terza  Rima. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  fill  the  labonr  of  commentators  and  biogca* 
phers  has  furnished  us  with  but  meagre  information  as  to  the  fuivate 
Uves  of  these  great  men,  to  whom  Italy  is  indebted  for  the  revival  of 
her  literature.  Having  flourished  before  printing  was  in  use,  litUe  more 
18  known  of  them  on  good  authority,  than  may  be  gleaned  fion  their 
own  writings.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  and  many  Tolumes 
written,  to  est^lish  plausible  theories  with  respect  to  Petrarch  in  par- 
ticular, and,  as  we  think,  much  time  thrown  away  in  endeavouring  to 
prove  more  than  the  truth.  His  Sonnets  and  his  adoration  of  Laura 
have  made  him  the  divinity  of  all  the  love«>dick  maids,  of  all  the  disap* 
pointed  suitors  that  have  never  told  their  love,  or  breathed  it  m  vain, 
for  nearly  five  xsenturieSk  Grave  men  of  prose  too,  who  never  felt  the 
poetry  of  love,  have  rivalled  or  copied  each  other  in  seeking  to  identHy 
the  anonymous  Laura,  till  one  system  after  another  has  been  exploded 
by  something  new,  but  as  unsubstantial  as  the  last»  Sometimes  she 
is  the  ideal  ofispring  of  the  poet's  fancy — sometimes  m  bloemiiig  virgin 
— at  another  the  mother  of  eleven  mortal  children^  land  the  object  of 
an  illicit  passion — while  sometimes  the  enamoured  dreamer,  despite  an 
attachment  which  ended  but  with  her  life,  is  represented  as  the  victim 
of  bis  conscientious  scruples,  and  sacrificing  his  passion  on  the  akar 
of  his  religion.*  We  can  feel,  keenly  enough,  how  cruel,  how  heart-^ 
breaking  it  is  to  be  robbed  of  our  favourite  belief,  and  to  have  sooie 
fondly  cherished  idea,  some  time-hallowed  illusion,  swiept  away  by  a 
common -place  matter  of  fact.  We  know  that  a  lioness  robbed  of  her 
whelps  is  not  more  frantic  than  such  an  eathusiast.  Yet  the  love  of 
truth  compels  us  to  face  the  danger,  and  declare  our  preference  for 
the  testimony  of  Petrarch  himself,  rather  than  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
idolatrous  admirers.  We  truly  wish  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  sook 
lost  MS.  of  his  own  might  come  to  light  to  contradict  us ;  bat  we 
must  judge  from  what  exists,  and  not  wait  for  so  improbable  a  contin- 
gency. We  really  think  that  Petrarch  himself  has  solved  the  mystery* 
In  his  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Basle  edition  of  his  works,  vrrittea 
by  Squarzafich  to  Contarenus,  the  famous  senator  of  Venice,  we  find 
that  Pope  Benedict,  out  of  regard  for  the  man,  and  sympathy  for  his 
sufierings,  ofiered  to  allow  him  to  keep  his  clerical  sinecures  and  give 
him  some  additional  ones  upon  his  marriage  with  Laura.  ''  Bat  Pe- 
trarch," says  his  biographer,  **  whose  mind  was  bent  on  anything  bat 
matrimony,  replied,  that  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  marriage,  love  so 
strong  as  his ;  and  that  the  rapture  he  daily  felt  for  her,  would  soon 
evaporate  upon  possession."  The  biographer  goes  on  to  say,  that 
Laura,  who  would  willingly  have  married  him,  and  had  no  such  fears 

*  Petrarch  is  guppoied  by  some  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Pope  a  *^^fpfn«fHAH 
from  his  tow  of  c^UMcy  in  order  to  enable  him  to  marry  Lanra,  which  he  refuted 
on  the  gTonnd  that  ^bt  Pbpe  himself  could  not  give  him  absolntion  f^om  Us  vow  to 
God. 
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of  iier  tender  sentimento  being  extinguished  by  the  holy  water/  finding 
she  had  a  Platonic  lover  to  deal  with,  married  another.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  as  the  Abb6  de  Sade  fondly  flattered  himself,  slie  might  have 
been  his  great-grandmother.  We  grieve  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  Squarzafich's  statement ;  fbr  although  we  never 
heard  the  Poet  of  Love,  par  excellence^  described  as  a  misoeynist^ 
there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  own  letters  to  prove  that  he  thought 
very  ill  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  married  state. 
fn  several  of  his  Latin  epistles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  dialogues 
between  Pleasure  and  Reason,  he  speaks  in  the  most  disrespectful  way 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  the  most  unmeasured  language  in  arguing  with 
married  men  about  their  wives.  Having  expended  his  whole  battery 
of  abuse  without  convincing  the  husband,  who  concludes  the  discus- 
sion, by  saying  he  has  found  a  wife  who  is  noble,  chaste,  good-tem- 
peredy  huml^e,  obedient,  pious  and  faithful ;  he  replies,  "You  are  a 
wonderful  fowler,  you  have  found  a  white  crow.  But  there  is  hardly 
any  body  who  thinks  he  has  found  a  black  one."  He  alludes  but  very 
briefly  in  his  own  biography  to  his  eariy  love,  whom  he  does  not 
menaon  by  name.  ''  In  my  youth  I  struggled  under  an  attachment 
the  most  violent— but  only  one,  and  that  an  honourable  one ;  and  I 
should  have  continued  to  struggle  on,  had  not  a  cruel  but  useful 
death  extinguished  the  fire  which  was  already  beginning  to  cool.*'  He 
throws  out  the  same  insinuation,  too,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets.  His 
apologists  will  say  that  in  his  tirades  against  matrimony  we  see  the 
Ga^otic  priest,  not  the  man ; — will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  attri- 
bute them  to  pique,  because  Laura  had  married  another  ?  Having,  as 
we  fear,  a  little  shaken  the  fetith  in  Petrarch's  gallantry,  we  append  in 
a  foot  note  t  the  original  passage  which  we  have  translated,  in  order  that 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  the  most  bigoted'confidence  in  his  constancy 
may  interpret  "jam  tepescentem  ignem  '  in  whatever  sense  they  please. 
Whether  Petrarch  thought  Oriselda  '*  the  white  crow,"  and  was 
therefore  so  struck  with  her  history,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  he  has, 
however,  in  his  Latin  version  of  the  matter,  followed  almost  ver^a^tm 
Boccaccio's  text ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his  poetical  edition  of  it,  acknow- 
ledges tkit  he  heard  it  from  Petrarch.  We  will  not  be  bold  enough 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Chaucer's  visit  to  Italy,  where  so  many  learned 
commentators  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfi^ctory  decision. 
But  whether  these  two  great  poets  became  acquainted  in  Italy  is  not 
very  material :  it  is  probable  they  might  have  met  in  England,  which 
Petrarch  visited  in  his  travels ;  and  at  all  events,  Chaucer  is  his  own 
authority  for  the  source  from  whence  he  derived  the  story  of  Griselda  : 

«  I  wol  you  tell  a  tale  which  that  I 
Leraed  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk. 
*  *  «  *  « 

Frannceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  Poete, 
Highte  this  clerk.** 

*  The  Italian  proverb  aayg,  "  L'arqna  benedetta  smorza  ramorc." 
t  Aoiore  aceirimo,  sed  umco  et  bonesto,  in  addegcentiA  kboravi,  et  dintiot 
laborAssem,  nisi  jam  tepesoentem  ignem  mora  aoerba,  sed  otilis  eittoziaset. 
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It  is  not  very  probable  that  any  copy  of  Petrarch's  or  6occaccio*s 
writings  should  have  been  current  in  England  before  the  inventioD  of 
printing;  and  we  may  imagine  that  Chaucer  was  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  Petrarch  had  related  his  friend's  story — one  among  the  many  to 
whom  he  tells  Boccaccio  it  had  afforded  much  amusement.  It  appears, 
at  least,  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  them  both ;  for  they  both 
tell  it,  from  memory  as  it  woula  seem,  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
original, 

.  The  German  author,  from  whom  the  present  translation  is  made,  has 
changed  the  scene  and  characters  in  his  drama ;  and  though  his  plot  is 
in  most  ref^pects  the  same,  the  catastrophe  is  less  satisfactory,  and  per- 
haps less  true  to  nature,  than  Boccaccio's.  In  the  Italian  story  a  cer* 
tain  Marquis  Saluzzo  is  pressed  by  his  vassals  to  marry,  and  he  selects 
for  his  wife  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poorest  tenants — a  choice  which 
turned  out  the  most  fortunate  he  could  have  made.  In  process  of  time 
she  has  a  daughter,  and  their  marriage  is  in  every  way  happy,  till  all 
of  a  sudden  a  whim  seizes  the  Marquis  of  trying  bis  wife's  obedience, 
by  making  her  give  up  her  child,  as  she  believes,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Fondly  as  she  is  attached  to  it,  a>he  surrenders  it  without  a  murmur, 
merely  entreating  the  executioner  not  to  allow  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey  to  feast  on  its  tender  limbs,  unless  her  lord  should  insist  on  it. 
After  four  years,  she  has  a  son,  who  is  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 
Finding  his  wife's  affection  as  strong  as  ever,  the  Marquis  is  tempted 
to  try  her  still  further,  and  professes  to  have  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  to  divorce  her ;  all  which  she  bears  with  the  same  equanimity,  and 
leaves  his  palace  to  return  in  rags  to  her  father's  but.  Shortly  after,  he 
announces  that  he  is  going  to  marry  again,  and  sends  for  Griselda  to 
come  and  put  his  house  in  order  for  the  reception  of  his  new  bride, 
whom  she  is  to  serve  in  a  menial  capacity.  With  the  same  passive 
obedience  she  does  the  honours  to  her  rival ;  and  when  the  Marquis 
asks  her  opinion  of  his  second  choice,  she  answers,  that  she  se^ns  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  and  she  hopes  she  will  make  him  happy.  She 
entreats  him  only  not  to  subject  her  to  the  same  cruel  treatment  his 
first  wife  had  to  undergo ;  because,  as  she  is  younger,  and  has  been 
more  delicately  brought  up,  she  will  not  be  so  well  able  as  herself  to 
bear  it.  The  Marquis,  having  now  sufficiently  tested  her  constancy, 
declares  that  the  supposed  bride  is  her  own  daughter — the  young  man 
who  accompanies  her,  her  son^^and  that  she,  and  she  only,  is  his  wife. 
Her  joy  exceeds  all  bounds,  her  patience  is  rewarded,  she  is  too  docile 
and  too  happy  to  reproach  her  husband  with  his  cruelty,  and  all  ends 
as  well  as  possible.  Our  German  imitator  has  laid  his  scene  at  the 
court  of  Kmg  Arthur,  The  antitype  of  the  Marquis  Saluzzo  is  Per- 
cival,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Griselda,  a  collier's 
daughter.  Ginevra,  Arthur's  Queen,  and  her  ladies,  taunt  the  haughty 
Baron  with  having  made  a  misalliance y  when,  goaded  by  their  mockery, 
he  insults  her  Majesty  on  the  throne,  by  telling  her  that  if  merit  bore 
the  palm,  his  wife  would  be  England's  Queen,  and  the  Queen  kneel 
before  her.  Upon  this,  Ginevra,  who  is  piqued  in  her  turn,  o£Rers  to 
bring  the  matter  to  issue,  and  promises  to  kneel  before  her  on  eon- 
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dftion  of  her  superiority  beings  proved  ;  if,  however,  Griselda  does  not 
stand  the  test  proposed,  Percival  is  to  kneel  before  the  Queen,  as  the 
penalty  of  failure.  The  test  of  her  affection  and  obedience  is  the  loss 
of  her  child,  and  then  her  own  divorce  and  degradation,  as  in  the 
original.  The  cruel  project  is  immediately  put  into  execution,  and  the 
whole  concluded  in  twenty- four  hours.  Griselda  at  first  refuses  to 
submit,  but  ultimately  yields  from  love  to  her  husband,  whose  life  she 
is  told  is  to  be  the  forfeit  of  her  refusal.  The  wager  is  won  by  Per- 
cival, and  Ginevra  kneels  before  the  collier's  daughter;  but  when 
Griselda  discovers  that  her  feelings  have  been  sacrificed  to  her  hus- 
band's vanity — that  she  has  suffered  so  much  merely  to  gratify  his 
pride — she  refuses  to  return  to  his  house,  and  separates  from  him  for 
ever. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  criticize  the  German  drama,  or  we 
might  wonder  that  a  poet  of  do  mean  pretensions  should  have  so  far 
neglected  his  geography  as  to  place  Pendennys  Castle  in  Wales,  and 
make  the  Trent  rise  in  the  Welsh  mountains.  Our  intention  was  to 
explain  the  story  to  our  readers,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  more 
than  answer  their  expectations  from  this  hasty  sketch.  We  must, 
however,  before  we  conclude,  compare  the  Italian  and  German  version 
a  little  more  closely.  Griselda  is  in  each  a  low-born  person,  chosen 
in  both  cases  to  be  the  wife  of  her  feudal  lord,  who  marries  to  gratify 
his  vassals  in  hope  of  having  an  heir  to  his  vast  estates.  In  both 
cases  she  promises,  before  marriage,  implicit  obedience  to  her  husband 
in  all  things.  She  is  represented  in  both  as  almost  a  superhuman 
character — and  both  the  husbands  are  as  happy  in  domestic  life,  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.  She  is  subjected  in  each  case  to  pretty  much  the 
same  trials :  but  in  the  one,  it  is  merely  to  satisfy  her  husband's 
caprice,  and  test  her  obedience,  for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse — (the 
gpratification  of  his  vassals,  at  the  expense  of  her  happiness,  cannot  be 
called  one) ;  in  the  other,  unpardonable  as  it  is,  there  is  an  object 
— not  only  that  of  humiliating  the  Queen,  whom  Percival  detests,  but 
also  of  raising  Griselda  to  the  highest  pitch  of  moral  grandeur — of 
proving  her  a  paragon  of  womankind — the  perfection  of  her  sex — 
which  might  under  other  circumstances  have  gratified  her  own  vanity 
as  well  as  her  husband's.  But  the  Italian  Griselda  is  a  mere  pattern 
of  passive  obedience — the  slave  of  the  feudal  tyrant,  whose  word  is 
law  :  however  strong  her  feelings,  her  education  has  taught  her  that 
they  belong  to  her  master,  and  must  be  sacrificed,  if  he  requires  it. 
Percival,  too,  is  a  despotic  Baron,  but  he  does  not  command  his  wife's 
obedience ;  his  Griselda  only  sacrifices  herself  and  her  child  for  her 
husband ;  hers  is  no  passive  acquiescence,  but  the  self-devotion  of 
the  wife — no  menial  subjection,  but  uncalculating  attachment — the 
free  choice  of  an  equal,  not  the  servile  resignation  of  a  slave.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Italian  Griselda  has  through  ajieries  of  years  been 
the  victim  of  her  lord's  caprice  ;  she  must  have  lived  in  constant 
apprehension  of  having  some  fresh  wound  torn  open — of  having  her 
dearest  ties  dissolved  at  the  wanton  instigation  of  her  husband's  super- 
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cilious  dependents.  Our  Grtselda  is  bardly  put  to  the  torture  before 
her  sufferings  are  ended.  So  far,  then,  she  is  less  an  object  of  com- 
miseration. But  the  real  difference  consists  in  the  motives  for  which 
they  suffer.  The  one  obeys  a  command,  which  she  has  promised  to 
bow  to,  be  it  ever  so  cruel,  and  returns  to  her  husband  from  the  same 
impulse.  The  other  would  have  resisted  the  authority  of  the  mao, 
but  sacrifices  herself  and  her  child  for  the  husband,  because  she  loves 
him  better  than  herself  and  child.  She  loves  him  better,  because  she 
believes  his  love  for  her  is  as  strong  as  her  own  for  him.  She  refuses 
to  return  to  him,  because  she  finds  she  has  been  deceived — because 
all  her  confidence  is  lost — because  she  feels  that  she  shall  be  happier 
with  her  child  in  a  hovel,  than  by  the  side  of  a  husband  who  has 
forfeited  her  allegiance  by  his  misconduct  in  a  palace.  She  becomes 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  selfish ;  her  heart  is  broken  in  losing  her 
faith  in  her  husband's  affection.  If  she  had  had  the  magnanimity  to 
forgive  the  treachery — forget  it  she  could  not— we  will  not  say,  she 
would  not  have  been  a  mpre  perfect  character;  whether  she  would 
have  been  a  more  natural  one,  we  must  leave  it  to  our  lady  readeis  to 
decide. 

Petrarch,  and  his  close  copyist  Chaucer,  have  deduced  from  the 
story  a  moral  which  would  not  have  been  perhaps  quite  in  character 
in  Boccaccio,  and  could  not  well  hate  been  brought  into  a  drama. 
But  here  again  he  shows  the  cloven  foot ;  for  he  says,  that  he  has  not 
translated  the  story  in  order  to  make  other  women  imitate  Griselda*s 
example  of  patience,  which  he  does  not  believe  any  other  woman 
capable  of;  but  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  every  created  being  to  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  show  the  same 
unquestioning  obedience  to  his  commands,  as  Griselda  did  to  those  of 
her  mortal  master. 

The  subordinate  characters  in  the  drama  are  too  insignificant  to  call 
for  particular  notice  ;  but  we  must  say  a  word  in  passing  on  our  old 
friend  Launcelot.  His  passionate  love  for  Ginevra,  the  theme  of 
Troubadours  and  Romauncers,  here  yields  to  his  abhorrence  of  her 
cruelty  in  subjecting  the  unoffending  Griselda  to  such  an  inhuman 
trial.  Disgusted  at  her  persisting  in  the  ruthless  ordeal,  he  refuses  to 
wait  for  its  termination,  preferring  a  voluntary  exile  to  witnessing  the 
woman  he  adored  degraded  by  such  revolting  barbarity. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  most  strongly  recommend  •*  Griselda*'  to 
our  readers ;  assuring  them  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  will  not  easily 
meet  with  anything  so  deserving  of  popularity,  either  from  the  purity 
of  the  style,  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  fidelity  of  the  translation, 
the  easy  now  of  the  rhythm,  or  the  elegance  of  the  language. 
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Art.  XII. — 1.  ^^Hundert  und  ein  Sabbath^'*  von  Herrmann  Schiff. 

2*  *'D^  Israelit  des  Neunzehnten  JakrhuTiderts.**  Journal.    Redak-* 
teur.  Dr.  Hess. 

3.  **  JewMff"  ein  Roman  von  der  Verfhsserin  dea  "  Clementin.'' 

In  thby  our  19th  centary,  when  one  money-seeking  commercial  in- 
teiest  has  almost  swallowed  up  all  others,  the  Jew  is  beginning  to  be 
better  understood.  The  general  scramble  for  gold  and  gain  has  brought 
all  other  nations  to  the  Jewish  level ;  aud  now  they  all  boast  one  com- 
Bson  battle-cry  and  one  common  goal.  Money  is  now  the  aim  and  end 
of  tbe  endless,  but  peaceful,  strife  around  us ;  and  it  is  only  when  this 
end  IS  employed  again  as  a  means  to  some  ulterior  result,  that  the 
still  characteristic  dlvisbns  of  tliotight  and  feeling  are  once  more 
brought  to  light. 

From  the  immense  advantage  of  their  peculiar  monetary  position,  one 
restrtctive  law  after  another  as  to  this  nation  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and 
when  a  new  restrictive  law,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  does  make 
its  appearance,  it  is  received  with  general  indignation  and  ironical  dis- 
dain. Let  us  not  be  mistaken  for  mere  '*  enlightened  "  parrots,  who 
echo  a  liberal  factious  cry.  No !  We  feel  that  a  great  barrier  must 
ever  remain  betwixt  believing  Christians  and  Jews ;  whilst  the  latter, 
as  of  old,  would  crucify  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and. deny  their  promised 
Immanuel.  Bat  it  is  not  by  cruel  sternness,  by  unjust  tyranny,  that 
we  may  ever  trust  to  win  the  Jewish  nation  to  a  knowledge  of  truth. 
Love  is  the  Gospers  sword,  not  hate  and  carnal  enmity ;  and  thus  is 
social  emancipation  the  Israelite's  due.  In  England  this  is  already  his ; 
in  Germany  it  is  not  so.  Thus,  then,  the  social  barriers  betwixt  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian  are  still,  in  Germany,  perpetually  assailed  ;  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public  are  giving  way  one  by  one,  and  the  governments 
cannot  retain  them  when  public  opinion  has  abandoned  them. 

The  Jews,  too,  have  a  thousand  means  of  influencing  public  opinion  ; 
for,  statp  service  being  altogether  denied  to  them,  they  have  all  but 
possessed  themselves  of  German  literature.  Numberless  journals  are 
edited  by  Jews ;  Jews  have  become  the  correspondents  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal publications  of  the  day ;  Jews  write  novels,  poems,  criticisms, 
articl^y  histories ;  and,  in  fine,  German  literature  has  become  a  portion 
of  the  Jewish  inheritance.  But  all  of  these  writers  employ  their  power 
and  means  of  action  with  their  usual  unity  of  spirit,  to  work  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  people ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
not  a  little  left  to  work  for. 

Still  does  the  Jews-tax  exist  in  Austria,  by  which  they  are  restricted 
to  certain  employments  and  to  certain  gains.  Still  are  there  Jewish 
streets  and  Jewish  quarters  in  Prague,  and  man^  other  great  towns, 
beyond  the  domain  of  which  no  Jew  may  domicile  himself.  There 
ai«  towns,  too,  in  which  no  Jew  can  obtain  a  '*  Heimatbs-schein; " 
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that  isy  an  official  paper  certify iog  him  to  be  an  iohabitaat  of  tint 
place,  without  which  a  poor  German  may  not  travel  at  all :  there  are 
other  towns  again  in  which  only  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  families 
may  dwell,  the  number  being  most  strictly  adhered  to.  There  are 
states  in  which  the  possession  of  the  soil  is  denied  them,  and  in  wbich 
the  laws  allow  the  eldest  son  only  to  follow  the  calling  of  trade  or  com- 
merce. However  great  may  have  been  the  wisdom  of  the  law-givers 
who  passed  these  laws,  perhaps  influenced  by  no  personal  hatred  to  the 
Jews,  and  after  due  Consideration  of  what  might  most  benefit  the  public 
zeal,  still  the  Jew  must  be  naturally  anxious  to  oppose  himself  to  mil 
laws  made  against  him  directly  as  a  Jew.  He  wishes  equal  rights  with 
the  Christian — neither  greater  nor  less ;  and  as  he  is  now  strong  and 
wealthy,  his  wisltes  cannot  be  treated  with  such  contempt  as  must  have 
formerly  necessarily  greeted  them. 

Those  who  imagine  that  religion  is  the  sole  or  even  chief  source  of 
all  these  restrictions,  are  very  greatly  mistaken.  We  fiud  these  re- 
strictions still  existing,  with  the  fears  and  prejudices  from  which  they 
took  their  rise  in  countries  where  the  upas  tree  of  ratbnalbm  has  lon^ 
flourished.  But  the  Jews  have  now  become  a  power;  and  they  are 
leared  as  rivals  in  the  race  for  gold.  Despite  all  rest ricttve^ provisions 
of  the  law,  the  Jews  gain  more  largely  than  the  Christians.  The  little 
Jewish  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  perhaps  son  of  the  Jewish  widow,  loads 
his  pack  of  wares  on  his  shoulders, — wares  which  his  mother  has  pur- 
chased for  him  with  borrowed  money , — and  wanders  forth, over  hill,  over 
dale,  freezes,  thirsts,  and  hungers,  nay,  all  but  starves ;  and  yet,  when 
the  y^ar  has  run  its  course,  he  comes  ag^n,  pale  and  thin,  it  is  true,  but 
with  a  trebled  capital,  with  part  of  which  he  pays  his  debts,  whilst  the 
other  twQ-thirds  support  his  mother  and  himself.  Were  all  Jews  per« 
mitted  to  trade,  we  should  soon  have  a  wealthy  and  a  miserably  poor 
population  together,  in  all  those  countries  where  very  many  Jews  are 
domiciled, — the  former  of  which  woukl  be  Israelites,  and  the  latter  the 
less  active  Christians.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  re- 
mark would  scarcely  apply  to  England,  for  John  Bull  is  active  and 
stirring,  and  all  but  a  match  for  Levi.  The  good,  theoretical,  lazy  Ger- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  could  never  attempt,  we  should  say,  to  run 
the  race  of  competition  with  the  active  Jew* 

In  the  public  schools  the  Jewish  boy  is  almost  always  found  to  leani 
faster  than  his  comrades,  for  this  wondrous  nation  is  naturally  ambi- 
tious, ouick,  and  uitphlegmatic  ;  in  fine,  the  Jewish  mind  always  tends 
upwards  and  onwards.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  Jewish  ances- 
tral blood,  which  has  preserved  its  nationality  through  all  times  and 
changes,  and  brings  forth  all  the  good  aqd  evil  tendencies,  which  it  did 
thousands  of  years  ago, — the  latter,  owing  to  circumstances,  more 
strongly  developed  than  ever. 

This  restless,  ever>striving,  ever-mounting  spirit  of  the  Israelite, 
manifests  itself  also  in  all  his  literary  efforts.  But  this  same  spirit  now 
actuates  the  writings  of  all  our  best  Christian  authors  of  the  nmeteenth 
century,  as  it  is  impossible  to  attract  any  attention,  to  float  at  all  in  the 
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^reat  book-ocean  of  literature,  and  find  either  publishers  or  readers, 
without  this  effort  for  the  startUng,  the  bustling,  and  the  effective. 
Thus  there  is  now  little  distinction  in  this  respect,  at  least  in  Germany, 
betwixt  the  literary  productions  of  Jew  and  Christian. 

Cleverness  and  extensive  knowledge  are  two  of  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Jewish  mind  ;  to  these  must  be  added  wit.  Wit  is 
the  weapon  of  the  oppressed ;  and  the  Jew's  wit  is  sharp,  prompt, 
and  goes  directly  to  the  point.  The  Jew  is  also  cautions  and  observ- 
ing, and  boks  round  him  with  mistrusting  eyes ;  it  is  from  these 
latter  qualities  that  he  is  so  often  employed  as  a  correspondent  to  Ute- 
rary  journals.  The  Jewish  editor  is  generally  punctual  in  the  settling 
of  money  accounts  with  the  contributors  to  his  publication,  and  so  na- 
turally finds  valuable  felbw  workmen  amongst  the  professors  of  all 
religions.  In  short,  the  Jew  possesses,  and  he  deserves,  that  import- 
ant station  in  the  literary  world,  which  his  own  efforts  have  obtained 
for  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  Jews,  striving,  npwards-tending,  think- 
ing Jews,  educated  in  Christian  schools,  born  and  living  amongst,  and 
often  most  intimate  with  Christians,  should  adhere  blindly  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  their  forefiathers.  The  obstinacy  of  their  national 
pride,  and  a  certain  sense  of  honour,  which  forbids  them  to  desert 
the  banner  of  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  a  prejudice  which  still  exists 
against  the  baptised  Jew,  are  the  chief  causes  which  prevent  very  many 
of  the  Israelites  from  declaring  themselves  converts  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. But  the  desire  of  standing  by  th6  Christian's  side  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  of  attaining  general  equality  with  him,  both  in  the 
estimation  of  society,  and  in  their  own  intellectual  developement,  have 
occasioned  the  Jews  to  submit  the  Law  of  Moses  to  a  severe  critical 
examination,  in  order  to  sill  it  of  all  those  peculiarities  which  were  made 
the  ground  of  reproach  to  them,  and  served  as  the  excuse  for  their  ex- 
clusion from  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Christian.  Their  great 
Lawgiver  had  himself  laid  down  various  regulations,  which  were  then 
advisable  for  the  maintenance  of  national  prosperity,  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  those  great  religious  trutlis  which  no  time  could  affect  or 
alter.  If,  therefore,  the  Jews  wished  to  claim  equal  privileges  with  the 
Christians,  in  a  foreign  state,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  them  so 
to  modify  their  laws  as  to  make  them  meet  the  standard  of  that  state ; 
and  this  they  could  do,  in  their  opinion,  without  any  injury  to  the 
great  religious  truths  taught  by  Moses.  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
men  who  thus  acted  were,  as  we  above  hinted,  Jews  no  longer;  but 
rather  bare  Deists,  and  rejecters  of  revelation.  For  if  they  really  ac- 
cepted the  Old  Testament  as  revelation,  how  could  they  tiius  tamper 
with  it  ?  They  there  found  themselves  repeatedly  assured^  that  they 
should  be  scattered  abroad  amongst  all  nations ;  but  they  also  received 
an  assurance  that  they  should  return  again  in  triumph :  and  they  could 
not  possibly  point  to  a  single  passage  in  Holy  Writ  which  should  autho- 
rize them  to  throw  aside  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  confound  themselves 
with  the  nations  around  theou     Either  the  Redeeiner  has  come,  or  he 
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bfttBotoofno.  If  be^iasDotcome,  the  Lawnrast  beevwbiadkgwMil 
his  coming.  A  littlg  conaklerattOQ  wttl  therefort  teach  qs  that  a  bmlb 
cunnot  be  a  Jew^  and  yet  half  a  Cbristiaii :  he  cannot  retigo  the  special 
privileges  of  his  nation  which  the  Law  conferred  on  him,  wHhont  laeog^- 
Bisiog  those  general  privileges  which  the  Gospel  has  ^ven  to  all  nylons. 
Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  look  at  this  matter  in  a  modem  Qennan 
point  of  view ;  and  we  shall  then  see  much  that  is  good  in  this  move- 
ment. German  ratbnalism  is,  after  all,  a  mere  passing  excess,  altboagli 
uQdoubtedly  a  most  fearful  one ;  the  reaction  in  favoor  of  vital  reli- 
gion has  already  commenced.  Tholuek,  and  many  others  have  erected 
the  standard  of  Faith,  and  the  banner  of  Doabt  is  already  wavering. 
When  that  great  change -shall  take  place  in  the  minds  of  ^  German 
public,  which  is  already  on  the  approach,  and  which  only  requires  the 
appearance  of  one  great  ruling  Christian  mind,  with  the  genius  of  a 
Schiller^  or  a  Goethe,  to  triumph  almost  immediately, — when  that 
change  shall  take  place,  and  the  self-inflated  Hegelian  becomes  an 
humble  believer,  the  Israelites  will  follow  the  dh'ection  of  the  German 
national  mind,  and  their  very  present  rationalism  will  only  form  a  road 
to  conduct  them  to  Christianity.  At  present,  the  Jew  cannot  assent  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  that  of  the  God-nature  of  the  Man 
Jesus;  and  the  silly  explanations  of  German  rationalists  naturally  only 
serve  to  inspire  the  thinking  Jew  with  contempt  for  a  religion  which 
has  such  professors,  and  to  make  him  cling  more  firmly  than  ever  to 
his  ancient  prejudices  against  Christianity.  The  Jew  could  not,  there- 
fore, wish  for  an  union  of  the  Jewish  witli  the  Christian  faith,  for  their 
differences  seem  to  him  irreponoileable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  his  own  noisy  and  most  undignified 
synagogue,  which  laid  itself  in  every  way  open  to  ridicule,  and  rather 
retarded  than  aided  the  intellectual  developement  of  the  Jewish  national 
mind.  This  synagogue  he  wished  to  see,  therefore,  in  a  more  dviliaed 
form,  which  might  be  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  of  Christian 
institutions  of  the  same  character. 

This  movement,  then,  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  high  state 
of  intellectual  civilisatioo  which  Chrisuanity  could  have  alone  brought 
into  existence,  now  divides  the  Jews  of  Germany  into  two  parties.  Tke 
more  modern  party,  or  party  of  progr^s  as  they  style  themselves^  ooont 
the  young  and  the  ardent,  as  well  as  many  deep*thinking  and  s^isible 
persons,  amongst  their  numbers.  Enthusiastic,  and  very  talented  men, 
several  of  whom  have  great  powers  of  public  speaking,  are  their  leaden; 
and  tlius  the  work  of  so-called  reformation  within  1^  Jewish  commn* 
nity,  goes  on  upon  the  whole  successfully. 

The  Journal,  entitled  <'  Der  Israelit  des  nennzehnten  Jahrhanderts/' 
('« The  Israelite  of  the  XlXth  Century,")  which  has  existed  for  several 
years,  announced  its  determination  to  join  the  banner  of  ProgrAs  some 
few  months  ago.  The  editor  of  this  journal  is  an  extremely  worthy 
man,  who  is  highly  respected  by  all  parties — the  Rabbi  of  the  Wei^ 
marian  Oberland,  Dr.  Hess.  Formerly  all  the  circomstances  which  took 
place  throughout  the  world  at  all  bearing  upon  Jews,  were  eommn- 
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iiicated  in  this  papar :  now  it  b«»  let  itMlf  the  diffiouh  task  of  cnticaUy 
ezanuDiBgy  and,  if  needful,  r^eoting^  all  those  minor  and  incidental 
portions  ^  the  Jewish  Law  which  l3^re  fsference  to  the  heathens^  who 
9t  that  period  surrounded  their  nation,  to  the  land  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers sojourned,  and  its  climate^  and  other  moving  causes  which  may 
have  since  ceased  to  eiust. 

When  these  peculiar  precepts  are  thus  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
laid  aside,  very  little  or  no  difference  will  be  found  to  reotiain  betwixt 
the  codes  of  morals  inculcated  by  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Both 
command  love,  both  give  hopes  of  eternity,  both  enjoin  all  virtues  and 
duties  upon  us.  The  Jew,  therefore,  could  scarcely  be  treated  as  an 
inferior  being  by  the  Christian,  after  his  rejection  of  the  special  pre- 
cepts above  alluded  to ;  there  would  then  at  all  events  be  nothing  dan- 
gerone  in  his  creed  to  the  state  in  which  be  resided,  and  that  state 
could  therefore  scarcely  continue  to  treat  him  with  the  same  suspicion. 

There  is  another  feeling,  too,  which  exists  in  the  breasts  of  tlie  public 
generally,  and  which  is  of  course  of  great  service  to  the  Jewish  claims 
— the  feeling  of  humanity,  which  lies,  as  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  in 
hearts  where  Christianity  itself  is  unhappily  all  but  denied.  It  is  this 
humanity  which  erects  poor-houses  and  hospitals,  and  turns  prisons 
into  palaces,  and  would,  in  fine,  if  possible,  make  all  men  happy.  And 
thus,  too,  must  it  sympathize  with  the  Jews,  and  wish  to  confer  those 
benefits  on  them,  which  could  alone,  in  their  own  opinion,  give  them 
happiness.  At  present,  a  violent  conflict  is  carried  on  belwt^it  anti- 
Jewish  prejudices,  and  these  ever  waxing  feelings  in  their  fitvonr— ^nd 
literature  is  the  battle-field  in  which  these  foemen  meet.  The  Jewish 
religion  is  examined  and  explained  by  both  parties,  and  its  peculi- 
arities are  brought  before  us  both  in  historical  and  poetical  forms. 
Pamphlets  by  clever,  though  sometimes  unprincipled,  men,  treat 
the  Jewish  question,  now  from  a  philosophical,  and  now  a  political 
point  of  view4  Thus  has  Bruno  Bauer,  the  infamous  ibifewer  of  Strauss, 
sent  forth  a  work  on  this  subject,  which  has  met  with  several  replies. 
On  the  whole,  the  orthodox  party  amongst  the  Christians  are  nationally 
opposed  to  this  movement ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  it  is 
only  a  homage  to  the  triumphant  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  will  be  found 
vseful  in  the  end.  Every  collision  produces  sparks,  and  those  sparks 
must  give  some  light.  Let  us  trust,  that  this  angry  and  long-continued 
conflict  may  lead  to  the  light  of  truth  in  Uie  end,  and  work  out  the  de- 
signs of  Providence. 

A  work  which  appeared  two  years  ago,  entitled  '^The  Jews  in  Aus- 
tria, r^;arded  from  an  Historical,  L^al,  and  Political  Point  of  View,'^ 
has  excited,  and  still  continues  to  excite,  much  attention.  It  contains 
a  moumfbl  history  of  past  persecutions  and  acts  of  shameless  tyranny 
under  which  the  Jews  bad  eroaned  in  Austria ;  and  it  further  paints 
their  present  situation,  which  appears  to  be  a  most  unjustly  painful  one. 

A  quantity  of  books  about  Jews  are  written  for  diiklren,  which,  being 
composed  by  the  Israelitish  party,  are  designed  to  convince  them  that 
all  Jews  roust  necessarily   be  noble  aqd    admirable    persons.     The 
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sermons  and  public  speeches  of  di#erent  Jews  are  also  printed  from 
time  to  time ;  and  these  latter  productions  are  di8ting:utshed  by  that 
Oriental  power  and  fertility  of  language,  which  the  colder  nations  of 
Europe  would  in  vain  strive  to  employ.  Jewish  hymn  and  song  books 
also  appear,  which  contain  sometimes  both  solemn  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions. The  Jews  are  collecting  their  legends,  too,  very  busily. 
The  work  of  Herrmann  Schiffs,  entitled  "  Hundert  und  ein  Sabbath,** 
('^  The  Hundred  and  one  Sabbaths,'*)  is  extremely  attractive.  The  day 
of  rest  appointed  for  the  Sabbath  is  therein  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  Jewisn  antiouitics.  The  legends  told  are  themselves  animated  by 
the  roost  wonderful  poetical  power ;  the  Orient  in  all  its  myriad- 
coloured  glory  has  brought  them  forth.  Tliey  are  often  grotesquely 
legendary,  and  recount  the  roost  absurd  falsehoods ;  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  their  charm.  All  that  the  Talmud,  Cabala,  and  Tradi* 
tion,  that  endless  mother,  have  reported  of  strange  and  of  wonder- 
ful,  all  those  wild  stories  which  even  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind  were 
only  told  as  magic  tales,  are  collected  and  recounted  here.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  Angels  :«- 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  not  even  a  plant,  which  an  angel  is  not  set  over 
to  watoh,  and  every  separate  thing  ii  governed  according  to  the  wiU  of  iti  own  angd. 
On  this  aocoont  it  ia  forbidden  to  mix  things  which  are  not  of  analogous  order  with 
one  another,  becanae  die  highest  stewardaliips  of  the  angels  are  thereby  thrown  into 
confusion,  each  order  of  things  having  its  own  special  governors. 

*'  Some  angels  are  made  of  wind,  and  others  of  fire,  and  each  gi?es  the  other  sonae 
portion  of  his  own  element  whilst  peace  exists  between  them.  Those  which  come 
down  from  heaven,  are  therefore  formed  of  two  elements ;  and  the  nearer  they  come 
to  earth,  the  more  do  they  take  into  their  compositions  of  this  world's  air. 

"  An  angel  which  goes  on  a  message  to  earth  may  only  stop  there  for  seven  di^ 
at  a  time ;  otherwise  he  will  take  too  much  of  the  earthly  elementa  into  him  and  be 
unable  to  fly  np  again.'' 

But  of  the  devils  we  are  told : — 

'*  God  created  them  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  on  Friday  evei^ng,  jnst  at  tiie 
hour  of  twilight ;  but  as  the  Sabbath  commenced  ere  the  work  was  completed, 
God  left  them  imperfect,  and  they  remained  spirits  without  bodies. 

**  Four  women  are  the  mothers  of  the  devils,  and  each  of  them  has  an  innume* 
rable  host  of  spirits  under  her :  they  rule  in  four  hemispheres,  in  due  rotation ;  and 
the  devils  assemble  at  the  mountain  Nischju,  near  the  mountain  of  darkness,  from 
the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  midnight,  and  over  all  these  spirits 
Solomon  formerly  had  power. 

"  The  Rabbi  Alieser  had  borne  witness  that  the  first  man  was  so  tall  as  to  reacb 
from  earth  to  heaven,  for  we  read  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
*Aik  fww  qfthe  days  that  are  past  f  which  wers  btfore  thee,  since  the  day  thai  oid 
ermted  num  mpan  the  earth,  fr^m  the  one  side  qf  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  sneh  thiny  as  this  thiny  is,  dfC,  But  afker  man  had  sinned, 
the  Creator  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  so  that  he  only  remained  several  ells  high.  For 
we  read  in  the  Psalms,  '  Thou  hast  beset  me  btfore  and  behind,  and  hast  laid  thina 
hand  on  me.' " 

Rabbi  Baccara  tells  us,  he  was  once  on  a  ship  and  saw  a  bird  which 
stood  up  to  its  ancle  joints  in  water,  whilst  its  head  reached  to  the 
skies;  he  thought,  therefore,  that  the  water  must  be  very  shallow,  and 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  ship  and  bathe  himself;  but  a  voice  came 
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which  said,  **  Go  not  into  the  water,  for  seven  years  ago  an  axe  fell  in 
here,  and  it  has  not  yet  come  to  the  tx>ttom.*' 

**  The  Rabbi  Sdfra  was  once  in  a  ship,  and  saw  a  fiab  which  put  its  head  ont  of 
the  water,  on  which  was  written :  '  I,  one  of  the  smallest  dwellers  in  the  sea,  am 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  shall  swim  to-day  into  the  Leviathan's  month,  that 
he  may  make  his  meal  of  me.' 

'*  This  Leriathan  God  has  created  to  be  his  plaything, — so  the  Psalms  tell  ns, — and 
In  the  ftMirth  hour  of  every  day  he  plays  with  this  creature ;  and  Lilith  is  the  wife  of 
the  Leviathan, — she  who  was  too  prond  to  submit  to  Adam,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  her  lord." 

Of  this  nature  are  the  Jewish  legends  of  olden  times.  In  the  collec* 
lions  which  now  appear  they  are  no  longer  given  as  worthy  of  belief,  as 
formerly  was  the  case,  but  only  treated  as  antiquated  relics  dug  from 
the  mines  of  (able,  which  do  not  even  embody  truths  allegorical ly,  but 
are  solely  the  products  of  an  unbounded  imagination. 

Germany's  novel  writers,  too,  both  male  and  female,  have  seized  on 
the  Jews  and  their  position  in  the  social  world  as  fitting  subjects  for 
romantic  and  harrowing  works ;  and  some  clever  and  some  silly  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature  have  come  under  our  notice.  The  most  re- 
markable, perhaps,  of  these  Israelitic  tales  is  '*  Jenny,"  by  the 
anonymous  authoress  of  a  novel  which  appeared  last  year,  entitled 
"  Clementin.**  Accidentally,  as  we  presume,  these  two  novels  seem 
not  to  have  been  generally  read  or  noticed  in  Germany, — which  is  cer- 
tainly very  singular,  inasmuch  as  they  have  both  great  merit. 

The  Jewish  question  is  treated  from  the  so-called  progressive  point 
of  view  in  this  '*  Jenny,*'  the  motto  of  which  is  as  follows  : — "  A  race 
of  which  the  Saviour,  the  Madonna,  and  the  Apostles  formed  a  part, 
which,  after  a  persecution  of  two  thousand  years,  is  still  faithful  to 
the  religion  ana  the  customs  of  its  forefathers,  which  still  brings  forth 
great  minds  that  widen  the  circle  both  of  science  and  of  art, — a  race 
like  this  must  hate  equality  of  birthright  with  every  other  race  on 
earth." 

The  novel  itself  introduces  the  reader  to  a  happy,  rich,  and  respected 
Jewish  family.  The  son  is  a  medical  man,  clever,  and  honoured  by  all 
who  know  him ;  the  daughter  is  in  every  respect  a  most  superior 
person.  She,  the  heroine,  has  been  educated  in  a  Christian  school 
and  loves  her  Christian  teacher,  a  young  enthusiastic  **  Theolog,"  or 
candidate  for  admission  into  holy  orders.  She  is  about  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  then  the  clergyman's  wife — t.  e.  Frau  Pfarrerin.  But 
it  is  for  her  lover's  sake  that  she  resolves  to  be  baptized,  not  from  her 
love  for  Christianity,  which,  from  Jewish  views  or  prejudices  which 
have  grown  up  with  her,  appears  to  her  hard  of  belief,  and  therefore 
affords  her  no  peace.  Eventually  she  becomes  convinced  that  she  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  forsworn  herself,  when  she  announced  herself  to  be  a 
Christian,  without  feeling  any  living  faith,  and  she  is  thus  induced  to 
confess  her  state  of  mind  to  her  betrothed  before  their  marriage  takes 
place.  The  confession  thus  made  to  the  ardent  young  Christian, 
separates  the  lovers  for  ever.  Jenny's  brother  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Christian  girl  in  the  course  of  his  medical  avocations,  whom 
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he  loves.  She  returos  this  love,  and  does  tM  rebtrain  her  feelings,  as 
the  christening  of  the  sister  authorises  her  to  hope  for  a  similar  step  on 
the  part  of  the  brother*  But  he  will  not  abandon  his  sufiering  bfe- 
thren ;  he  is  resolved  to  fight  for  those  rights  which  are  denied  them  ; 
and  thus  he  feels  himself  compelled,  by  the  inWard  voice  of  duty,  to 
abandon  the  loved  one  of  his  heart*  His  proposition,  that  she  should 
unite  her  fate  to  his,  each  still  retaining  his  or  her  own  laitb,  in  a 
country  where  his  nation  is  not  so  despised,  is  refected  by  her,  fVom 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  her  family,  who  would  all  be  rendered 
unhappy  by  a  step  of  such  a  nature  on  her  part% 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  Jenny  has  in  a  great  degree  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  her  parting  from  her  lover  occasioned  her,  she 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Count  Walter.  His  love  for  ber 
conquers  all  prejudices,  and  he  demands  her  hand,  and  becomes  her 
affianced  bridegroom.  He  feels  himself,  however,  necessitated  to  reply 
by  a  challenge  to  a  satirical  remark  nn  his  marriage  with  a  Jewess,  and 
in  the  duel  which  ensues  he  falls*  Jenny  dies  whilst  bending  over  the 
corse  of  her  betrothed. 

All  those  circumstances  which  separate  the  Christian  and  the  Jew 
are  brought  before  us  in  this  novel ;  all  the  opinions,  pro  and  contra 
their  social  emancipation,  whether  emanating  from  Jewish  or  Christiaui 
prejudices^  are  introduced*  Admirable  samples  are  given  us  of  the 
stereotyped  national  characters  of  this  people*  The  father,  Mayer,  a 
''  liberal"  merchant,  who  is  half  man  of  business  and  half  philosopher  ; 
his  son,  the  already  emancipated  Jew,  who  despises  wealth,  and  longs 
for  glory ;  the  mother,  the  resigned  and  faithful  Jewish  wife,  just  what 
she  should  be ;  Frau  Steinheim,  the  ever-talking,  ever  finely  dressed, 
supremely  ridiculous  Jewess;  Steinheim,  the  boasting,  self<-contented, 
good-humoured, witty, oratorical  Israelite;  and  Joseph,  the  cautious 
trader,  who  has  only  eyes  for  this  world,  and  looks  through  all  men. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  would  suggest  the  probable  reason  of 
a  circumstance  which  may  have  attracted  the  attentbn  of  many, — viz^ 
the  general  connubial  felicity  which  attends  almost  all  Jewish  mar- 
riages. This  is,  in  all  probability,  to  be  attributed  to  that  very  exclu- 
sion from  a  social  footing  of  equality  with  their  neighbours,  of  which 
the  Jews  complain  so  loudly.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  they 
naturally  strive  at  least  to  amuse  one  another.  Would  that  all  Chris- 
tians did  the  like ! 


Art.  XIII. —  The  Literature  of  Oermnny^  Historically  developed.  By 
Franz  L.  J.  Thimm.     London :  D.  Nult,  158,  Fleet  Street.    1844. 

A  MOST  valuable  little  book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  students 
of  the  German  language ;  even  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
Germany *8  literary  treasures,  this  little  work  will  prove  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference.    The  criticisms  here  given,  in  the  course  of  notices 
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of  at  least  200  Oerman  authors,  appear  to  be  generaHy  iltir  and  sen- 
sible in  their  tone.  The  anther  is  indeed  rather  too  indiscriminate  in 
his  praise  of  Ooethe,  as  he  thinks  that  most  absurd  production,  *^  Stella/' 
a  remarkably  fine  play.  On  the  other  hand,  he  {greatly  underrates 
the  2nd  Part  of  '*  Faust,"  which  according  to  him  should  never 
have  been  written,  still  his  critical  remarks  are  generally  just ;  and, 
altogether,  the  work  is  a  most  useful  guide  to  German  literature. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat  the  author  not  to  spell  Griin,  Gruen, 
in  the  next  edition,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  called  for ;  and  so 
take  our  leave  of  him,  thanking  him  in  the  name  of  all  students  of 
German,  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  their  libraries. 


Art.  XIV.— 1.  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller.    By  J.  H.  Merivale,Esq., 

F.S.A.    Pickering. 
2.  The  Poems  of  Schiller.    Translated  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 

Bulwer,  Bart.     Blackwood.     1844. 

Of  the  first  collection  of  Poems  no  inconsiderable  portion  has  already 
appeared  in  this  Review.  We  believe  we  may  number  among  them  the 
"  Elysium,"  «•  Der  Kampf,"  '*  Das  verschleierte  Bild,"  "  Die  Gotter 
Griechenlands,"  "  Cassandra/'  •*  Der  Antritt  des  neuen  Jahrhunderts,** 
"  An  die  Freude,"  "  Die  Grosse  der  Welt,"  "  Der  Abend,"  "  Die 
Theilung  der  Erde,"  "  Das  Madchen  aus  der  Fremde,"  ^*  Das  Ideal 
and  das  Leben,"  **  Das  Siegesfest,"  and  the  **  An  die  Freunde."  On 
these  poemii  we  have  bestowed  great  attention,  and  feel  fully  assured, 
that  in  point  of  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  elegance  of  versification, 
they  stand  unrivalled  by  any  existing  translation.  We  have  further 
glanced  over  the  **  Resignation,"  the  ^*  KUnstler,"  and  some  others ; 
and  we  have  seen  only  fresh  grounds  to  deterroine  us  in  our  previously 
formed  estimate  of  Mr.  Meriva1e*s  transcendant  powers  as  a  translator 
of  a  most  difficult  original,  in  some  parts  almost  an  unintelligible  ori- 
ginal. The  difficulty  of  versifying  "  Die  Kiinstler  '*  must  be  essayed 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  We  rejoice  to  find  a  poem  which  we  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  in  an  attractive  English  dress,  perfectly  exhibited  ;  and 
anticipate  great  benefit  to  our  own  artists  unacquainted  with  Gernmn, 
from  reading  such  a  poem  containing  the  whole  of  Schiller's  own  deep 
and  keen-felt  sense  of  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  origin  of  art.  We 
cannot  forbear  extracting  two  of  these  exquisite  stanzas. 

**  Hie  world  by  Indintry's  labonoas  hand 
Transform'd^^the  human  heart  to  new  sansatiOM  movad 
By  impnlaes,  in  ardent  conflict  proved — 
Tour  circle  of  creation  wide  expand. 
Man,  erermore  profn'essiTe,  tiiankfal  soars 
Ak»ft,  apbaariag  Art  on  venturous  wing ; 
And  from  o^Brflowing  Nmtun's  plenteoui  eiores 

New  workh  of  beauty  spring. 
The  barrier-gates  of  science  are  unloosed. 
The  spirit  in  your  easy  victories  used 
Through  a  wide  ar^flckd  universe 
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Of  eharmt  with  early  ripen'd  joy  to  pierte. 

At  bounds  more  distant  Nature's  pillars  places ; 

And,  now  overtaking  in  her  dusky  flight, 

Weighs  her  in  human  scales,  metes  her  with  measures 

Herself  had  lent,  and,  in  her  hidden  treasures 

More  perliBct  grown,  bids  all  her  ooontless  graces 

Pass  in  review  before  his  sight. 
In  self-contented,  youthful  joy  elate. 
He  lends  the  spheres  his  own  pure  harmony, 
And,  if  he  magnify  the  world's  estate, 

'Tis  for  its  glorious  symmetry. 

In  all  that  now  around  him  breathes. 
Proportion's  friendly  Toice  salutes  his  ear ; 
Beauty  her  golden  xone,  herself,  enwreathes, 

Benignant  with  his  life's  career, 
And  erer  blest  Perfection  hovers  o'er. 
Triumphant  in  your  works,  his  path  before. 

Wherever  Joy  vodferons  hastens. 

Or  silent  Grief  for  reftige  flies— 

Where  pensive  Meditation  fasten*— 

Where  tear-drops  foil  from  Misery's  eyes — 
Or  even  where  thousand  terrors  shed  affright — 
A  stream  of  harmony  behind  him  glides. 
The  Goddess-Graces,  sporting,  glad  his  sight, 
He  spreads  his  arms  to  cateh  tfosa  lovely  gnides 

In  ever  pure  delight. 
Soft  as  attraction's  features,  graceftil  bending ; 
Soft  as  the  visions  that  around  him  mc^ 
In  tender  outline  with  each  other  blending ; 

His  lUb's  light  breath  escapes  unfelt. 
His  spirit  mingles  with  the  boundless  sea 

Of  all-endrcling  harmony. 
That  round  his  captive  sense  voluptuous  flows ; 
And  Thought  dissolving  dings  in  still  repose 
To  (Mherea's  ever-present  Deity. 

In  lofty  unison  with  Fate— 
Amongst  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  blest 
In  ever  tranquil  rest— 

The  shaft  that  threats  his  earthly  state, 
Wing'd  from  Necessity's  mild  bow,  sedate 

He  meete  with  fredy  proffer'd  breast." 

Since  writing  the  abore,  we  have  received  two  additional  rolumes 
of  Mr.  Merivale's  Poems,  containing  the  well  known  translations  from 
the  "  Anthologia,"  the  "  Ricciardetto,"  the  "  Morgante  Maggiore/' 
Dante,  **  Petrarch,"  besides  some  original  poetry  of  a  very  hi^ 
character. 

Elegance  and  fidelity  are  better  combmed  by  Mr.  Merirale  than  we 
have  yet  seen  them  in  any  modern  translator.  We  do  not  except  Gary 
or  R<Me,  highly  as  we  think  of  both  these  gentlemen.  Those  unable 
to  read  the  various  sources  from  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  derived  his 
inspiration,  will  gain  the  deepest  insight  into  these  authors  from  him 
attainable  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  original ;  and  to  those  in  pot- 
session  of  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  Classic  tongues,  these  vo- 
lumes will  exhibit  models  of  style  and  beautiful  illustration,  of  possibly 
many  a  passage,  dark  in  its  seeming  even  to  their  gifted  sight 
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On  a  comparison,  the  immense  superiority  of  Mr.  Merivale*8  over  all 
existing  translations  is  quite  apparent,  and  we  are  perfectly  surprised 
at  the  shameless  injustice  of  any  professed  critic,  who,  to  serve  some 
petty  purpose,  shoiiJd  review  Sir  £•  Lytton  Bu1wer*s  translation  without 
noticing  one  infinitely  its  superior,  which  had  been  previously  published. 
Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer*s  ''  Diver''  is  fine ;  but  far  less  true  to  the  spirit  (of 
the  original  than  that  inserted  by  Mr.  <Merivale  as  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  contributor;  and  let  any  unprejudiced  person  compare 
"  The  Gods  of  Greece,"  **  The  Cassandra,"  "  The  Resignation,"  "  The 
Artists,"  with  Mr.  Merivale*s,  and  the  immense  superiority,  not  only  in 
fidelity,  but  eloquence,  power,  and  rhythm,  is  instantly  apparent.  The 
gushing  glory  of  the  "  Hymn  to  Joy"  might  also  be  adduced;  at 
intervaJs  also  we  cannot  tell  whether  Sir  E.  L.  B.  is  writing  poetry  or 
prose.  We  subjoin  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  two  stanzas  from 
**  The  Cassandra,"  and  by  their  side  we  have  placed  Mr.  Merivale's  :-* 

Merhale. 
Polyzene,  for  bleit  I  hold  thee. 
Who  in  bright  iUmions  drets'd, 
mnk'st  this  night  he  ihall  enfold  thee, 
He— of  Greeks  the  first  and  best. 
See— with  pride  her  bosom  swelling — 
transports  she  can  scarce  contain. 
Heavenly  powers  I  yonrsel?es  excelling 
In  the  dream  that  fires  her  brain. 


Bulwer. 
Wrapt  in  thy  bliss,  my  sister,  thine 
The  heart's  inebriate  raptore-springs ; 
Longing  with  bridal  arms  to  twine 
The  bravest  of  the  Grecian  kings. 
High  swells  the  joyous  bosom,  seeming 
Too  narrow  for  its  world  of  love. 
Nor  enries  in  it's  heaven  of  dreaming, 
The  heaven  of  gods  above. 


I  too  saw  him,  whom  my  beating 
Heart  it's  bosom-lord  prodaim'd  ; 
Saw  his  beauteoos  face  entreating, 
With  the  glow  of  love  enflamed. 
Then  methonght  with  him  how  brightly 
Might  my  days  domestic  shine  ; 
Bnt  a  Stygian  vision  nightly 
Stepp'd  betwixt  his  arms  and  mine. 


I  too  might  know  the  soft  control 
Of  one  the  longing  heart  could  choose, 
With  look  which  love  illumes  with  soul. 
The  look  that  supplicates  and  woos. 
And  sweet  with  him  where  love  presidfaig 
Prepares  our  heart  to  go — ^but  dim, 
A  Stygian  shadow  nightly  gliding 
Stalki  between  me  and  him. 


Why  has  Sir  £•  L.  Bulwer  changed  also  so  extensively  the  metres, 
avowing  as  lie  does  in  his  preface,  that  metrical  rendering  was  to  be 
his  rule  ?  The  "  Gods  of  Greece"  has  in  consequence  lost  all  its  weight, 
while  Merivale  has  adhered  rigidly  to  his  author* 

Merivale,  Bulwer, 

There  where  now — to  eaget  have  decided.      Where  lifeless — fix'd  afar, 


But  a  ioulleee  globe  of  fire  we  see. 
Then  his   chariot  wheels    resplendent 

guided 
Helios  in  silent  mtyeety. 
Oread  bands  free    rov'd  o*er  yonder 

mountain, 
This  green  oak  a  Dryad  made  her  home, 
Through  the  Naiad  s  urn  from  every 

fountain 
Leq>'d  the  torrent's  silver  foam. 

The  advantages  of  literal  reading  are  here  also  on  the  side  of  MerU 
vale;  the  words  in  his  version,  which  we  have  marked  in  Italics,  are 
in  the  original,  but  not  in  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's  version;    and   the 

VOL.  III. — ^NO.  n.  V  V 


A  flaming  ball  to  our  dull  sense  is  given, 
Phoebus  Apollo  in  his  golden  car 
In  silent  ^/ory  swept  the  fields  of  heaven. 
On  yonder  hill  the  Oread  wot  adored. 
In  yonder  tree  the  Dryad  held  her  home, 
And  from  her  urn  the  gentle  Naiad 

pour'd 
The  wavelet's  silver  foam. 
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words  in  Italics^  in  Sir  £•  L  Bulwer*8y  are  not  in  the  origmal,  bat  ure 
bis  own.  The  manifest  advantages  of  Merivale  in  tbis  terse  are  ap* 
parent  in  greater  fidelity.  Seelenlos  is  sautkss,  and  not  Bfeku. 
Glory  and  mqjesiy  are  quite  distinct.  **  Glory*'  is  iinplied  in  the  qutbet 
golden,  but ''  majesty*' ''  Helios  in  stiller  Majestat,'^  ''  Helios  in  dlent 
majesty /'-^implies  a  kingly  presence^  independent  of  the  goldefi  alory^ 
The  •'  fiillten'*  is  not  ocionrf-^'/rac  rov'd'*  is  its  best  poeucafreo- 
dering.  It  may  be  questionable  whedier  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  may  not 
claim  an  "  ovation''  for  the  *'  wavelet's  sihier  foam/'  in  the  notions  of 
some :  but  to  us»  ''  the  torrent's  silver  foam  **  ^xprasscs  better  the 
dash  of  water  from  the  urn.  The  Naiad  also  does  not  pour  forth  the 
stream — ^it  is  represented  as  springing  from  the  urn— 
"  gpnmy  4eff  Bt^m  fiUhwirinmn.^ 

And  here  we  close  our  remarks,  retaining  a  decided  presence  fiv 
the  elder  version,  of  which  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  has  not  tailed  to  avaO 
himself,  and  feeling  fully  convinced  that  for  once  even  Maga  must 
^ield  to  our  Magus.  We  have,  however,  bera  agfeeaUy  disappomted 
iir  fiading  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer's  version  better  than  we  had  antictpaled  ; 
and  though  full  of  lines  that  are  not  poetry,  but  very  limping  prose,  it 
is  not  deficient  in  power,  nor  even,  at  periods,  b  literal  exactitude ;  but 
we  must  again  repeat,  that  no  version  has  yet  appeared  equal  to 
Mertvale's  in  fidehty,  elegaooey  power,  and  rhythm. 

We  wish  to  add,  on  the  audiority  of  Mr.  Mertvale's  publisher,  Uiat 
the  signature  A  attached  to  the  translations  of  tbe^Ki$td£im'6rderiB  and 
the  Hero  und  Leander,  in  his  volume,  belongs  to  Dr.  Aaster ;  as  also 
the  spirited  version  of  the  opening  ^ene  of  the  drama  of  Wilhebm 
Tell.  ^^^ 

Art.  XV. — Histoire  Comparie  des  Littiratures  JEspagnole  et  Frtu^ 
^aise,  Ouvrage  qui  a  remporti  le  Prix  proposi  par  VAcadhmie 
Franfaise^  au  ConcourM  Extraordinaire  de  1842.     Paris.  1844. 

These  well  written  and  interesting  volumes  have  assumed  their  pre- 
sent shape  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  Academy  of  France  (among  other  subjects  marked  oat 
as  fields  for  a  generous  competition,)  proposed  two  questions,  couched 
in  the  foUowing  terms: — 1.  **  What  influence  had  the  lileratuie  of 
Spain  upon  French  literature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tury  ?"  2.  "  By  what  means  did  the  latter,  at  different  epochs,  coo- 
trive  to  profit  from  intercourse  with  other  nations,  without  losing  any- 
thing of  its  original  eharacter  ?  " 

The  honour  of  giving  a  complete  answer  to  these  difficult  queataona 
belongs  to  M.  Addphe  de  Puisbusque,  the  author  of  the  Hiatarj 
before  us.  His  Essay  was  crowned  with  the  first  prize  awarded  by  the 
Academy  for  this  subject,  in  1842  ;  and  the  gratification  derived  from 
mch  a  flattering  marl:  of  distinction  firom  that  celebrated  body,  was 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  under  which  ft  was  ctm^ 
tered.    At  an  extraofdiaary  meeting  of  the  Society,  Md  hi  Jtine, 
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184d,  M,  de  Puisbusque's  Essay  was  made  the  subject  of  a  brilliant 
extempore  panegyric,  from  H.  Victor  Hugo,  and  was  criticised  by  M* 
Vmemain,  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  || 

Encouraged  by  the  testimonies  borne  to  the  merit  of  his  Essay,  M. 
de  Puisbusqoe  determined  to  expand  and  recast  it,  so  that  it  might  • 
supply  what  was  a  desideratum  in  the  literalure  of  France.  He  resolved 
to  attempt  that  for  Spanish  literature,  which  Madame  de  Stad  and  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  had  already  accomplished  for  German  and  English ; 
and  Gingu6ne  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hsdlam  entertains  a  mora 
favourable  opinion  thMi  kc  enjoys  on  the  Continent)  for  the  Italian. 

How  well  qualified  our  author  was  for  his  task,  the  high  eulogiumi 
passed  on  him  by  M.Viliemain,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  have 
already  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world  in  Paris ;  and 
we  presume  that  none  who  shall  have  read  the  "  Histoire  Comparee,'' 
will  regret  that  Ginguene  did  not  Uve  to  complete  his  purpose  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  work  on  Italian  literature  with  a  literary  history  of 
Spain. 

It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  small  recommendation  to  the  volumes 
befofe  us,  that  they  contain  copious  translations  and  analyses  of  the 
earlier  and  less  known  Spanish  authors.  I/by  this  method  our  author 
has  sometimes  subjected  himself  to  the  imputation  of  going  too  much 
into  detail,  he  has  on  the  other  hand  avoided  the  far  more  serious 
reproach  of  criticising  anthors  of  whose  works  his  readers  have  no  con- 
ception, and  so  placing  them  in  the  situation  of  an  ignorant  man  read- 
ing certain  celebrated  histories  which  we  could  mention,  which  suppose 
a^  lacts  well  known  already,  or  leave  diem  to  be  gathered  elsewhere. 

M.  Villemain  noticed  in  v«ry  eloquent  tenne  Uie  skill  with  which 
M.  de  Puisbusque  has  pursued,  amidst  a  variety  of  intricate  details^ 
one  principal  object  of  his  history.  We  may  add  that  he  has  tAvght 
vm  generally,  amid  them  aU,  and  by  means  of  them  all,  to  discriminate 
the  boundaries  of  eenuiae  and  spanous  imitation ;  and,  by  a  number  of 
iostmctive  examfMes,  has  at  once  encouraged  the  genuine  imitator, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  warned  the  plagiarist. 

We  shall  close  this  imperfect  notice  (which  yet  we  think  will  be 
sufficient  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  our  readers)  with  a  single  quo- 
tation from  our  author.  He  is  speaking  of  Louis  of  Grenada: — 
**  Aucun  pr^dicateur  avant  ce  nouveau  Chrysostome  n^avoit  ouvert  le 
champ  de  la  discussion, — aucun  n'avait  os6  ou  daign6  raisonner.  La 
tSmre  erangelique  ann6e  et  militante  comme  le  saint  office,  in$ph-4ie 
par  les  plus  terribles  inquisiteurs,  et  les  hisptrant  k  son  tour,  ne  deman- 
aaitpas  la  fbi,  elle  Texigeait :  le  b{icher  brtllait  k  ses  pieds,  et  c'^tait 
i  travers  lee  flammes  qu*el)e  jetait  sa  parole.  Les  images  de  p6ni- 
taace,  de  maceration,  et  de  torture,  qae  les  pinceaox  des  Zurboran  et 
dta  Velaaqaea  ont  rendues  avec  une  si  effiajante  vigaenr,  assombria- 
saient  les  plus  graves  instructions  I  Louis  de  Gbenada  veraasor  Teii- 
seigD^nent  r^li^^ut  toute  Tamtoit^  de  cette  raison  bienveiliante  que 
Louis  de  Leon  4tendit  k  TenM^gnement  philosophtqae :  il  pr4fera  lea 
formea  oactueuses  de  la  pennasion  au  ton  haatain  du  commandement; 
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Timpenetrable  profondeur  det  decreU  celestes  ne  ut  pas  pour  hii  Qn 
sajet  d'anath^me  contre  raveuglement  de  Thomme,  mais  d'adoration 
pour  la  puissance  de  Dieu.  Quel  esprit  6gar6  par  le  doute,  quel  coBur 
etadurci  dans  I'incrMulit^,  ne  se  serait  imn  en  le  royant  humflter  sa 
haute  intelligence  devant  les  desseins  du  Cr^ateur,  et  tirer  les  lumi^res 
de  sa  foi  de  la  bont6  paternelle  qui  veille  sur  la  creature  ?  " 

We  think  that  this  single  passage  will  be  quite  sufiBcient  to  convince 
our  readers,  that,  as  a  picturesque  and  eloquent  writer  at  least,  M.  de 
Puisbusque  has  not  been  overrated.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  im* 
pression,  and  to  verify  the  general  truth  of  M.  Villemain's  high  eulo- 
giums,  let  them  read  his  book  ! 


"WESTMINSTER  REVIEW." 

The  "  Weetmbster'*  has  attempted  a  reply  to  our  last ;  facts  must 
form  the  test  of  its  value,  it  benns  with  pleading  the  small 
space  in  which  it  perpetrated  its  Umiders — naif  a  page.  Now 
we  can  readily  believe  that,  in  a  lengthened  article  of  deep 
research,  some  error  may  be  committed,  either  in  judgment  or 
fact.  But  if  a  person  contrives  in  half  a  page  to  make  such 
numerous  mistakes  as  in  a  lengthened  article  of  several  dieets 
would  be  unpardonable,  we  apprehend  that  the  brevity  of  space 
in  which  the  said  mistakes  occiur  is  no  extenuation  of  the  ofience — 
but  rather  an  aggravation.  So  much  for  the  logic  of  the  "  West- 
minster." 

'  We  next  tell  the  "  Westminster"  phunly  that  we  have  not 
"formally  vindicated  Mr.  Gumey;"  we  have  expressed  no 
opinion  on  that  gentleman's  merits  or  demerits.  We  have 
shown  that  the  "  Westminster"  Imows  nothing  of  German.  That 
was  the  (question  with  us.  Our  extracts  enabled  our  readers  to 
form  their  opinion  of  the  translation,  independent  of  our  judg- 
ment, which  we  have  deliberately  abstained  from  enunciating. 
And  we  now  demand  of  the  "  Westminster  "  why  it  is  silent  on 
so  many  points, — whether  it  is  prepared  to  support  the  translation 
of  unerhort  as  "  unheard !"  Next,  is  it  also  prepared  to  assert 
Frieden  to  be  a  nominative  case !  Without  it  aoes  so,  its  reading 
is  nonsense.  To  these  and  other  points  it  has  ^ven  no  reply, 
for  the  best  of  reasons, — ^that  there  is  none  to  be  given.  Let  it 
fold  up  its  German  books,  then,  and  abstain  from  criticism  on 
what  it  can  neither  construe  nor  comprehend.  So  much  for  the 
grammar  of  the  "  Westminster." 

The  most  amusing  instance  of  duhiess— indep^dent  of  ^[no: 
ranee  such  as  we  have  exposed — that  we  have  yet  encountered, 
occurs  in  the  following  words  on  the  extremely  favourable  criti* 
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cism  of  Mr.  Gumey^s  transUtion  in  the  ^^  Leipsic  Blatter  fiir 
Literarische  Unterhaltung.^  ^^  Periiaps  a  more  unfavourable 
judgment  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  translator  was  never 
pronounced  by  critic,  tban  this  of  the  Leipsic  journalist/'  Why, 
the  very  quotation  of  p.  806  in  the  "  Westminster,"'  overthrows 
its  own  assertion.  The  critic,  who  positively  all  but  preferred 
Mr.  Gumev'^s  translation  to  the  original,  is  said  to  pronounce  an 
unfavourable  judgment  on  it.  Surely  tihe  "  Westmmster's''  wits 
are,  like  its  editor's,  in  commission.  The  only  fault  that  the 
Grerman  journalist  finds,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Giurney 
has  tried  to  make  Gbthe  pious — a  somewhat  difficult  undertakmg, 
we  admit :  he  has,  however,  attempted  to  carry  out  some  of  those 
principles  of  interpretation  to  which  the  great  German  repeat-, 
edly  recurred  in  his  conversations  with  various  friends;  and 
another  translator,  Mr.  Birch,  has  in  his  preface  attempted  to 
give  a  similar  spirit  to  his  book.  The  key  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  any  author  is,  we  apprehend,  best  attained  by  the 
translator  laying  down  a  system  on  which  he  imagines  his  author 
proceeded.    So  much,  then,  for  the  dulness  of  the  "  Westminster."** 

We  are  next  charged  with  asserting  untruth,  in  affirming 
Mr.  Hickson,  the  editor  of  that  Review,  to  be  a  cordwainer  in 
Smithfield.  .  In  reply  to  which  we  have  only  to  state,  that  h& 
swore  to  such  being  his  qualification  at  the  election  for  Lord 
John  Russell.  We  have  since  heard  that  he  is  an  itinerant- 
preacher  besides — ^but  this  is  only  his  seventh  day  calling,  we-, 
presume. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  and  facts  of  the  "  Westminster."' 
Will  it  be  credited  that  out  of  this  compound  of  Smithfield  Rar- 
dicalism,  presumptuous  sectarianism,  and  daring  effirontenr,  for 
which  we  have  only  to  refer  to  his  attack  on  Mr.  Charles  rear- 
son,  or  rather  on  the  City  of  London,  which  had  not  the  slightest 
warranty  in  truth,  fact  or  principle — that  out  of  such  a  compound 
as  this,  that  worthy  Lord  manufactured  his  famous  commis- 
sions !  Verily  we  are  then  thankful,  since  such  were  their  soUs^ 
that  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coadjutors  have  ceased  to  be  our 
upper  leathers. 

So  much  for  our  personal  explanation  to  the  editor  of  that 
Review — ^now  for  his  co-ofiender,  G.  H.  L.  In  his  rashness,  this, 
party  has  rushed  also  upon  Niebuhr.  We  shall  leave  hun  toi^ 
the  stout-hearted  editors  of  that  author,  strong-limbed  hunters,^ 
^  that  have  pulled  down  many  a  ''  sta^  of  ten,"  and  who  will  make 
*  nothing  of  such  a  ^'  gracilis  cerva,  such  a  ^^  tender  deer,"  as  he 
is,  and  they  are  now  at  his  haunches. 

The  public  are  next  informed  that  the  ^<  Foreign  and  Colonial'' 
has  been  started  as  a  rival  to  the  ^^  Foreign."*    It  has  been  started 
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ynHk  no  SMh  low  object ;  it  aspives  to  be  aeeoad  to  zm  exkta^ 
Beview,  and  the  '^  Fixeum"  is  perfectlj  wekmae  to aU  edoginins 
^Akk  its  brother  libevaH  the  ^^  Weetminster/'  eangtve  it.  Bui 
one  word  on  these  enlogioms.  ^  The  Foreiffn  Beview,  under  its 
present  nutnagement,  is  one  of  the  most  mIv  cmubtcted  of  ovr 
Quarterly  contemporaries."  Exactly  so  i  Knowii^  nothtiq;  of 
Oerman  or  foreign  Literature  itself^  the  ^^  Westminster  "  eanno* 
be  expected  to  see  this  defect  in  others.  But  we  wiU  tdl  tl» 
^^Westminster"  one  simple  fact — ihi^  the  last  editor  of  the 
^'  Forei^  "  did  not  understand  more  than  one  brngmge — a  little 
smatteni^  of  French  was  his  whole  acqpnrem^it  to  eondnet  s 
Foreign  Keview ;  that  he  discovered  his  inability,  and  resigBed 
tiie  edit<n*shipy  but  not  before  the  pubbe  had  a  little  earlier  dis* 
covered  the  same,  since  a  German  scholar  brought  to  us  the 
last  Number  that  he  publkhed,  witii,  if  we  rightiy  remembor, 
tJiirty  mistakes  in  the  Oerman  language  in  one  article.  In  fiKt, 
the  editor,  feeling  himself  wholly  unable  to  correct  the  German  of 
hb  correspondent  for  the  press,  left  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  prints. 
One  Numoer  only  has  appeared  xmder  the  new  managem^it,  and 
an  admitted  failure.  Now  under  which  of  the  two  managements 
has  it  been  ^^  the  most  ably  eanducied  of  our  Qnartaiy  eontenH 
penuries!"  It  can  be  only  under  the  last,  for  that  is  vmpreeemt 
management ;  and  the  '^  Westminster"  has  the  radmees  to  eone 
to  th»  grave  conclusion  on  s  smgle  Number,  and  that  a  v«7  htA 
one ; — so  much  for  its  dbovetion. 

These  are  not  the  rivals  that  the  ^'  Foreign  and  Cobnial  '* 
feaiB  to  encounter.  We  have  distanced  them  abeady,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  <'  Westminster,"  wUdl 
is  exhibiting  djdng  throes,  and  can  only  get  on  by  its  prstfy 
little  pictwres  for  children. 

As  to  those  distinguished  persons  who  have  contributed  to  tiUs 
Beview,  and  openly  avowed  their  co-operatiim,  though  only  n»- 
dical  dulness  can  imagme  that  they  write  every  article  in  it,  or 
demand  whether  persons  have  composed  arti<^  of  which  tki 
internal  ^denoe  in  the  articles  themselves  demonstiates  the  iofr* 
possibility — ^as  to  them — and  in  particular  to  one  of  titem^  to  whooi 
allusion  is  made  in  the  ^^  Westminster,""  we  luvve  onfy  to  say  tikat 
we  still  enioy  their  foil  confidence  and  best  wishes — ^M  th^httve 
ministered  to  us,  or  rather  ti»  caime  we  advocate,  nost 
eopport — ^that  they  fed  that  we  are  right  in  onr 


ree^t  to  high  eouBtitntioital,  social  and  rdigioos  prinmles — emii 
that  they  retain  for  our  welfare,  at  present,  the  same  kiudiiioai 
and  determined  spirit  of  co-operation  vritii  which  Hiey  aided  oar 
earlier  exertioos* 
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FROM  OUR   lTJkLLA.N   CORRESPONDENT. 

Florence,  Feb.  1844. 

The  recent  literary  doingB  of  Italy  are  such  as  abundantly  to  justify 
the  hopes  expressed  in  one  of  the  articles  of  our  present  Number,  with 
respect  to  the  awakenhig  of  the  Italian  mind  from  its  long  slumber. 
And  the  nature  of  the  majority  of  the  works  on  which  we  have  to 
report,  indicates,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  also  asserts, 
Aftt  the  current  of  literary  taste  and  enterprise  sets  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  Hstortcal  pursuits  and  studies. 

The  veteran  Vieusseux,  to  whom  Italian  literature  and  Italian  literary 
men  are  in  so  many  ways  deeply  indebted,  has  just  brought  out  the 
fast  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  his  **  Archivio  Storico  Italiano." 
The  object  of  this  valuable  and  well  projected  work  is  to  publish 
careMly  edited  and  annotated  '*  works  and  documents  regarding  the 
history  of  Italy,  hitherto  inedited,  or  which  have  become  extremely 
rare."  It,  of  course,  excludes  tlie  works  printed  in  Muratori's  great 
eoUeetbn.  The  enlightened  and  pablic  spirited  '*  Direttore-Editore'' 
has  ct^fected  around  him  a  band  of  labourers  in  this  fruitful  field, 
mimbering  in  its  ranks  a  host  of  names  eminent  in  this  walk  of  litera- 
tore.  And  the  previons  volumes  of  the  series*-the  first  five,  that  is, 
§6f  though  the  present  Tolume  is  the  seventh,  the  sixth  is  in  the  press- 
have  been  pat  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hare  obtained  for  the  work 
the  highest  consideration  throoghout  Italy. 

The  present  volume,  though  it  is  styled  **  the  first  part  of  Tome  the 
7th/'  is  by  itself  a  sufficiently  substantial  volume  of  586  pages.  It 
isontains  the  first  half  of  the  "  Annali  Veneti"  of  the  "  Senatore  Do- 
flMnmo  fifalipiero.'*  These  amials  reach  from  1457  to  1500 ;  and  are 
BOW  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  comprise  a  period  of  forty-three 
years  only ;  but  what  a  period  ! 

**  Few  historical  writers,'*  sayffWgnor  Sagredo,  the  careful  and  intel- 
ligent editor  of  Malipiero's  work,  **  in  my  opinion  surpass  these  annals 
fti  the  importance  of  their  subject  matter,  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
revelations,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  reflections,  in  maturity  of  judg- 
nent,  sagacity  of  foresight,  and  abundance  of  documents.'^ 

We  cannot  pretend  here  to  give  our  readers  any  account  of  the 
ewWtnts  of  this  highly  interesting  Toltime,  as  the  attempt  would  lead 
m  bto  mndi  greater  length  than  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  this 
jhoTt  notice.  It  is  ho^ed  that  the  remainder  of  the  work,  to  be 
contained  in  a  second  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  **  Archivio,'' 
will  ere  long  be  before  the  pnblic,  as  it  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

The  suth  yolnme,  also  in  the  press,  is  to  contain  the  **  History  tf 
Ptta,  by  Rafiaello  Roncoai." 
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Two  Venetian  Chronicles,  and  a  '*  History  of  the  War  between  tlie 
Spaniards  and  Pope  Paul  the  IVth/'  are  stated  to  be  also  in  prepa- 
ration. 

Signor  Micali,  whose  learned  and  persevering  inyestigations  into 
Italian  ante-Roman  antiquities  and  history  have  acquired  for  him  an 
European  ce1ebrit]r,  has,  after  his  long  silence,  just  put  forth  another 
work  on  his  favourite  subject.  His  first  labours  in  this  field  of  research 
were  published  as  long  ago  as  1810.  Thirty-four  years  is  a  '*  mon- 
strous cantle  "  out  of  the  working  portion  of  a  man's  life ;  and  as, 
from  Signor  Micalt's  recent  volume,  it  should  seem  that  the  largest  part 
of  this  long  period  has  been  devoted  by  him  to  the  subject  which 
occupied  the  labours  of  his  youthful  years,  it  is  probable  that  no  writer 
of  the  present  day  will  be  found  so  competent  a  guide  through  the 
difficulties  of  that  pecuh'arly  intricate  and  dark  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. Signor  Micali*s  first  work,  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  was  entitled^ 
"  L'ltalia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani;"  and  was  accompanied  by  an 
atlas  in  folio,  containing  sixty-seven  plates  of  outline  engravings  of 
Etruscan  and  other  ante- Roman  remains:  tliis  work  went  through 
several  editions.  In  1832,  was  published  by  him  his  ''  Historia  degli 
Antichi  Popoli  d'ltalia."  This  work  was  a  recasting  of  the  materi^s 
of  the  former  one,  modified  and  enriched  by  the  result  of  farther  re- 
searches and  more  extended  studies.  The  number  of  plates  was  also 
increased  to  an  hundred  and  twenty.  The  sinele  volume  of  text,  with 
its  accompanying  atlas  of  sixty  plates,  which  has  now  just  appeared, 
is  entitled,  *'  Monumenti  Ineditl  a  lUustrazione  della  Storia  degli  An- 
tichi PoDoli  dltalia,"  and  is  intended  as  a  supplement  and  completion 
of  the  nistory  of  the  original  possessors  of  tne  soil  of  the  Peninsula, 
illustrated  from  the  remnants  of  their  architecture  and  arts. 

We  have  also  to  announce  a  history  of  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Monte  Cassino,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  with  plates  by  Don  Luigi  Tosti, 
'*  Cassinese."  This  is  published  at  Naples;  so  that  even  this  most 
**  arrier^e  "  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is  at  a  respectful  distance  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  her  betters,  though  in  the  present  instance  her 
author  is  a  monk,  and  his  subject  a  convent.  But  the  history  of 
Monte  Cassino,  if  truly  told,  would  be  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
or  uninteresting  one.  But  we  fear  that  even  if  Don  Luigi  Tosti  him- 
self were  inclined  to  reveal  all  those  secrets  of  his  prison-house,  which 
might  haply  be  discovered  from  its  archives,  the  authorities  at  Naples 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  We  have  not,  however,  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  from  an  examination  of  his  work,  how 
far  our  fears  may  be  justified. 

From  Genoa  we  have  the  '*  Storia  Civile,  Commerciale  et  Letteraria 
dei  Genovesi,''  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1797,  by  Michele 
Giuseppe  Canale.  The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into  six  epochs, 
in  accordance  with  the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  republic's  gov^nr 
ment.  Following  the  lead  of  the  French  nation,  who  choose  to  have 
a  king  ''des  Fran^ais,"  and  not  <'  de  la  France"— and  of  Sismondi, 
who  adopU  a  similar  title  for  his  history,  Signor  Canale  calls  his  work 
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a  *'  History  of  the  Genovetc."  This  fashion  is  significative  of  the 
present  tendency  of  history  to  descend  a  little  from  her  pedestal,  and 
condescend  to  give  some  portion  of  her  attention  to  the  masses  of 
beings  who  constitute  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  authorities  who  rule 
them,  and  set  them  by  the  ears  together.  We  hail  the  omen ;  and 
are  glad  to  see  the  idea  spreading,  which  leads  to  such  a  conception 
of  the  duties  of  history  as  is  expressed  in  this  new  form  of  title. 

The  smaller  Italian  cities  are  also  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  a  similar 
impulse,  and  to  participate  in  the  general  movement.  From  little 
Urbino  we  have  Signer  Achille  Marini's  ''  Plan  of  a  complete  History 
of  Montefeltro ; "  from  Leghorn,  parts  1  to  21  of  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Vivoli*s  Annals  of  that  town  ;  from  Montepulciano,  whose  name  English 
toorists  will  recognize  from  their  recollection  of  its  wines,  we  have  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  Signer  Ariodante  Fabretti's  '*  Biographies 
of  the  Umbrian  Captains,"  a  subject  full  of  curious  matter,  and  which 

I>romises,  if  well  handled,  an  abundant  harvest  of  amusement ;  and, 
astly,  from  the  press  of  San  Severino,  a  townlet  whose  position  our 
readers  may,  by  close  examination  of  their  maps,  see  indicated  by  a 
Tery  small  dot  about  half  way  between  Ancona  and  Spoleto,  we  have 
two  publications,  of  small  extent  indeed,  but  serving  to  indicate  the 
generality  of  interest  which  historical  pursuits  are  beginning  to  excite 
throughout  Italy.  One  of  these  pamphlets  contains  historical  particulars 
of  one  of  the  ancient  noble  families  of  San  Severino ;  and  the  other 
an  archeeological  account  of  certain  excavations  which  have  recently 
been  execated  at  Perugia. 

Florence,  however,  maintains  her  place  m  facile  princeps  in  the 
march  of  literature.  Signer  Zobi  is  busily  engaged  in  completing  his 
**  Storia  Civile  di  Toscana  sotto  la  presente  Dinastia,"  that  is,  from 
the  death  of  Giovanne  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  to  the  year 
1824.  This  history  will  be  comprised  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  will  be  published  in  June.  11  Cavaliere  Francesco  Inghirami  has 
also  published  another  volume,  the  tenth  of  his  **  Storia  della  Toscana." 
This  volume  comprises  the  history  of  the  Medicean  epoch,  from  1530 
to  1737.  Sienor  Giuseppe  La  Farina  has  reached  the  seventeenth 
number  of  his  ''  Studies  on  the  Thirteenth  Century ; "  and  Signer 
Pilippo  Moise,  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  *'  History  of  Foreign  Dominion 
in  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  our  own  Days.*'  It 
would  have  cost,  alas  I  but  a  small  addition  to  the  historian's  task  to 
have  made  this  a  general  history  of  Italy. 

Sienor  Emanuele  Ripetti  is  going  on  diligently  with  his  important 
and  laborious  undertaking,  the  **  Dizionario  Geographico,  Storico, 
Fisico  della  Toscana."  The  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume,  com- 
prising from  "  San  Quirico"  to  "  Savignone,"  is  just  published.  In 
the  mean  time  Professor  Gofiredo  Casalis  is  proceeding  with  his 
similar  work  on  the  Sardinian  dominions.  He  has  reached  the  forty- 
seventh  number  of  his  *<  Dizionario  Geographico,  Storico,  Statistico, 
Commerciale  degli  Stati  di  S.M.  il  Re  di  Sardegna,"  which  brines  the 
work  down  to  the  article  ''  Nizza.**    This  work  is  published  at  Turin. 
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It  may  not  perhaps  be  untnteresting  to  our  readers  to  be  mfbrmed 
of  a  recent  event  at  Florence,  wbicby  though  not  strictlj  appertahun^ 
to  Fiterary  matters,  is  in  our  opinion  of  no  small  social  importsnce  and 
significance.  We  allude  to  the  opening  of  a  new  Casino  on  an  enlireij 
new  principle.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Casino  m  an 
Italian  town  is  a  sort  of  club  to  which  invartabhr  the  nobles  are  eschr* 
sively  admissible,  as  the  full  title  "Casino  dei  Nobtfi"  indicates. 
This  has  hitherto  been  the  iuTariable  rule,  nor  has  any  similar  ankm 
to  which  the  plebeians  might  be  admissible  erer  been  permitted.  This 
regulation  has  now  been  broken  throngh  in  Florence.  The  magnificent 
pcuace,  lately  the  property  of  the  Borghese  family,  has  been  pnrebased 
by  a  society  of  shareholders ;  and  a  club  with  the  old  title  of  *'  Casino* 
has  been  formed,  to  which  the  plebeians  are  admissiUe,  and  to  wliicii, 
in  fact,  several  of  the  leading  traders  of  the  town  belong.  SerecBl 
English  also  are  on  the  committee.  It  was  opened  with  a  grand  bafl 
a  few  nights  ago,  which  the  Grand  Duke  and  all  the  ducal  fBttsStj 
honoured  with  their  presence.  Every  thing  has  hitiierto  been  done  in 
the  best  possible  style ;  and  the  new  establishment  contains,  amoiig^te 
numerous  conveniences,  handsome  reading  roomSf  abundantly  amppGed 
with  all  the  leading  papers  of  Europe,  of  ail  shades  of  poUikt, 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Italy  will  know  how  to  estimate  tim 

Keatness  and  importance  of  this  bold  innovatbn.     Most  assuiediy 
iscany  is  ''  going  a-head,''  and  proving  from  day  to  day  that  sbe  it 
destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 


GXRMAir  CORBSSPOVDSNCS. 


DxAa  Sir, — Our  publishers  treat  us  in  much  the  same  manner  as  wt 
generally  treat  our  children,  promising  us  all  kmds  of  pretty  gifts,  but 
leaving  us  to  guess  theirnature,  till  the  timeof  the  Lefpsic  fair  arrives;  as 
our  children  have  to  wait  till  Christmas  Eve,  to  see  the  realization  of  tMr 
wishes.  Foreigners  are  generally  unable  to  understand  home  politiet. 
This  remark  holds  good  in  England,  and  in  Germany  alsa.  ThuK^ 
the  "  Foreign  Quarterly y"  in  an  article  which  it  recently  pntAbed 
on  **  Ritter  von  Lang's  Memoirs,*'  showed  itself  inadequcOe  to  iti 
task,  and  was  consequently  unjust.  A  very  angry  book,  expo8in|g~tha 
former  weakness  of  the  Darmstadt  government,  is  now  lying  before 
me ;  but  I  will  not  say  much  about  it,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  think 
foreigners  likely  to  judge  well  of  the  merits  of  works,  whidi  affcct  ipe* 
cial  states  of  Germany,  and  contain  constant  references  to  tbtngs  of 
lihich  you  know  little  or  nothing ;  such  as  the  peculiar  bearing  of  onr 
allodial  and  patrimonial  laws,  &c.  Reviews  of  such  works  as  thase,  am 
scarcely  likely  to  lead  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  betwixt  nationry 
or  to  make  any  very  serious  impression  on  the  minds  (^  foreign  readers. 
They  may  amuse  indeed,  sometimes,  because  everythmrran  a  hd^ 
crous  side ;  but  the  pamting  of  caricatures  can  only  avail  to  give  the 
inost  incorrect  notions  to  the  English  reader,  and  hnrt  the  German^ 
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pride.  I  wH)  tfaereibre  leave  tbk  snlject,  and  talk  to  yon 
aboat  a  little  book  which  has  recently  appeared,  and  created  a  CTeat 
effect  IB  its  owa  pecaiiar  Hue,  as  well  as  puzzled  the  brains  of  all  its 
readers  sadly.  It  is  eiHkfed,  "  Maria  Sehweidler  die  Bemstetn  Hexe^'' 
(The  Witch  of  Bernslein).  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  a  work  been  written, 
widck  is  more  awfully  impressive  than  this  sknple  story.  Its  perasaft 
kttves  a  strange  »we  in  toe  soul,  which  may  best  be  compared  tx>  th« 
filing  which  comes  over  us,  in  an  old  deserted  mansion  supposed  to 
be  haunted.  We  feel  a  strange  fear,  which  can  scarcely  be  oaHed  a 
fear,  butratfaer  an  apprehension  of  the  marreHous;  aad  scarcely  dav 
tc  gne  behind  as,  lest  something  unearthly  shouU  be  there  found; 
cowomig.  This  stor^  lies  during  the  period  of  the  ^  Thirty  Yeais^ 
War,"  in  the  kegkiiMiig  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  once  most 
scmarkable  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and  highly  interestmg 
80  a  tale.  It  is  most  Taluable,  however,  as  an  sddttioaal  docfw 
nent  in  the  annais  of  demonology,  aad  it  certantly  seems  to  tbrow 
tke  most  remarkable  light  on  this  subject,  llie  editor  of  the  work, 
Fihrrer  (Viear)  Meinhokl,  who  was  formerly  vicar  of  C6serow,  on  the 
ishind  Usedom,  asserts  that  the  manoecript  of  thu  book  was  found  by 
him  in  the  church  at  Melenthin,  in  Usedom,  in  the  haedwriting  of  the 
Tiear,  Abraham  Sehweidler,  father  of  this  Maria,  of  whom  the  story 
tieats, — and  that,  in  an  incomplete  or  rather  defective  stale,  widmitt 
beraning  or  ceding. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  oM  chronicles ;  and  no  traces 
of  modern  interpolatbns  or  of  changes  in  the  phraseology  employed 
eee  be  discovered  in  it.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  avows  thatlic 
las  thrown  real  facts  into  a  factitious  form,  and  here  aad  there  broughft 
dates  nearer  together ;  but  the  whole  work  bears  an  a^iect  of  tmth, 
liMtt  speaks  much  in  forvour  of  its  authenticity ;  so  diat,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  eaticmaly  difficult  to  make  np  one's  miitid,  whether  the  narrative 
Ibe  nti  or  imaginary.  If  entirely  a  work  of  fiemey,  then  wBl  Qer* 
iBany*s  literature  have  gained  the  aeeession  of  a  most  talented  novelist^ 
asd  the  woik  wiU  still  be  very  interesting,  though  certainly  not  so 
omch  so-  aa  if  founded  on  fact. 

There  is  one  ctrcumstance  which  seems  to  favouv  this  latter  hypo 
limns,  and  which  affi>rds  a  proof  at  the  same  time,  of  our  searching 
German  pedantry,  of  which,  however,  we  are  rather  proud,  tlmo 
eriiamed.  Hie  lithographed  title«-page  of  tJie  work,  wlueli  represenU 
tibe  herone  and  her  husband  as  depicted  in  the  church  at  Melle»,  bears 
the  date  of  Aug;ust  the  30th,  1630.  But  it  has  been  discoveesd 
that  ^  costume  in  which  they  are  habited  (die  armour,  and  the  so** 
edied  *^  misericord  (grace)  dagger,")  behH^  to  a  m«ch  earlier  date 
dmn  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
^  Aegsburg  Universal  Gazette  *'  has  assured  us  moat  setemnly,  speak* 
ing  on  its  owo^  authority,  that  all  ^m  circumstanoea  eosHEiected  with,  the 
pseductien  aad  publicatiott  of  the  work  are  perfoctly  liwUkume.  to  iC; 
Qthefs  again  assure  na,  that  the  work  was  onlv  published  in  conse- 
queecft  o£  the  King  of  Fniasia.'s  having^eipceaaea  &  speoiaL  desire  tasac 
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it ;  he  having  read  some  fragments  of  it,  which  appeared  in  Knapp*^ 
<*  Christoterpe,"  a  German  religious  Annual* 

I  must  now  lead  you  from  this  supernatural  region  to  a  more  weU 
known  territory ,«»to  a  novel,  indeed,of  Countess  Hahn-Hahn'8»  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to  in  a  former  letter,  and  which  has  met  with 
great  success.  Have  we  learnt  from  the  French,  or  they  from  as, 
to.  carry  stories  of  domestic  life  through  several  novek?  I  know 
not.  but,  suddenly,  the  thing  is  done  simultaneously  in  France 
and  Grermany;  in  England,  you  had,  I  think,  this  kmd  of  thing 
many  years  ago.*  George  Sand,  not  content  with  all  but  num- 
berless volumes  of  ^'  Consuelo,"  has  just  favoured  us  with  a  sequel, 
entitled  "  Les  Comtes  de  Rudolstadt."  And  this  new  novel  of  the 
Countess*s  is  a  sequel  to  her  former  ''Sigismund  Forster,"  being 
the  narrative  of  the  life  and  loves  of  his  younger  brother  Cecil. 
Our  authoress  gives  herself  no  little  trouble,  to  interest  us  for  her 
hero,  whom  she  introduces  to  us,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
following  his  fortunes  most  conscientiously  up  to  hb  appointment 
of  minister  at  Rome,  which  he  has  just  become  at  the  end  of  the 
book, — but  she  does  not  succeed  in  winning  our  suffrages  for  this 
Cecil.  He  is  of  plebeian,  that  is>  not  noble  origin  (biirgerUcher 
Geburt.)  Ambition  induces  him  to  leave  the  sphere  which  cir- 
cumstances had  made  his  own,  and  throw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  cause  of  diplomacy  in  which  he  distinguishes  himself. 
There  is  nothing  vei-y  interesting  in  this  desire  for  distinction  and  social 
rank  ;  besides,  Cecd  destroys  the  happiness,  nay  the  life,  of  a  young 
and  very  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  holds  an  office 
which  immediately  controls  his  own  in  the  diplomatic  world.  This  girl 
he  attracts,  using  her,  unintentionally  it  is  true,  as  a  stepping^tone  to 
his  wishes,  but  not  loving  her  with  true  affection ;  and  afterwards  he 
grows  cold  towards  her,  and  so  they  part.  His  second  fancy  is  for  the 
sister  of  Count  Ignatius  von  Adlerkron,  one  of  the  principal  characters 
in  the  former  novel,  who  brings  about  its  denouement,  he  having  killed 
Sigismund  Forster,  the  hero  of  that  work,  in  a  duel.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance leads  to  the  acquaintance  of  Cecil  with  the  Countess 
Renata.  This  lady  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  wife  of  a  sick  and 
all  but  idiotic  young  man,  who  was  married  to  her  in  her  earliest 

Jouth.  Beautifully  depicted  is  the  relation  of  Renata  to  this  hapless  hus- 
and,  of  whom  she  is,  in  truth,  the  nurse,  and  not  the  consort.  Here 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  has  admirably  painted  those  "aristocratic  vir- 
tues,"— those  noble  qualities  which  are  more  naturally  the  property 
of  the  higher  classes  than  of  others,  because  of  others  they  are  rarely 
demanded ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  free  sacrifice  of  a  young,  blooming 
existence  to  coniugal  duty.  Renata  first  feels  love  for  an  Hungarian 
noble,  who  loves  her  ardently ;  and  that  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  which  characterizes  all  Countess  Hahn-hahn's  writings,  displays 
itself  in  her  narratbn  of  this  secret  passion, — a  passbn  that,  springing 

•  Noieqf  the  3Vim«/a/or.— And  still  have :  witness  Mrs.  Th^Ilope't  <<  Widow 
Barttsby,''  "AdvsntnrM  of  Gilbert  Gnmey,''  with  their  donUs  ooatiBastioiiSy  te. 
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to  life  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances,  is  yet  so  noble  and  so 
delicate,  that  it  must  command  the  interest  of  all.  The  Hungarian  has 
made  Renata*s  heart  his  own  ;  she  cannot  conceal  this  from  herself. 
Yet  she  does  not  waver  one  moment  in  her  fidelity  to  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  her :  she  remembers  all  that  is  due  to  the  family  of  that 
unhappy  one  whose  name  she  bears ;  to  his  tenants,  who,  without  her 
Aid,  would  be  most  cruelly  oppressed ;  and,  above  all,  to  Atm,  who 
seeds  her  utmost  care  and  attention  ;  and  she  i$  faithful  to  the  name 
of  wife  !  So  far  the  psychological  developement  of  character  is  at  once 
correct  and  beautiful.  Renata's  will  eventually  induces  him  she  loves 
to  consent  to  a  match  which  his  family  have  long  wished  for,  and  unite 
himself  to  an  Hungarian  girl.  Soon  after  this,  Renata  becomes  a 
widow ;  and  now  relieved  from  the  fearful  weight  which  bent  her  spirit 
down,  and  feeling  her  freedom,  by  degrees  that  desire  for  happiness 
and  enjoyment  which  is  natural  to  all  beings  Grains  dominion  over  her, 
and  at  last  she  loves  again.  All  this  is  admirably  painted.  Cecil 
adores  the  beautiful  Countess,  and  sues  for  her  hand.  For  a  long 
time  she  rejects  him ;  but  his  love  is  obstinate  in  its  fidelity,  and  at  last 
meets  return.  She  becomes  his  affianced  bride.  Now,  in  the  very 
moment  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  feels  truly  happy, 
she  receives  a  letter  from  the  Hungarian.  He  is  on  his  way  to  her. 
Death  has  freed  him  also  from  his  bonds,  and  he  comes  to  claim  her 
as  his.  But  ere  he  yet  arrives,  he  learns  the  truth  ;  and  the  issue  of 
this  discovery  is  his  death.  The  anguish  which  Renata  feels  for  the 
destruction  of  this  existence,  which  she,  alas !  herself  destroyed,  ren- 
ders an  union  with  Cecil  impossible  to  her.  And  thus  they  part,  per- 
chance to  meet  no  more.  This  novel  is  one  of  the  best  written  by  our 
authoress ;  it  is  admirably  diversified  by  a  judicious  employment  of 
light  and  shade,  and  well  adapted,  I  should  think,  for  translation,  inas- 
much as  it  treats  the  peculiarities  of  German  social  life  from  a  noble 
Eint  of  view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  depicts  manners  so  clearly,  as  to 
even  intelligible  to  those  English  readers  who  must  know  little  or 
nothing  of  German  society.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  views 
of  our  authoress  which  might  run  counter  to  your  opinions ;  but  as  re- 
flections of  the  '*  German"  spirit  of  the  age,  or  day,  they  might,  per- 
haps, be  borne  with  even  by  an  English  reader. 

A  very  amusing  little  book  appeared  lately^  called  ''  Randzeich- 
nungen" — **  Margin-drawings,"  by  Advocate  Detmold,  in  Hannover. 
Since  1837  this  author  had  only  published  political  or  statistical  works. 
Now,  his  humour,  newly  refreshed,  starts  like  a  giant  from  his  slumbers; 
and  shoots  forth  its  arrows  once  again.  A  former  little  book  of  Det- 
mold*s,  which  much  amused  the  better  portion  of  the  reading  public, 
was  entitled,  '*  Instructions  how  to  become  a  Connoisseur  within  the 
Space  of  Two  Hours."  These  '*  Margin-drawings  "  form  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  that  former  publication.  Art  and  artists  are,  indeed,  the 
favourite  theme  of  Detmold's  disquisitions.  The  chief  story  told  in  thi^ 
latter  work  is  called  '<  A  difficult  Undertaking  ;"  and  treats  of  the  re« 
storation  of  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  which  has  become 
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necessary,  in  a  little  town,  that  would  fain  be  thought  a  b^  one.  This 
extremelv  simple  matter  is  treated  with  the  most  delightful  humosii; 
and  good-natured  but  inexhaustible  irony,  and  brought  before  us  ia 
all  its  details  with  a  tact  which  is  truly  wonderful,  l^e  consultationt 
of  the  notabilities  of  the  town  on  this  subject  are  given  at  full  length* 
All  the  ever-doubting,  much-talking,  never-acting  government  Beam- 
ten  (bureaucratic  state  officers,)  all  the  esthetic  professors,  bigoted 
priests,  and  other  standard  personages,  which  inhabit  little  towns  now- 
a-days,  are  brought  before  us  here ;  and  a  delightful  family  resemblanoe 
is  given  to  them  all,  which  is  aided  by  a  humorous  measure  taken  by 
our  author  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  personalities^  and  which  consists 
in  the  conferring  of  the  same  generic  appellation  on  aU  the  iudividuals 
introduced,  only  distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  prefixing  a 
different  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  each  character's  name.  Ilius  he  has 
called  all  these  persons  Meyer,  (as  you  might,  Smithy)  and  then  runs 
through  the  alpuabet,  with  many  variations  of  Meyer,  Bemeyer,  Ce* 
meyer,  &c«  &c*  After  this  tale  comes  a  legend  '<  Of  the  Tomcat  which 
eats  little  Mice,"  wliich  legend  is  not  so  innocent  as ''  A  difficult  Under- 
taking,'' and  bean  on  the  political  events  of  the  day. 

Ci-devant  Young  Germany  gets  farther  and  farther  away  from 
politics  every  day  :  Mundt  gives  his  literary  lectures  in  Berlin,  which 
are  well  attended ;  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  has  just  published 
''  German  Songs,  from  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,^  which 
are  true  relics  of  that  period,  and  have  a  peculiar  charm ;  Jufius  Mosen 
has  written  a  new  tragedy,  "  Duke  Bernhard  the  Great,"  which  has 
been  played  with  much  success  in  Oldenburg.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, dramatic  literature  seems  in  a  bad  way  in  the  North  of  Germany* 
Recourse  has  even  been  had  to  novels,  which  are  dramatized,  and  put 
upon  the  stage  as  in  Paris,  where  '*  Les  Myst^res  de  Paris  "  are  now 
attracting  all  playgoers.  Frau  von  Birch-Pfeyfer,  a  clever  woman, 
travels  about  in  all  directions,  to  superintend  the  bringing  out  of  her 
two  last  plays,  taken  from  Sternberg  s  *'  Diana  "  and  Frau  von  Paal- 
zow's  ''  Thomas  Thymau."  I  would  rather  attract  you  to  Southern 
Germany  to-day,  and  go  with  you  at  once  to  Vienna.  And  here  I 
^lU8t  premise,  that  the  Austrian  has  a  great  advantage  over  us,  inas- 
much as  tears  and  smiles  are  with  him  very  near  neighbours;  and  this 
gives  a  peculiar  freshness  of  thought  to  all  his  productions,  which  oors 
are  too  often  in  want  of.  Besides  this  poetical  advantage,  the  Viennese 
dramatists  have  a  substantial  one  in  their  admirable  theatre.  No  dra- 
matic company  in  Germany  can  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Burg ;  and  thence  are  Austrian  writers  enabled  to  calculate  dramatic 
effect  better  than  we  possibly  can  do. 

GriUparzer  (author  of  ''The  Ancestress,"  <'  Sappho,"  ''The  Dream 
a  Life,"  &c  &c.)  is  still  silent;  though  it  is  reported  that  his  writing 
cabinet  holds  hidden  treasures.  The  fragment  of  his  drama  "  Libussa, 
which  appeared  three  years  ago  at  the  ouig  Theatre,  in  Vienna,  for  a 
charity,  when  it  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  whicli 
has  since  been  published  in  an  Album,  still  remams  incomplete,  and 
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stands  like  the  magnificent  range  of  columns  of  a  half  built  temple. 
But  tbodgh  Grillparzer  is  silent,  and  an  Hungarian  poet,  Karl  Beck, 
saysof  hkiy  *'  He  sleeps,  the  cbudsof  night  he  rolls  before  him,"  Austria's 
young  poets  still  feel  the  sunbeams  of  his  genius  through  these  clouds, 
aad  hope  for  the  return  of  full  sunshuie — that  sunshine  which  gave  them 
poetic  life.  To  him  they  turn  as  to  a  new  Mecca.  All  that  he  feels, 
they  feel  in  him  ;  for  they  are  all  his  children  :  and  as  children  did 
libey  greet  him  lately  on  his  53rd  birthday.  In  the  Concordia  (a  society 
Ifae  members  of  which  are  poets,  painters,  and  musicians)  they  flocked 
around  him  in  delight,  and  laid  their  spirit's  homage  at  his  feet.  With 
extracts  from  his  own  works  they  greeted  and  celebrated  him,  and 
Grillparzer  was  acknowledged  as  the  noblest  genius  of  his  land.  The 
State  too  appears  to  have  recognised  his  merits,  aud  has  shown  its  ap- 
preciatbn  of  them  most  clearly,  by  allowbg  free  egress  to  his  works  to 
the  world  without ;  never  altering  or  modifying  a  single  word  m  play 
or  poem.  Never  have  the  wings  of  his  genius  been  clipped.  May  hie 
SAon  again  employ  them  ! 

Halm,  whom  an  absurd  calumny  has  essayed  to  deprive  of  his  poetic 
iime  (he  was  said  not  to  be  the  autlior  of  the  tragedies  published 
uoder  his  name) — Halm  has  recently  given  us  a  new  tragedy,  entitled, 
'*  Sampiero,"  intended  to  embody  and  illustrate  the  high  principle  of 
patriotism  which  sacrifices  all  things  to  itself.  Unfortunately  he  has 
only  produced  a  carkature.  The  patriotism  of  his  hero  Sampiero  is  not 
of  a  noble  order ;  it  seems  almost  madness,  or  rather  an  ''  id^e  fizje." 
The  chief  female  character  is  somewhat  overdrawn,  and  our  interest  in 
the  hero  is  taken  away  in  one  of  the  first  scenes,  when  Vanina  tells  him 
that  his  patriotism  only  sprang  to  life  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  there- 
lore  only  acts  for  the  sake  of  vengeance*  This  he  himself  all  but 
confesses ;  as  he  owns  that  the  mourning  cries  of  his  people  first 
reached  his  heart  within  that  dungeon,  and  so  excited  his  ardent 
hatred  of  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  them.  Solitude  may  bring 
much  from  the  depths  of  the  soul ;  but  it  seems  more  natural  that  the 
desire  to  save  one's  fellow-citizens  from  the  tyrant  who  assails  them, 
should  spring  from  actual  communion  with  the  sufferers.  This  tragedy 
is  the  first  of  Halm's  productions  which  has  been  written  in  prose;  and 
of  course,  this  circumstance  is  not  favourable  to  it.  In  a  species  of 
▼ision  the  hero  sees  and  describes  Napoleon  as  the  avenger  of  Corsica, 
who  humbles  all  the  states  of  Kurope  in  return  for  Corsica's  degrada- 
tion. This  is  thought  fantastic,  and  unnatural  Another  fault  of  the 
pece  is,  that  two  individuals,  Sampiero,  and  the  noble  Vam'na,  are 
made,  as  it  were,  the  bearers  of  all  the  interests  involved ;  and  carry 
on  with  their  love  and  hatred  a  species  of  endless  duet  throughout  the 
play,  whilst  the  &teof  an  entire  nation  is  imagined  to  be  at  stake,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  plot  necessarily  leads  us  through  several  countries. 
To  employ  a  musical  illustration,  the  other  characters  introduced, 
instead  of  being  treated  after  the  fashion  of  a  fugue,  as  they  should  be, 
all  oombming  in  one  complicated  and  harmonious  whole,  stand  only  like 
an  obligato  accompaniment  with  accidental  mnMuid  ornaments,  by  the 
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fide  of  the  leading  thought  of  the  piece,  the  which  thought,  of  course, 
enacts  the  r61e  of  the  chief  voice.  This  is,  unhappily,  a  fault  which  all 
of  our  modern  dramatists  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  charged  with. 

The  foolish  habit  of  letting  some  listener  overhear  the  consultations 
for  the  most  awful  conspiracies,  has  been  unpardonably  indulged  ip 
here.  A  friend  of  Sampiero's  standings  in  the  midst  of  the  council 
chamber,  is  allowed  to  listen  quite  undisturbedly  to  all  the  ofiers  made 
for  the  betrayal  of  Genoa  to  her  foes.  Immediately  after  the  first 
representation,  the  fate  of  the  piece  was  decided.  He  who  would 
compute  the  extent  of  the  failure,  however,  by  the  number  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  piece,  would  go  very  much  astray,  as  it  is  stiU  givm 
about  twice  in  every  week.  Every  Viennese  must  see  the  piece,  at 
least,  to  convince  himself  whether  '*  Halm's  tragedy  can  be  so  bad 
after  all."  It  was  admirably  performed.  All  the  former  works  of  this 
author  have  been  published  by  Ceroid  in  Vienna,  This  play  will  pro- 
bably soon  be  added  to  the  series. 

Bauernfeld,  the  clever  comedy  writer,  is  the  next  on  my  list  of 
notabilities  for  to-day.  His  last  piece,  first  performed  in  June,  1842, 
is  entitled,  **  Industrie  und  Herz,"  (Commerce  and  Inclination).  It 
will  be  published  almost  immediately  by  Mausberger  in  Vienna. 
Bauernfeld  treats  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  social  life,  under  the 
mask  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  good  stage  effect,  and  he  is  tlierefore 
sure  to  please  all  thinkers.  His  last  work,  just  alluded  to,  affords  the 
most  striking  proof  of  this  faculty. 

Prince  Fr.  S  g. — In  the  Annuals,  (for  instance,  in  the  Iris  for 
1844)  and  in  the  '•  Wiener  Mode  Zeitungr,"^  we  often  meet  with  little 
biographic  sketches,  "genre  paintings,"  "episodes,"  by  an  author 
evidently  conversant  with  the  world  and  the  human  heart,  which  are 
written  in  a  very  piquante  style,  and  painted  with  great  accuracy  and 
drastic  power.  They  generally  bear  the  following  signature,  "  from 
the  papers  of  a  discarded  foot  soldier  "  ("  aus  den  Papierene  eines  verab- 
schiedeten  Lanzenknechtes  ") ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  these  productions 

issue  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  and  original  Prince  S g.     We 

find  him  now  by  the  soldiers'  watch  fire,  now  warring  with  the  valiant 
Bedouin,  now  on  the  contraband ista*s  path,  now  on  the  lofty  Alps 
chasing  the  chamois  through  mountain  wildernesses;  then  again 
we  see  him  as  orator  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hungarian  states,  as 
student  by  the  midnight  lamp,  as  lover  in  his  mistress's  boudoir :  a 
singular  mixture  of  Don  Juanism,  with  Ritter  Toggenburg-fidelity ! 
(Who  knows  not  Schiller^s  ballad  of  that  name?)  Thus  do  we  find 
him  every  where,  and  every  where  he  seems  in  his  due  place.  A 
romantic  adventurer,  not  able  to  endure  the  ennui  of  every-day  life, 
and  therefore  seeking  ceaseless  danger  and  conflict,  and  yet  aa 
aristocrat  both  by  inclination  and  habit ;  an  enthusiast  too,  and  evea 
-a  sentimentalist  at  times ;  and  yet,  despite  all  this,  from  sad  experience, 

*  The  Viennese  Journal  of  Fuhions,  despite  its  title,  perliapt  tbe  first  literary 
Organ  of  Anitria.— TVmtta/or'f  Note, 
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one  who  thinks  most  lightly  of  his  fellow  creature's  worth;  what  a 
strange  whole  does  this  form  I  We  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  tender 
tiger,  when  we  examine  such  a  character.  You  will  easily  believe,  from 
what  I  have  told  you,  that  all  his  sketches,  taken  from  such  very 
different  scenes  as  they  are,  are  equally  graphic,  vivid,  and  true. 

Betty  Paoli.-^The  last  volume  of  pbenis  of  this  first  of  German 
Poetesses  is  entitled,  "  Nach  dem  Gewitter,"  (After  the  Tempest).  The 
poetry  of  her  conceptions  is  exquisite ;  most  sweet  is  the  melody  of  her 
verse,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  but  a  wider  range  of  poetic 
subjects.  The  music  sad  or  joyous  of  the  heart  forms  the  somewhat 
monotonous,  but  most  harmonious  theme  of  all  her  lyric  strains. 

Freihei*r  von  Feuchtersleben,  a  well  known  critic  and  aesthetic  writer, 
has  written  poems  explanatory  of  the  very  talented  outlines  of  Moritz 
V.  Schwind.  The  little  book  in  which  these  appear  is  called  "  The  Out- 
line Annual/'  ('*  Atmanach  der  Radierungen'*).  Smoking,  drinking, 
and  living,  are  brought  before  us  in  poetic,  phantastically  dithyrambic, 
and  erotic  pictures.     The  work  is  altogether  very  valuable. 

Franz  Stelzhammer,  the  Burns  of  Upper  Austria,  is  a  great  poet  in 
bis  own  peculiar  line,  but  he  writes  in  a  very  restricted  dialect,  which  is 
hard  of  understanding,  even  for  the  Austri^ns.  I  name  him  here  prin- 
cipally because  you  may  hear  Austrians  so  often  compare  him  with 
your  own  lowborn  poet. 

Anastasius  Griin,  (Count  Auersperg)  has  seized  the  pen  again  lately, 
and  written  a  poetic  tale,  which  bears  the  strange  title  of"  Nibelungs* 
in  Frock  Coats"  (**  Niebelungen  in  Frack").  It  introduces  us,  however, 
to  perfectly  modern  views  and  feelings,  despite  this  title,  which  it 
evidently  only  owes  to  the  fact  of  the  author's  having  employed  the 
metre  of  the '' Niebelungenlied."  The  subject  or  groundwork  of  the 
poem  is  the  passion  of  a  little  German  prince  for  music  ;  and  being 
at  once  absurd  and  solemn,  tragical  and  funny,  it  may  in  sooih  be 
called  the  poetry  of  whimwhams.  The  chief  idea  illustrated  is,  that 
a  simple  but  naturally  noble  mind  may  attain  to  its  Maker,  even  by 
means  of  a  "  hobby-horse.'* 

Lenau  has  published  nothing  since  his  *'  Albigenses,"  save  new 
editions  of  his  former  works,  and  a  few  isolated  short  poems. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Austrian  poets  for  to-day,  I  must  also 
mention  the  poems  of  Franz  von  Schober,  published  by  Brockhaus  in 
Leipsic.  They  are  really  very  remarkable,  onginal,  and  poetical,  and 
deserve  to  be  read.  The  feeling  beauty  of  the  thoughts  expressed, 
and  melody  of  the  language  employed  in  these  songs,  induced  the 
celebrated  composer,  Schubert,  to  adapt  a  number  of  them  to  music. 
Classic  in  their  forms  and  most  original  in  their  bearings  are  Schober's 
sonnets.     In  fine,  het«  a  poet. 

A  few  words  more  about  some  recent  novels  and  I  have  done. 
**  From  the  Bohemian  Forest,"  (a  range  of  mountains  so  called,) 
"  Aus  dem  Bohmer-Walde,"  is  the  title  of  a  **  Volksroman,"  or  tale 

*  Trantiator'i  M/f.— -Heroes  of  ancient  Germany. 
VOL.  in. NO.  II.  X  X 
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depicting  the  people's  life,  written  by  a  young  novelist  called  Ranke« 
who  displays  the  most  extraordinary  talent  in  the  description  of  our 
labouring  classes*  joys  and  sorrows,  and  has  a  poet*s  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  at  the  sane  time.  Einhorn  in  Leipsic  is  his 
publisher. 

A  perhaps  more  poetically  distinguished  nQvelist  is  Adalbert  Stifler, 
who  appears,  however,  unable  to  remain  within  the  boundaries  of  bis 
true  powers ;  he  is  still  constantly  attempting  what  lies  beyond  him. 
His  descriptions  of  scenery  are  masterly  in  the  extreme;  he  was 
formerly  a  landscape  painter,  and  has  only  recently  exchanged  the 
gay  colours  of  the  pallet  for  the  black  ink  which  he  now  employs. 
And  he  does  still  paint  indeed  ;  his  charming  tale  in  the  '*  Iris"  for  1842 
was  thus  an  absolute  apotheosis  of  forest  scenery.  He  knows,  too,  how 
to  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  narration  of  the  most  simple 
events,  as  for  instance,  in  his  tale  ''The  Old  Seal,''  to  the  parting  of  a 
father  and  son.  The  most  commonplace  circumstance  becomes  a 
talisman  in  his  hands,  that  draws  tears  to  our  eyes ;  and  despite  all 
their  beauty,  his  stories  fill  us  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  sorrow  : 
in  fine  they  are  fair  fiowers,  engarlanded  in  wreaths  of  cypress 
branches.  The  more  painful,  therefore,  are  those  passages  which  occa- 
sionally betray  an  undue  straining  beyond  our  author's  natural  powers. 
He  has  not  yet  written  any  long  novel. 

Well,  now  we  are  both  pretty  well  tired  out,  are  we  not  ?  I  could 
talk  to  you  of  my  dear  Austrians  for  some  little  time  yet :  and  I  will 
do  so  on  a  future  occasion ;  t.  e.  provided  I  am  not  prevented  by  all 
the  Berlin  "  Geheimnissen,"  "Secrets,"*  the  publication  of  which  three 
or  four  authors  have  announced  to  us.  Oh!  may  the  mountain  not 
bring  forth  a  mouse  i 
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FRANCE. 

Paris.— Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  vear,  a  German  perio- 
dical, entitled  "  Vorwiirts,"  (forwards,)  is  published,  edited  by  H.  Bomstein. 
It  is  an  inexpensive  journal,  not  larger  in  site  than  the  "  Charivari/'  appears 
twice  a  week,  and  as  its  second  title, "  Paris  Signals  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Theateet, 
Music,  and  Social  Life,"  indicates,  will  exclude  the  politics  of  the  day.  To 
judge  from  the  numbers  we  have  seen,  it  will  be  edited  in  the  spirit  of  the 
more  moderate  Reformers  in  Germany. 

*  Oor  fair  correspondent  aUudes  to  the  works  promised  for  the  period  of  the 
Leipsic  Fair,  of  which  she  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  She  has  not  even 
hinted  what  wonders  we  are  to  expect. 
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After  a  long  int^nral,  the  10th  and  last  part  of  Bumouf 'a  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  '*  Vendidad/'  haa  been  published.  It  is  a  litho^nraphed  facsi- 
mile of  the  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  this,  the  principal  work  of  Zoroaster 
which  has  reached  our  times,  and  forms  a  folio  volume  of  about  550  pages. 
It  is  understood  that  the  '*  Imprimerie  Royale ''  has  ordered  Zend  type  to  be 
cat,  so  that  in  future  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  this  expen- 
sire  mode  of  lithography.  An  edition  of  100  copies  only  of  the  above  work 
was  printed,  and  all  have  been  disposed  of. 

One  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris" 
contains  the  first  two  letters  of  Botta,  relative  to  bis  discoveries  near  Nineveh, 
with  drawings  and  copies  of  inscriptions  on  21  large  plates.  Other  letters, 
with  /umilar  illustrations,  are  expected.  Upon  the  whole,  this  journal  has 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  given  valuable  papers  and 
oocuments  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  oriental  scholar. 

Stanislas  Julien  lately  received  a  work  from  China,  under  very  singular 
ctrenmstanoes.  Having  completed  his  translation  of  ''  Lao-tso,"  he  wished 
to  translate  also  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Tshoangtoo,  for  which 
purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  the  large  Commentary,  printed 
ID  the  Imperial  printing  office  at  reking.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Thom,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  with  the  English  exf^ition  on  the  east  coast  of  China. 
The  latter  in  vain  tried  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  work ;  but  during  the  stay 
of  the  army  near  Nanking,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  learned  Chinese, 
named  Yen,  the  director  of  the  provincial  saltworks,  to  whom  he  mentioned 
his  desire.  The  mandarin  informed  him  that  the  only  copy  he  had  ever  seen 
was  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  consequently  not  for  sale.  Thom  requested 
him  to  try  and  procure  it  at  any  price,  which  the  Chinese  promised,  and 
brought  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  monUi,  230  small  volumes,  which  he  in- 
fbnned  him  was  the  Commentary  he  was  in  search  of.  Thom,  however,  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  price  asked,  viz.  320  ounces  of  silver ;  for  not  being 
able  to  purchase  the  copy,  the  mandarin  had  engaged  100  persons  to  tran- 
scribe the  woric ;  and  added,  that  if  the  price  appeared  too  high,  he  begged 
Mr.  Thom  to  send  it  to  the  European,  as  a  present  from  one  savant  to  the 
other,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  his  works  in  return.  Thom  sent  the  work 
and  reported  the  circumstances,  and  Julien  immediately  paid  the  money,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  works  to  the  director  of  saltworks,  whose  behaviour 
gives  us  a  more  exalted  idea  of  Chinese  civilisation  than  we  have  hitherto 
entertained. 

A  work  entitled  ''  Fragmens  du  Mahabarata,"  has  just  appeared ;  it 
contain  transkitions,  by  Th.  Pavie,  of  parts  of  the  frreat  Indian  Epos,  after  the 
Calcutta  edition.  The  contents  are  not  a  connected  story,  but  single  episodes 
from  different  parts  of  the  work.  Some  time  since  there  was  a  report  that 
a  society  of  Inoianists,  at  Berlin,  had  formed  itself  to  divide  amongst  its  mem- 
bers the  whole  of  the  "  Mahabarata"  for  translation.  The  execution  of  this 
plan  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  school  of  Bopp.  The  work  contains  100,000 
double  verses,  too  serious  an  undertaking  for  a  single  translator. 

The  Austrian  orientalist.  Major  Troyer,  hasjust  completed  his  English 
translation  of  the  " Dabistan,  in  3  vols.  Tnis  is  a  history  of  religion, 
written  two  centuries  ago,  at  Delhi,  and  gives  many  new  data  of  sects  of 
which  little  has  been  hitherto  known.  The  translation  of  ''Abulfeda's  Geo- 
gra^y,"  by  Reinand,  is  also  near  its  publication.  The  first  volume,  ac^ 
companied  with  maps  and  commentaries,  is  printed.  The  text  printed  by 
the  Auatie  Society  has  been  the  original  from  which  this  translation  has 
been  prepared. 

A  new  edition  was  commenced  a  short  time  ago  of  the  "  Plutarche-Fran- 
9ai«»*'  published  by  L^nglois  and  Lederc.    Biographies  of  Bailly,  Barnave, 
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Lafajrette,  VergiDaud,  Carnot,  Hoche,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  and  other  cde- 
brated  FrencbmeD  lately  deceased,  have  been  added.  Tbe  artistieal  part, 
too,  has  undergone  considerable  improvements;  the  greater  number  of 
portraits  are,  or  will  be,  re-engraved ;  and  Horace  Vemet,  Ingres  Delacroix, 
Scbefl'er,  Meissonier,  and  other  celebrated  artists  have  been  engaged  to  assist 
in  the  undertaking.  For  the  next  livraison,  Paulin-Paris  is  announced  to 
bave  written  the  biography  of  Chlodwig,  and  M.  Guizot  that  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

Historical  literature  has  been  latelv  enriched  by  additions  of  consequence. 
Sismondi's  "  Histoire  des  Fran9ais^'  will  be  continued  by  a  M.  Amed^ 
R^n^  to  the  first  Revolution.  Specimens  which  have  been  published  in  the 
"  Constitutionnel,"  evince  a  great  prejudice  in  favour  of  Voltaire,  whoa^  resi- 
dence in  Paris  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  these  fragments.  Of  another 
history  of  France,  that  ^  Michelet,  a  6th  volume  has  appeared ;  it  treau 
of  the  period  of  Louis  Xl.  and  Charles  le  T^m^aire.  If  we  believe  the 
"Journal  des  Debats,"  Michelet  has  not  only  excelled  the  author  of  "Quentin 
Durward  "  in  historic  truth  and  erudition,  but  equalled  him  in  picturesque 
description  of  the  manners  of  the  times, — an  advantage  which  his  history  has 
over  Barante's  "  Histoires  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.  A  work  of  a  more 
severe  manner,  and  with  less  admixture  of  imaginative  talents,  is  Martin's 
"History  of  France,*'  of  which  the  10th  and  1 1th  volumes  are  published, 
embracing  the  period  from  1559  to  1598f  or  the  reigns  of  Francois  IL,  Charles 
IX.,  and  after  the  interregnum  and  civil  war,  the  first  years  of  Henri  IV.,  as 
far  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  literature  of  the  time  is  in  this  work  pro- 
periy  estimated  in  reference  to  political  events,  and  Bodin,  Montaigne, 
stephan  Pasquier,  Sic,  are  noticed  at  length. 

An  ecclesiastical  history  forms  part  of  the  "  Biblioth^ue  Gatholiqne," 
entitled  "  Les  Pastes  de  la  France;"  but  historic  truth  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  the  desire  of  edifying. 

M.  Lehueron's  "  Histoire  des  Institutions  Larolingiennes,"  forma,  as  it 
were,  the  continuation  of  his  former  work,  "  Les  Ii^titutions  Merovingi- 
ennes." 

Modern  history  has  also  its  historiographers,  but  almost  without  exception 
of  a  republican  character.  Sarrans  and  Cahet  have  written  an  account  of 
the  Revolution  of  July  with  evident  hatred  of  the  reigning  djmastv,  and 
Blanc  is  the  tribune  of  the  people,  whose  insunections  in  Lyons  and  Paris 
he  has  followed  with  great  zeal. 

Of  Didot's  "  Bibliotheca  Graeca,"  two  new  volumes  have  just  appeared : 
"  Euripides/'  with  a  revised  text  and  translation,  by  Fix ;  and  the  2od  vo- 
lume of  "  Diodorus  Siculus,"  with  the  fragments  of  Angelo  Maius,  revised 
text  by  Dindorf,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  C.  Miiller. 

A  new  volume  has  appeared  of  the  large  work  on  tbe  "  Benedictines  of 
St.  Maur,"  (Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France),  continued  by  tbe  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres.  The  first  12  volumes,  published  between 
1733  and  1763,  embrace  theliterary  history  of  France  to  the  middle  of  the  1^ 
century.  Then  for  25  years  nothing  more  was  published,  till  in  1807  M.  de 
Champagny  made  the  continuation  his  care,  and  induced  the  Institute  to 
elect  a  Committee  of  Editors  to  superintend  the  work.  The  volumes  13, 14, 
15,  which  appeared  in  1814,  1817,  and  1820,  completed  tbe  12tb  century. 
The  I6th  and  4  following  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  state  of  science  in  the 
13th  century ;  and  the  last  volume  contains,  besides  accounts  of  a  large 
number  of  troubadours,  extensive  notices  of  the  works  of  tbe  four  prind^ 
French  poets  of  that  day,— Jean  Bodel  d'Arras,  Adam  de  la  Halle,  Aden^ 
and  Rutebeuf,^ — who  each  in  their  peculiar  walk  may  be  considered  repreeen- 
tatives  of  the  different  classes  of  poetry  cultivated  in  their  time.    Tne  Bdi- 
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forial  Committee  has  latelj  been  entirely  changed,  and  at  present  consists  of 
Felix  Lajart,  J.  V.  Le  Clerc,  P.  Paris,  and  Faoriel. 

The  Archieological  Commission  has  just  published  a  new  volume  of  its 
instructions.  It  consists  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  published 
under  the  title  of  '*  Iconograpkie  Chr^tienne,"  in  which  representations  of 
sacred  subjects,  in  pictures,  sculpture.  Sec,  are  to  be  given,  chronologically 
mrranged,  with  explanation  of  the  symbols,  indications  of  the  style,  and 
other  useful  matter.  The  present  forms  a  handsome  4to  volume,  illustrated 
with  many  hundred  wood-cuts,  and  bears  the  strange  title  of  "  Uistoire 
de  Dieu."  To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work  may  be 
carried,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  from  the  preface  the  catalogue  of 
subiects  to  be  treated.  The  Iconography  of  God,  (now  published>--the  Angels 
— the  Devil — the  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation,  so  often  represented  in  Churches 
— tbe  Creation  and  Fall  of  Mao — and  the  Archssological  Historv  of  Death, 
and  the  Dances  of  Death ; — then  are  to  follow  the  Agricultural  Labours  and 
Handicraft  Arts*-^ Virtues  and  Vices — the  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  Judges, 
Prophets;  and  Kings  of  Judah— the  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Virgin — of  the  Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  the  Saints.  The  work  will 
conclude  with  representations  from  the  Apocalypse. 

Havrb. — ^The  municipal  corporation  have  determined  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion for  erecting  a  monument  to  Casimir  Delavigne,  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
this  his  native  town. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Four  Professors  of  the  University,  Hotho,  Valke,  and  F.  and  A. 
Benary,  all  followers  of  Hegel,  but  moderate  rather  than  extreme  in  their 
adherence  to  his  school,  announced  their  intention  a  short  time  since  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  year  a  literary  periodical ;  but  it  appears  that  the  neces- 
sary permission  was  not  forthcoming,  as  no  number  has  yet  been  published. 
Another  periodical,  also  announced  some  months  ago,  has  actually  made  its 
appearance,  and  promises  to  be  kept  up  with  spirit.  It  is  devoted  to  histo- 
rical science,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Wilhelm 
irrimro,  A.  Boeckh,  Leopold  Ranke,  Pertz,  and  others,  names  that  offer  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  papers. 

In  the  Berlin  Scientific  Institution  (*'  Wissenschaftlicher  Verein  '*)  lately 
instituted  by  Raumer  and  others.  Dr.  Dehn  has  commenced  the  sessions 
with  lectures  on  music ;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Reumont,  attached  to  the  foreign  mi- 
nister's office,  will  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  Italian  literature. 

In  our  University  the  interest  taken  in  the  philosophical  opposition  of 
Schelling  and  Paulus  has  been  superseded  by  tneir  law  suit,  'rhe  former 
has  lost  his  case  both  here  and  at  Diu-msudt.  Jacob  Grimm  has  returned, 
and  is  lecturing.  Huber,  the  professor  of  modem  languages,  called  to  this 
place  from  Marburg,  has  commenced  lectures,  but  seemingly  without  meeting 
with  much  encouragement. 

Cornelius  does  not  appear  to  prosper  in  our  town  ;  he  has  not  yet  painted 
a  single  fresco,  and  only  one  painting  in  oil,  representing  Christ  in  purgatory, 
that  has  displeased  every  one  that  has  seen  it.  He  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Italy.  The  cartoons  of  his  fresco  paintings  in  Munich  he  has  presented  to 
the  king,  who  in  return  is  building  him  a  dwelling-house. 

The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  is  at  present  travelling  in  Egypt.  She  had  left 
Vienna  in  August  last,  passed  September  at  Constantinople,  and  travelled  by 
way  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  Bejrrout,  and  devoted  a  month  to  Palestine,  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Damascus.  She  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  November  I,  and 
a  fter  staying  a  short  time  changed  her  horse  for  a  camel,  and  arrived  at  Cairo, 
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December  1.    It  is  mideretood  that  sbe  will  spend  two  months  in  Mqjptf 
and  return  to  Germany  in  May,  to  publish  the  results  of  her  wanderings. 

By  order  of  the  kin^  there  are  to  be  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  now  preparing  for  publication  by  commission.  One»  a  splendid 
edi^n  in  erery  sense  of  the  word,  will  be  reserved  for  the  disposid  of  lus 
Majesty,  while  a  small  edition  in  8vo.  will  be  sold  to  the  public. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  Berlin  announces  the  preparation  by  Arthur 
Miiller  of  a  cc^ected  edition  of  the  works  of  Baron  Gaudy.  Among  his  re- 
mains will  be  found  a  new  volume  of  poems,  two  volumes  of  novels,  a  col- 
lection of  humorous  essays,  and  the  results  of  his  second  Italian  journey. 
Miiller  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  edit  the  works  of  his  friends,  bcong  pos- 
sessed of  that  industry  and  sound  discrimination  so  necessary  to  an  arranger 
of  posthumous  writings. 

An  edition  also  of  Clemens  Brentano's  works  is  sud  to  be  preparing  by  his 
sister,  Bettina  von  Amim,  the  first  volumes  of  which  are  to  contain  his  corres- 
pondence. As  faithfulness  is  not  exacUy  Fran  von  Amim's  forte,  it  were  to 
De  wished  that  the  editorship  were  placed  in  other  hands — Grimm's,  for  ex- 
ample, who,  as  his  friend  of  many  years  standing,  appears  peculiarly  fitted  for 
that  work. 

Liipsio. — Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid,  both  in  this  country  and 
also  particularly  in  Wirtemberg,  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  publishing 
popular  and  instructive  works  at  a  cheap  price,  and  the  establishment  of  len£ 
ing  libraries  in  every  parish  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  people. 

In  lyrical  poetry  the  latest  publications  of  note  are  Gedlitz'  **  Waldfraulein," 
and  Anastasius  Griin's  "  Nibelungen  im  Track."  The  political  poets  seem  to 
be  resting  on  their  laurels,  and  they  appear  as  a  separate  and  distinct  pheno- 
menon in  modern  literary  history.  Marggraf  has  published  a  well  selected 
anthology  of  this  political  poetry.  Hofifmann  von  Fallersleben,  after  trav^ 
liDg  about  in  the  south  of  Germany,  has  lately  brought  forth  a  selection  of  po- 
litical poetry  of  past  centuries,  and  a  volume  of  social  songs  of  the  uxteenUi 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Goeschen's  house  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
Iffland's  principal  dramatic  works,  an  undertaking  that  will  no  doubt  be  verr 
successful,  as  Iffland  is  stiU  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  on  the  stage  as  weu 
as  in  the  library.  The  edition  is  got  up  in  very  creditable  style,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  price. 

Among  the  new  books  just  issued,  and  of  which  time  does  not  allow  us  to 
form  an  opinion,  two  are  creadng  great  interest  here — Venedey's  book  on 
Ireland,  and  Dahlmann's  History  of  the  English  Revolution. 

Frankfort. — ^The  head  librarian.  Dr.  Bohmer,  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  scientific  joumev  through  Austria,  where  he  has  collected  materials  in 
Austrian  libraries  and  record  collections  for  the  second  volume  of  his  **  Pontes 
rerum  Germanicarum,"  a  work  which  forms  a  second  series  of  the  great  na- 
tional undertaking  of  which  Pertz  published  the  first,  entitled  *'  Monumenta 
rerum  Germanicarum."  Dr.  £.  Kiippel  is  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily, 
where  he  witnessed  the  last  grand  eruption  of  Mount  ^tna,  of  which  we  may 
expect  a  scientific  account  from  his  pen. 

Stuttgart. — A  history  of  philosophy,  by  Dr.  Sigwart,  just  published  by 
Cotta,  deserves  notice.  As  yet  onljr  one  volume  has  appeared; — the  author 
has  divided  his  history  into  three  periods;  the  first  contains  ancient  philosophy 
to  the  Reformation,  the  second  brings  it  down  to  Kant,  and  the  third  to  the 
present  day.  The  volume  published  embraces  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
period. 

GoTTiNGEN. — ^This  University  is  by  degrees  sinking  down  to  a  mere 
country  university.    The  official  lists  published  contain  648  students,  not 
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being  more  than  about  one  third  the  number  that  the  Creorgia  Augusta  once 
harboured. 

Among  the  works  lately  pubKshed,  the  moet  remarkable  are  by  Profeesor 
Ahrene,  ^  De  Dialecto  Donca,"  forming  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on 
the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language  ;  Petri's  Essa3r8  on  the  Puseyism  in  the 
English  Church,  and  a  work  by  Dr.  Wappaus  on  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  in  a  geographical  and  statistical  point  of  riew.  Ine  first  and  last 
of  theee  publications  have  been  very  highly  spoken  of. 

ITALY. 

RoMB. — A  distinguished  Polish  artist,  Brzozowski,  has  completed  his 
grand  historical  tableau,  "*  Visit  of  Otho  III.  to  the  Tomb  of  St.  Adalbertus, 
at  Gnesen.''  It  relates  to  an  event  which  happened  in  1025.  The  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  Boleslas  the  Valiant,  are  represented  kneeling  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Saint  They  are  surrounded  by  the  Benedictine  monks ; 
and  in  the  back-ground  a  group  of  Polish  and  German  knights,  with  their 
e4)uerries  and  pages,  are  given.  The  connoisseurs  speak  highly  of  the  compo- 
sition and  the  execution  of  this  painting.  It  is  destined  for  one  of  the  ehurcnes 
in  the  Duchy  of  Posen. 

Milan. — Italian  literary  journals  speak  very  highly  of  a  translation  of 
Schiller's  Mary  Stuart,  by  the  Chevalier  Andrea  Malei.  In  the  feuilletonof 
the  "  Milan  Gazette,"  M.  Menini  himself,  a  scholar  of  eminence,  has  devoted 
three  numbers  to  a  critique  on  this  third  improved  edition  of  the  work,  which 
he  informs  us  is  a  perfect  example  of  clear  conception  of  the  original,  and 
a  just  and  practical  rendering  in  Italian. 

Naplks. — Signor  Nicola  Corcia,  a  talented  savant,  is  engaged  in  publish- 
ing a  comprehensive  historical  work,  entitled  **  Storia  delle  due  Sicilie." 
The  plan  is  to  divide  the  work  into  three  murts ;  the  first  to  contain  the  moet 
ancient  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476) ;  the  second  to  1495 ; 
and  the  last  to  1789.  His  merit  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as  he 
brings  to  light  the  more  ancient  history  of  this  country,  from  the  obscu- 
rity in  whic£  it  has  hitherto  been  enveloped.  The  Neapolitan  historians, 
Cepecelatso,  Costanso,  Collenucci,  Summonte,  Giannone,  Troyli,  Grimaldi, 
De  Meo,  Canafa,  Giannettasio,  &c.,  have  all  only  treated  of  single  divisions  of 
Neapolitan  history,  and  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Cicero's  words,  **  Abest 
enim  historia  Uteris  nostris."  Signor  Corcia's  work,  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  first  ten  fasciculi,  containing  332  pages,  commences  with  a  Corografia,  and 
Topografia  Antica  delle  Due  Sicile.  Countries,  towns,  and  people  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  he  brings  before  the  eye  of  his  reader,  as  the  scenes  or 
agents  in  vanous  great  deeds  and  circumstances.  The  political  history 
follows  that  of  social,  civil,  and  scientific  cultivation.  The  most  recent 
history  (as  is  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  present  political  institutions  of  the 
country) — will  dso  in  this  work  be  omitted.  Signor  Corcia  is  a  philologist 
deeply  read  in  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  his  researches  bear  the  mark 
of  diligent  inquiry,  and  of  sober  and  moderate  criticism.  Foreign  philologi- 
cal, archaeological,  and  historico-geographical  literature  is  by  no  means 
unknown  to  him ;  Niebuhr,  Ritter,  Manners,  Bunsen,  Gerhiuxl,  Chaupy, 
Michelet,  Roual-Rochette,  Dupins,  Dutheil,  Petit-Radel,  Keppel-Craven, 
&c.,  are  names  often  quoted :  and  the  Neapolitan,  and  indeea  the  whole 
Italian  literature,  is  singularly  rich  in  materials.  The  parts  that  have  already 
appeared  treat  of  Agro  Palmense,  Pretruzio,  and  Andriano,  of  the  Regione 
Vestina,  Sabina,  Pehgna,  of  the  territory  of  the  Marruccini,  of  the  Frentani, 
Marn,  and  the  Aequi ;  and  the  tenth  part  commences  with  the  Samnites,  whose 
history  and  country  will  probably  be  enlightened  by  recent  discoveries  and 
researches. 
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POLAND. 

Since  the  year  IB31»  in  which  about  8»000  Polee  left  Ihor  coontiy  and 
ditperted  all  over  Western  Europe,  Polish  Literature  must  needs  be  divided, 
in  point  of  locality,  into  two  sections, — the  one  af  home^  the  other  abroad. 
In  the  outset  the  latter,  was  much  more  productive  and  briUiant  than  the 
former.  Eminent  men  in  science  and  literature  had,  almoal  to  a  man, 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  obliged  to  depart  into 
exile  after  its  unsuccessful  termination.  Being  thus  brought  into  a  direct 
contact  with  western  civilization,  their  thoughts  unshackled,  their  hopes 
buoyed  up  by  the  applause  of  foreigners  who  gave  them  hospitality,  liatened 
most  willingly  to  their  poetical  sorrows,  and  craved  for  information, — the 
exiles  found  m  their  literary  pursuits  not  only  a  solace,  but  also  the  means  of 
befriending  the  foreign  nations,  and  doing  their  duty  towards  their  own.  Soon, 
however,  a  new  generation  arose  in  Poland, — ^and  produced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  men  of  talent  and  industry.  A  praiseworthy  emulation  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  and  a  season  of  admirable  activity,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  the  result.  While  the  Polish  printing  establishments  at  Leipsic,  Paris, 
and  Brussels  were  sending  forth,  almost  dsuly,  works  of  great  merit  and 
utility,  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Wilna,  Leopol,  and  Posen,  strove  hard  not  to  be 
left  behind  in  thb  race  of  literary  competition.  This,  of  course,  could  not 
last  long ;  and,  therefore,  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible 
falling  off  in  both  regions.  The  exiles,  either  from  depression  so  natniaUy 
increasing  with  the  descending  scale  of  misfortune,  or  from  the  loss  of  many 
illustrious  writers,  whom  death  has  lately  snatch^  from  thnr  circle,  have 
within  the  last  twelvemonth  given  signs  of  greater  debility  and  exhaoation 
than  their  brethren  at  home.  Still  the  foUowing  enumeration  of  Polish 
works  which  have  appeared  in  1843  will,  to  a  foreign  reader,  exhibit  no  lack 
of  talent  and  industry.  We  mention  only  such  as  are  of  recognised  merit 
and  permanent  utility. 

Ph%lo8(fphy,—¥Tom  among  a  host  of  philosophical  writers — ^for  philosophy 
has  become  of  late  a  favourite  study  of  the  Poles — two  have  attained  an  un- 
disputed excellence.  Trentoski  has  published,  at  Poeen,  his  long-expected 
work  on  Education,  **  Chowanna,"  in  4  volumes ;  and  also  a  volume  on  the 
Relative  Position  of  Philosophy  and  the  Science  of  Government.  Hoene- 
Wronski,  whom  Balxac  has  made  the  hero  of  his  novel,  "  La  Recherche  de 
I'Absolu,"  does  not  write  himself,  but  his  disciples  are  indefatigable  in  spread- 
ing his  principles.  Two  works  of  that  school  have  latdy  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Paris :  the  first  under  the  somewhat  whimsical  title,  "  Poland  m 
Apotheosis  and  Apostacy,  or  on  the  Vduation  and  the  Elimination  of  Na- 
tions ;''  the  other  "  Hoene-Wronski,''  and  his  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge. 

PoJttica/ Economy  .—August  Ciesskoski,  whose  French  work,  "  Du  Credit," 
has  procured  him  an  European  celebrity,  continues  publishing  pamphlets  on 
foreign  statistics,  finances,  &c.  His  "Essay  on  Sir  R.  Peel's  Financial 
System  and  the  English  Poor  Laws"  deserves  particular  mention. 

Hwfory.— The  10th  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  Lithuania,"  by 
Narbut,  has  issued  from  the  press  of  Wilna.  Here  also  the  following  his- 
torical works  have  made  their  appearance  :~The  first  volume  of  Michel 
Graboski's  "  Sources  of  the  Annals  of  Poland,"  "  Ukraine,  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  by  the  same  author;  "  Memoirs  to  the  History  of  Poland,"  by 
Lachowics ;  an  "  Essay  on  Polish  Archaeology,"  by  Count  T.  (Tyszkiewics). 
At  Posen :— "  The  State  of  the  Catholic  Qergy  and  of  that  of  other  Creeds  in 
Poland,  in  the  Middle  of  the  18th  Century,"  by  Hugo  Kollontaj;  "The 
Antiquities  of  Poland,''  in  alphabetical  order ;    "  The  Ancient  MonumenU  fd 
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the  Polish  Natioo,  Medals,  &c"  by  Wolanski.  At  Warsaw :—"  Ancient 
Poland,  its  History,  Geoffraphy,  and  Statistics,"  by  Michel  Balinski, — a  serial 
pablicadon.  At  Brusscds  :^^'' A  new,  revised,  and  augmented  Edition  of 
the  History  of  Poland  from  1795,"  by  LeleveL  At  Leipsic :— *<  The  Stream 
of  Polish  Annals,"  by  K.  H.  (Hoffman.) 

Literature  and  Criticism, — At  Cracow: — "The  History  of  Polish  Lite- 
rature," by  Michel  Wiszniewski,  volume  the  5th  ;  the  whole  work  will  con- 
sist of  10  vols.  At  Wilna  : — '*  Literature  and  Criticism,"  by  M.  Graboski, 
volume  the  4th ;  **  Literary  Correspondence,"  in  3  vols,  by  the  same  author ; 
*'  The  Complete  Worksof  C.  Brodsinski,"  9  vols.  At  Warsaw :— "  New  Literary 
Studies,"  by  Krasseski,  in  2  vols. ;  "  Ancient  Polish  Writers,"  from  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  or  very  rare  prints,  by  Woicicki,  volume  the  Ist ;  the 
whole  in  6  vols.  At  Leopol : — "  Writings  and  Memoirs  of  Victor  Dmo- 
choski,"  an  ez-sergeant  in  the  army  of  Five  Powers,  edited  by  A.  £.  Koz- 
mian. 

Poetry  and  Romance, — At  Wilna : — "  Anafieles,  Poems  from  Popular 
Traditions  of  Lithuania,"  by  Kraszeski ;  **  Legends,"  by  Holowinski ;  **  Lithua- 
nian Sketches,"  by  J.  Chodsko ;  "  Memoirs  of  an  Elf,"  in  2  vols.,  by  John 
of  Dycalp  (a  pseudonym) ;  "Ulana,"  a  tale,  by  Kraszeski;  "Tajkury,"  a 
novel,  by  Graboski;  "A  Dream  in  Podhorce,"  and  "  Two  Evenings,"  by 
the  ELev.  S.  Cholonieski.  At  Petersburg: — '*  Frenofagius  and  Frenolesty," 
a  humorous  tale,  by  Eleonore  Schlynner.  At  Warsaw: — "The  Play  of 
Passions,"  by  Niepowie.  At  Posen  : — "  Switezianka,"  a  dramatic  fantasia, 
by  Siemienski.  At  Paris: — "Before  the  Dawn,"  a  poem,  by  Gaszynski. 
At  Brussels : — "  Omens,"  a  poem,  by  Dubiecki. 

Miscellaneous.— At  Wilna :— "The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,"  by  the 
Rev.  Holowinski;  "Universal  Ornithology,"  byTyzcnhaus.  At  Pans: — 
"Lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Mickiewicz,  in  the  Collie  de  France ;" 
"  On  the  Russian  Schism,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  Semenenko ;  "  The  Course  of 
Military  Art,"  by  J.  Wysocki.  At  Posen :— "  The  History  of  the  Medical 
Art  in  Poland,"  by  Gonsioroski,  3  vols. 

Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  in 
whom  the  future  prospects  of  that  unfortunate  country  seem  to  be  centred, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  In 
his  splendid  library  the  latter  possessed  a  bust,  in  bronze,  of  the  Prince,  after 
the  model  of  Bertolini's,  sculptor  at  Florence ;  on  the  basis  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  caused  the  following  lines  to  be  engraved,  written  at  bis  re- 
quest by  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne,  Vice-Chancellor,  &c.  &c.  Cambridge. 
"  Prince — Statesman — Patriot— each  honoured  name 

To  thee  belongs,  with  never-dying  Fame. 

The'  Tyrants,  jeidoiis  of  thy  bright  career, 

To  Exile  doom'd  the  rictim  of  ^eir  Fear  ; 

Tho'  ruffian  hands  polluted  Leaming*s  seat, 

And  stain'd  with  blood  Pnlavy's  green  Retreat ; 

A  day  shall  come— oh,  quickly  may  it  rise  1 

And  speed  its  rapid  path  'mid  yonder  skies  1 

When  yet,  once  more,  some  brave  and  virtuous  hand 

Shall  plant  anew  the  banner  of  his  Land. 

Then,  Czartoryski,  shall  thy  Country  see 

Another  Casimir  revive  in  Thee ; 

Exulting  Crowds  shall  hail  thy  bless*d  return, 

And  ftiture  ages  consecrate  thine  urn.'' 

The  Duchess  of  Inverness  has  lately  presented  this  bust  of  the  Prince  to 
Count  Ladislas  Zamoyski,  his  nephew. 
Czynski  is  about  to  publish  his  Biography  of  Copernicus,  with  many  hi- 
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tberto  unknown  interesting  paiticulareof  hit  life,  which  wen  receotly  ifiseO' 
▼ered  by  him  in  the  Mazarin  librarv  at  Paris.  The  book  is  to  be  emheU 
lisbed  with  the  astronomer's  portrait,  his  Observatorj  at  Frauenborg,  and  the 
parallactic  instrument  which  he  employed  for  his  observations — all  executed 
Dy  Oleszczvnski,  a  Polish  engraver. 

A  medal  of  Copernicus  was  circulating  at  Paris — the  work  oi  Adam 
Salomons — representing  that  astronomer's  bust. 

The  manuscript  of  Copemicos's  work,  "  De  Revolutionibus  Orbinm  Coe- 
lestium/'  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Count  Skorsewski,  on  his  toor 
through  Bohemia,  at  Count  Nostitx*8  library,  and  pmrdiased  by  him  for  his 
rich  archives  of  Historical  Records  at  Czerniejew. 

IMPROMPTU, 

Bt  TBI  RiV.  Da.  WOETHINGTON,  TO  COL.  LaCB  SzTftM A, 

On  the  occasion  qf  hi$  reading  a  Peqier  on  Copermcta  to  the  Literary  AMiOcictiom  ^f 
the  Friende  qf  Poland. 
If  earthly  empire  with  thy  people  cease, 
In  one  thing,  Scyrma,  thou  mayest  yet  find  peace ; 
The  glorious  thought,  that  in  their  glowing  touli 
Lives  empire  ever  'mid  thy  deep-wronged  Poles ; 
And  if  to  them  the  earth  be  now  denied, 
Think  on  it,  Szyrma,  think  with  honest  pride, 
That  while  the  planets  circle  round  the  sun, 
The  race  of  Polish  glory  is  unrun. 
Enthroned  with  Newton  in  the  starry  spheres, 
Copernicus  unfolds  to  listening  ears 
The  wondrous  laws  which  Nature  bared  to  him : 
And  but  for  him  to  Newton  e*en  were  dim. 
Thus  Polish  glory  blends  with  GodU  own  might. 
And  lives  in  regions  of  eternal  light. 

PRUSSIA. 

By  the  authorization  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  splendid  church  is  to  be  built 
At  Fischhausen,  a  small  borough  near  Pilau,  to  the  memory  of  St.  Adalbertus, 
who  was  the  first  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Prussia,  and  was  killed  at  that 
place  by  the  heathen  Prussians,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  997.  He  had  under- 
taken that  mission  at  the  persuasion  of  Boleslas  the  Valiant,  King  of  Poland, 
who  with  a  large  sum  of  money  redeemed  the  body  of  the  martyr  from  the 
Prussians,  and  caused  it  to  be  buried  at  Gnesen  (Gniezno),  where  his  brother 
Radzyn,  or  Gaudentius,  was  created  the  first  archbishop.  The  estimate  of 
the  cost  required  for  the  erection  of  the  church  at  Fischhausen,  is  fixed  at 
20,000  thalers ;  which  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  collection  at  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Prussia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen.  The  interior  of  the  edifice,  when  finished,  is  to  be  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  one  side  for  the  Catholic  and  the  other  £»r  the  Protestant 
worship. 

At  Uracow,  St.  Adalbertus  had  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  conse- 
crated to  him.  To  him  also  the  Poles  are  indebted  for  the  oldest  monument 
of  their  language,  in  a  Hvmn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  (^  Boga  Rodzica,")  which 
their  army  used  to  sing  when  going  to  battle. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg. — M.  de  Chanikow,  who  in  the  years  1840  and  41  spent 
some  time,  by  order  of  the  Russian  government,  in  Bukkara,  has  lately 
published  a  description  of  that  country,  which  it  is  aflirmed  is  the  corapletest 
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work  tliai  kM  yet  appeared  on  that  subject.  Added  to  the  work,  are  a  die* 
Uonary  of  the  Bokkara  language^  a  map  of  the  country,  and  a  great  many 
illuatratione. 

SIAVONLL 

Lately,  Slavonia  has  entered  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  a  new  element, 
and  one  of  paramount  interest,  both  in  politics  and  literature.  In 
Germany  and  France,  within  the  last  few  years,  we  find  chairs  of  the 
Slavonic  established  at  the  Universities,  and  eminent  scholars  called  to 
lecture  upon  the  history,  the  language  and  the  literature  of  Slavonia.  The 
press  of  both  countries,  as  may  be  observed  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  is 
teeming  with  publications  on  those  subjects — voluminous  works  are  printed 
and  separate  periodicals  devoted  to  them.  There  is  nothing  that  concerns 
Slavonia,  and  the  condition  of  her  people  in  ancient  and  modem  time,  on 
which  a  most  searching  and  solicitous  attention  is  not  bestowed.  And  this 
was  a  country,  or  rather  a  vast  extent  of  lands  without  defined  limits,  which 
for  many  previous  centuries  had  continued  a  terra  incognita  ;  and  her  race, 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  nations  belonging  to  it,  hardly  worUi 
noticing,  if  not  altogether  despised.  Why  ?  This  we  could  easily  account  for. 
The  matter  is  one  fraught  with  deep  woe,  but  we  have  no  room  for  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  Suffice  it  only  to  say,  respecting  that  much  engrossing 
subject,  we  agree  with  Schonin^,  whom  we  fina  first  m  Germany,  at  the  end 
of  tne  last  century,  expressing  himself  thus  emphatically  on  it : — "  Slavonia," 
says  he,  "  is  a  country  of  vast  extent.  Since  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  until  this  day,  the  history  of  her  people  has  been  interwoven  with  the 
annals  of  both  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  political  relations 
she  constitutes  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  Northern 
Europe.  Next  to  the  Arabs,  who  reigned  over  an  extent  of  lands  from 
Molucca  to  Lisbon,  there  exists  no  other  nation  upon  record,  whose  language, 
domination  and  settlements  extended  over  a  larger  surface  on  the  globe. 
From  Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  Kamtschatka  and 
Japan  to  the  Oder,  and  even  beyond  that  river,  we  everywhere  meet  the 
Slavonians,  either  in  the  character  of  rulers  or  of  subjects. '  * 

At  the  present  period,  when  ethnology  has  made  a  great  progress,  and 
most  distant  nations,  and  insignificant  tribes  of  savages,  are  no  lonf^er 
unknown,  it  is  almost  unaccountable  why  so  large  a  race  as  the  Slavonian 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected  in  Europe.  An  attempt  at  removing 
that  ignorance  in  England  has  indeed  been  made  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his 
valuable  "  Researches  on  the  Human  Races,'*  where  an  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Slavonians ;  but  his  remarks  are  of  too  general  a  nature— 
and  from  the  tenor  of  the  book  they  could  not  be  otherwise — not  to  have 
left  much  to  desire  in  detail,  which  after  all  constitutes  the  most  instructive 
and  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  subject.  Out  of  those  details  we 
shall  choose  one  in  particular  for  our  Literary  Notices,  viz.  the  state  of 
Polish  literature,  within  one  or  two  late  years. 

In  the  study  of  Slavonia  in  general,  or  Panslavonia  as  it  is  termed  by 
German  writers — we  wish  in  limine  to  guard  our  readers  against  an  unfair, 
if  not  an  insidious,  attempt  of  the  writers  of  the  Russian  party  (for  Russia 
is  not  without  her  agents,  even  in  literature,)  at  identifying  the  Slavonic  with 
the  Russian,  and  the  desires  and  the  prospects  of  the  Slavonians  with  those 
of  Russia,  who,  beside  the  secret  designs  she  had  formed  on  them,  is  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  them  in  literature. 

*  Schoning's  **  Nordische  Geschichte."    Aosg.  bj  A.  L.  Schlotzer,  1771,  p.  221. 
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^hat  18  called  the  literature  of  Russia,— one  which  !■  occasioDally 
mentioned  in^English  journals, — had  descended  from  the  Uterature  of  ancient 
MuscoYV,  conjointly  with  that  empire's  political  power.  It  is  in  the  Mus- 
covite aia]ect;  which  so  much  differs  from  the  lan^;uage  spoken  by  the 
people  of  White,  Little,  and  Red  Russias, — or  speakmg  after  a  more  mo- 
dernized geographical  terminology,  in  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
Eastern  Lithuania,  and  Austrian  Ualicia,  (all  provinces  of  ancient  Poland,) — 
that  it  can  hardly  be  understood  by  them.  A  literature  written,  as  might  be 
said,  in  so  outlandish  a  dialect,  though  it  may  possess  its  root  in  common, 
as  it  does,  is  anything  but  well  calculated  for  being  the  literature  of  the  above 
provinces.  Its  books  may,  by  some  despotic  measures,  be  forced  upon  their 
seminaries  and  schools,  (and  Russia  often  does  so,)  but  it  can  never  become 
popular  with  the  people  at  large.  Besides,  this  literature  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire is  of  an  entirely  modern  date,  not  exceeding  the  period  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  who  having  introduced  reforms  in  all  other  departments  of  thai 
country,  is  also  said  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  its  literature.  Having 
no  antiouity  in  its  favour,  and  not  having  grown  up  along  with  the  people,  it 
cannot  have  any  strong  hold  upon  their  minds.  What  is  still  woree,  it  is, 
like  the  rest  of  the  far-famed  improvements  in  Russia,  fashioned  upon  foreign 
models,  chiefly  French  and  German ;  so  much  so,  that  its  specimens,  with 
the  exception  of  the  idiom,  are  unconnected  with  the  ancient  Slavonic,  and 
convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  inventive  powers  of  their  writers,  llie  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  also,  was  less  favourable  than  even  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  developement  of  the  mind  among  her  followers.  After  her  breaking  off" 
the  spiritual  link  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  she  became  in  the 
hands  of  her  temporal  heads,  the  Czars,  a  mere  plaything  of  their  fancy, 
and  their  worldly  policy,  rather  than  a  means  of  moral  improvement,  and 
Christian  philanthropy.  In  consequence,  the  Slavonians  of  Muscovy,  ad- 
herents of  that  church,  had  for  a  long  time  no  literature  whatever.  Even 
other  Russias  (Little,  White,  Red,)  which  belonged  to  Poland,  and  had  for 
centuries  formed  an  integral  portion  of  that  kingdom,  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure retarded  in  improvement  through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church. 
They  possessed  no  learned  or  European  polite  literature ;  still,  owing  to  the 
natural  precocity  of  their  spirit,  there  was  among  them  no  lack  of  the  tradi- 
tionary one,  viz.  popular  songs,  legends,  fables,  and  the  like  oral  lore  and  tradi- 
tions. As  for  their  civilization,  and  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  they 
derived  them  from  the  same  source  as  Poland,  until  the  dismemberment  of 
that  kingdom.  Their  higher  cultivation,  and  their  literature,  was  identical 
with  the  Polish ;  and  Poland  can  reckon  in  her  literature,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, a  number  of  eminent  writera,  natives  of  the  '*  Russias  ;"  whereas  the 
Russian  literature  of  the  empire  can  hardly  show  one  distinguished  writer 
from  those  provinces ;  at  least,  none  as  ancient  and  celebrated  as  Zimorowicz 
and  Klonowicz,  Polish-Russians  of  the  l6th  century, — and  none  like  Kniaz- 
nin,  the  poet,  and  Naruszewicz,  the  historian,  of  tne  last  century.  At  the 
present  moment,  Polish  literature  possesses  two  popular  poets,  Bogdan 
Zaleski,  an  Ukranian,  and  Olizarowski,  a  Volhynian, — both  in  exile.  In 
spite  of  the  Czara  calling  themselves  the  *'  Autocrats  of  all  the  Russias,''  not 
all  the  Russias  are  theira,  and  still  less  their  people.  Authora  cannot  be  con- 
quered nor  created  by  ukases ;  they  must  be  formed,  and  the  people  must 
be  firat  educated  to  produce  them.  The  sway  of  the  Czara  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Russias  is  a  usurped  and  physical  one,  and  not  moraL  Such  is  it 
over  Poland  ;  and  such  and  no  other  it  would  be,  if  they  should  succeed  in 
extending  it  over  the  remainder  of  Slavonia. 

For  their  literary  celebrity  nations  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  their  num- 
bera,  as  upon  a  happy  developement  of  their  menta)  energies  in  particular 
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directiiMM.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  Slaronian  race  can  boast  of  having 
had  that  enviahle  lot.  llie  Southern,  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Bjr« 
lantine  Greeks  in  the  middle  ages,  may  have  borrowed  much  from  these  m 
the  arts,  architecture,  and  even  legislation, — the  *'  Prawda  Raska,"  framed 
by  the  dukes  of  the  Rurik  dynasty,  and  Dushan's  **  Code  of  Laws"  for  the 
Servians,  were  no  contemptible  specimens  of  the  latter ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Russians  were  in  their  progress  checked  by  the  two  centuries'  rule 
of  the  Tatars  over  them,  and  the  Servians  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.  From 
the  general  wreck  nothing  was,  at  that  disastrous  period,  left  to  the  Skvoniaoa 
in  the  South  and  in  the  East  than  the  comfort  of  Christianity,  which  St.  Cyril 
and  St  Methodius  had  introduced  amidst  them,  and  their  ecclesiastical  lit^. 
rature,  to  which  they  had  also  laid  a  foundation.  As  regards  the  secular  cha^ 
racter  of  their  literature,  it  never  outstepped  the  narrow  boundary  of  tradition 
and  popular  songs,  until  at  a  very  modem  period.  For  a  long  time  they  had  no 
printing  establishments ;  and  the  first  Slavonic  books  were  printed  in  Poland.* 
with  respect  to  what  is  properly  termed  literature,  as  consisting  of  works  of 
genius  in  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  other  branches  of  science,  upon  the 
cultivation  of  which  civilized  nations  so  much  pride  themselves ;  and  which,  as 
it  were,  constitute  a  test  for  distinguishing  them  from  barbarians,  that  litera- 
ture was  possessed  by  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles  alone.  It  is  the  Bohemian 
and  the  Polish  literature  that  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  civilization  of 
Slavonia ;  coming  up  to  the  European  standard  by  its  superior  character — 
possessing  literary  documents,  not  solely  in  Slavonic,  but  m  Latin,  the  then 
common  instrument  for  the  exchange  of  ideas — it  became  the  means  of 
bringing  Slavonia  within  the  pale  of  European  learning  and  intellectual  deve- 
lopement,  and  assimilating  her  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this 
case,  the  relation  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles  to  the  rest  of  their  Slavo- 
nian kindred— nation  and  tribes — was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenians,  when 
in  their  palmy  days,  to  the  populations  of  ancient  Greece,  with  their  different 
dialects  and  their  respective  literatures. 

In  order  of  time,  the  Bohemian,  with  her  sister  literature  of  Moravia,  pre- 
ceded the  Polish,  and  they  are  the  most  ancient ;  but  the  Polish  literature  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  from  the  many-sided  culture  it  received,  is 
widely  branching  out  over  vast  fields  of  literature  and  science.  In  fact,  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Poles  having,  for  centuries,  had  the  benefit  of  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  were  alone  enabled  to  promote  a  national  dvUization 
among  them,  which  other  Slavonians,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners, 
could  not  do.  Unluckily  for  the  Bohemians  the  cultivation  of  their  nation- 
ality had  received  an  early  check  on  the  part  of  Austria ;  Bohemia  retired 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  her  influence  was  lost  for  Slavonia,  until  our 
days,  when  she  had  resumed  it.  The  Poles  were  lately  menaced  with  a 
similar  disaster  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  the  German  powers,  but  having 
given  a  fuller  developement  to  their  nationality  prior  to  that  event,  they 
firmly  stood  the  hostile  brunt.  Through  a  free  and  uninterrupted  cultivation 
of  their  nationality,  during  upwards  of  ten  centuries,  the  Poles  received,  as  it 
were,  an  impress  upon  their  character  which  rendered  it  typical  of  the  Slavo- 
nian  race,  and  themselves  the  worthy  representatives  of  that  ^ame  race,  in  the 
familv  of  European  nations.  Whatever  the  objects  of  that  representation 
may  be,  whether  opinions,  manners,  politics,  literature,  or  leammg,  they,  of 

*  The  Slavonic  translation  of  ''  DsTid's  Psalms"  appeared  at  Craoow,  in  1481. 
The  '*  Oktoechos  of  John  Damasoeoe/'  ibidem^  in  1491.  Daring  the  stzteeoth 
century,  books  in  the  Slavonic  alphabet  began  to  be  printed  at  Veaioe  and  Wihu ; 
in  the  Czardom  of  Muscovy  not  until  1564,  when  a  Dane,  Hans,  established  the 
first  printioj;  office  at  Moscow. 
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all  (H^ers,  are  most  qaaHfied  for  it.  llie  verj  geognpUeal  poatkui  of  their 
country,  situated  in  tne  centre  of  all  the  Slavonian  pro7inces»  appem  to  have 
destined  the  Polish  nation  for  that  leading  among  tbnr  race.  S^ce  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  Slavonia  is  without  any  nation  to  represent  her 
in  Europe.  Russia  has  usurped  that  office  in  diplomacy  with  foreif[n  a^inets ; 
hut  it  is  only  usurpation,  without  either  sympadiy  on  the  part  of  the  Slavooi* 
ans  or  the  people  abroad.  From  her  retarded  civilixi^n  at  home,  she  is  least 
qualified  for  representinff  Slavonia,  either  in  literature,  sdence,  or  morals.  Sdll 
less  is  she  fit  for  that  high  mission  by  the  charact^  of  her  government,  it  being 
the  combination  of  a  fierce  Varaguo-Tatar  rule,  military  and  cruel ;  while 
the  national  character  of  the  Slavonians,  as  it  was  most  justly  described 
by  the  Byzantine  writers,  is  pacific  and  mild.  Russia  looks  to  aggrandise- 
ment and  con<]uests ;  the  Slavonians  were  never  aggressive,  and  their  go- 
vernment has  invariably  been  democratic,  or  mixed,  as  Uiat  exemplified  in 
ancient  Poland.  The  government  of  Russia,  again,  is  the  perfection  of 
despotism,  and  therefore  unnational  and  anti-Slavonic.  It  is  uscdess  {or  the 
Russians  to  boast  that  they  are  fellow-Slavonians;  they  possess  no  Slavonian 
government.  In  their  character  of  subjects  they  have  only  exchanged  their 
ancient  Varafpian  and  Tatar  masters,  for  their  Csars  and  autocrats;  the  nils 
of  the  latter  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  former,  eoually  grinding,  and  for  the 
age  in  which  it  is  exercised,  the  more  degrading  to  Russians.  The  government 
of  autocrats  is  an  anomaly  in  Europe — as  great  an  anomalv  as  hu  been  that 
of  a  Tamerlan  and  a  Baton  Khan,  in  former  centuries.  It  is  not  with  the 
persons  of  the  autocrats  that  the  fault  lies,  but  with  the  system  of  autocracy 
itself.  Government  based  upon  its  principle,  amidst  such  an  increase  and 
complication  oi  the  affairs  of  the  state,  is  an  absurdity,  and  such  must  also 
be  its  workings  and  resnlts.  Yet  to  such  a  cruel  and  abject  rule  Russia 
wants  to  subject  the  remainder  of  the  Slavonians,  under  Turkey,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  For  that  is  her  great  aim :  and  the  Russians,  in  their  speech  and 
in  their  writings,  make  no  secret  of  it.  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  nationality 
of  Slavonia,  although  subdued,  is  not  dormant :  by  an  inherent  instinct  of 
self-defence,  at  every  step  it  opposes  Russian  autocracy's  ambitious  designs 
and  intrigue.  The  Poles  had  long  stood  a  bulwark  against  her;  and  ont 
lately  she  received  a  check  in  Servia.  That  sprit  of  of^>osition  against  her 
is  in  a  great  measure  nurtured  by  ancient  civihcation,  institutions,  and  remi- 
niscences :  hence  her  barbarous  fury  against  them — and  her  proscriptivis 
measures  of  the  laws,  religion,  manners,  language,  literature,  and  evaythiag 
which  is  national.  Thus  she  is  now  doing  in  Poland,  and  thus  she  would 
act  everywhere.  It  cannot  therefore  be  uninteresting  to  contemplate  in 
what  manner,  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  the  Slavonic  spirit  works 
its  way,  and  is  triumphant  in  its  noble  aspirations.  It  appears  unconquer- 
able indeed  1  In  order  to  spread  more  light  on  that  subject,  we  shall  com- 
mence our  continuation  of  the  present  notice,  in  our  next  number,  with  a  full 
summary  the  Literature  of  Bohemia,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  ddest  sirter 
of  Poland. 

SWEDEN. 
Stockholm. — The  two  sons  of  our  Crown  Prince  having  made  sufficiept 
progress  to  enable  them,  with  advantage,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity, their  aiMfUst  fo^er  has  lately  had  an  examination  instituted,  at  which 
Geijer,  the  professor  of  history,  Sellen,  professor  of  Roman  language  and 
literature,  and  Malmsten,  professor  of  mathematics,  all  of  Upsala,  asdsted. 
It  is  understood  that  the  young  princes  have  come  off  with  Hying  eolomrs, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  become  ornaments  to  the  University  df  Upoda, 
whidb  they  inll  visit  under  the  guardianship  of  Count  Henning  HanuUon. 
The  eldest,  Charles,  is  17  ;  the  younger,  Gustavus,  is  16  years  old. 
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The  weU  known  Miss  Bremer  has  lately  exerted  herself  very  iinich>  hoth 
in  public  and  private,  in  forwarding  several  benevolent  institutions  in  Sweden, 
whose  object  is  the  reclaiming  of  persons  who  have  lost  their  characters. 

Swedish  journals  speak  highly  of  a  little  work  of  Andrew,  Fryxell's  Tales 
from  Swedish  History,  which  has,  in  a  short  time,  reached  the  fourth  edition. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec.  27,  died  at  Nancy,  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness. His  merits  as  an  agriculturist  will  insure  the  originator  of  agricultural 
institutions  in  France  a  kiting  memory.  His  school  in  Ro^lle  has  an  Euro- 
pean reputation. 

Dec.  12,  at  Lyons,  Jean  Francois  Casimir  Delavigne,  member  of  the  I nsti- 
tute,  librarian  of  the  Castle  Fontainebleau,  member  oi  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  modern  poets  of  France.  His  principal  works 
are,  "  Les  Vdpres  Siciliennes,"  1819;  "  Le  Paria,  Trag^d."  1821 ;  "  Messeni- 
ennes  et  Poesies  diverses,''  "  Messenienncs  et  Poesies  nouvelles,'^  1824 ; 
"Th^tre,"  2  vols.  1825,  &c.  He  was  bom  at  Havre,  March  16,  1794.  His 
mortal  remains  were  removed  to  Paris,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  December  last 
buried  there  with  great  splendour,  amid  a  numerous  attendance  of  his  friends 
and  admirers.  In  praise  of  his  literary  productions,  as  well  as  personal  cha- 
racter, eloquent  speeches  were  pronounced  at  his  grave ;  and  one  by  Krystyn 
Ostrowski,  a  young  Polish  poet.  The  motive  for  his  paying  that  tribute  to 
tbe  memory  of  the  French  poet,  he  stated,  was  the  popularity  of  his  writings 
in  Poland,  and  in  particular,  "  La  Varsovienne,"  a  splendid  warlike  song, 
which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1830,  was  composed  by 
Delavigne,  and  which  the  Polish  soldiers  used  to  sing  in  their  camps.    We 

Sive  here  the  poetic  words  with  which  the  Pole  addressed  the  manes  of  the 
eparted. 

"  Casimir,  thy  name  was  always  cherished,  and  revered  in  Poland.  We 
loved  thee,  while  we  were  yet  children ;  for  thou  hast  sung  to  us  c^  R^ory, 
that  sweet  dream  of  youth  and  of  nations. 

**  Casimir,  we  loved  thee,  when  soldiers,  for  thy  voice,  raised  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  warmed  our  bosoms ;  and  thy '  Varsovienne '  we  used  to  sing  when 
going  to  battle,  and  when  returning  from  it  triumphant. 

"  Casimir,  we  loved  thee,  while  exiles  in  foreign  land,  for  thou  hadst  a  tear 
for  enthralled  Poland,  and  a  voice  that  augured  well  for  her  futurity.  Both 
thy  heart  and  thy  genius  were  in  unison  with  our  efforts,  as  they  are  with 
ow'  fond  prospects.  Sons  of  Poland  I  we  come  to  bid  thee  our  last  farewell, 
as  if  to  one  of  our  own  brethren. 

'*  It  is  customary  with  us,  in  cases  of  death  tearing  from  us  any  warrior  of 
ours  in  a  foreign  land,  that  we  cover  his  eves  with  our  native  earth  which  is 
steeped  in  the  martyr  blood  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battles,  that  he  may, 
even  in  the  arms  of  his  eternal  sleep,  dream  of  his  country. 

''  Thus  be  it  with  thee,  great  champion  of  freedom  1  as  if  thou  wert  one  of 
our  own  brethren.  Accept  the  tribute  which  is  due  to  thee  ft'om  Poland,  mourn- 
ing  over  thy  grave  ;  ana  may  that  handful  of  her  native  soil"  (here  the  speaker 
threw  it  in  the  grave)  *'  render  thy  rest  the  sweeter !" 

Oct.  20,  at  Beriin,  Dr.  John  Otto  Ellendorf,  private  tutor  at  that  University, 
bom  in  1805.  He  was  well  known  as  an  autnor.  His  principal  works  are, 
"St.  Bernard  v.  Clairvaux  u.  d.  Hierarchic  seiner  Geit,"  1837;  "Die  Karo- 
linger  u.  d.  Hierarchie  ihrer  Zeit,**  2  vols.  1838  ;  "Thomas  k  Becket,  Erz- 
bischof  von  Canterbury,"  1839;  "  Die  Moral  und  Politik  der  Jesuiten,"  1840; 
*'  Der  Primat  der  Romischen  Pabste,"  2  vols.  1841;  "  Historisch-Kirchen- 
rechtliche  Blatter,"  3  vols.  1839-42  ;  and  many  other  pamphlets  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
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THEOLOGY,  &c. 
» 
{The  WorkM  marked  f  are  Roman  Catkolie,) 

BAUMGARTBN,  M.,  tbeologlscher  Commentar  xum  alten  Testament.    YoL  I. 

p.  2.     (Ezod.  XX.  to  Dent.)     8vo.     Kiel.     lOt. 
BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS,  Dr.  L.  P.  O.,  exegetiache  Schriften  znm  nenen  Testa- 

ment.     1  Bd.  1  Th. :  Matthans.     Heransg.  t.  Dr.  J.  C.  T.  Otto.     8to. 

Jena.    28. 
t Collegium,  .das  dentsche,  in  Rom.  Entstebnng,  geschiditlieber  Verlanf  gegen- 

wiutiger  Zostand  n.  Bedentsamkeit  desselben.    Mit  Urknnden  n.  Belegen,  wtm 

einem  Katholiken.     Sto.     Leipzig.    Z9,  6d. 
DELltZSCH,  Dr.  P.,  n.  Dr.  C.  P.  CASPARI,   ezegetisehes  Handbocb,  a.  d. 

Propheten  d.  A.  Bnndes.    1*.  Heft.  Oba^ja  ▼.  CasparL  3s.    2>.  Helt.  Habaknk 

▼.  Delitzscb.     8vo.     Leipzig.     Ss.  6d. 
DUNCKER,  L.,  des  beiligen  Irenaos  Cbristologie,  im  Znsammenhange  mit  dessen 

tbeologitcben  nod  antbropologischen  Gnmdlehren.     8to.     66tiing.     48. 
DUESTERDIECK,  P.  A.  C,  quae  de  Ignatianamm  epistolamm  aotbentia  dno- 

mmque  teztnum  ratione  et  dignitate  bncnsque  prolatBe  sunt  sententiae  enarran- 

tnr  et  dijudicantnr.    4to.     Obtting.    48.  6d. 
EUendorf,  J.»  Dr.  Binterim  yapnians,  oder  Revision  der  Frage :  ist  Petnts  in  Rom 

nnd  Biscbof  der  romiscben  Kircbe  gewesen  ?    Darmetadt.     2s. 
fESTII,  G.,  in  omnes  Pauli  epistolas,  item  in  catboUcas  commentarii.    Adoptim. 

libror.   fidem  aocnratiss.  recudi  cnr.    Pr.    Sansen.    Tom.    lY.  et  V.    8to. 

Mogunt.     Eacb,  68. 
fEXPOSITIO  SS.  MIS8AE  atqne  mbricamm  sen  Catecbism.  Ktniigicvs,  jnzta 

dictata  R.  D.  J.  Mobren.    Cnra  Maria  del  Monte.    I— III.    8to.    Amg. 

Trev.    6s. 
GUERIKE,  H.  E.  P.,  Handbneb  der  Kircbengescbiobte.    5  Anfl.  2  Bde.     8to. 

Halle.    188. 
HASE.  K.,  Kircbengescbiobte.    5te.  Anfl.     8?o.    Leipzig.    10s. 
HASSE,  P.  R.,  Anselm  yon  Canterbury.      1  Tb.:  das  Leben  Anselm's.     8yo. 

Leipzig.     9b. 
HAEVERNICK,  Dr.  H.  A.  C,    Commentar   nber    d.   Propb.  EsecbieL    8to. 

Brlang.     lis. 
HOEVEN,  yan  der,  de  Joanne  Clerico  et  Pldlippo  a  Limbordi  dissertationes  II. 

8yo.     Ameterd.     ISs.  6d. 
KIRCHHOPER,  Jos.,  Qnellensammlnng  snr  Gesobicbte  des  nevtestamentlicbeB 

Canons  bis  anf  Hieronymus.     Royal  8yo.     ZOrieh.    lis. 
KNIEWEL,  Dr.  T.  P.,  Reiseskixzen,  yomebmlieb  ana  dem  Heerlager  der  Kirdie, 

gesammdt  anf  einer  Reise  in  England,  Prankreidi,  &e.  im  J.  1842.     1  Th. : 

England.     8yo.     Leipzig.     lOs. 
KOELLNER,  Dr.,  Symbolik  aller  cbristlicben  Confessionen.  2  Tb. :  Symbolik  der 

beil.  apostoliscben  katboliscben  romisehen  Kircbe.    8yo.     Hamkurg.     I20. 
fMALDONATI,  Jo.,   CommenUrii  in  IV  Eyangelistas.    Ad  opt.  libror.  fidem 

aocnratiss.  recndi  cnr.  Pr.  Sansen.    Tom.  IV.    8vo.    MogwU.    6s. 
MOEHLER,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Symbolik,  oder  Darstellnng  der  dogmatiscben  Gegensitze 

der  Katboliken  nnd  Protestanten.     6  Anfl.    8yo.    Maims.    9s.  6d. 
Otto,  J.  C.  T.,  de  Victorino  Strigelio  liberioris  mentis  in  ecclesia  Ln^eria  vindice. 

8vo.    Jenae.     2s.  6d. 
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Pftoli  ad  Romanoc  epittoU.    Reoens.  et  earn,  comment,  perp.  ed.  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche, 

Tom.  HI.     8to.    Hoik.    lOt.  6d. 
t  PBRRONE,  J.,  pnelectioDes  theologicae  quas  in  coUegio  Rom.Soc.  Jesn  habebat. 

Edit,  post  lecundam  romanam  ditigentiui  emendata  et  novia  accesaioniboa  ab 

ipso  anctore  locnpletata.     Vol.  YII.  et  IX.     Royal  8vo.     Viennae.    98. 
Perthd,  E.,  Pabst  Leo's  I.  Leben  and  Lebren.    Em  Beitrag  znr  Kirchen-  n. 

Dogmengescbiohte.    8to.    Jema,    6%. 
Schuberth,  Dr.  Fr.  C.  K.,  Der  Ritns  der  angUkaniscben  Kircbe  and  die  nenn  and 

4reis8ig  Artikel,  Lateiniscb  and  Deatscb,  nebst  einer  bistoricben  Einleitang. 

8to.     Berlin.     2s. 
Storm's   Unterbaltungen    mit  Gott  in  den  Morgenatonden.      13te  Aufl.     8vo. 

Hamnover,     6s. 
UMBREIT,  F.  W.  C,  praktiseber  Commentar  uber  die  Propbeten  des  alten 

Bandes,  mit  exeget.  a.  krit.  Anmerkangen.    3'  Bd.     Hesekiel.     8to.    Ham^ 

bmrff,    5s.  6d. 
VIERTEUAHRS-SCHRIFT,    KircbUcbe.     No.  1.    (Jan.— Marz   1844.)    8to. 

Berlin.    4s. 
WIG6ERS,  Dr.  J.,  kircblicbeStatistikoderDarstellungdergesammtencbristlichen 

Kircbe  nach  ibrem  gegeQW&rtigen  iiosseren  a.  inneren  Zostande.    2^  Bd.   8vo. 

Hamburp.    8s. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  MYTHOLOGY. 

AESCHYLOS  gefesselter  Prometbeos.    Griecbiscb  and  deutscb  mit  Einl.  Anmerk. 

n.  d.  geldst.  Prometb.  yon  G.  F.  Scboemann.     8vo.     Greiftw,     9s. 
CREUZER,  F.,  Sjmbolik  and  Mytbologie  der  alten  VOlker,  besonders  der  Grie- 

cben.    4  Tb.     3  verb.  Aosg.    8vo.    Damutadt.    II.  48.    Complete  in  4  toIs. 

8to.    41.  4s. 
DUENTZER,  H.,  Kritik  and  Erklarang  der  Horadscben  Gedicbte.     4  Tb. :  Der 

Episteln  zweites  Buch.     12mo.    Brauntckw.    8s.     4  toIs.     1/.  Ss. 
Engelbregt,  C.  A.,  de  legibas  agrariis  ante  Graccbos.     8to.     Lugd.  Bat,     7s. 
FORBIGER,  A.,  Handbacb  der  alten  Geograpbie.    2  Bd.     Politiscbe  Geograpbie 

der  Alten.    Asia,  Africa.     8vo.     Leipzig.     II.  28. 
FREUND,  W.,  Worterbacb  der  lateiniscben  Spracbe.     II  Bd.  2te  Abtb.     Royal 

8to.    Hannover.     15s. 
Gent,  J.  M.  van,  Epistola  critics  de  Daridis  Samii  reliquiis.     8vo.    Luffd.  Bat. 

3s.  6d. 
GEORGES,  Dr.  K.  E.,  lateiniscb-deatscbes  Handworterbucb  nacb  dem  beutigen 

Standponkte  der  lateiniscben  Sprachwissenscbaft  ausgearbeitet.    2  vols.  Royal 

8fo.    Leipzig.     Ids. 
Grotbe,  J.  A.,  dissert,  liter,  inaog.  de  Socrate  Aristopbanis.     870.     TVq;.  ad  Rhen. 

38.  6d. 
Uamaker,  H.  G.,  Qaaestiones  de  nonnalUs  Lysiae  orationibos.    8ro.    Lugd.  Bat, 

4s.  6d. 
HORATII  Flacd  Opera  Omnia.     Recogn.  et  commentariis  in  usam  scbolarum 

instruzit  G.  Dillenbarger.    870.     Bonnae.     88. 
Uoff,  J.  U.  B.  Yon,  Commentatio  de  Mytbo  Helenae  Earipideae.    8vo.    Lugd.  Bat, 

4s.  6d. 
LEEMANS,  C,  animadvers.  in  Mas.  Ant.  Lugd.  Bat  inscript.  graec.  et  latin.   4to. 

e.  tabb.    Lugd.  Bat.    9s. 
MEINEKE,  A.,    pbilologicarnm    ezercitationam   in    Atbenaei  Deipnosopbistas 

n>ecimen  I.     4to.    Berol.    2s.  6d. 
PAPE,  Dr.  W.,  Handworterbncb  der  griecb.   Spraobe.     3  yoIs.     Royal  8vo. 

Braunechw.     II.  168. 
PLUTARCHI  Cimon.    Commentariis  sais  illost.  et  de  vitae  bojos  fontibas  dis- 

•erait  A.  Ekker.     8vo.     Trqf.  ad  Rhen.     48.  6d. 
C.  Salnsti  Crispi  Catilina  et  lagurtba.     AUoram  suisqae  notis  iilustr.  R.  Dietscb. 

Vol.  I.     Catilina.     12mo.    Lipsiae.     7s. 
VOL.  Ill, — NO.  II.  Y  Y 
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SenecM  Open.  Ad  Ubros  mu.  et  hnpreMoi  raoensiiit  oommentarios  eritkot 
subjecit  dispntationes  et  indicem  addidit  C.  R.  Pickett.  Vol.  II.  8to. 
Liptiae.    12f. 

Steab,  L.,  Ueber  die  Urbewohner  Rfttlens  and  ihren  Zmaamenbang  mit  den 
Etnukera.    8vo.    Miineken.    Ss.  6d. 

SUIDAE  LEXICON  graeoe  et  latine.  Ad  fidem  optimoram  Ubroram  exactnm 
post  Th.  Gaisfordom  recensuit  et  annotatione  critica  inatmxit  Godofr.  Bern- 
hardy.    Tomi  I.  fate.  YII.  et  ult.    Balie.    Ss.  6d. 

Wieaeler,  F.,  Adversaria  in  Aeschjli  Prometheus  Yinctrnm  et  Aristophanis  Avee  phi- 
lologica  atque  arcbaeologica.    8?o.      Oottingae.    3s.  6d. 

Wander,  B.,  Miscelianea  Sophoclea.    4to.     Qfimma,    2b,  6d. 

ZUMPTy  Dr.  C.  G.,  iiber  den  Bestand  der  philosoptiischen  SchiUen  in  Athen  und 
die  Snooession  der  Scholarchen.   4to.    BerHn,    4s. 

'  Anfji^ben  znm  Uebersetien  ans  dem  Dentsohen  ins  Latelnisdie 

aus  den  besten  neneren  Lateinischen  Schriftstellem  gexogen.  8to.  BerHm,  6s. 

ORIENTALIA. 

ABOU'LFEDA,  Ismael,  Geographic  en  arabe,  pubUe  d'apr^  deux  MSS.  da  Mus^ 

Britanniqoe  de  Londres  et  de  la  Biblioth.  Royale  de  Dresde,  par  C.  Schier. 

Edition  aatographi^.     Liv.  I  et  II.     Folio.    Drtadem,    Each  ISs. 
ANNALBS  Regum  Manritaniae  a  condito  Idrisidamm  imperio  ad  annam  fogoe  726 

ab  Abnl  Hasan  AU  Ben  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Ger'  lesano.     Ad  libr.  MS.  fid.  ed. 

script,  rariet.  not.  lat.  vert,  observation,  illostr.  C.  I.  Tomberg.    Tom.  I. 

Text.  Arab.  cont.     4to.     Uptala,     \L  48. 
BENFEY,  TH.y  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  tigyptischen  Sprache  znm  semitischen 

Sprachstamm.     8vo.    Leipzig.     Ss. 
GROOT,  A.  D.  C.  DE,  Javaansche  Spraakkunst,  uitgegeven  in  naam  en  op  ver- 

xoek  van  het  Bataviasche  Genootschap  van  Ktmsten  en  Wetenschappen, — Ge- 

volgd  door  een  Leesboek,  op  nieuw  uitgegeven  en  voorzien  van  een  nieuw 

Woordenboek,  door  T.  Roorda.     8vo.    Anuterd.     1/. 
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Schnaase,  C.,  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kiinste  bd  den  Alten.   2  Bd. :  Griechen  nnd 

Romer.    8yo.    Dueeeld.    128. 
Zeitschrift  fur  MQnz-Siegel-  n.  Wappen-Kunde  heransg.  y.  B.  Kohne.     4  Jahr|^. 

1844.    In6Heften.    8yo.    BerUn.    16s. 
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JioreCgn  attH  Colonial  ^mxtfvly:  IBltbteto. 


Aketard,  hit  friendship  with  Arnaldo  da 
BrcMift,  168. 

Aeeauni  ot  the  state  of  the  profinee  of 
East  Flanders,  324. 

AiCComU  of  the  Atesh  Kedah :  a  biogra- 
phical work  on  the  Persian  poets,  by 
Higji  Lntf  All  Begy  of  Ispahan,  by  M. 
Bland,  Esq.,  321. 

JBikiopia,  early  population  and  records, 
395 — its  ancient  dialect,  396. 

Apinepurt,  battle  of,  description  of,  by 
Michelet,  551. 

Abmanaeh  Royal  d'Hayti,  pour  I'Ann^, 
1817,  553. 

Abtumaeh  National  d'Hayti  pour  T An. 
n^,  1827,  553. 

Anafytieal  Inventory  of  the  charters  of 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  formerly  de- 
posited in  the  castle  of  Rnpelmonde^ 
322. 

AnalytU  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Aoidemy  of  Brussels,  324. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Customs,  July  9th,  1842, 257. 

iln  Act  for  reducing  the  duty  on  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  the  produce  of  the 
prorinoe  of  Canada,  imported  thence 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  July  12tii, 
1843,  257. 

AneiM  Letter  relative  to  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, 299. 

Anioniolo  de  Landrianip  Capitano  di 
Ventura,  Scene  Storidie  del  Secolo, 
14  mo.  41. 

Arnaldo  daBreeeia:  Tragedia,di  Giovanni 
Batista  Niocolini,  (Arnold  of  Brescia: 
a  Tragedy,  by  Gioraani  B.  incoolini,) 
VOL.  III. — ^NO.  n. 


163 — great  success  of  this  tragedy  in 
Tuscany,  where  it  is  immediately  pro- 
hibited, 164 — some  account  of  Arnold, 
166— church  in  12th  century,  166— 
Arnold's  intimacy  with  Abelard,168 — 
hisdoctrines  condemned  by  the  church, 
170— ascendancy  of  republican  party 
in  Rome,  172  -^  election  of  pope 
Adrian  lY.,  173— Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  crowned  at  Rome,  174 — Arnold 
given  up  to  the  pope  and  hanged,  175 
— extracts  from  the  tragedy,  178, 181, 
&c. — critique  of  its  style  and  politics, 
200. 
Artamd  de  Monior,  Histoire  de  Dante,  I . 

B. 

Bojzoni  Cfiovanni,  B.,  his  romances, 
well  and  powerfully  written,  62. 

Beetuch^t  Russian  poet  and  novelist, 
his  career,  127. 

Black  Sea,  state  of  Russian  forts  built 
on  coast  of,  124. 

Soyer,  General,  chosen  president  of 
Hayti,  566 — ^his  arbitrary  government, 
570^resistance  to  his  authority,  571 
—bis  troops  defeated  by  the  patriots, 
577 — he  abdicates,  579 — embarks  on 
board  an  English  ship  of  war,  580. 

Bri^Notieee  qf  Hayti,  by  John  Candler, 
134,  553. 

Bwh  derlAeder  vonHeinrichHeine,  427. 

Buonaparti,  the,  banished  from  Florence 
in  13th  century,  24. 


Cairo,  description  of,  625. 
z  z 
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CmuoM  attributed  to  Dinte,  published 
by  pennission  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Maseam,  292. 

Cantu,  Centre,  his  romance  Bfaigherita 
Pnsterla,  66. 

Comae,  superb  ancient  temple  of,  627. 

Cameame, — see  Reise  durch  Russlandi 
103. 

Ceiiie  race,  desoriptioii  of»  bj  Iftchilel, 
647. 

Ceeare  Balbo,  ^ta  di  Dante,  1. 

Ckanie  et  Chanwiu  populaires  de  lis 
France,  (popular  ballads  and  songs  of 
France,)  484^ninBl«tian  of  «^Sir 
DUeh,''  a  Gernm  soof ,  usspwei 
withMUlcToye's  '*  Ladje's  Banquet/' 
487— D^ugiers,  Pannard,  490  — 
translation  of  the  French  song,  "^Ltke 
and  Unlike,"  492— compared  with  the 
'  um  Baity  nwii— II,  48*—- 
by  rtMlsMbsiawi,.  ^^^JTJ^' 
ef  JSecBBger,  4  Vo  ■  o*  ■BBer 
ftvnXf  499— lEench  lianihliu^  of 
'•TknsO'ftlitsi,''  Stfl. 

Ckriakopi*  iMaMd  Ue^  of  Hiyti  in 
ISn,  16»-kia  gfai*  talMite  and 
lisooiaua  ervlty,  555  lefOlt  af, 
apdnst  hn»  he  kiUfthimseif— «S«. 

ilkmmukk, — Be 

CSsRMMJwMM^^iNee^  Meii^veaMt  wwesy 
Md^Pect  PUiip.  " 

Western  and  South  Australia,  \ 
Vai  IfieMM's  Land,  New 
351— Nelson,  Port  Nicholson,  352. 

Cblomet  Etrang^res  at  Hayd,  par  Victor 
Sehoelcher,  553. 

CopendcuM  in  WalhsUa,  (Kopemik  w 
Walhalli,)  by  Professor  Adrian  Kn- 
ysanowski,  §63 — Ftolemeaa  systemv 
ancient  belief  in  fixity  of  earth,  362— 
superiority  of  C<^emican  system,.  36& 
— -Poland,  birthplaca  of  Copernicus, 
364*-erroneou8ly  aasumed  to  be  Ger-^ 
many,  365 — his  early  life«  366— amt 
to  university  of  Cracow,  368 — repairs 
to  Italy,  369— success  of  his  public 
lectures,  370 — consecrated  priest  at 
Ccaeow,  and  made  canon»  371 — incurs 
enmity  of  Teutonic  knights,372 — esfi^ 
pointed  nuncio  to  diet  at  Grandana, 
374— Ephemerides  of  uniitersity  ot 
Cracow,  375 — dedicates  hisgreatworl^ 
"de  ReTolutionibus  Ocbium  Celes- 
tium,"  to  Pope  Paul  in.,  377— his 
death,  379 — his  system  at  first  rejec- 
ted by  the  learned,  380 — his  character 
and  piety,  381 — personal  appearance, 
382— his  great  repoMtei  aMDff  life 


contemporaries,  383  —  monaseBti 
raised  to  his  memory,  384— descrip- 
tion of  the  house  in  Rome  in  wfaidi 
htfwas  bom,  387,— his  observatory, 
388— statue  raised  to  him  at  War- 
saw, 391. 

Cl^  of  'the  evidence  taken,  and  report 
made  by  the  assistant  poor  law  cooa- 
missionen  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  population  of  Stodqport, 
216. 

9mrre9pimdeMe,  from  Egypt,  325— from 
Germany,  327,  658— from  Italy,  335, 
655. 

CMSMilsV'ClMracftsrv  serviee,  and  aaflMaiy 
colonies  of,  108— establishment  of 
Cossack  villages  by  Russia  on  base  of 
the  Caucasus,  110 — theMosdok  Cos- 
sacks, 111 — Cossack  stramtzas,  112. 

Cmreney,  monthly  circulation  of  notes 
by  the  bank,  593— its  annual  revota- 


oulation,  597— in  ScodanI  wmk  ka- 
1m<608    haaaaoii 
600 — whether  exoasaifa  i 

pric«^  611 — how  tlMy  aSMC 

■fcoaslMacea  663*— ^^^as^^^t 

■ka^  6»5l-yiase  a€  priwste 

Hia  saawTi laliaii  jathathiaakiagw 

doms,  697— plan  for  isgalatlii^  oar- 
ansif  peapaaad  hjr  Mr.  GowaU,  M9 . 
—by  Mr.  Hubbard,  61 1— eviia  af pii- 


sits,  619. 


JDaa^,  la  Dlviaa  Caarfile,  tadaattoB 
WaaaalliMiarPifir  kagfiaFwi  satfauj. 

IVm/e,Gdttliche  Comodie  metrischiilisr- 
tasfLU  and  nia  krMMkeB  and  hiB*»o 
rischen  EdiatanBBMkvasaakaBt  losi 
PlIMill  a»l. 

Damttf  giaafr  nwasfcer  of  < 


tract  from  the  Vita  Nnova, 
hm,  11— bee 


13 

— Dante's  reputation  at  tka  aga  af 
I II sail  SSI euy  14— his 


18— Dante's  connection  wftk  thaCar- 
^  2»-.Gaaivka  aatf  GUMBaaav  »1 
— :rMrrda^Cesaia,ag    aiaatawfciah 
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^  kiB«lHnoter«  25 — Ua«ttfy4Mie, 
27-— feUgioot  ■airifnonti,  29— the 
6eiiK>  t— g^»go  «iippaaed  to  te  wed 
bf  tlM  antipapal  party,  SO— Witte's 
jmblioAtioii  of  the  efuuiiles  ef  Dnte 
S4— eoigua  of  "  the  wood'*  at  the 
bi^nning  -of  the  iniemo,  2& — por- 
trait of  Daate  hy  Giotto,  diaeovered 
«t  FloiSDce  in  1840,  39—^8  siisor 
jweaofi,  40— hiadesoriptiDn'ef  JBbilee 
of  Pope  Bexii&ce  VIIL«  eztracta  from, 

9s,  sa. 

Dmid  SM€t  daaeriptinn  of  the  watera  of, 
629. 

DeiU  Oeaga,  oardinai,  afterwarda  Pope 
Leo  XIL«  (see  Hictoifedu  Pnae  L^n 
XII.,)  80. 

Der  Imtlit  dea  nedkiiaefaEAteii  lahrhan- 
derts,  joaiaal,  £edaktanr«  Dr.  Hess, 
639, 

DtualiueB  ohoaen  go¥emor<^eBeral  of 
H^ti  after  death  of  Tonaaaint,  158 — 
comBitta  draadfiil  masaacraa,  1S9 — 
shot  by  hii  own  tn)ops,  160. 

De  Galilei  Galilei  circa  Jovia  aatellites, 
lacnbrationibna,  &&,  Eugenii  Alberii 
hreris  disqmsitio,  Firenxe,  (a  abort 
diaqniaition  on  the  labonn  of  Galileo, 
respecting  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  by 
Engenio  Alberi,  Fbienae,)  453. 

Dichiarazione  del  €«▼.  Yincenzo  Anti- 
nori  (declaration  by  Gar.  Vinoenzo 
Antinori,)  453. 

i?icAiara2io«6  del  profeaaoreG.fi.  Amici, 
(declaration,  by  profiesaor  G.  fi  JLmksi,) 
453. 


United  1 

flwr^f  Gvast  Britain,  256— AirtiGam 
Law  Leagne,  259— Whig  poBey  and 
measures,  261 — stateof Afiabsin  1841, 
iwhen  whigs  reaigned,  262— Bed^ 
jpeechea  and  dedanitins,  264— Us 
oanneroial  policy  and  new  tacifl;  268 
—the  Canada  com  bill,  269— Lord 
aimnky'a  obaermtiaBa  upon,  278— 
ilB  effecta  upon  tcnde,  lahonry  tiM 
shipping  interest,  &c*«  274 — ficfa^ripal 
okfeotions  to  Peel!!s  oommercia]  P^dby, 
278 — qneataon  wf  duty  on  BcaiiMan 
sugar,  280 — general  defence  of  liis 
ooaamerd^  aeaanrae,  282. 

Bum  tntr  les  caaaes  de  la  T^n>l«laon  et 
des  guerres  civiles  de  Hayti,  par  le 
Baron  de  Vastey,  134,  553. 

Bttore  Fiermm9$oaf  charaetierof  thk  ro- 
mance, 70,  72. 

F. 

FalamefHf  his  bistorical  novela  upon 

Venetian  chreniclea,  69. 
FoMMt,  a  tragedy,  part  IL,  rendered  fiom 

the  German  of  Goethe,  by  Archer 

Gumey,  301. 
Fo9colo,  UffQ,  charaoterand  careerof,  48. 
Firammento  di  Lettera  snll  Assidio  di 

Firenii,  (signed)  Gina^pe  Maxsiniy 

41. 
FMHffraiM,  oriental  tinge  of  his  poetry, 

441— extracts  from,  442— the  "  Yen* 

geance  of  the  Flowers,"    443— his 

**  Irish  Widow,"  445. 


Enffkmd,  canses  of  late  commenoial  dis- 
tress, 216 — deficieDt  harreats,  varia- 
tiona  in  currency,  218 — the  convul- 
sions in  America,  221— extract  from 
Mr.  C.  BoUer's  speech  on  6th  Angmst, 
1843,  222— wages  dependent  npon 
foreign  trade,  224 — efiecta  of  home 
competition,  227— andden  ohangea  in 
naatten  of  commerce  snd  indaatry  to 
be  AToided*  233 — efiect  of  npeal  of 
com  laws,  234 — four  measnrea  be- 
liered  to  be  remedial  and  beneficial, 
recommended,  235— transferenoa  of 
labour  and  capital,  238— beat  sfstem 
of  colonisation  discussed,  243 — aale  of 
crown  lands,  245— proriooe  of  Vic- 
toria in  Eaatem  Africa,  247 — prelimi- 
nary arrangementa  of  rolonitarion 
suggested,  248 — coloniiation  loos 
conaideredf  250 — sale  of  lands  in 


CL 

GaBiio  invents  the  telescope  and  dis- 
covers the  satellitea  of  Jupiter,  456 — 
his  letter  to  the  Jesuit,  Orazio  Grassi, 
detailing  the  discovery,  456 — pub- 
lishes his  "  Siderius  Nundus,"  which 
is  attacked  by  many,  458 — his  death, 
great  part  of  his  works  lost,  460 — «np- 
posed  to  have  been  seised  by  Inquisi- 
tion, 461 — conqdete  edition  of  his 
works  entrusted  to  Signer  Alberi  by 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  462— bis 
theory  of  the  fixity  of  the  sun  con- 
demned by  theological  eommitrion, 
466 — ^he  produces  the  Dlalogo  del 
Massimi  Siatemi,  467 — he  is  con- 
demned and  aentenoed  to  prison,  469 
— his  **  Siderius  Nundus,'^  470— dis- 
covery by  Sjgnor  Alberi  of  somepapers 
by  Galileo  xipon  satellites  of  Jupiter, 

.  472— controveEsy  respectii^,  474* 
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(Miekte  Ton  Betty  PaoU,  427. 
Georgia^  description  of  TifliB,  ^  eapi- 
'  tal  of,  125 — state  of  society  and  lite- 

ratore  in,  126. 
Oerald,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  J.  W. 

Marston,  202 — eztraotf  from,  205. 
Cftiammelie  GetUehie  ^on  F.  Ruckert, 

427. 
GtMommelU  Gediehie  von  Lenan,  427. 
GMammeite  GedieMe  von    Ferdinand 

Freiligrath,  427. 
Oriaeldaf  a  dramatic  poem,  trandated 

from  the  German  of  Halm,  by  Q.  £. 

D.  631. 
Grosti  TomoMO,  his  poetical  pieces,  63 

—his  romance    *' Marco  Visoonti,^' 

extract  from,  64. 
Guerazzii  his  novel  Battaglia  di  Bene- 

vento,  and  other  woriu,  73. 


Haytif  description  of,  by  General  Mac- 
kenzie, 135— occupied  by  the  Spani- 
ards and  French,  137 — slayes  under 
Spanish  and  French  rule,  138 — effect 
of  French  rerolutionnpon  the  natives, 
139 — progress  of  revolutionary  fer- 
ment,  140 — fruitless  intervention  of 
the  Englbh,  143 — constant  succession 
of  remarkable  men  among  the  native 
Haytians,  143 — ^frightful  nature  of  the 
hostilities,  14^ — suspended  for  a  time, 
146 — characterofToussaint,148— Ge- 
neral Hedouvilie  sent  out  by  directory, 
1 49 — extraordinary  DiscipUne  ofTous- 
saint's  troops,  150 — he  is  declared 
governor-general,  152 — fleet  fitted  out 
against  him  by  France,  153---progress 
of  the  French,  154 — arrest  of  Tons- 
saint,  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
155 — ^white  men  prohibited  from  be- 
coming landed  proprietors,  156— 
French  expelled,  Dessalines  chosen 
governor-general,  158  —  perpetrates 
dreadful  massacres,  159 — is  Idlled  by 
his  own  troops,  160 — Christophe 
crowned  king  of  Hayti  in  1811,  162 
—-his  great  talents  and  atrocious  cru- 
elty, 554— rise  of  Potion's  power  in 
the  South,  558— his  rivafry  with 
Christophe,  560— death  of  P^on, 
565— revolt  against  Christophe,  who 
kiUs  himself,  566— presidency  of  Ge- 
neral Boyer,  567— who  keeps  up  an 
overgrown  standing  army,  568 — hit 
arbitrary  government,  570— resistance 
to  it,  571 — beginning  of  civil  war, 
574 — success  of  the  patriots,  576— 


Boyer's  troops  BeiiMled,  577— he  ib- 
dicates,  579 — embailts  on  board  an 
English  ship  of  war,  580— itate  of 
Hayti  at  tiiedoseof  his  administratioo» 
582 — ^provisional  government  estn- 
blished  by  General  Herard,  585 — who 
is  made  president,  589— claim  off 
France  upon  Hayti,  590. 

HebM,  his  character  as  a  poet,  carks- 
ture  of  him  in  Fautt,  435^^xtFBct 
from  his  book  of  songs,  436. 

HUtory  compared  with  romance,  42— 
historical  nov^,  43— disadvantageoos 
to  truth  and  Uie  morality  of  history, 
44— how  history  should  be  written, 
46 — ^in  what  modem  history  diiien 
from  ancient,  529 — requisites,  ob- 
jects in  writing  history,  530— how 
classed  vrith  respect  to  poetry  and 
oratory,  by  Fox,  531 — Voltaire's  new 
school  of  historical  sketching,  533— 
rise  of  modem  French  history,  534 — 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson,  535. 

BUtoire  du  P€qf€  lAon  XII.,  par  M.  le 
Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor,  ancien 
Charg^  d'affaires  de  France  k  Rome, 
Officier  de  hi  Legion  d^Honnenr,  che- 
valier-commandeur  de  rOrdre  de 
Saint  Gr^ire  le  Grand,  80— eariy 
life  of  DeUa  Ctenga,  80— chosen  to 
pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  81— employed  in 
ecclesiastical  negociations,  82 — made 
cardinal-vicar  of  Rome,  83 — death  of 
Pius  YIL,  candidates  for  popedom, 
84 — preliminary  ceremonies  at  elec- 
tion of  new  pope,  85 — mode  of  voting 
and  scratiny  of  votes,  86 — Cardinal 
Severoii  excluded  by  Austria,  89 — 
Cardinal  Ddla  Genga  elected,  assumes 
name  of  Leo  XII.,  90 — extract  from 
papal  prayer,  shewing  the  belief  in 
intercession  of  saints,  91— death  of 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  great  loss  to  Ro- 
mish church,  93— encychque  letter  of 
the  pope,  extract  from,  94 — he  decrees 
a  jubilee,  95 — Dante's  description  of 
jubilee  of  Boniface  YIII.,  95.  96— 
different  periods  of  jubilees,  97^<ere- 
mony  of  closing  up  the  sacred  door, 
99— death  and  epitaph  of  Leo  XII., 
102. 

HiHoire  de  France,  par  M.  Michel^ 
528— character  of  this  work,  541 — 
extract,  descriptive  of  the  Celtic  race, 
547  — description  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  551. 

Suioire  compart  des  litt^ratares  Es- 
pagnole  «t  mn9use,  ovrrage  qui  a 
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remport^  le  ^rix  propoft^,  pir  1' Aea- 
d^mie  Fnmgtif  e  au  ooncoiirs  eztraor- 
dhuure  de  1842,  650. 
Btmderi  mid  dn  Sabbath,  Ton  Hcrmaim 
Schiff,  639. 


VfiltiM  in  Romkh  ohnrehi  diAnrent  peil- 
oda  of,  97^iibilee  of  Pope  Bomfitot 
VIIL,  95— jubilee  dedared  by  Leo- 
XII.,  95— cmmoDj  of  dosing  up  the 
•acred  door,  99. 


B  QmiB  UgoHmi  deUa  Gherardesca,  e  I 
Ohebdlini  di  Fiia,  Romamo  Storico 
dl  GioTanni  Rodnit  41. 

lmm%i  mann,  extracts  from  his  **  Tris- 
tram and  Isolda,"  446. 

iii^fMumii,  his  "  Wddemar  snmamed 
Seir,  or  the  Victorious,"  «'  King 
Eric  and  the  Outlaws,"  502— his 
conception  of  the  union  of  poetry  with 
history  and  human  life,  503— extracts 
firom  tiie  aboTC  norels,  506. 

JMomo  a  Nieoio  de*lA^,  OTTcro  I  Pd- 
leschi  e  I  Piagnonidi  Massimo  d' Aseg- 
lio,  Ragionamento  di  Fdice  Turotti, 
con  Ulustradoni  Storiche,  41. 

JUUy,  readers  and  romance  in,  41— Ja- 
oopo  Ortis,  character  of  Ugo  Foscdo, 
48— the  Wareriey  Nords  tranalated 
and  circulated  in  Itdy,  50 — ^works  of 
Mansoni,  51 — ^the  Promesd  Spod,  53 
^extract  from,  54 — the  Monaca  di 
Monza,  by  Professor  Rosini,  55— his 
Luisa  Strosd,56 — his  Count  Ugolino, 
57— extract  from,  58— Sibilla  Oda- 
leta,  by  Carlo  Varese,  59— other  ro- 
mances  of  the  same  author,  60 — 
works  and  style  of  GioTanni  B.  Bas- 
zoni,  62 —  poeticd  pieces  of  Grossi, 
63 — ^his  romance,  Marco  Yisoonti,  64 
— ^lyricd  extract  from,  65 — ^romance 
of  Margherita  Pusterla,  by  Cesare 
Cantu,  66 — novels  connected  with 
liombard  history,  67 — ^with  Venetian 
history,  works  of  Falconetti,  69 — the 
romance,  Ettore  Fieramosca,  70,  72 — 
Guerazzi's  novels,  73 — woriu  of 
D'AzegUo,  74— Franco  Allegri,  76— 
danger  of  writing  politics  in  Itdy,  78 
— Carcano's  noYd  of  Angiola  Maria, 
79. 


Jacopo  OrtU,  critique  of  its  style  and 
tendency,  49. 

Jermy,  ein  Roman  von  der  Ver&sserin 
des  Clementin,  639. 

Jericho,  description  of  assembly  of  pil- 
grims at,  629. 

Jewi,  state  of,  in  Germany,  639— Jewish 
legends,  644. 


K. 

KMxbtk,  mountain  of  the  Caucasus,  114 
— ^legend  current  upon  it,  relating  to 
our  SaTiour's  cradle,  115. 

JE2fv  Brie  and  the  Outlaws ;  or  tka 
llurone,  the  Church,  and  the  People  in 
the  13th  century,  by  Ingemann,  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  Jane  Frances 
Chapman,  502. 

Koeh,  Karl,  journey  through  Russia  to 
the  Caucasian  isthmus,  103. — See 
**  Rdse  durch  Russland." 

Kunet  en  Letterblad,  vierde  jaergangy 
Nos.  14, 15,  16, 17,  324. 


Lm  JHvinm  Oommedia,  col  Comento  di 
Lorenzo  Martini,  1. 

La  Divina  Cbmmedia,  col  Comento  di 
Tommaseo,  1. 

La  Oommedia,  illustrata  da  Ugo  Fos- 
colo,  1. 

Lemm,  character  as  a  poet,  437 — ex- 
tracts from  his  writings,  ttie  Return, 
Decay,  438. 

Le  Opere  di  Oalileo  Oalilei,  prima  edi- 
done  complete,  condotta  sugli  au- 
tentid  manoscritti  Palatini,  &c.,  (The 
works  of  Galileo  Galild,  the  first  com- 
plete edition  based  on  the  authentic 
manuscripts  in  the  Palatine  library,) 
453. 

Lettera  d  chiarissimo  Commendatore 
€^Tanni  Plana,  regio  astronomo  a 
Torino.  (A  letter  to  Signer  Gioyanni 
Plana,  royd  astronomer  at  Turin, 
signed  Vincenzio  Antinori),  453. 

Leitera  d  molto  Iliustre  e  Reverendo 
Padre  Giovanni  Inghirami,  (A  letter 
to  the  Padre  Inghirami,  signed  Euge- 
nic Alberi,  June  10th,  1843,)  453. 

Lettera  deU' Abate  Pietro  Pillori  di  H. 
renze  d  Dottor  Giulio  Bedetti  di 
Bologna  sdpretesoRitrovamentoddle 
Effemeridi  Gralileiane  dei  satdliti  di 
GioTC,  (A  letter  from  the  Abbot 
Pietro  Pillori  of  Florence  to  Dr.  Giulio 
Bedetti  of  Bologna,  on  the  pretended 
discovery  of  Gdileo's  labours  on  the 
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"    MteUlto*  of  Jofitar*  m  > 
1843,)  4^. 

Xe/<«r«  to  ike  Eifht  Hanowwbto  giiipicis 
X)u>n>hiU  Ba4|ig,4»tbfl  lon^ftiiitioii 
6f  a  safe  and  pr«itahla  pftpfr  cur- 
rency, by  John  Welsford  Cowell,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  692. 

VJMemo,  col  Conento  di  Lord  Ver- 
non, 1. 

EMmmB0  AMkm,    Aiortria,  Iriftlwi, 

BoumHc*  IM'-^eMMiiy,  5S0,  669 

— Ru8ria,34l,  AUi  ■  fcn*wi,M2— 

:  SwHjB«toid,B4S>^Fwce^iftt    Inly, 

X«frf  Biamk^U  epeeek  m  «m  Onada 
com  Mil  IB  the  Howe  of  CooMMns, 
May  19th,  1843,  (NbUahod  ^  an- 
4lHKky,)£57. 


PaoU,  Betty,  <AMotar  of  tar  pMtrr, 
460—"  The  Chance."  "  JkMtam^" 
•*  Sadneai,*'  "  The  Gift,"  4^U 

Pititm  appointed  preiident  of  Hayti, 
558— riTalry  with  Chriatopbc,  560 — 
hia  death,  565. 

Pam*  hj  Atttvd  1\BMifMMi,  2<lfl  m- 
tmstinm  the  "  Ulywet.''  207- 

Poines  complfites  4m  BobMt  Bmi»  tra- 
4aitea  de  I'JfieoiMM,  par  M.  L4«i  4e 
Wailly,  afw;  nne  Mitimdnrti—  du- 
aAme,  (The  powM  of  fiobeit  B«nv, 
iTMfilated  finw  tiie  Scoteh,  wiftk  an 
infepodnetioA  by  M.  De  W«Uy,)  484. 

P^M,  ocwiionMi  ahaerrad  at«wy  «le6- 
am^  tt— wode^vtliiif ,  aon^y 
ofTOteap46. 


Mahomet  AH,  cnriona  anecdote  of  the 

dispoaal  of  hii  harem,  624. 
Manzoni,  his  woAn,  style,  I  Promeasi 

Spod,  51 — his  seal  in  favour  of  monks 

and  eardinaU,   Aa-aaUiit  €tom  I 

Promessi  Sposi,  54. 
If^wairsf  poor  aerfir  k  rHirtefre  de4a 

Revolution  de  Saint  DoflDMigve,  par  le 

Baron  Pamphile  de  Laarois,  653. 
MiekeM,  History  of  France,  528. 
Mmtr  Poeme  of  Sehitter,  by  J.  H.  Urn- 

male,  447— ^cKtaiote  inm,  etMpared 

with  Bulwer's,  649. 


N. 

JViyisi',  Colonel,  duuraeter  as  an  his- 
torian, 540. 

National  Repertory ,  historical  and  lite- 
rary collection,  324. 

Nieolo  de*  Lapi,  ovvero  I  Pillescfai  e  I 
Fiagnoni  di  Massimo  D*Azeglio«  41. 

IMee  on  Hayti,  by  Charles  Mackenzie, 
134,  563. 


XihUufry^  679. 

OeeeOan  Circaeeiomt^  thTiirrhtmfiwr  and 

oondition,  119. 
O^amam,  Damte  «t  la  Fhil#aophie  Ottho- 

liqucw  1* 


BtatMi  of,  ait  TbRMBf 
627. 
gjfac#<sii>  poBtiniias,  par  le  Baron  de 

Vaaley,  134,663. 
fiaise  ^UBflh  Rnsalasd  nach  den  Kaa- 
kaaiadlKn  iatimrasft  (Journey  through, 
Rnaeia  to  the  Oavcaslan  lad&mus,) 
Ihtu  Kail  Koeh,  103 — andeBt  geo- 
firapay  'and- wodeiii  ntereat  of' the 
Ganeaans,  104^-chavacter  and  aerrioe 
^i  «Be  xjwvB&eese^  iT^*~™rnawiinnnfrnT 
jof  CoaaaBk-ffflagea  at  the  base  of  the 
ilaaoasnar  110— vaiyiDg  smraben  of 
aaan  in  Coaaaek  i egimtuts,  108— &e 
Miwdnkaeghas— t,  tiie  Navatoanitxa, 
112— ^Coaaaek    force    on  Circainan 
#roBtier,  118    great  deaertion  in  Rus- 
sian regfanenta  ordered  to  tiie  Cau- 
«aaus,  114— the  Porta  Caueanca  or 
Dariel  Paaa,  115— legend  current 
tlw  Kasbek  of  our  Sariour's 
116— oountiy  and  character 
aaaetian  Ciwaanians,  118—]. 
M  laMiWy  K£  ■  f orta  on  tiie 
Sea,  their  dreadfhl  insalubrity,  i: 
description  of  Tiflia,  125— aodety 
literature  in  Georgia,  126 — r 
Armenia,  128 — journey  to  the  ruins 
tiM  aneiantoity  of  Afli,  121 
tion  of  Erivan,  129— ^ninl  of 
Mspuiai  at  TMia,  180. 
Beporte  of  the  spedal  aaaiitaBt  poor-law 
GOBvaisnoners  on  tiie  employment  CfT 
women  and  children  in  agricnltaKe, 
Mi3,2t0. 
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«RiDOMy  JmtytTO  oSuionBOf  999* 
JHViMP  of  BroMnSy  JinT  mm  Avcvrit» 

324. 
JK9K»«/«di  Engmiio  Alberi  ad  vn  Scritt 
pnblioato  in  Bolo§»«  intitolato,  &e.y 
(Answer  of  Engodo  Albert  to  ■  pub- 
lication printed  at  Bdogna,  entitled, 

Bonni  Qiawnmi^hiMtmmmm^^kmM^ 
naca  di  Monxa,  55 — hia  Loiaa  Stroniy 
56— extract  from  his romanceof  Count 
Ugolino,  58. 

Xottetti,  II  Mifltero  del  amor  Platoni- 
00,  1. 

JtaMtDf  j,  oeiti'lee  dl  DMte,  1. 
MtiprmtM  0  KfptmStm,    The  Lilb  oad 

Writings  of  CoperaieM)    by  iobn 

Sniadecki,  ^^. 
RHekert,  character  of  his  poetry,  431 — 

hU  **  Sweet  Borial,''  432— the  "  Two 

and  the  Third,"  433— the  "  Autamn 

Breezes,"  434. 


Samaritan  Copy  of  the  Law,  very  an- 
cient, 630. 

Second  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  on  banks  of 
issue,  with  the  minutes  of  eridence. 
Appendix  and  Index,  592. 

SeveroUf  Cardinal,  excluded  by  Austria 
from  the  popedom  at  election  upon 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  89. 

8kitehe$  qf  Haytu  By  W.  W.  Harrey, 
134,  553. 

Speech  of  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday, 
August  6th,  1843,  on  systematic  co- 
lonisation, 216— Extracts  from,  222, 
230. 

Summary  of  the  documents  contained 
in  the  archives  of  West  Flanders,  at 
Bruges,  second  series,  by  Octare  Dd- 
pierre,  attach^  to  the  Belgian  Legation 
of  London,  323. 


T. 

]tmUe  Knighte,  their  conquests  and 

oppressions  in    Prussia,    373— their 

enmity  to  Copernicus,  372. 
The  Canzoniere  of  Dante  Alighieri,  by 

Charles  Lyell,  1. 
J^e  Country  Banki  and  ttss  CuflVlU!|, 

an  examination  of  the  evidence  on 


^^^^^^^^tf  ^^^M^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^B^^^  ^^ULa^^  ^M^^A  ^ 

■■ncvOT  ■sue,  giveii  twiuie  senos  ooni« 
mitte  of  the  House  of  Commont  la 
lMl,byQ.  M.  BfelT,59g. 

Tn^Ourreftey  and  the  Country,  by  *ohn 
VlHlbfUlu  HuMMllf,  592. 

ne  Beepeackae  oTHeniawfo  CdrfM,  fie 
couqueroiof  Mexico,  adAresaed  to  tlie 
emperor  Charlev^  t  .,  wnttvn '  cRiriBg 
XBB  conquest,  and  containing  a  narfu* 
tive  of  its  events,  now  first  traiiriated 
nvBi  ta9  original  Spauink  by  Oeorgir 
Folum,  312. 

The  Oifi,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year  a 
Present,  319. 

The  HighUmdi  qf  JBthiopia,  by  Msjor 
W.  Comwallis  Harris,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Engineers,  394 
— «arly  records  of,  395 — the  Bahr 
Afsal,  SdtLoke,  397— -rahte  of  sdt 
in  Abyssinia,  398 — method  of  crossing 
the  Hawash,  399  —  account  of  a 
"Brind"  feast,  401— Ankober,  the 
metropolis  of  Shoa,  402— corrupt 
state  of  religion  in  Ethiopia,  403 — 
Debra  Berhan,  or  the  Hill  of  Glory, 
404 — ^iron  worlcs  at  Gureyo,  an  Abys- 
sinian army  in  camp,  407 — massacres 
and  atrocities  committed  by  them, 
409  —  superstition  of  Abyssinians, 
410— early  history  of  Abyssinia,  412 
— the  monarchy  of  Shoa,  413 — simi- 
larity of  many  of  their  customs  to 
those  of  antiquity,  414— mixture  of 
Judaism  with  Chiistianity,  415— ex- 
cursion to  Berhut,  416 — slavery  in 
Abyssinia,  418 — natural  productions, 
419— geography  of  Ethiopia,  420 — 
strictures  on  Major  Harris's  work  by 
Westnunster  Review,  422. 

7%e  inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradise, 
bj  Ichabod  Wright,  1. 

The  Literature  qf  Oermany,  historically 
developed,  by  Frans  L.  J.  Thimm, 
646. 

The  Poeme  qf  Schiller,  translated  by 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  Bnlwer,  647. 

TTke  Return  qf  the  Drutee,  a  tragedy,  by 
Robert  Browning,  202 — extract  from, 
210,  &c. 

Thouyhte  on  Traits  of  the  Ministerial 
PoUcy,  by  a  very  quiet  looker  on,  257 
— extract  from,  262. 

Torriani  e  Visconti  dell'  Autore  della 
Sibilla  OdaleU,  41. 

Toueeaint,  his  career  and  character,  148 

*  —declared  governor-general  of  Hayti, 
152 — arrested  by  order  of  Buonaparte, 
and  impriK>ned  in  France,  his  death 
155. 
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jymtek  f»  Sgypif  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
tlie  Holy  Land,  by  Stepben.  OliOi 
prefident  of  the  Wesleyan  UniTenity, 
623— anecdote  of  Mahomet  Ali'a  dii- 
posal  of  hii  harem,  624— -description 
of  Cairo,  625— voyage  np  the  Nile» 
626— temple  of  Camac,  statue  of  Ra- 
meses,  627— pilgrims  at  Jericho,  de- 
scription of  Dead  Sea,  629 — ancient 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Law,  630. 

Trittram  and  Isolda  von  Karl  Immer- 
,427. 


U. 


HUime  Parole  de  Eugenic  Albert  a  snoi 
ATTersari  in  Materia  dei  Lavori  Gali-' 
leiani  soi  SatelUti  di  Giove,    (Last 


words  of  Eugenia  Albert  to  his  oppo* 
nents  in  the  matter  of  Galileo's  laboors 
respecting  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,) 
453. 


Vwreti  Carh,  his  romance  SibiUa  Oda<- 
leta,  60— his  works,  61. 


W. 

Waldem&rt  sninamed  Seir  or  the  VictD- 
rious,  translated  from  the  Danish  of 
Ingemann,  by  a  Lady,  502. 

Weitmintter  Review,  652. 


WUUun  Stevenf ,  Printer,  Bell  Taid,  Temple  Bv. 
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